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Art.    I. — Sir  John    Eliot:    a   Biography ^    1590-1632.      By 
JohkForster.     In  two  volumes.    Svo.     London:  1864. 

A  MONG  original  contributors  to  English  history,  few  writers 
"^^  are  entitled  to  a  higher  place  than  Mr.  Forster.  Having 
chosen  for  his  researches  a  period  abounding  in  great  men  and 
great  events,  he  has  illustrated  it  with  solid  learning,  with 
a  conscientious  study  of  original  materials,  and  above  all, 
with  a  love  of  liberty  as  earnest — we  might  almost  say  as 
pious — as  that  which  characterised  the  heroes  of  his  worship. 
In  his  '  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,'  his  '  Grand  Re- 
*  monstrance,'  and  the  '  Arrest  of  the  Five  Members,'  he  had 
already  wrought  out  of  contemporary  records  many  life-like 
pictures  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  now  in  '  Sir  John 
'  Eliot,  a  Biography,'  he  presents  us  with  a  full-length  portrait 
of  the  parliamentary  leader  of  that  band  of  patriots  to  whose 
fearless  assertion  of  their  rights,  in  evil  times,  we  mainly  owe 
the  present  enjoyment  of  our  liberties.  And  this  portrait  is 
invested  with  peculiar  interest  as  being  drawn,  in  great  measure, 
by  Sir  John  Eliot  himself.  He  has  been  raised,  as  it  were, 
from  his  long  resting-place;  and  standing  before  us  in  his 
natural  lineaments,  speaks  the  very  language  which  swayed  the 
men  of  his  own  time,  and  reveals  to  us,  after  upwards  of 
two  centuries,  thoughts  which  were  not  even  made  known  to 
his  contemporaries.  Nor  does  he  stand  alone ;  but  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  illustrious  men — by  Coke,  Hampden,  Selden, 
Wentworth,  Bevil  Grenville,  Knightley,  Sir  Bobert  Cotton, 
Sir  Dudley  Digges,  and  Benjamin  Valentine — Sir  John  Eliot 
is  henceforth  the  central  figure  of  a  great  historical  painting. 

These  interesting  memorials  have  been  derived  from  the 
family  papers  of  the  Earl  of  St  Germans — the  descendant  and 
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representative  of  Sir  John  Eliot — and  they  comprise  original 
letters,  many  speeches  hitherto  unreported,  a  manuscript  memoir, 
by  Eliot  himself,  of  the  First  Parliament  of  Charles,  and  other 
literary  fragments  in  which  he  appealed  to  posterity,  in  his 
prison*  To  these  treasures  Mr.  Forster  has  applied  himself 
with  unwearied  energy ;  and  the  severity  of  his  labours  may- 
be judged  from  the  testimony  of  a  previous  explorer  in  the  same 
field.  Mr.  Disraeli  having  had  access  to  a  part  of  Sir  John 
Eliot's  correspondence,  while  writing  his '  Commentaries  on  the 

*  Life  of  Charles  the  First,'  tells  us  *  the  autographs  of  Sir  John. 

*  long  proved  too  hard  for  my  deciphering.  Days,  weeks,  and 
'  months  passed,  and  I  was  still  painfully  conning  the  redun- 
'  dant  flourishes  and  the  tortuous  alphabet  of  Sir  John,  till  the 
'  volume  was  often  closed  in  the  agony  of  baffled  patience.' 
Mr.  Forster  has  effectually  triumphed  over  these  obstacles; 
and  he  has  further  illustrated  this  biography  with  many  original 
state  papers  and  all  the  printed  records  and  memorials  of  the 
time.  Hence  we  are  introduced  to  the  opening  of  the  conflict 
between  the  Parliament  and  Charles  I.,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Eling's  reign,  and  to  the  councils  of  the  earlier  leaders 
of  the  Pamamentary  opposition,  in  a  narrative  of  unequalled 
fttlness  and  detail.  Many  new  and  important  facts  are  brought 
to  light  for  the  first  time ;  and  facts  already  known  assume  a 
fresh  significance  and  importance. 

The  judicial  spirit  of  history  is  not  exacted  from  a  bio- 
mpher,  who  generally  identifles  himself  with  his  hero,  joins 
his  party,  loves  his  friends,  hates  his  enemies ;  and  Mr.  Forster 
has  espoused  the  popular  cause  with  heart  and  soul.  That 
cause,  nowever,  in  its  commencement,  commands  at  once  the 
sympathies  and  the  judgment  of  most  readers  of  the  present 
day.  Those,  indeed,  who  have  formed  their  opinion  of  these 
times  from  Clarendon  and  Hume,  will  here  read  a  new  chapter 
in  the  history  of  England.  But  the  historians  of  the  Stuarts 
have  already  lost  credit  with  posterity ;  and  the  enthusiastic 
champion  of  the  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  all  his 
zeal,  may  be  trusted  as  a  safer  guide  to  historic  truth.  If  the 
casual  reader  should  be  repelled  by  the  formidable  propor- 
tions of  Mr.  Forster's  volumes,  or  wearied  by  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  the  narrative  (which  is  somewhat  overlaid  with  an 
excess  of  minute  detail),  the  student  of  history  will  thankfully 
acknowledge  the  rare  learning  and  ability  which  have  brought 
these  copious  materials  to  his  hand.  Nor  will  he  fail  to  view 
with  friendly  indulgence  —nay  even  with  sympathy — occasional 
eccentricities  of  sentiment  and  language,  which  are  plainly 
due  to  the  earnestness  of  an  author  intent  upon  his  engrossing 
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iheme,  and  ptgnomed  -witfa  the  spirit  of  men  of  another  age, — 
the  oompanionB  of  his  gtadies.  The  candid  critic,  passing 
lightly  over  small  defects,  will  dwell  with  hearty  commendation 
upon  the  great  merits  of  this  work,  to  which  we  ¥dll  now  pro- 
ceed to  introduce  our  readers. 

John  Eliot  waA  bom  at  Port  Eliot,  on  the  20th  of  April 
1590,  of  an  old  Devonshire  family,  recently  settled  in  Cornwall ; 
and  when  seventeen  years  of  age,  entered  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  as  a  Qentleman  Commoner.  After  three  years'  study, 
lie  left  iliat  nnivendty — without  a  degree  indeed — but  with  a 
mind  amply  stored  with  classical  learning,  as  the  sequel  of  his 
life  will  show.  His  education  was  fitly  completed,  as  au 
English  gentleman,  by  legal .  studies,  at  one  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  and  by  foreign  travel.  In  1611,  he  married  Rhada- 
gnnd,  the  only  daughter  of  Richard  Gedie  of  Trebursey,  a 
Cornish  gentleman  of  fortune;  and  in  1614,  he  entered  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  Member  for  St.  Qermans.  In  the 
second  Parliament  of  James  I.,  to  which  he  was  now  admitted 
in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  he  was  associated  with  many  eminent 
men.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  still  sitting,  in  the  Lower  House, 
as  Attorney-GeneraL  Wentworth  was  beginning  his  memor- 
able career  of  patriotism  and  perfidy  ;  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  Crewe,  Hakewell,  Nicholas  Hyde,  and  Sir 
James  Whitelocke — fit  examples  of  gravity  and  learning  to  a 
young  statesman — had  already  espoused  the  popular  cause.  It 
was  a  short  and  barren  Parliament,  but  not  without  significance. 
Already  were  the  coming  struggles  between  the  Stuarts  and 
their  Parliaments  Ibreshadowed.     The  electors  had  been  tam- 

Eered  with  by  the  Court,  whose  agents,  or  *  undertakers,'  had 
usied  themselves  to  secure  a  majority.  The  Commons  re- 
sented this  interference  with  the  freedom  of  election;  and 
debates  of  unaccustomed  animation  were  carried  on,  amid  cheers 
and  interruptions  not  unworthy  of  later  times.*  Jealousy  of  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  was  further  shown  by  a  resolution  that 
no  Attorney-  General,  after  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  should  sit  in 
the  Lower  House ;  and  Sandys  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  vote 
against  the  King's  right  to  levy  impositions.  These  con- 
tentiona  with  the  Court,  pushed  somewhat  further  than  was 
politic,  afforded  the  King  an  excuse  for  an  untimely  dissolution. 

*  All  good  people  were  very  sorry  for  it,'  said  Whitelocke, 

*  and  I  pray  €rOT  we  never  see  the  like ; '  but  it  was  to  bo 

•  The  Chamberlain*  writing  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  said,  '  ^luny 

*  sat  there  who  were  more  fit  to  hnve  been  among  roaring  boys  than 
«  in  that  assembly/    (Vol.  i.  p.  24.) 
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followed  by  many  of  those  '  unseasonable,  unskilful,  and  preci- 
^  pitate  dissolutions '  which  Lord  Clarendon  looked  upon  as  the 
source  of  '  those  waters  of  bitterness '  which  were  tasted  by  his 
own  generation. 

Eliot,  after  two  months'  experience  of  Parliament,  returned 
to  private  life,  but  not  to  profitless  inaction.  Public  events,  in 
which  he  himself  had  no  concern,  aroused  the  deepest  feelings 
in  his  mind.  The  murder  of  Overbury  in  the  Tower,  the  dis- 
grace of  the  favourite  Somerset  and  Lady  Essex,  and  the 
execution  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  were,  indeed,  tragedies  which 
must  have  moved  the  coldest  natures.  Of  the  latter  he  was 
himself  a  witness,  and  has  left  a  graphic  and  touching  notice. 

*  All  preparations  that  are  terrible  were  presented  to  his  eye. 
Guards  and  officers  were  about  him,  the  scaffold  and  the  executioner, 
the  axe,  and  the  more  cruel  expectations  of  his  enemies.  And  what 
did  all  this  work  upon  the  resolution  of  our  Raleigh  ?  Made  it  an 
impression  of  weak  fear,  or  a  distraction  of  his  reason  ?  Nothing 
so  little  did  that  great  soul  suffer.  He  gathered  only  the  more 
strength  and  advantage :  his  mind  became  the  clearer,  as  if  it  had 
been  freed  from  the  cloud  and  oppression  of  the  body ;  and  such 
was  his  unmoved  courage  and  placid  temper,  that  while  it  changed 
the  affection  of  the  enemies  who  had  come  to  witness  it,  and  turned 
their  joy  to  sorrow,  it  filled  all  men  else  with  admiration  and  emotion, 
leaving  with  them  only  this  doubt,  whether  death  were  more  ac- 
ceptable to  him  or  he  more  welcome  unto  death.'* 

Such  heroism  struck  deep  into  the  soul  of  Eliot ;  and  when 
he  came  himself  to  suffer  from  injustice  and  tyranny,  his  spirit 
was  not  less  lofty  than  that  of  Raleigh.  Meanwhile  his  own 
career  was  shaped  by  Raleigh's  death.  Sir  Lewis  Stukeley, 
having  been  the  chief  instrument  in  the  sacrifice  of  that  great 
man,  soon  fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  ofiSce  of 
Vice- Admiral  of  Devon  by  Eliot.  It  was  an  ofiSce  which,  in 
default  of  political  duties,  was  well  suited  to  Eliot's  active 
temperament.  Within  his  district  he  represented  the  Lord 
High  Admiral,  in  all  his  varied  functions.  He  was  at  once 
judge,  administrator,  and  sea  captain.     '  He  pressed  men  for 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  34.  The  reader  of  taste  will  at  once  be  struck  by  the 
extraordinary  force  and  eloquence  of  Eliot's  style  in  this,  and  many 
ether  passages  hereafter  to  be  noticed.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  we  know  of  no  truer  master  of  the  language.  This  man  wrote 
like  Raleigh,  like  Bacon,  sometimes  like  Shakspeare ;  and  with  a  con- 
ciseness rare  even  in  the  greatest  English  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Were  the  writings  and  speeches  of  Sir  John  Eliot  less 
remarkable  than  they  really  are  for  their  substance  and  meaning, 
they  would  deserve  to  be  studied  for  the  beauty  of  his  language, 
which,  indeed,  has  never  been  exceeded. 
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'  the  public  service  at  aea ;  he  boarded  private  ships ;  decided 

*  upon  the  lawfuhiess  of  prizes ;  and  adjudged  salvage  claims 

*  for  wrecks.'  He  now  received  the  dignity  of  knighthood, 
and  was  brought  into  official  intercourse  with  the  King's  new 
favourite,  Yilliers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  .who  having  risen, 
like  a  vizier  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  from  king's  cup-bearer  to 
first  minister,  enjoved,  with  all  his  other  honours  and  offices, 
that  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England.  At  first,  this  con- 
nexion promised  well  for  Eliot,  who  in  his  continental  travels 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  youthful  Villiers ;  -  but  it  was 
soon  to  bring  trouble  and  wrongs  upon  him. 

The  Vice-Admiral  had  no  sinecure.  To  have  captured 
pirates  and  heard  Admiralty  causes  would  merely  have  afforded 
congenial  occupation  for  his  courage  and  intellect;  but  his 
path  was  beset  with  corruption  and  intrigues,  which  illustrate 
the  baseness  of  the  times.  Pirates  had  friends  at  Court,  and 
woe  betide  the  man  who  should  molest  them,  as  Eliot  dis- 
covered to  his  cost  Nutt,  a  notorious  pirate,  and  the  terror 
of  the  Western  coast,  was  outwitted  by  the  Vice-Admiral,  and 
induced  to  surrender  his  ship  and  cargo.  Eliot  reported  his 
success  to  the  Council,  and  stated,  at  the  same  time,  that 
Nutt  had  received  pardon  for  former  piracies  which  appeared, 
however,  to  be  no  longer  in  force.  In  reply,  he  was  directed 
to  forward  his  prisoner  to  London,  without  regard  to  the 
pardon,  and  to  keep  his  ship  and  cargo  in  safe  custody.  His 
own  services  were  highly  commended,  for  which  he  was  pro- 
mised the  honour  of  kissing  the  King's  hand.  But,  alas  I  he 
was  no  match  for  the  artful  pirate.  Intrigues  were  at  work, 
and  unfounded  charges  contrived  against  himself.  The  zealous 
Vice-Admiral  was  cast  into  the  Marshalsea  Prison,  while  Nutt 
received  a  free  pardon  under  the  King's  own  hand.  Eliot  lay 
at  the  mercy  of  knaves ;  and  though  he  had  cleared  himself  of 
the  offences  laid  to  his  charge,  he  was  obliged  humbly  to  sue 
the  King  for  his  liberty.  I  et  he  bore  himself  worthily  and 
would  make  no  mean  submission.  Writing  from  his  prison  to 
Secretary  Conway,  he  said :  *  If  I  have  done  anything  un- 

*  worthily,  I  will  not  wrong  the  justice  of  my  Sovereign  or 

*  your  noble  favour  to  study  an  escape.     Not  but  that  I  cast 

*  myself  at  His  Majesty's  feet,  and  only  desire  your  hand  to 

*  raise  me  up.  But  being  conscious  of  my  own  freeness  in  all 
'  that  can  be  alleged,  I  dare  not  wave  my  justification.     That 

*  were  to  charge  it  with  the  implicit  confession  of  a  guilt, 

*  wherein  I  humbly  pray  to  be  excused.'  And  again,  in 
repelling  a  monstrous  accusation  of  Nutt  that  he  had  himself 
abetted  the  pirate  in  his  villanies,  he  wrote :  ^  I  cannot  so  much 
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*  jet  undervalue  my  integrity,  to  doubt  dist  the  words  of  a 
'  malicious  assassin  now  standing  for  Ins  life,  shall  hare  credit 
^  equal  to  the  reputation  of  a  gentleman/  Not  until  after 
three  months  was  Eliot  set  free:  he  had  suffered  wrong,  and 
borne  it  bravely ;  and  was  nerved  to  resist  opjMression,  at  a 
later  penod,  with  unflinching  spirit,  and  to  vindicate  the  liberties 
of  his  countrymen* 

Eliot's  first  use  of  his  liberty  was  to  regain  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  After  the  dissolution  of  1614,  there  had 
been  an  interval  of  nearly  seven  years  without  a  Parliament; 
and  Eliot  was  not  returned  to  James's  second  Parliament,  ia 
1620.  In  1623,  however,  when  a  third  Pariiament  was  about  ta 
be  assembled,  Eliot  secured  a  seat  for  the  borough  of  Newport. 
But  before  we  follow  him  in  his  renewed  career,  events  which, 
rendered  critical  this  meeting  of  Parliament  must  be  briefly 
noticed.  Grave  issues  had  lately  arisen  between  the  King  and 
his  Parliament  and  people.  In  1620,  the  Commons  had  been 
filled  with  Protestant  zeaL  They  would  have  laid  the  wealth 
of  England  at  the  Eong's  feet  to  wage  war  for  the  Count  Pala- 
tine and  the  Protestant  cause ;  and  if  he  had  responded  to  their 
caU,  James  and  his  people  would  have  been  united  in  a  com* 
mon  cause.  The  English  hated  the  Spaniards  abroad  and 
Papists  at  home  with  passionate  aversion.  No  prejudice  waA 
too  gross  for  their  tastes.     We  find  Sir  Bobert  Philips  asking, 

*  Could  anything  good  come  out  of  that  land  ?  Was  not  the 
^  first  rot  or  scab,  ^at  came  among  English  she^,  brought  by 
'one  out  of  Spain?'  But  whue  such  were  the  feelings 
of  his  people,  the  Bang  was  bent  upon  the  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  and  was  showing 
favour  and  indulgence  to  the  Catholics.  The  Commons  were, 
therefore,  in  no  humour  to  vote  subsidies ;  but  agreed  to  grant 
them  on  condition  that  the  King  would  '  turn  the  point  of  hia 

*  sword  directly  against  the  King  of  Spain,'  marry  the  Prince 
to  one  of  his  own  religion,  and  press  for  all  due  forfeitures 
against  Papists.  The  King  rebuked  them  for  meddling  with 
mysteries  of  government ;  and  was  answered  by  the  memorable 
Protestation  of  the  Commons.*  His  Majesty,  full  of  wrath, 
hurried  to  town  from  Theobalds,  tore  the  Protestation  out  of 
the  Joumab,  and  dissolved  the  Parliament.  In  returning  home 
his  anger  was  cooled,  for  a  time,  by  a  tumble  from  his  horse  into 
the  New  River,  *  where  the  ice  brake,  so  that  nothing  but  hia 
'  boots  were  scene.'  But  it  was  soon  rekindled  against  the 
'  turbulent  spirits'  who  had  provoked  Idm.    Sir  Robert  Philips, 


*  18th  December,  1621. 
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Coke,  and  others  were  thrown  into  prison  fear  their  conduei  in 
Parhament ;  and  Crewe,  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  and  Sir  James 
Perrot  were  ordered  to  Ireland  on  forced  missions. 

The  meddling  Parliament  being  now  disposed  of,  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  Spanish  marriage  were  pressed  forward,  to  the 
joy  of  the  Court  and  the  disgust  of  the  people.  But  what  the 
representations  of  Parliament  had  failed  to  effect,  the  head- 
stzonf  temper  and  vanity  of  Buckingham  were  to  bring  about; 
and  the  Prince,  instead  of  leading  home  a  Spanish  bride,  hur* 
xied  from  his  ill-advised  visit  to  Madrid  to  announce  a  rupture 
with  Spain.  The  people  received  the  news  with  bonfires,  bell- 
zinging,  and  thanksgivings ;  and  exulted  in  the  supposed  tri- 
imroh  of  the  Protestant  cause. 

So  far  there  was  now  a  hope  of  reconciliation  between  the 
Sjng  and  his  subjects,  which  was  Airther  promoted  by  the  pre- 
sent popularity  of  the  favourite,  who  had  broken  off  the  Spanish 
match.  But  the  two  last  Parliaments  had  been  dissolved  in 
anger,  and  the  King  had  grossly  outraged  the  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Such  being  the  relations  of  the  two  par- 
ties, the  King,  on  meeting  Parliament  in  February  1623-4, 
endeavoured  to  improve  the  occasion  by  a  conciliatory  speech, 
in  which  he  glossed  over  the  late  negotiations  witii  Spain, 
protested  that  he  had  never  intended  more  than  a  temporary 
alleviation  of  the  laws  against  B^man  Catholics,  and  entreated 
Parliament  not  to  be  too  exacting  in  points  of  privilege.  But 
conciliation  was  not  to  be  effected  by  fair  words  and  false  pre- 
tences. The  Commons  elected  as  Speaker  Sir  Thomas  Crewe, 
a  stout  champion  of  their  privileges  in  the  last  Parliament; 
and  £Uot,  in  his  first  speech,  and  the  first  speech  of  the  Session^ 
at  once  revived  the  controversies  with  which  the  late  Parlia- 
ment had  closed.  Never  was  freedom  of  speech  more  nobly 
vindicated,  or  its  grounds  more  forcibly  expounded : — 

'  As  Parliaments  have  been  ever  held  to  be  the  chief  support  and 
pillar  of  this  kingdom,  so  is  this  privilege  of  Parliament  essential  to 
their  existence :  by  which  opinions  are  plainly  delivered,  difSculties 
beaten  out,  and  truth  resolved  upon.  Were  it  otherwise,  men  fear- 
ing to  displease,  would  blanch  those  propositions  that  mi<^ht  have 
question,  and  silence  their  understandings  in  matters  of  most  import. 
And  in  this,  the  protestation  of  the  Commons  la^st  made  gives  me 
great  satisfaction,  as  proceeding  from  excellent  deliberation  and 
advice.  Its  reasons  were  well  weighed.  Such  had  been  the  habit 
and  long  use  of  this  place.  Still  had  its  way  been  held  with  jealous 
regard  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  our  head,  the  King.  More  for 
his  sake  than  ours,  it  behoved  that  such  liberty  be  nllowed.  The 
business  is  the  King's :  the  kingdom  has  its  representative  in  the 
King*  In  him  our  resolutions  rest  We  are  only  called  hither,  upon 
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either  the  general  affairs  of  the  kingdom  or  the  special  propositions 
of  His  Majesty,  and  therein  but  to  deliberate  and  consult,  not  to 
conclude.  Without  our  privileges  we  shall  fail  to  perform  that  duty. 
And  can  it  be  thought  that  in  claiming  them,  in  order  that  we  may 
facilitate  His  Majesty's  resolutions,  and  ease  him  in  the  consideration, 
leaving  the  end  still  to  himself, — ^in  this  can  it  be  thought  there  is 
any  diminution  or  derogation  of  regality?' 

In  this  memorable  speech  he  again  and  again  counselled 
greater  secrecy  in  their  proceedings — not  from  any  jealousy  of 
the  people,  but  from  a  well-founded  distrust  of  prerogative* 
Tale-bearers  were  sitting  amongst  them,  whose  *  mis-report* 
was  the  cause  of  former  misunderstandings.    Here  lay  the  true 

f  round  of  that  privilege  of  secrecy  which  has,  in  later  times, 
een  much  perverted  and  misunderstood.  Freedom  of  speech 
was  the  end ;  secrecy  but  a  necessary  safeguard  against  the 
only  power  by  which  that  freedom  was  endangered.  Such  was 
Eliot^s  first  speech.  Its  great  argument  was  worthy  of  the 
future  martyr  in  the  cause  of  privilege;  and  his  grave  and 
simple  eloquence  at  once  marked  him  as  a  leader  of  men.  Its 
immediate  result  was  the  appointment  of  a  Conmiittee  to  con- 
sider the  maintenance  of  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the 
House. 

On  other  matters  the  Commons  were  now  in  good  humour  with 
the  King.  They  were  wild  for  a  war  with  Spain,  for  the  relief 
of  the  Low  Countries,  the  reimion  of  Protestant  Germany, 
and  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate;  and  as  the  King  made 
some  show  of  compliance  with  their  wishes,  they  voted  the 
supplies  by  acclamation.  Eliot  was  forward  among  the  war 
party,  and  urged  a  prompt  grant  of  subsidies  with  characteristic 
eloquence.   *  Are  we,  indeed,  poor  ? '  he  said.    *  Be  it  so.    Spain 

*  is  rich.    We  will  make  that  our  Indies.    Break  with  her,  and 

*  we  shall  break  with  our  necessities  also.'  On  his  side,  the 
King  agreed  that  the  money  should  be  received  by  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Commons,  and  appropriated  to  services 
of  the  war — a  concession,  not  indeed  without  precedent,  yet  so 
rare  as  to  win  the  ready  confidence  of  Parliament. 

Throughout  this  Session  we  find  Eliot  taking  a  conspicuous 
part  in  debate.  He  argued  forcibly  for  the  impeachment  of 
the  Earl  of  Middlesex ;  and  delivered  a  remarkable  speech  in 
support  of  the  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Monopolies.  His 
whole  argument  was  masterly  and  statesmanlike ;  but  his  en- 
lightened views  of  free  trade  deserve  more  particular  notice. 
Thus  he  spoke  of  the  fiscal  effect  of  duties  on  imports : — 

*  His  Majesty  desires  not  profit  from  heavy  duties  on  some,  but 
cheapness  in  all.     The  number  it  is  that  will  supply  his  Majesty's 
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profit,  if  there  be  vent,  and  not  only  with  advantage  outgo  all  pro- 
jects  in  that  particular,  but  with  an  infinite  enriching  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  not  onlj  in  the  commodities,  but  in  the  labours  of  our 
men,  to  make  them  more  industrious  who  now  stand  idle  and  do 
devour  us.  The  town  of  Amsterdam  can  give  us  good  testimony  in 
this.  There,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  the  customs  come  to  more  than 
in  all  England,  and  yet  the  proportion  and  rate  not  a  third  part  of  ours. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  It  is  that  which  does  not  only  quicken 
their  own,  but  draws  other  merchants  thither.  ....  So  that,  abate 
the  customs,  and  they  will  soon  be  drawn  hither.  Here  they  will 
oome  to  make  their  staples ;  and  herein  His  Majesty  shall  not  only 
gain  by  the  multitude  of  exotic  importations,  but  by  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  same  commodities  thai  will  pass  hence  to  serve  our 
neighbours. 

The  great  statute  against  monopolies  was  at  length  passed ; 
and  a  Parliament  gifted  with  so  much  wisdom  would  doubtless 
have  done  further  services  to  the  state.  But  rumours  were 
now  heard  that  the  King  was  negotiating  a  French  match, 
which  found  scarcely  more  favour  than  the  Spanish  alliance, 
lately  broken  off.  The  Commons  ventured  to  remonstrate,  and 
were  soon  afterwards  prorogued  by  the  King,  with  a  contemp- 
tuous rebuke  ^  for  undertaking  more  than  belonged  to  them  in 
*  many  things.' 

Again  set  free  from  Westminster,  Eliot  resumed  his  active 
duties  as  Vice- Admiral,  which  brought  him  into  frequent  in- 
tercourse with  Buckingham.  So  marked  a  patriot  was  not 
likely  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Court,  and  intriguers  were 
soon  busy  in  creating  distrust  and  prejudice.  Foremost  among 
the  mischief-makers  was  one  Bagg,  the  incidents  of  whose 
obscure  and  unworthy  life  now  become  interwoven  with  those 
of  Eliot.  Mr.  Forster  dwells  upon  his  baseness  with  the 
fondness  of  an  artist.  The  villain  sets  off  the  honourable  and 
straightforward  gentleman  whom  he  was  supplanting,  and 
evidentiy  exercises  a  fascination  over  his  biographer.  What 
would  *  Othello '  have  been  without  lago ;  *  Tom  Jones '  with- 
out Blifil ;  *  The  School  for  Scandal '  without  Joseph  Surface, 
and  *  Eliot'  without  Bagg?  But  whatever  the  interest  of  the 
piece  and  the  skill  of  the  dramatist,  we  must  pass  on  to  events 
of  more  historic  gravity. 

We  now  approach  a  period  in  the  life  of  Eliot,  of  which  he 
is  himself  the  chronicler.  Among  the  papers  at  Port  Eliot, 
has  been  found,  after  upwards  of  two  hundred  years,  a  memoir 
in  Eliot's  own  handwriting,  of  the  first  Parliament  of  Charles  I. 
Conscious  of  the  momentous  importance  of  the  events  he  was 
recording  to  future  ages,  he  entitled  this  tract,  with  significant 
foresight,  *  Negotium  Posterorum.'    He  and  his  contemporaries 
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had  fought  and  sufFered,  not  for  themselyes  but  for  posteritj ; 
and  here  he  reveals  all  the  incidents  of  the  strife,  brings  to 
light,  for  the  first  lime,  many  entire  speeches  of  his  own, 
recites  the  arguments  of  other  speakers,  and  presents  under 
new  aspects  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  English  history. 
This  precious  fragment  derives  a  special  interest  from  indica- 
tions that  it  received  the  author's  last  touches  in  his  fatal 
prison. 

With  this  memoir  in  our  hands,  let  us  now  proceed  with  the 
narrative  of  events.  King  James  was  dead,  and  left  few 
mourners.  Young  King  Charles  was  full  of  fair  hopes  and  pro- 
mise ;  and  his  first  Parliament  met,  with  reasonable  prospects 
of  advantage  to  his  throne  and  country.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons numbered  among  its  members  loyal  country  gentlemen 
of  good  family  and  estate,  lawyers  distinguished  for  their 
gravity  and  learning,  councillors  famed  for  sagacity  and  expe- 
rience. The  ancient  usages  and  traditions  of  Parliament,  while 
they  favoured  Kberty,  were  yet  conservative  and  loyal.  Eliot, 
who  recounts  them  with  a  fidelity  that  attests  their  antiquity 
and  continuous  observance,  adds, '  I  name  these  for  the  honour 
'  of  that  house.  Noe  wher  more  gravitie  can  be  found  than  is 
'  represented  in  that  senate.  Noe  court  has  more  civilitie  in 
'  itself,  nor  a  fiax^e  of  more  dignitie  towards  strangers.     Noe 

*  wher  more  equall  justice  can  be  found ;  nor  yet,  perhaps, 

*  more  wisdom.'  Never  were  men  more  reverent  of  law  and 
order  than  the  leaders  of  the  Parliamentary  party.  Who  so 
faithful  to  the  Crown  as  the  flower  of  the  English  gentry? 
Nothing  could  have  estranged  them  but  distrust  of  the  King, 
and  apprehension  for  their  liberties  and  religion.  The  new 
reign,  however  favourable  to  the  revival  of  confidence,  opened 
wiui  grave  misgivings.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  popular 
feeling  against  a  Catholic  alliance,  Charles  had  received,  just 
before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  his  Catholic  bride,  Henrietta 
of  France;  and  this  event  was  attended  with  disquieting  ru- 
mours of  secret  concessions  to  her  faith.  The  penal  laws  were 
now  innocuous  against  Papists,  but  fell  hardly  upon  Puritans ; 
and  strange  doctrines  were  already  preached  and  encouraged 
in  the  Church.  Moreover  it  was  suspected — and  was  soon 
to  be  proved — that  the  subsidies  voted  for  the  war  had  been 
wasted  and  misapplied. 

On  the  18th  June  1625,  Charles  opened  Parliament  in  a 
speech,  the  brevity  of  which  was  pleasing  to  men  *  wearied 
Vwith  the  long  orations  of  King  James,  that  did  inherit  but 
'  the  wind : '  but  it  bluntiy  told  them  that  as  they  had  drawn 
him  into  a  war,  they  must  find  him  means  to  carry  it  on. 
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Crewe  was  again  elected  Speaker,  and  in  praying  for  the  pri^ 
Tildes  of  the  ConunonB,  he  admonished  the  King  to  hold  in 
perpetual  remembrance  tiiose  fundamental  laws  which  held  the 
Commonwealth  together.  ^  Being  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the 
*  people,'  said  he,  *  they  were  safest  for  the  sovereign.'  The  Eong 
was  deaf  to  these  wise  counsels,  but  he  gracefully  confirm^ 
the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Commons,  which  he  termed  ^  the 
'  four  corner  stones  of  that  noble  building,  their  house.' 

Scarcely  had  business  been  commenced  in  the  Lower  House, 
when  a  strange  proposal  was  made  for  an  adjournment — osten- 
sibly on  account  of  the  plague  then  raging  in  London,  but  in 
truth,  to  delay  proceedings  upon  a  petition  from  Yorkshire 
against  Wentworth's  election.  Objections  were  then  raised 
against  the  appointment,  in  this  new  reign,  of  the  usual  Com- 
mittee for  Grievances ;  but  when  Pym  asked  if  the  Committee 
for  Religion  was  also  to  be  postponed,  the  House  at  once  de- 
termined to  surrender  none  of  its  accustomed  safeguards. 

On  the  followinfir  day,  Eliot  made  an  earnest  speech  de- 
precating  the  sus^Lion^  of  the  lawe  against  CatholL  The 
tolerant  spirit  of  the  present  age  may  condemn  the  persecution 
of  Catholics,  for  which  the  country  parly  contended.  But  the 
laws  in  force  were  recent ;  the  bloody  conflicts  of  the  two 
faiths  were  fresh  in  the  memory  of  that  generation ;  and  if  a 
new  policy  were  to  be  commenced,  it  was  for  Parliament,  and 
not  the  King  alone,  to  sanction  it.  Other  debates  ensued  on  the 
matter  of  religion ;  and  the  House  marked  their  repugnance 
to  the  new  doctrines  in  the  Church  by  their  proceedings  against 
Dr.  Montagu,  a  favoured  disciple  of  Laud,  who  had  exalted 
the  divine  right  of  kings,  ridiculed  the  Puritans,  and  preached 
up  confession  and  absolution,  the  use  of  images  and  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  in  the  services  of  the  Church.  In  vain  was  it 
contended,  and  contended  justly,  that  religious  doctrine  was 
not  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.  They  condemned  the  Doctor's 
writings,  and  committed  their  author  to  the  custody  of  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms.  And  now  the  religious  temper  of  the  Court 
was  declared.  Montagu  was  made  king's  chaplain,  and  re- 
leased from  custody.  The  House  may  have  exceeded  the  just 
bounds  of  their  authority,  but  this  act  of  defiance  promised  ill 
for  the  future  relations  of  the  King  to  his  Parliament  Well 
might  Eliot  reflect  that  it  seemed  the  untoward  policy  of  Charles 

*  to  make  men  most  obnoxious  most  secure,  and  those  that 

*  were  most  hateful  to  the  public  to  be  most  honoured  and 

*  esteemed.'* 

*  Hume  says, '  they  attacked  Montagu,  one  of  the  King's  chaplains,' 
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Wentworth  was  already  coquetting  with  the  Court,  long 
before  his  desertion  of  the  popular  cause;  and  during  the 
debates  upon  his  Yorkshire  election,  he  was  fiercely  assailed  by 
Eliot.  Ha\'ing  come  to  his  place  while  Eliot  was  speaking,  the 
orator  resented  this  violation  of  the  orders  of  the  House  as 
'  done  in  contempt  of  us,  yea,  in  the  height  of  scorn  and  injury.' 

*  What  is  it  less  than  to  bid  defiance  to  your  power,  and  a 

*  farewell  to  your  privilege?     Should  I  compare  it,  it  could 

*  have  no  parallel  but  that  Roman's  whom  Cicero  denounced 
'  and  destroyed.    In  senatum  veniL    He  comes  into  this  senate, 

*  but  with  a  will  to  ruin  it.'  Not  satisfied  with  this  somewhat 
overstrained  comparison,  he  went  so  far  as  to  propose  Went- 
worth's  expulsion.  His  warmth,  if  excessive,  at  least  displayed 
his  characteristic  qualities  —  a  zealous  assertion  of  privilege, 
whether  against  the  Crown  or  its  subjects — and  an  undaunted 
spirit  in  wrestling  with  the  great.  And  already  he  had  a  deeper 
insight  than  others  into  the  dangerous  character  of  the  in- 
truder, which  time  was  yet  to  develope.  His  opinion  of  Went- 
worth, twelve  years  before  his  fall,  is  thus  expressed  in  the 
Negotium :  '  His  abilities  were  great,  both  in  judgment  and 
'  persuasion ;  and  as  great  a  reputation  did  attend  them.  But 
'  those  manie  and  great  virtues,  as  Livy  sales  of  Hanniball, 

*  as   great   vices  parallel'd.     Or  rather  they  were  in  him,  as 

*  Cicero  notes  in  Catiline,  siffna  virtutuniy  forms  of  \drtue  onlie, 

*  not  the  matter ;  for  they  seldom  were  directed  to  good  ends, 

*  and  when  they  had  that  colour,  some  other  Secret  moved 
'  them.     His  covetousness  and  ambition  were  both  violent,  as 

*  were  his  waies  to  serve  them.'  Wentworth's  estimate  of  his 
antagonist,  long  after  the  grave  had  closed  over  him,  may  be 
read  in  his  own  words.     *  Sound  or  lame,'  he  wrote,  *you  shall 

*  have  me  with  you  before  the  beginning  of  the  Parliament. 

*  I  should  not  fail,  though  Sir  John  EUot  were  living.' 

Already  were  the  Commons  and  the  Court  at  issue  in 
religion ;  and  now  a  conflict  arose  in  matters  of  supply,  which 
was  to  give  a  fatal  direction  to  the  policy  of  this  unhappy 
reign.  The  House  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  grant  more 
than  two  subsidies.  Sir  Robert  Philips  expressed  the  general 
sense  of  the  House  when  he  denied  that  they  were  under  any  en- 
gagement to  give.    *  The  last  Parliament  of  James  had,  indeed, 

*  declared  for  a  war,  and  made  promises  for  its  support ;  but 

witliout  noticing  that  this  divine  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  Comraons  before  he  was  promoted  to  ofS.ce  at  Court ;  and  thus 
gives  a  false  colour  to  the  whole  proceeding.  {History  of  England^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  389.) 


■ 
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*  where  was  their  enemy  ?     None  such  was  even  yet  declared. 

*  Where,  too,  was  the  reckoning  that  had  been  promised  them 

*  for  the  grant  then  made?'  This  grant,  however  unequal  to 
the  necessities  and  expectations  of  the  Courts  was  yet  graciously 
accepted.  But  the  Tonnage  and  Poundage  Bill  had  now  to  be 
passed ;  and  upon  the  history  of  this  critical  measure  Eliot's 
memoir  throws  a  new  light.  It  had  been  drawn  in  the  usual 
form,  granting  the  accustomed  duties  to  the  King  for  life ;  but 
before  the  second  reading,  three  fourths  of  the  members,  having 
already  voted  the  subsidies,  had  fled  from  the  plague-smitten 
city.  In  this  thin  House,  several  complaints  were  made  against 
the  exactions  of  officers  and  the  inequality  of  the  customs ; 
and  it  was  proposed  that  a  new  book  of  rates  should  be 
prepared  for  the  guidance  of  merchants.  For  these  reasons 
the  Act  was  limited  for  one  year,  ^  against  which  time,'  says 
Eliot,  *  those  difficulties  being  resolved,  they  might  again  renew 

*  it  with  a  larger  extension  and  continuance.'  And  to  avoid 
misconstruction,  a  proviso  was  added  saving  the  rights  of  the 
King  to  a  grant  of  these  duties  for  life.  Surely  there  was  no 
such  encroachment  upon  prerogative  in  this  measure,  as  royalist 
writers  have  represented :  *  but  it  was  not  made  law,  wanting  the 

*  ray  le  veut;^*  and  from  that  moment  the  collection  of  tonnage 
and  poundage  was  without  parliamentary  authority. 

There  was  yet  another  difference,  of  no  less  gravity.  The 
King  having  accepted  the  first  grant  of  two  subsidies,  suddenly 
resolved  to  demand  further  supplies.  Scarcely  sixty  members 
were  now  in  town,  and  such  a  demand,  at  such  a  time,  was 
plainly  ill-advised.  EUot,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Humphrey 
May,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  judicious  of  the  Bang's  Privy 
Councillors,  waited  personally  upon  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
in  the  hope  of  changing  his  resolution.  He  warned  the  Duke 
that  the  demand  would  fail,  and  further  that  it  would  cause 
'  alienation  of  the  affections  of  the  subjects,  who  being  pleased 

*  were  a  fountaine  of  supplie,  without  which  those  streames 
'  would  soon  drie  up.'  His  mission  failed,  but  he  was  able  to 
divine  the  secret  purpose  of  the  Court.    ^  The  proposition  must 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  293.  The  royal  assent,  however,  was  not  refused,  as 
Eliot's  language  would  imply.  Hume  states  this  Bill  to  have  been 
rejected  by  the  Lords  {^Hist.  of  England^  vol.  iv.  p.  435) ;  and  Hal- 
lam  makes  a  similar  statement  (  Const  Hist.^  vol.  i.  p.  337)  on  the 
authority  of  the  Parliamentary  History,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
Lords  would  not  pass  it  (vol.  ii.  p.  6);  but  it  appears  from  the 
Lords'  Journal  that  it  proceeded  no  further  than  the  first  reading, 
when  it  was  suffered  to  drop,  most  probably,  at  the  instance  of  the 
King's  ministers. 
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'  proceed  without  oonsideratioii  of  success :  wherein  was  lodged 

*  this  project,  meerlie  to  be  denied.'  In  other  words,  the  Court 
was  seeking  occasion  for  a  rupture  with  the  Parliament  And 
this  was  at  hand.  Further  supplies  were  asked,  and  Sir  John 
Cooke,  in  enforcing  the  demand,  startled  the  Commons  by 
affirming  that  the  King's  engagements  could  not  be  supported 
without  more  help  by  Parliament,  *  or  else  some  new  way.* 

*  There  wajs  no  deniall,  nor  noe  question,'  says  Eliot,  but  the 
proposition  'vanished  through  its  own  lightness  or  futilitie.' 
The  sitting  was  to  be  closed  in  a  few  days ;  but  two  affronts 
were  still  reserved  for  the  Commons.  The  Subsidy  Bill  was 
not  returned  to  them,  according  to  usage,  before  the  royal 
assent;  and  they  learned  that  they  were  to  be  adjourned  by 
the  EJng,  instead  of  by  a  vote  of  lieir  own.  Upon  neither  of 
these  points  would  they  give  up  their  privilege.  The  Speaker, 
at  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  Subsidy 
Bill, '  made  as  if  to  take  it  to  himself,  and  then,  claiming  it  in 

*  the  name  of  the  Commons,  returned  it  formally  as  their  pre- 
'  sentation  and  free  gift  to  the  King.'  It  was  the  King's  pleasure 
that  both  Houses  should  adjourn  to  Oxford,  where  they  were 
to  reassemble  in  three  weeks.  The  Lords  submitted  to  be 
adjourned  by  the  King's  commission ;  the  Commons  refused  to 
read  or  open  the  commission  addressed  to  themselves,  but  by 
their  own  resolution  adjourned  to  the  time  and  place  appointed. 
And  further,  to  counteract  any  insidious  designs  of  the  Court, 
they  ordered  a  call  of  the  House,  on  its  assembling  at  Oxford. 

Never  was  distrust  of  the  Court  more  timely.  Eliot,  in  a 
hurried  journey  to  the  West,  found  the  coasts  ravaged  by 
pirates.  In  vain  was  the  Admiralty  appealed  to  for  protection ; 
ships  were  lying  idle  in  the  Thames  and  Portsmouth  harbour ; 
they  had  done  no  service  against  an  enemy,  and  they  could  not 
be  spared  to  chase  away  pirates.  But  on  reaching  Oxford, 
Eliot  learned  with  disgust  that  eight  ships  had  been  secretly 
despatched  against  Bochelle,  to  assist  the  French  King  in 
crushing  the  gallant  band  of  Protestants  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  that  town.  Thrice  did  the  seamen  of  the  fleet  revolt  against 
this  base  service,  and  at  length  the  ships  were  delivered  to 
the  French,  without  their  crews.  Was  it  for  such  ends  as  these 
that  supplies  were  to  be  granted  ?  Parliament  had  been  treacher- 
ously deceived,  and  its  money  misapplied.  The  Court  party 
were  also  continuing  their  offensive  course  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion; pardons  were  granted  to  Jesuits;  and  Laud  openly 
espoused  Montagu's  obnoxious  tenets,  as  the  settled  doctnne  of 
the  Church.  Nay,  the  Vice-Chancellor  appointed  a  divine  of 
these  opinions  to  preach  before  the  Parliament ;  but  the  Com- 
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mons,  resenting  the  afiront^  obtained  the  appointment  of  another 
preacher. 

On  the  6th  of  August  1625,  the  King  met  the  two  Houses  in 
Christchurch  Hall^  and  representing  that  a  fleet  had  been  pre- 
pared at  great  cost,  which  could  not  put  to  sea  without  further 
aid  from  Parliament,  demanded  the  ridiculous  grant  of  40,000/. 
What  could  be  the  purpose  of  the  Court?  Why  this  incon- 
venient meeting  at  Oxford,  if  nothing  more  were  needed  ?    *  All 

*  believed,'  says  Eliot, '  the  preparation  would  be  left,  nor  ships 

*  nor  men  drawne  further  in  the  imploiment:  that  the  study 

*  was  how  to  impute  itt  to  the  Parliament,  so  that  either  their 

*  counsell  or  deniall  should  be  an  occasion  to  dissolve  it ;  and 

*  that  some  color  only  was  sought  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
'  world.'  The  smallness  of  the  sum  demanded  having  been 
ridiculed  in  debate,  it  was  increased  to  200,000/.,  Buckingham 
Baying  '  they  would  but  hasten  the  deniall  sooner,  by  enlarg- 

*  ing  the  demand.' 

Hie  Commons  had  obviously  been  trifled  with  throughout ; 
and  now  they  took  the  constitutional  course  of  discussing 
grievances,  of  offering  advice  to  the  King,  and  fixing  responsi- 
bility upon  his  evil  counsellors.  In  all  our  history  is  there  no 
debate  more  memorable  than  that  which  ensued,  in  the  divinity 
schools.     Sir  Robert  Philips  exclaimed, '  To  have  the  whole 

*  kingdom  hurried  in  such  haste  for  the  will  and  pleasure  of 

*  one  subject !  That  the  subject  should  presume  to  transfer  his 

*  errors  to  the  Parliament !     That  the  Parliament  should  be 

*  thought  a  tit  father  for  great  faults !'     He  announced  *  that  a 

*  wrong  had  been  added  which  never  was  before.     The  dues  of 

*  tonnage  and  poundage  were  at  that  instant  in  course  of  levy 

*  and  collection  without  a  grant  from  Parliament.'    *  The  whole 

*  wisdom,'  he  said,  *  was  suffered  to  be  comprehended  in  one 
'  man.     Master  of  all  favour,  he  was  likewise  master  of  all 

*  business.'  Buckingham  was  plainly  pointed  at,  and  the  moral 
of  the  argument  was  briefly  told.  *  The  way  of  Parliaments  was 

*  the  only  safe  one ;  and  wherever  the  ill  counsel  was,  it  should 

*  be  left  to  Parliament  to  remove  it.* 

Philips  was  followed  by  the  brave  old  lawyer  Coke,  of  whose 
learned  and  masterly  speech  Eliot  gives  the  fullest  report 
hitherto  discovered.  Having  exposed  the  manifold  abuses  of 
the  Government,  he  asked  how  they  were  to  be  corrected. 

*  There  was  but  one  way,  by  the  selection  of  good  officers  and 
'  ministers,  the  incapable  and  bad  being  dismissed.'  The  House 
was  deeply  moved,  and  the  country  party  was  becoming  stronger 
and  more  united,  while  the  Court  was  using  its  utmost  endear^ 
vours  to  detach  waverers.     '  Noe  promise  or  persuasions,'  says 
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Eliot,  ^  were  too  much,  to  make  one  proselyte  in  that  faith. 

*  Whom  ambition  had  made  corruptible  their  offerings  did  al- 
'  lure ;  and  what  reason  did  not,  hope  did  then  effect.'  Already 
were  the  germs  of  the  Court  and  Country  parties  growing  up, 
and  assuming  forms  of  momentous  interest  to  the  future  des- 
tinies of  England. 

Buckingham  now  attempted  a  stroke  of  conciliation.  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  were  assembled  at  Christchurch  Hall  to 
hear  the  King's  answer  to  the  petition  for  religion,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  favourite.  His  parasites  hoped  much  from  his 
eloquence ;  but  the  vain-glorious  courtier  missed  his  mark.  Eliot 
says,  *  Whatever  might  be  promised  in  the  words,  the  act  of 
^  deliverie  did  impeach  itt ;  and  much  of  the  hope  and  expectation 
'  in  that  pointe,  the  forme  and  circumstance  did  obliterate.' 
In  breaking  off  the  Spanish  match  he  said  he  had  ^gained  a 
^  nation,' — a  phrase '  so  boasting  and  thrasonicall,  that  it  seemed 
^  most  ridiculous.'  And  further  he  had  the  efirontery  to  declare 
that  the  ships  would  not  be  employed  against  the  Huguenots, 
when  his  audience  knew  full  well  his  falsehood. 

The  country  party  were  not  to  be  won  over  by  false  pre- 
tences, but  resolved,  without  refusing  the  supplies,  to  enter 
upon  the  full  discussion  of  grievances.  Upon  this  topic  Eliot, 
aided  by  the  researches  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  delivered  one 
of  his  most  powerful  speeches,  which  is  now  for  the  first  time 
fully  reported.*  All  his  precedents  had  one  aim — to  expose 
the  misdeeds  of  favourites  in  former  reigns,  and  to  show  how 
Parliament  had  dealt  with  them.  Their  application  to  Bucking- 
ham was  striking,  though  his  name  was  not  yet  mentioned. 
Who  can  wonder  that  the  affections  of  the  House  were  now 

*  pitcht  wholie  on  the  imitation  of  their  fathers '  ?  When  the 
Court  perceived  that  the'  wrath  of  Parliament  was  being  turned 
against  the  favourite,  a  dissolution  was  determined  upon ;  but, 
in  the  meantime,  renewed  appeals  were  made  for  supplies, 
which  were  met  by  proposals  for  a  remonstrance,  Buckingham's 
name  being  at  length  openly  mentioned.  Before  the  remon- 
strance could  be  completed,  the  dissolution  was  at  hand,  and 
Mr.  Glanville  proposed  to  substitute  a  short  protest.  While 
this  was  being  read,  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  was  knocking 
at  the  door ;  but  that  functionary  was  kept  waiting  while  the 
protest  was  voted  and  transmitted  to  the  King  by  privy-coun- 
cillors.    This  last  duty  discharged,  the  Commons  followed  him 

*  This  speech  has  hitherto  been  attributed  to  Cotton  himself; 
but  that  learned  student,  having  collected  precedents  for  this  occasion » 
intrusted  them  to  Eliot,  who  used  them  with  admirable  effecL 
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to  the  Lords,  where  the  first  Parliament  of  Charles  was  dissolved 
in  bitterness  and  anger. 

Popular  discontents  were  soon  afterwards  inflamed  by  the  dis- 
ffTBceful  failure  of  the  expedition  against  Cadiz  and  the  Spanish 
fleet ;  and  the  whole  nation  began  to  cry  out  against  the  incar 
pable  minister  who  had  planned  it.  Meanwhile,  the  necessities 
of  the  State  obliged  the  King  to  call  another  Parliament,  in 
February  1626.  To  draw  its  teeth,  however.  His  Migesty  art- 
fully disqualified  some  members  of  the  country  party,  including 
Coke,  Philips,  and  Sejrmour,  by  nominating  them  sheriffs  of 
their  counties.  But  other  men,  not  less  formidable,  were  re- 
tamed;  and  Eliot  was  now  their  leader.  Worthily  did  he  insist 
upon  redress  of  grievances  before  supply :   '  Sir, — I  am  for 

*  supply ;  supply  of  means  for  the  country ;  supply  in  govem- 

*  ment ;  supply  in  justice ;  supply  in  reformation ;  supply  in 
^  aid  of  our  long-neglected  grievances.'  And  what  were  these 
grievances  ?  '  What  losses  we  have  sustained — losses  abroad, 
'  losses  at  home,  losses  to  our  friends,  losses  to  ourselves  I  How 
'  the  King's  treasures  have  been  exhausted,  how  his  revenues 

*  are  impaired,  how  his  reputation  is  lessened  I'  He  proposed 
the  appointment  of  committees  to  inquire  into  grievances, 
and  '  that  the  common  cause  may  have  a  full  precedence'  of 
supply.  The  committees  were  appointed,  and  their  investigar 
tions  brought  out  damning  proofs  of  waste  of  the  Bang's  reve- 
nue, of  misappropriation  of  subsidies,  of  illegal  impositions,  and 
of  gross  mismanagement 

While  these  inquiries  were  proceeding,  the  King  sent  mes- 
sage after  message  to  urge  on  the  supplies.  In  one  of  these 
he  wrote :  *  I  must  let  you  know  that  I  will  not  allow  any 
'  of  my  servants  to  be  questioned  amongst  you ;  much  less 
'  sudi  as  are  of  eminent  place,  and  near  unto  me.  ...  I  see 
'  you  specially  aim  at  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.'  But  the 
Commons  were  not  to  be  diverted  from  their  purpose.  Their 
inquiries  were  continued ;  and  at  length  they  reached  the  con- 
sideration of  supply.  Three  subsidies  and  three  fifteenths 
were  proposed.  This  proposal  was  met  by  Eliot  in  a  singu* 
larly  bold  and  striking  manner.  He  was  for  granting  the  aids 
demanded,  but  not  until  their  grievances  had  been  redressed. 
What  were  the  ways  of  their  forefathers  ?  The  Commons,  in 
the  16th  Henry  III.,  had  excused  themselves  from  granting  a 
supply  until  *  Hugh  de  Burgh,  a  favoufite  never  to  be  paral- 
'  leled  but  now,  having  been  the  only  minion  both  to  the  king 
'  then  Uvine,  and  to  his  father  which  was  dead,'  had  been  dis- 
naced;  and  then  they  freely  granted  it.  Again,  in  the  1st 
fiichard  II.,  the  supply  demanded  was  refused  until  De  la 
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Pole»  Earl  of  Suffolk,  ^  was  reosoYed  both  ftom  his  offices  and 
'  the  Court'  Let  these  be  their  examples !  His  counsels  pre* 
Tailed.  The  supply  was  voted ;  but  the  Bill  was  '  to  be  brought 
^'in  when  we  shall  have  pres^ited  our  grievances  and  receiyed 
^•his  Majesty's  answer  thereto.'  In  vain  the  King  rebuked 
them,  saying  that  he  would  grant  *  liberty  of  council,  but  not 
^  of  control;'  and  desired  them  to  '  remember  that  parliaments 
'  are  altogether  in  my  power  for  their  calling,  sitting,  and  dis- 
^solution ;  and  therefore,  as  I  find  the  fruits  of  tibem  to  be 
^  good  or  evil,  they  are  to  continue,  or  not  to  be.'  This  threat 
was  answered  by  a  remonstrance,  discussed  with  closed  doors ; 
and  followed  by  the  impeachment  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Many  new  incidents  in  these  memorable  proceedings  are 
here  d&closed,  and  especially  a  full  report  of  Eliot's  great 
speech.  In  this  terrible  invective  against  the  Duke— who  was 
likened  to  Sejanus — ^he  exposed,  in  burning  words,  the  nuB- 
deeds  of  the  minister,  while  he  carefully  guarded  the  King  him- 
self from  personal  responsibility :  ^  In  nothing  we  intend  to 
^  reflect  the  least  ill  odour  on  His  Majesty,  or  his  most  blessed 
^  father  of  happy  memory :  but  with  all  honour  of  Iheir  names 
^  we  do  admire  them,  and  only  strive  to  vindicate  their  fames 
^^from  such  as  would  eclipse  them.'  In  grand  and  simple  elo- 
quence this  speech  may  bear  comparison  with  the  best  exam- 
ples of  ancient  and  modem  oratory;  and  in  courage,  where  shall 
we  find  its  parallel  ?  He  was  braving  an  unscrupulous  favou- 
rite and  a  vindictive  King ;  and  he  knew  the  fi:ailty  of  his  pri- 
vilege. Vengeance  fell  swiflly  upon  him.  On  the  following 
day,  he  and  Sir  Dudley  Digges  were  called  to  the  door  of  the 
House  upon  pretence  of  business,  and  suddenly  conveyed  to  the 
Tower  by  two  king's  messengers.  The  outraged  Commons 
resolved  that  they  would  'pass  to  no  other  business  until 
^  lighted  in  their  liberties,'  and  overawed  the  Court.  Digges 
was  presently  released ;  and  EUot,  afber  a  few  days'  imprison- 
«entVd  fritless  questioBing,  was  set  free.  tLcoSTZ 
humbled ;  but  the  breach  with  the  Commons  was  now  irrepa- 
rable. In  vain  was  the  hastening  of  the  Subsidy  Bill  de- 
manded :  the  Commons  were  occupying  themselves  with  a  spi- 
rited remonstrance,  designed  as  an  appeal  to  the  people.  The 
King  evaded  the  formal  delivery  oi  this  indictment  against 
his  government  and  favourite,  by  a  sudden  dissolution;  but  the 
resolute  Speaker  contrived  to  state  its  substance  to  His  Majesty, 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  crave,  on  behalf  of  the 
Commons,  the  removal  of  Buckingham  from  the  royal  presence. 
And  thus  another  Parliament  was  dissolved,  in  anger  and  with- 
out supplies. 
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The  Court  shrank  fix)m  a  furth^  violatioii  of  privile^e^  in 
^be  persons  of  its  members.  But  the  remonstnmce  was  oraered 
to  be  burned;  and  Buckingham  and  his  creatures  were  left  to 
wreak  their  vengeance  upon  Eliot.  He  now  became  the  victim 
of  A  conspiracy,  contrived  by  Ba^.  His  accounts  as  Yice- 
Admiral  were  diluted;  his  adnunistration  aspersed;  and,  at 
length,  his  patent  of  office  was  sequestered. 

Meanwhile  the  King,  pressed  by  his  necessities,  determined 
to  levy  money  upon  his  subjects  without  any  pretence  of  law. 
In  some  counties,  voluntary  levies  of  the  sums  which  Par- 
liament had  intended  to  grant  were  urged  by  proclamation; 
in  others,  such  levies  were  actually  made.     The  duties  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  continued  to  be  collected,  without  Par- 
Uamentary  authority.     A  forced  loan  was  extorted  from  the 
dty  of  London ;  and  that  and  other  seaports  were  required  to 
fornish  ships  and  troops  for  the  protection  of  commerce  in  the 
narrow  seas — ^a  prelude  to  the  more  memondble  levy  of  ship- 
money  at  a  later  period.     These  exactions  were  generally  re- 
sisted aia  unlawful.    It  is  vain  for  royalist  writers  to  pretend  that 
tkey  were  even  of  doubtful  legality ;  the  Court  knew,  as  well  as 
the  people,  that  they  were  against  law.     It  was  clear  that  this 
despia'ate  vaiture  had  already  failed,  when  war  was  suddenly 
declared  widi  France ;  and  a  general  forced  loan  was  demanded 
&r  carrying  it  on.     This  loan  was  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  first 
subsidies  voted  by  Parliam^it ;  but  in  the  meantime  was  to  be 
extorted  by  commissianers  acting  under  the  sole  authority  of  the 
King.    All  classes  of  the  people  combined  to  resist  this  mon- 
stroiis  imposition.    In  vain  was  obedience  enjoined  from  the 
pslpit     In  vain  were  English  gentlemen  of  tiie  first  quality 
lonoved  to  prisons  in  distant  counties,  and  brought  up  as  recu- 
smls  before  the  Council  Board.     They  would  Imve  given  will- 
H^Iy  to  the  law,  but  would  render  nothing  to  prerogative. 
aid  anything  been  wanting  to  confirm  then*  repugnance,  it 
woold  have  been  found  in  the  die^raoeful  failure  of  the  opera- 
taoBs  of  the  fleet  on  the  French  coast.    But  however  foiled, 
the  Cioort  had  one  satisfaction.    Eliot  was  safely  lodged  in  the 
6ate4iouse,  as  a  recusant ;  and  other  leaders  of  the  country 
ptr^  were  in  the  same  plight.    ^  I  could  be  content  to  lend  as 
'  Wttl  as  others,'  said  John  Hampden  to  the  Council ;  '  but  I 
*  fear  to  draw  upon  mysdf  that  curse  in  Magna  Charta  which 
'  diould  be  read  twice  a  year  against  those  who  infringed  it ;' 
whereupon  he  was  sent  to  join  Eliot  in  the  Gate-house,     la 
wn  he  appealed,  with  others,  for  his  release  to  servile  judges, 
disloyal  to  the  law   and  to  the  people.     Whenever  the  law 
Ailed  to  suit  the  purpose  of  its  sworn  guardians,  they  fenced 
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themselves  behind  prerogative.  *  The  Commons  do  not  know/ 
said  Justice  Whitelocke,  '  what  letters  and  commands  we  re- 
*  ceive  1'  For  the  present,  the  country  party  were  trampled 
under  the  heels  of  the  Court. 

But  still  no  money  was  forthcoming ;  while  the  country  was 
at  war  with  France  and  Spain,  and  the  fleet  and  army  were 
clamorous  for  their  pay.  In  one  way  only  could  money  be 
raised ;  and  in  January  1627,  the  King  was  constrained  to  issue 
writs  for  another  Parhament.  On  the  same  day  EUot  and  his 
fellow-prisoners,  nearly  one  hundred  in  number,  were  set  at 
liberty.  They  were  soon  foremost  at  the  elections ;  everywhere 
the  country  declared  itself  against  the  forced  loan ;  and  every- 
where the  party  of  Eliot  and  Hampden  triumphed.  The  first 
gentlemen  in  England  were  opposed  to  the  Court ;  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  were  foremost  in  defence  of  pubHc  liberty. 
Property,  local  influence,  reputation,  learning,  and  popularity 
were  united  in  the  country  party,  who  represented  the  general 
sentiments  and  will  of  the  English  people.  The  whole  country 
supported  Parliament  against  prerogative.  There  was  no  taint 
of  disloyalty  or  revolution  upon  any  class  of  the  King's  subjects ; 
democracy  was  unknown ;  but  there  was  a  firm  resolution  to 
maintain  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  commonalty  against 
the  usurpations  of  the  Crown.  Such  a  Parliament  could  not  be 
assembled  without  misgivings,  and  projects  were  even  enter- 
tained of  coercing  it  by  a  foreign  soldiery. 

Parliament  was  opened  on  the  17  th  of  March.  Laud 
preached  a  sermon  to  both  Houses,  exhorting  them  to  unity 
and  obedience ;  and  the  Sang  told  the  Commons,  in  a  threaten- 
ing speech,  that  his  only  object  in  calling  them  together  was  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  supply.  K  this  were  put  in  hazard,  *  he 
*  should  himself  use  those  other  means  which  God  had  put  into 
'  his  hands ; '  adding  haughtily,  *  that  they  were  not  to  take 
'  this  as  a  threatening,  for  he  scorned  to  threaten  any  but  his 
'  equals.'  And  thus  prepared  for  moderation  by  a  high-church 
lecture,  and  a  high-prerogative  admonition,  the  Commons  pro- 
ceeded  to  the  d!ection  of  a  Speaker.  Their  choice  promised 
well  for  the  Court,  for  it  fell  upon  Sir  John  Finch,  a  courtier 
wholly  in  the  interests  of  the  King,  and  opposed  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  assembly  over  which  he  was  called  to  preside. 
The  grand  Conunittee  for  Religion  having  proposed  to  address 
the  King  for  a  general  fast,  the  Court  party  were  forward  in 
supporting  it,  in  the  spirit  of  Laud,  as  a  pledge  of  unity  and 
peace.  But  Eliot  took  care  to  show  how  little  his  interpretar- 
tion  of  this  religious  observance  resembled  that  of  the  Court 
and  high-church  party.     They  desired  to  enlist  religion  into 
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the  political  service  of  tlie  Crown,  and  to  use  its  influence  in 
aid  of  civil  obedience  and  submission.  Eliot  regarded  it  in  a 
lugher  sense,  as  the  source  of  inspiration  and  conscientious 
duty.  '  It  is  religion,  not  the  name  of  religion/  said  he, '  that 
'  must  guide  us :  that  in  the  truth  thereof  we  may,  with  all 
'unity,  DC  concordant:  not  turning  it  into  subtlety  and  art, 

*  playing  with  God  as  with  the  powers  of  men :  but  in  the 
'  sincerity  of  our  souls  doing  that  work  we  came  for.'  Eliot 
was  no  Puritan ;  but  cheri^iing  the  Protestant  faith  no  less 
than  civil  liberty,  he  viewed  with  well-founded  alarm  the  dan- 
gerous union  between  the  high-church  doctrines  of  Laud  and 
we  high-prerogative  principles  of  the  Court,  He  was  serious 
and  devout  in  reli^ous  discussions,  even  in  a  secular  assembly, 
as  was  the  fashion  of  his  time ;  but,  except  in  political  aims,  he 
had  little  agreement  with  the  Puritan  party,  who  were  eventu- 
ally to  be  in  the  ascendant. 

After  the  solemn  fast,  the  Commons  applied  themselves  at 
once  to  '  that  work  they  came  for,' — the  redress  of  grievances. 
Sir  Francis  Seymour  ridiculed  the  slavish  doctrines  of  the 
pulpit,  that  all  they  had  was  the  King's.  Philips  asked  'Were 
'  they  indeed  slaves ;  and  had  they  there  but  a  day  of  liberty 
'  of  speech  before  returning  to  their  servitude  ?  Was  that 
'  meeting  but  as  the  solemn  feast  given  by  the  old  Romans 
'  to  their  bondsmen ;  and  after  freedom  given  to  them  for  the 
'  hour,  to  ease  their  a£9icted  minds,  were  they  to  put  on  their 
'  chains  again  ?'  And  referring  to  his  own  wrongs,  he  said: 
<  To  have  my  liberty,  which  is  uie  soul  of  my  life,  taken  from 
'  me  by  power ;  and  to  have  my  body  pent  up  in  gaol,  without 
'  remedy  by  law ;  and  to  be  so  adjudged !     If  this  be  law,  why 

*  do  we  talk  of  liberty  ?  Why  do  we  trouble  ourselves  to  di*- 
'  pate  about  purchases,  property  of  goods,  and  the  like  ?  What 
'  may  a  man  call  his  own,  if  not  the  liberty  of  his  person  ? ' 
Coke  cited  a  '  noble  record,'  the  26th  Edward  III.,  ^  Loans 
'  against  the  will  of  the  subject  are  against  reason  and  the 
'£nmchises  of  the  land.'  Wentworth,  still  siding  with  the 
people,  closed  a  great  speech  in  these  words :  '  By  one  and  the 

*  same  thing  have  the  King  and  the  people  been  hurt,  and  by 
'  the  same  must  they  be  cured.  We  must  vindicate — ^what? 
'  New  things  I     No  I  our  ancient,  lawful,  and  vital  liberties ! 

*  We  must  reinforce  the  laws  made  by  our  ancestors.  We 
'  must  set  such  a  stamp  upon  them,  as  no  licentious  spirit  shall 

*  dare  hereafter  to  invade  them.' 

And  Eliot,  in  a  masterly  oration,  exposed  the  grievances  and 
wrongs  which  the  people  had  lately  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
power.     His  principles,  his  precedents,  his  legal  learning,  his 
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clasEdcal  iSastraticms,  were  wrought  into  one  great  argument  in 
support  of  law  and  liberty.  It  is  now  for  the  first  time  brought 
to  hght^  and  may  be  studied  as  one  of  the  best  examples  of  his 
style.  He  spoke  not  of  his  own  wrongs^  but  of  violatioBfl  of 
the  law.  His  speech  opened  with  these  suggestive  words :  '  I 
'  know  not  in  what  quality  I  may  now  speiS:,  nor  with  what 

*  hope.  May  I^  as  a  free  man^  use  the  just  liberty  of  our  an- 
'  cestors  to  expostulate  our  rights :  or  must  I,  in  sorrow^  com- 
^  plain  of  the  unhappiness  of  the  times  which  has  lefl  us^  it  might 
'  seem,  unworthy  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  those  elders?' 
Having  proved  the  illegdity  of  late  exactions,  and  enumerated 
recent  violations  of  the  law  and  innovations  in  reHgion,  he 
proceeded  to  argue :  *  Without  that  change  in  policy  by  whi<di 
^  law  is  set  at  nought,  there  could  not  be  an  innovation  in 
'  religion.  .  .  .  We  have  to  guard  religion  against  what  has 
'  befallen  liberty.     Shall  I  repeat  tiie  invasions  made  upon  that 

*  sacred  relic  of  our  ancestors  ?  the  attempts  upon  our  property, 
'  the  attempts  upon  our  persons !  Our  monies  taken,  osr 
'  merchandizes  seized  I  loans,  benevolences,  contributions,  im- 

*  positions,  levied  or  exacted !  Our  bodies  haJrried  and  impri- 
^  soned,  and  the  power  and  execution  of  the  laws  that  diould 
'  protect  us,  vilified  and  contemned !' 

Such  were  the  grievances  to  be  redressed ;  but  as  yet  there 
had  been  no  mention  of  supply.  On  the  24th  of  March  Secre- 
tary Sir  John  Cooke  implored  the  House  *  that  the  King  should 

*  have  precedency  of  honour  if  not  of  time;'  but  the  Comnums 
insisted  that  right  must  first  be  done.  They  agreed,  however, 
that  grievances  and  supply  should  be  rrferred  to  the  same 
Committee  of  the  whole  House ;  but  this  Committee  were  to 
consider,  first,  the  liberty  of  the  subject  in  his  person  and  goods, 
and  next  His  Majesty's  supply.  Four  resolutions,  reported 
from  this  Committee,  were  communicated  to  the  Lords  *;  when 
the  Ejng  sent  a  message  to  the  Commons  assuring  them  of  tiieir 
liberties,  *  whether  they  should  think  fit  to  secure  themselves 

*  therein  by  way  of  Bill  or  otherwise.'  Immediately,  without  a 
dffisentient  voice,  a  resolution  was  agreed  to,  granting  his 
Majesty  five  subsidies.  This  vote  showed  the  good  faith  ot  the 
Commons  in  their  dealings  with  the  King ;  but  as  in  the  last 
Parliament,  a  grant  of  the  Commons,  not  confirmed  by  statute^ 
had  been  made  the  pretext  for  ill^al  exactions,  this  resolutiott 
was  designedly  left  without  dates  or  other  conditions,  which  were 
reserved  for  the  Bill,  whenever  it  might  be  introduced.     The 

*  The  sabstance  of  these  resolutions  will  be  found  at  voL  ii.  p. 
162.  " 
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Court  received  this  vote  'vritb  joyfulness,  and  the  King  promptlj 
acknowledged  it;  y^t  such  was  his  folly,  and  such  the  pre- 
snmption  of  his  favourite,  that  he  suffered  Buckingham's  thanks 
to  be  coupled  willi  his  own.  Well  did  Eliot  express  the  general 
indignation  at  this  ill-tuned  impertinence.  '  They  had  no  respect 

*  to  any  but  His  Majesty  alone :  nor  intended  to  give  any  man 
'  oontent,  but  him  only^  nor  regarded  any  man's  acceptance  but 
'  li]&  It  could  not  become  any  subject  to  bear  himself  in  such 
'  a  fashion^  as  if  no  grace  ought  to  descend  from  the  Eang  to 
'  the  people,  nor  any  loyalty  ascend  from  the  people  to  the 
'  King,  but  ^ough  him  only.'  The  House  relished  this  rebuke 
to  the  intrusive  favourite,  and  cried  out,  '  Well  spoken.  Sir 

*  John  Eliot' 

Meanwhile  the  resolutions  for  protecting  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  were  to  be  discussed  at  a  conference  of  Lords  and 
Co>^i^^ii^^)(>3QS.  Digges,  Littleton,  Selden,  and  Coke  were  ap- 
pointed managers  for  the  Commons,  to  whom  were  afterwards 
added  Noye,  GlanviUe,  and  Kolle;  and  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor-General  were  heard  on  behalf  of  the  King.  The 
learning  and  laborious  accuracy  of  the  Parliamentary  lawyers 
were  unassailable.  A  precedent  cited  by  Selden  having  been 
disputed,  that  learned  lawyer  affirmed  ^  that  he  had  not  quoted 
'  a  record  which  he  had  not  copied  with  his  own  hands  from 

*  the  Tower,  the  Exchequer,  or  the  King's  Bench ;  and  that 
'  if  Mr.  Attorney  could  find  any  adverse  precedent  in  all  those 

*  reeords,  he  would  forfeit  his  head.'  Yet  did  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  persist  in  maintaining  the  King's  prerogative  to 
Imprison,  without  reason  assigned,  any  subject  of  the  realm. 
The  King's  pleasure  was  averred  to  be  a  rule  of  law !  Well 
was  it  rej^ed  that,  to  show  a  lawful  cause  for  every  commit- 
ment, was  as  necessary  for  tiie  protection  of  the  King  himself 
as  for  his  subjects ;  for  otherwise  he  might  be  held  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  his  ministers.  GlanviUe  cited  the  dictum  of  a 
judge  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  *  K  the  king  conmiand  me 
'  to  arrest  a  man,  and  I  arrest  him,  he  shall  have  an  action  of 
^  false  imprisonment  against  me,  though  it  were  done  in  the 

*  king's  presence.'  Tnus  early  had  the  doctrine  tiiat  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong  been  acknowledged  by  our  laws. 

After  hearing  these  learned  arguments,  the  Lords  agreed  to 
a  trimming  resolution^ — ^that  a  commitment  by  the  King  or 
council  was  good  in  point  of  authority,  and  if  the  cause  were 
just,  good  also  for  the  matter ;  without  prejudice  either  to  the 
prerogatives  of  the  King  or  the  resolutions  of  the  Commons. 
Such  then  appeared  to  be  all  the  satisfaction  promised  to  the 
mrongB  of  the  subject — monstrous  assertions  of  prerogative  on 
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behalf  of  the  Crown — ^timid  and  hesitating  submission  in  the 
Lords.  Yet  while  these  deliberations  were  proceeding,  the 
King,  with  indecent  haste,  sent  no  less  than  five  messages  to  the 
Commons,  urging  them  to  proceed  with  the  Subsidy  BilL  In 
one  of  these  he  aroused  their  jealousy  by  desiring  them  to 
forego  their  Easter  adjournment;  and  in  another  he  threatened 
them  with  dissolution.  But  their  liberties  were  still  in  danger, 
and  they  resolved  to  maintain  them.  Accordingly  a  declaration 
against  martial  law  and  the  billeting  of  soldiers  was  directed 
to  be  laid  before  the  King  by  the  Speaker,  who  was  instructed 
to  enforce  their  ancient  right  to  consider  grievances  before  they 
voted  supply — at  the  same  time  assuring  His  Majesty  that  they 
had  been  careful  to  respect  his  prerogative. 

The  Court,  perceiving  that  the  Commons  were  not  to  be 
overborne,  now  attempted  a  deceitful  compromise.  On  the 
25th  April,  the  Lords  commimicated  to  the  other  House  five 
resolutions  concerning  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  evading  any 
aissertion  of  right,  relying  upon  the  word  of  the  King  as 
security,  and  affirming  merely  that  the  cause  of  any  commit- 
ment should  be  declared  within  a  convenient  time.  The 
Commons  promptly  declined  so  empty  a  satisfaction  of  their 
claims.  And  here  the  King  interposed,  to  confirm  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Lords.  The  Commons  being  summoned  to  the 
bar  of  the  Upper  House,  the  Lord  Keeper  announced  that  the 
Kin^  had  conunanded  him  to  let  them  know  that  he  will 
'  maintain  all  his  subjects  in  the  just  freedom  of  their  persona 
'  and  safety  of  their  estates ;  and  that  he  will  govern  according 
^  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm ;  and  that  they  shall 
*  find  as  much  security  in  his  royal  word  and  promise,  as  in  the 
^  strength  of  any  law  they  could  make.'  But  what  faith 
could  the  Commons  have  in  the  word  of  a  king,  whose  counsel 
had  maintained  that  every  violation  of  the  liberties  of  the 
subject  had  been  warranted  by  law,  and  whose  transparent 
object  it  was  to  extort  a  Subsidy  Bill  by  vague  promises  ?  The 
message  was  coldly  answered  by  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee to  draw  a  Bill  containing  the  substance  of  Magna 
Charta  and  the  other  statutes  concerning  the  liberty  of  the 
subject     And  hence  c%me  the  memorable  JPetition  of  Bight. 

While  this  great  measure  was  under  discussion,  the  King 
sent  another  message  by  Mr.  Secretary  Cooke,  who  entreated 
them  to  trust  to  His  Majesty's  royal  word,  and  protested  that  if 
they  passed  such  a  Bill  as  they  were  then  considering^  the 
Government  could  not  be  carried  on.  At  the  same  tinie  he 
incautiously  afforded  them  the  best  justification  of  their ;  pro- 
ceedings, by  affirming  that  in  obedience  to  his  oath  he  w^ould 
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be  bound  to  commit  any  one  ^  without  expressing  the  cause  to 
'  the  gaoler  or  to  the  judges,  or  to  any  councillor  in  England, 
'  except  the  King  himsel^^^*  After  such  an  admission  as  this, 
could  any  one  doubt  that  the  liberty  of  the  subject  must  be 
Larded  by  a  new  declaratory  law?  Of  what  avail  was  the 
jng's  promise  to  respect  existing  laws  interpreted  after  such  a 
fiishion  ?  And  strong  in  this  conviction,  the  House  was  dis- 
cussing a  representation  to  the  King,  when  on  the  2nd  of  May, 
His  Majesty  again  irregularly  intenered  with  their  debates  by 
*  another  message,  informing  them   that  ^he  would  have  no 

*  encroachment  upon  that  sovereignty  or  prerogative  which  God 

*  had  put  into  his  hands  for  their  good;'  and  that  they  had  little 
more  time,  as  the  Session  must  be  closed  on  the  12  th.  The 
Commons  repUed  by  a  respectful  address,  in  which,  whUe  dis- 
daiming  any  intention  to  encroach  upon  the  royal  prerogatives, 
they  avowed  their  determination  to  guard  their  own  hberties 
fiom  ministers  of  the  Crown.  Charles,  making  a  show  of  conces- 
sion, was  now  willing  that  a  Bill  should  be  passed  confirming 
existing  laws  *  without  additions,  paraphrases,  or  explanations.' 
Had  anything  been  wanting  to  confirm  the  resolution  of  the 
Commons,  this  vain  attempt  to  evade  the  very  point  in  dispute 
was  conclusive.  Next  day  they  were  entreated  by  another 
message  to  rely  upon  the  King's  word.  This  further  appeal  to 
their  confidence  was  discuss^  in  a  Committee,  sitting  with 
closed  doors,  and  free  from  the  constraints  of  their  courtier 
Speaker.  It  was  soon  disposed  of  by  a  single  sentence  from 
Pym.  'His  Majesty's  oath  at  his  coronation,  binding  himself  to 
^  main  tain  the  laws  of  England,  was  at  least  as  strong  as  his 
'  royal  word  could  be ;  and  since  he  had  abeady  given  them 
'his  oath,  what  better  would  they  be  for  his  word?'  Coke, 
holding  the  Petition  of  Right  in  his  hand,  said, '  We  must  take 
'  His  Majesty's  word  no  otherwise  than  in  a  parliamentary 

*  way.*  ...  *  Kings  speak  by  records.'    And  so  it  was  resolved 
that  the  King's  word  should  oe  taken. 

On  the  8th  May,  the  Petition  of  Eight,  condemning  every 
recent  violation  of  liberty,  was  communicated  to  the  Lords  at 
a  conference ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Subsidy  Bill  was 
ordered  to  be  prepared,  in  such  a  form  as  to  make  its  operation 
conditional  on  the  grant  of  the  petition. 

The  Lords,  pressed  by  a  letter  from  the  Kin^  and  by  all 
the  influence  of  the  Court,  attempted  to  neutralise  the  I'eti- 
tion  of  Right  by  a  saving  clause — artfully  prepared  by  Bishop 
"Williams — *  to  leave  entire  the  sovereign  power.'    But  no  such 

•  Vol.  ii.  p-  188. 
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sabllety  conld  deceiye  the  lawyers  and  statesmexi  of  the  coun* 
trj  party.  Pym  knew  not  what  this  soverdgn  power  was :  *  It 
^  seems  to  be  another  power,  distinct  from  the  power  of  the 
^  law.'  .  .  •  *  We  cannot  leare  him  a  sovereign  power,  for  he 
^  was  never  possessed  of  it.'  And  Wentworth,  in  the  last  words 
which  he  ever  spoke  in  defence  of  liberty,  put  aside^  with  dis- 
dain, this  new  fiction  of  sovereign  power.  Bepeated  confer^ 
ences  ensued ;  and  at  length  the  Lords,  notwithstanding  all  the 
intrignes  of  the  Court,  yielded  to  the  unanswerable  ai^uments 
of  the  Commons,  and  agreed  to  the  Petition  of  Bight 

There  seemied  no  longer  any  escape  for  the  King ;  but  the 
crafb  and  falsehood  which  were  one  day  destined  to  bring  him 
to  the  scaffold,  were  now  to  be  revealed.  His  first  des^n  wa^ 
to  grant  the  petition  and  violate  it,  as  he  had  violated  former 
laws ;  and  wiiii  this  view  he  put  secret  questions  to  the  judges 
concemii^  the  binding  force  of  the  petition.  Tiieir  answers 
were  servile  enough ;  but  the  parliamentary  lawyers  had  done 
their  work  too  well  to  admit  of  its  being  easily  set  at  nought. 
The  King  dared  not  accept  it,  but  he  endeavoured  to  save  hinir 
sdf  by  an  unworthy  subterfuge.  Both  Houses  were  assembled 
to  receive  his  answer,  when,  instead  of  signifying  his  assent  in 
the  accustomed  and  binding  words, '  sok  droit  fait  comme  il  est 
^  desire^  a  new  and  evasive  form  of  answer  was  used,  devoid  of 
fbrce  or  validity. 

But  the  contest  was  not  yet  over.  The  Subsidy  Bill  had 
still  to  be  passed ;  and  the  Commons  were  not  in  a  mood  to 
Buflfer  their  liberties  to  be  sacrificed  to  royal  fraud.  Eliot  sto€>d 
forth  again  as  their  leader  in  this  crisis.  In  one  of  his  greatest 
speeches,  he  reviewed  the  condition  of  the  kingdom,  the  inva^ 
sion  of  its  liberties,  the  exhaustion  of  its  resources,  the  disgrace 
of  its  arms,  the  ignorance  or  corruption  of  its  ministers.  All 
the  failures  of  Buckingham  were  exposed ;  all  the  evils  under 
which  the  State  was  suffmng  were  ascribed  to  that  vain  and 
incapable  minister,  whose  name,  however,  was  not  yet  mei^ 
tioned.  He  concluded  by  proposing  that  these  grievances 
diould  be  represented  to  His  Majesty  in  a  Bemonstrance ;  and 
his  counsels  found  ready  favour  with  the  House.  In  vain  did 
the  King  seek  to  turn  them  aside  by  messages  alleging  the 
necessity  of  an  early  prorogation,  and  commanding  them  not  to 
ent^r  into  any  new  business :  they  merely  hastened  the  work 
they  had  in  hand.  In  sad  and  earnest  mood — nay,  sometimes 
even  in  tears -^  this  Bemonstrance  was  debated,  with  closed 
doors.  And  when  at  length  Sir  Edward  Coke  named  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  as  the  author  of  all  these  miseries,  and 
denounced  him  as  the  'grievance  of  grievances,'  the  whole 
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Hoiise'vras  eager  to  renew  the  impeadbmentagaixigt  him.  Before 
their  Bemonstranee  was  completed^  a  conciliatory  message  was 
Bent  through  the  Speaker ;  which  was  followed  by  another  from 
the  Lords,  desiring  the  Commons  to  join  with  them  in  a  peti- 
tion to  His  Majesty  for  another  answer  to  the  Petition  of  Kight. 
To  this  proposal  the  Commons  gladly  assented ;  but  still  pro 
oeeded  with  the  Bemonstrance. 

The  King  was  now  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  tardy 
concession,  by  which  he  hqped  at  once  to  save  his  minister^ 
and   to    secure    his    subsidies.     The    Commons    were    sum- 
moned  hastily  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords;  and  the  King,  ex- 
pressing his  regret  that  the  former  answer   had    failed  to 
nve  full  satisfaction,  said  he  had  ordered  it  to  be  cat  out 
m>m  the  Journals.     The  Petition  of  Bight  was  again  read^ 
and  the  King's  full  assent  was  duly  signified  in  the  binding 
words, '  soii  droit  fait  camme  il  est  desire.^    The  Petition  of  Bight 
was  law.   ^  I  have  done  my  part,'  added  the  King.   ^  Wherefore, 
*  if  this  Parliament  hath  not  a  happy  conclusion,  the  sin  is 
'  yours ;  I  am  free  firom  it.'    Had  the  King  dealt  frankly  and  in 
good  faith  with  the  Commons,  when  first  the  Petition  of  Bight 
was  presented,  the  Session  would  assuredly  have  been  brought 
to  a  happy  close.     And  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  country 
party  did  not  even  now  rest  contented  with  meir  victory,  and  agree 
to  a  truce  with  the  Court.    But  it  was  too  late.    The  treachery 
and  fiilsehood  of  His  Majesty's  first  answer  had  rekindled  the 
wrath  of  the  Commons  against  his  minister;  and  they  were 
now  in  full  cry  against  him.     The  long  delays  also  which  the 
resistance  to  the  Petition  of  Bight  had  caused,  had  embittered 
the  strife  between  the  Commons  and  the  Court.    Lord  Mohun, 
a  creature  of  Buckingham,  whose  misdeeds  had  been  exposed 
diffing  this  time,  was  impeached ;  and  Dr.  Mainwaring,  a  divine 
of  extreme  opinions,  who  had  upheld  from  the  pulpit  the  right 
of  the  King  to  impose  taxes  without  the  authority  of  Parlisr- 
ment,  and  3ie  duty  of  the  subject  to  pay  ihem,  under  penalty 
of  eternal  damnation,  was  impeached  and  punished.     And  now 
it  was  clear  that,  notwithstanding  the  passing  of  the  Petition  of 
B^ht,  the  Commons  had  no  intention  oi  abaiudoning  the  Bemon- 
strance.    True  to  their  engagements,  they  proceeded  to  pass 
the  Subsidy  Bills ;  but  they  were  no  less  earnest  in  the  work  of 
perfecting  this  indictment  against  the  great  cause  of  all  the 
grievances  under  which  they  had  suffered.      The  courtiers, 
onahle  to  set  aside  the  Bemonstrance,  endeavoured  at  least  to 
ipare  the  favourite's  name  from  its  terrible  accusations.     But 
Qiot  insisted  that  the  Duke  was  their  great  grievance : — 

'  No  man  can  deny  it.    If  it  were  questionable,  a  world  of  wit- 
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nefses  might  be  brought  agMiist  him  to  confirm  it  Look,  genendlj, 
over  all  the  land.  The  whole  kingdom  apeaka  it  Come  to  the 
•er eral  parta :  they  prove  it  Go  to  the  Coart — ^there  't  is  most 
apparent.  All  honours,  all  offices,  all  places,  all  preferments,  are 
disposed  by  him.  Virtue  er  service  merits  nothing  but  as  he  com- 
mands* Resort  from  thence  to  the  country,  and  see  what  is  there. 
There,  too,  you  shall  find  them  made  odious  by  his  favour,  or  nothing 
by  his  frowns.  Ckmie  to  the  city :  that  is  the  object  of  his  wilL 
His  entreaties  are  commands :  lus  commands  laws.  .  .  Go  to  the 
courts  of  justice:  go  to  the  lawyers.  What  right  has  he  not 
violated:  whom  has  he  not  oppressed?  .  .  .  Witness  religion,  wit- 
ness learning,  witness  law,  whether  his  power  be  not  the  greatest 
grievance  that  they  sufier.  .  .  .  Gome  yet  nearer  home.  Gome  to 
ourselves  as  we  are  here  met  in  Parliament  ...  Is  there  almost  any 
man  here  free  ?  I  verily  believe^  if  all  should  speak  their  con- 
sciences, few  would  be  exempt  What  prisoners  has  he  made? 
Whom  has  he  confined  ?  How  many  could  I  number,  how  many  do 
Ii€€^  whom  his  malice  has  made  that  way  miserable?  What  exiles 
has  he  caused  I  How  many  has  he  banished  I — ^banished  from  the 
Court,  banished  flrom  their  countries.' 

No  finer  invective  is  to  be  found — ^from  Demosthenes  to  Ed- 
mund Burke — than  this  great  oration  of  Eliot  against  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  It  was  addressed  to  those  who  knew  its  truth, 
and  had  suffered  from  the  very  wrongs  which  it  denounced. 
Its  results  were  decisive.  The  Duke  was  named,  by  acclama- 
tion, and  without  a  division ;  and  the  famous  Remonstrance 
was  completed.  Four  days  afterwards,  it  was  presented  to  the 
King  in  the  banquetin^-room  at  Whitehall.  The  accused 
favourite  stood  by  the  Kmg's  side  while  the  Commons  prayed, 
in  humble  and  respectful  language,  that  he  might  be  removed 
*  from  the  great  offices  of  trust,  as  well  as  from  his  place  of 
'  nearness  and  council  about  the  royal  person.'  The  King's 
reply  was  short  and  sullen.    *  He  thought  they  had  better 

<  understood  what  belonged  to  them,  and  what  to  him ;  for 
'  that  after  he  so  graciously  had  granted  them  their  Petition, 

<  he  expected  not  to  have  had  their  Remonstrance.'  But  a 
more  practical  answer  was  still  to  be  given.  When  the  Ejng 
rose  from  his  chair,  Buckingham  fell  on  one  knee,  as  if  about 
to  speak.  '  No,  George  I '  said  the  King,  raising  him  affec- 
tionately, while  the  favourite  kissed  his  hand;  and  they  left 
the  room  toeether.  What  further  sign  was  needed?  The 
Duke  was  stm  in  favour ;  and  the  Remonstrance  was  spumed. 

Something  yet  renuiined  to  be  done  before  the  end  of  the 
Session.  The  Supply  BiUs  were  passed ;  and  another  Bill  was 
introduced  for  granting  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundwe 
until  the  next  Seasioii  of  Parliament     Here,  again,  were  ue 
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old  differences  revived.      The  Commons  were  unwilling  to 
grant  these  duties  for  the  life  of  the  King,  until  they  had  been 
revised  and  amended ;  and  the  King-  rmised  to  accept  them 
for  any  shorter  period.     To  avert  a  collision,  it  was  suggested 
that  there  should  be  an  adjournment  instead  of  a  prorogation ; 
and  that  on  reassembling.  Parliament  should  pass  a  retrospec- 
tive Act,  legalising  prior  collections.     This  compromise  ivas 
rejected  by  the  King,  who  was  bent  upon  collecting  the  duties 
by  prerogative,  rather  than  accept  them  on  the  terms  proposed. 
The  Speaker  was  sent  to  warn  His  Majestv  that  the  merchants 
would  refuse  payment,  and  that  if  they  should  be  imprisoned, 
the  Petition  of  Right  would  be  violated.    They  were  mformed, 
in  reply,  that  His  Majesty  had  well  considered  it,  and  that  on 
Thureday  Parliament  would  be  prorogued.   The  time  was  short ; 
but  the  Commons  promised  themselves,  at  least,  the  satisfaction 
of  another  Remonstrance.    They  assembled  at  seven  o'clock  on 
Thursday  morning  to  complete  it ;  but  the  Speaker  was  closeted 
with  the  King,  and  kept  them  waiting  till  ten.     The  Remon- 
strance was  produced ;  but  the  Speaker  had  timed  his  arrival 
80  cleverly,  that  in  another  instant  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod 
was  knocking  at  the  door.     Gloomily  the  House  followed  him 
to  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  to  hear  a  speech  from  the  throne, 
which  was  to  mark  the  policy  and  temper  of  the  King,  for  the 
rest  of  his  ill-omened  reign.     He  confessed  that  he  had  hurried 
down  to  anticipate  the  presentation  of  their  Remonstrance.   He 
knew  that  they  had  there  affirmed  that  to  collect  tonnage  and 
poundage,  and  other  impositions  not  granted  by  Parliament, 
was  contrary  to  his  answer  to  the  Petition  of  Right.     This 
construction  was  so  false  that  he  was  there  to  decline  his  true 
intention.     He  had  granted  no  new  liberties;    he  had  only 
ocmfirmed  ancient  laws;    and  tonnage  and  poundage  was  a 
thing  he  could  not  go  without.     And  to  mark  his  defiance 
of  Parliament,  he  added,  *  I  command  you  all  that  are  here,  to 
'  take  notice  of  what  I  have  spoken  at  this  time  to  be  the  true 

*  intent  and  meaning  of  what  I  granted  in  your  petition ;  but 

*  especially  you,  my  lords  the  judges,  for  to  you  only,  under  me, 

*  bdongs  the  interpretation  of  the  laws.'  Here  was  the  key  to 
bis  poucy:  he  would  govern  by  his  own  prerogative,  and 
accept  the  law  from  his  own  obsequious  judges.  True,  he  had 
assented  to  the  Petition  of  Right;  but  upon  that  as  well  as 
other  statutes,  the  judges  could  put  their  own  interpretation. 

Thus  was  Parliament  again  closed  with  mistrust  and  appre- 
hension ;  but  before  its  last  sittings  Eliot  had  been  suddenly, 
called  away  by  a  great  affliction.  Lady  EUot  was  dead ;  and 
he  had  hastened  to  his  desolate  home.     But  his  was  a  manly 
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and  Christiflii  Borrow.  ^  Mere  sorrow/  he-  afterwards  told  liia 
ehiUren,  ^was  selfishness.'  •  .  •  ^Suoh  trials  were  their  in- 
^  structioii,  to  better  knowledge  of  themselves,  and  oonfirmat]0n 
^  of  their  virtue.'  His  letters  at  this  period  bespeak  his  de^ 
affidctioii  and  saddened  memories.  But  we  still  find  him  noting 
public  events,  and  forecasting  new  political  troubles.  The 
ni^-church  party  were  in  ihe  ascendant.  Laud  was  pso- 
aaoted  to  the  see  of  London,  Montagu  to  the  see  of  Chichester ; 
and  Mainwaring  was  rewarded  for  his  sufferings  at  the  hands 
of  the  Commons^  by  rich  preferments.  Jesuits  were  pardomed 
aad  favoured;  the  Puritans  reduced  to  silence.  Pr<Hnotions 
at  Court  were  no  less  ominous.  The  creatures  of  Buckingham 
filled  the  Council  Board ;  and  Wentworth,  having  at  l^igth 
Huide  his  choice  between  the  people  and  the  Court,  had  ao- 
eepted  a  peerage  and  the  service  of  the  Crown.  The  policy  of 
the  Court  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  cojMes  of  the  Petition 
of  Bight  printed  with  the  binding  answer  were  suppressed ;  and 
new  copies  were  distributed  with  the  first  false  answer.  Tonnaee 
and  poWage  were  levied  at  Hie  ports ;  new  duties  were  i^ 
posed  by  prerogative,  and  the  merchants  impriscmed  for  refusing 
to  pay  them.  And  to  complete  the  King's  defiance  of  the 
authority  and  privileges  of  Parliament,  the  Bemonstrance  was 
ordered  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  records,  and  his  own  speech 
at  the  end  of  the  Session  substituted  in  its  place. 

While  such  events  as  these  were  passing,  and  Eliot's  dcsnestic 
sorrow  was  yet  fresh  upon  him,  a  friend,  with  more  good*will 
than  delicacy,  offered  consolation  in  the  form  of  a  young  city 
iridow,  £ur  and  wealthy,  and  willing  to  be  wooed.  But  Eliot 
declined  the  traiptation,  and  still  brooded  over  his  public  and 
private  cares. 

On  the  23rd  of  August,  a  startling  catastrophe  raddenly 
changed  the  course  of  public  affairs.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham 
fell  at  Portsmouth,  under  the  knife  of  the  fanatic  Pelton. 
This  bk)ody  deed  caused  rejoicings  among  the  people,  and 
terror  in  the  Court.  The  assassiTi  confessed  that  he  had  been 
prompted  to  the  act  by  reading  the  Bemonstrance,  in  which  the 
favourite  had  been  denounced.  The  man  whom  the  CommoBJS 
had  impeached,  the  hand  of  the  assassin  had  struck  down.  The 
Court  laid  the  blame  of  the  murder  upon  the  Puritans ;  the 
Eang  meditated  vengeance  against  the  Duke's  enemies,  and  the 
authors  of  the  Bemonstrance.  lliere  would  be  no  new  policy, 
no  concessions  to  popular  opinion ;  but  the  contest  which  had 
been  suspaided  for  a  time,  was  to  be  renewed  with  deeper  re- 
s^itment.  Well  might  Eliot  write,  shortly  before  the  meeting 
of  Parliament  in  the  following  January^  ^  All  is  in  expectatioiu 
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*  Our  feares  exceeds  cor  hopes.  Daxmger  enlarges  itvelfein  so 
'  greate  a  measare  on  us,  that  nothing  bat  Heaven  shroods  ns 
'  uom  dispaire.' 

On  the  very  first  day  of  the  Session  Eliot  stood  up,  mth  his 
accustomed  boldness,  to  arraign  the  monstrous  outrages  of  the 
Court.  Could  it  be  bdieved  that  the  Conunons  were  «gain 
assembled  to  renew  their  complaints  of  invasion  of  liberty  of 
men's  persons,  and  property  in  men's  goods?  That  they  were 
to  complain  of  wrongs  to  religion  such  as  had  never  lill  then 
been  equalled ;  that  their  merchants,  members  of  that  House, 
had  suffered  injuries,  from  which  their  privilege  had  not  pro- 
tected them.  The  chief  author  of  former  grievances  was  indeed 
removed ;  but  Eliot  was  no  less  ready  to  strike  at  other  evil 
oouncillors.  ^  While  the  papists,'  he  said,  ^  the  Arminians,  and 
'their  sectaries  have  coimtenance:  while  such  men  are  in 
'  favour :  while  such  are  in  preferment :  while  they  stand  J90 
'  near  the  elbow  of  the  £jng  that  they  have  power  to  impeach 
'  the  credit  of  this  House ;  how  can  it  be  but  that  our  oiemies 
'  must  chafe  us,  and  God  will  not  be  turned  from  the  fierce- 
'  ness  of  his  wrath.'  The  earnest  religious  feeling  of  Eliot 
broke  out  more  strongly  than  in  any  former  speech.  The 
Puritans  must  have  been  delighted  listeners :  he  was  not  one 
of  them,  but  they  could  draw  inspiration  from  his  words — ere 
long,  to  be  deepened  into  fanaticism. 

Inquiry  was  now  made  concerning  the  issue  of  a  false  copy 
of  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  answer.  Who  had  dared  to  do  thM 
act?  It  was  proved  to  be  the  King  himself!  Under  his  own 
hand  he  had  commanded  '  that  these  copies  be  printed.'  The 
Eong  had  violated  law  and  privilege  during  the  recess,  and  when 
the  discussion  of  grievances  was  renewed  by  the  Commons,  he 
iDtimated,  by  a  message,  that  he  should  think  well  or  ill  of  them 
according  to  their  resolutions '  and  particular  men's  speeches.' 
Their  freedom  of  speech  was  threatened,  as  their  other  libertiea 
had  been  invaded.  Discussion  was  continued  oonceming  illegal 
exactions,  the  distraint  of  merchants'  goods,  and  the  breach 
of  the  privileges  of  the  House,  in  the  persons  of  their  own 
members ;  and  again  and  again,  did  the  l^ng  admonish  them  to 
be  careful  in  their  speeches.  Such  admonitions  were  unheeded ; 
and  while  His  Majesty  was  urging  them  to  pass  the  Tonnage  and 
Poundage  Bill,  they  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  refigious 
grievances.  The  Puritan  spirit  had  been  aroused  by  the  ex- 
cesses of  Laud  and  his  followers,  and  breathed  hotly  in  this 
debate ;  but  Eliot  expressed  the  general  sentiment  of  moderate 
churchmen  in  a  remarkable  speech,  to  which  we  are  introduced 
for  the  first  time.  It  was  not  possible  to  estimate,  from  examples 
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previously  published,  the  rank  of  Eliot  among  orators ;  but  this 
and  other  specimens  of  his  eloquence  entitle  him  to  an  eminent 
place.  His  faith  as  a  churchman,  and  his  aim  as  a  statesman, 
were  opened  in  a  few  words : — 

*  This  ground,  therefore,  let  us  lay  for  the  foandation  of  our 
building  :  that  that  truth,  not  with  words,  bat  with  actions,  we  will 
maintain.  Sir,  the  sense  in  which  our  Church  still  receives  tiiat 
truth,  is  contained  in  the  Articles.  There  we  shsll  find  that  which 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  have  established  against  all  the  practices  of 
our  adversaries.  Not  that  it  is  the  truth  because  confirmed  bj  Par* 
liament,  but  confirmed  bj  Parliament  because  it  is  the  truth.* 

Ever  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  King  and  his  coun- 
cillors, he  here  charged  all  innovations  in  religion  upon  the 
bishops,  who  were  undermining  the  faith  accepted  by  the 
people,  sanctioned  by  the  Churcn,  and  ratified  by  Parliament. 
For  His  Majesty,  he  said  — 

*  I  have  not  the  least  suspicion  of  his  ii^oodness,  or  the  least  diffi* 
dence  of  him.  His  piety  and  justice  will  still  retain  their  excel- 
lence, as  the  sun  his  brightness,  though  the  reflect  ion  of  that  glory 
in  the  effect  and  operation  be  obscured.  Though  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  8ome  vapours,  8ome  gross  and  putrid  exhalations,  some  cor- 
rupt ministers  and  servants,  that  light  may  be  eclipsed,  yet  it  is 
constantly  the  same  in  itself,  and  its  innate  property  and  virtue  are 
not  lessened  or  impeached.' 

But  against  tliese  corrupt  ministers  he  was  prepared  to  fight 
unto  death;  and  never  were  courage  and  eloquence  more 
worthily  united  in  a  good  cause.  In  these  noble  words  he 
expressed  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  destined  to  lay  down 
his  life: — 

'  There  is  a  ceremony  used  in  the  Eastern  churches,  of  standing  at 
the  repetition  of  tlie  Creed,  to  testify  their  purpose  to  maintain  it ; 
and  as  ^nme  had  it,  not  only  with  their  bodies  upright,  but  with 
thcdr  swords  drawn  !  Give  me  leave  to  call  that  a  cui«tom  very  com- 
meodabii'!  It  signified  the  constancy  and  readiness  of  their  reso- 
lution to  live  and  die  in  that  profeS:iion ;  and  that  ret^olution  I  hope 
we  have  with  a««  much  constancy  assumed,  and  on  all  occa^^ions  shall 
as  faithfully  discharge:  not  valuing  our  lives  where  the  adventure 
may  be  noec^sary,  for  the  defence  of  our  sovereign,  for  the  defence 
of  ,our  country,  for  the  defence  of  our  religion.* 

The  House  responded  to  this  eloquent  appeal  by  a  resolution 
— coftiraonly  known  as  the  Vow — ^adhering  to  the  Articles  of  the 
Churc^,  and  rejecting  the  doctrines  of  me  Jesuits, and  Armi- 
nians.  So  far  from  threatening  the  Church,  they  were  forward 
in  maintaining  her  doctrines  and  authority ;  but  they  de- 
nounced the  new  opinions  which  were  endangering  the  very 
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foundations  of  Church  and  State.  Further  discussions  ensued, 
and  still  Eliot  was  foremost  in  courage  as  in  eloquence — ever 
singling  out  men  in  power,  and  fixing  upon  them  the  responsi- 
bility for  every  grievance. 

But  this  essential  doctrine  of  ministerial  responsibility,  the 
King,  with  strange  rashness,  wholly  disclaimed.  The  Commons 
were  prepared  to  grant  revised  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage 
for  the  King's  life,  but  not  until  they  had  vin<Ucated  their  own 
privileges,  and  obtained  satisfaction  in  regard  to  religion.  They 
proceeded  against  officers  and  farmers  of  the  customs  who  had 
distrained  the  goods  of  members  for  non-payment  of  tonnage 
and  poundage  ;  they  committed  the  Sheriff  of  London  to  the 
Tower  for  contempt,  and  condemned  a  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  by  whom  these  illegal  proceedings  had  been 
upheld.  Dawes  and  Carmarthen,  two  farmers  of  customs  who 
had  seized  the  goods  of  Bolle,  a  member,  confessed  at  the  bar 
that  they  knew  him  to  be  a  member,  and  had  seized  his  goods 
for  dues  of  tonnage  and  poundage.  Dawes  stated  that  he  had 
been  commanded  by  the  King  himself  to  make  no  other  answer ; 
and  Carmarthen  avowed  that  he  had  replied  to  Mr.  Rolle's 
claim  of  privilege  *  that  he  should  not  have  it,  if  he  were  all 

*  the  body  of  the  House.'  Finely  did  Eliot  express  the  opinion 
of  the  House  at  these  disclosures.  '  The  heart-blood  of  the  liberty 

*  of  the  Commonwealth  receiveth  its  life  from  the  privilege  of 
'  this  House ;  and  that  privilege,  together  with  the  liberties  of 

*  the  subjects  of  the  realm — the  council  and  judges,  and  officers 
'  of  His  Majesty,  have  conspired  to  trample  under  their  feet.' 

Further  debates  upon  this  grave  question  were  interrupted 
by  a  message  from  the  King,  declaring  that  the  seizures  of 
merchants'  goods  had  been  made  by  his  own  command,  and 
hinting,  not  obscurely,  at  a  dissolution.  It  was  soon  followed  by 
.  another  message  desiring  a  short  adjournment ;  and  the  country 
party  were  now  assured  that  the  King  was  bent  upon  a  sudden 
dissolution.  But  were  all  their  wrongs  to  pass  without  ^rther 
protest?  Were  they  to  be  put  down  oy  prerogative,  without  a 
word  of  complaint  or  vindication  ?  Such  was  not  the  temper 
of  their  bold  and  constant  leaders.  They  knew  their  own 
danger :  the  eye  of  a  vindictive  king,  who  defied  privilege,  was 
upon  them;  but  they  resolved  to  risk  all  in  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

On  the  2nd  March,  the  House  met  again,  after  the  adjourn- 
ment, when  a  scene  was  enacted,  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  Parliament  Directly  after  prayers,  Eliot  rose  to 
c^peak.  At  the  same  moment  the  Speaker  stood  up,  saying 
th«t  he  had  the  King's  command  for  an  adjournment  until  the 
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lOtL  Eliot  persiflted  in  speaking,  supported  by  the  general 
sense  of  the  House^  when  the  Spesuker  stated  that  the  Eang  had 
commanded  him  to  quit  the  House^  after  deUvering  his  message, 
and  was  preparing  to  leave  the  chair.  On  the  instant,  Denzil 
Holies  and  Valentine,  who  were  sitting  on  either  side  of  the 
chair,  st6M>ed  forward  from  their  places,  and  laying  hands  upon 
the  Spealcer's  arms,  held  him  down  in  his  chair.  And  now, 
the  Speaker  being  safely  pinioned,  Eliot  proceeded.  His 
speech  was  short  and  stirring,  as  became  the  occasion.  Thus  he 
warned  the  Eling  and  his  advisers^  what  evils  would  they  have 
been  spared,  if  they  had  accepted  the  warning  I — ^  None  have 
^  gone  about  to  break  parliaments,  but  in  the  end  parliaments 
'  have  broken  them.  The  ejcamples  of  aU  ages  confirm  it. 
^  The  fates  in  that  hold  correspondency  with  justice.  No 
^  man  was  ever  blasted  in  this  House,  but  a  curse  fell  upon 

*  him.'  And  he  exhorted  his  audience  ^  as  true  Englishmen, 
'  to  show  the  affection  that  we  have  to  the  honour  and 
'  safety  of  our  sovereign,  to  show  our  affection  to  religion, 
'  and  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  subject.  It  befits 
'  us  to  declare  our  purpose  to  maintain  them,  and  our  re- 
'  solution  to  live  and  die  in  their  defence.'  *  And  with  this 
view  he  proposed  a  Declaration^  and  advanced  with  it  to  the 
table ;  but  llie  Speaker  refiised  to  receive  it.  He  desired  that 
it  might  be  read  by  the  Clerk ;  but  the  Clerk  refused  to  read  it. 
Again  and  again  was  the  Speaker  desired  to  do  his  duty ;  but 
he  wept,  and  pleaded  the  King's  commands.  Once  more  he 
attempted  to  leave  the  chair,  but  was  held  down  by  Holies, 
Valentine,  and  Long.*  In  the  midst  of  increasing  excitement. 
Strode  called  upon  the  House  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
turned  off  like  scattered  sheep,  as  they  were  last  Session,  and 
sent  home  with  a  scorn  put  upon  them  in  print ;  and  added, '  let 

*  all  who  desire  this  Declaration  read  and  put  to  the  vote,  stand 
^  up.'  The  vast  majority  arose,  with  loud  shouts  of  assent,  and 
Eliot  threw  tlie  Declaration  on  the  floor  in  the  midst  of  liiem. 
And  now  the  House  was  in  the  wildest  disorder ;  blows  were 
struck,  and  sword-hilts  grasped  in  menace ;  when  suddenly  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms  advanced  to  the  table  to  remove  the  mace. 
He  had  received  notice  of  a  message  £rom  the  King,  and  Black 
Bod  was  at  the  door.   There  was  a  cry  to  close  the  door ;  and  Sir 

*  A  portrait  of  Sir  John  Finch,  in  the  Speaker's  collection,  re- 
presents a  sturdy  personage,  with  much  firmness  of  character  in  the 
head  and  mouth,  and  a  muscular  frame.  Such  a  man  might  have 
offered  more  resistance :  but  he  was  probably  overcome  by  the  em- 
barrassment of  serving  two  masters,  rather  than  by  actual  force. 
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Miks  Hobart  threw  himself  upon  the  Serjeant^  took  from  him 
the  key  of  the  House,  replaced  the  mace  upon  the  table,  and 
locked  the  door.  Eliot,  now  raisins  his  voice  above  the  tumult, 
read  a  short  declaration  against  all  concerned  in  unlawful  ex- 
actions, which  was  accepted  by  general  acclamation.*  This 
being  done,  Eliot  spoke  his  last  words  in  Parliament ;  and  they 
were  worthy  of  the  man  and  of  the  occasion.  ^  And  for  myself,' 
he  said,  ^  I  ftirther  protest,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  if  my  fortune 
*  be  ever  again  to  meet  in  this  honourable  assembly,  where  I 
^  now  leave,  I  will  begin  again.'  Three  resolutions  were  then 
proposed  by  Holies,  denouncing  all  who  should  introduce  inno- 
vations in  religion,  or  be  concerned  in  the  levying  or  payment 
of  tonnage  and  poundage,  as  capital  enemies  of  the  kingdom 
and  commonwealth,  which  were  agreed  to  with  a  loud  shout  of 
assent.  The  House  had  now  finished  its  work ;  the  door  was 
thrown  Open,  and  the  members  hastened  forth,  carrying  with  them 
a  king's  officer  standing  at  the  entrance.  On  the  3rd  of  March, 
Parliament  was  dissolvoi  by  proclamation;  and  on  the  following 
day,  Eliot,  Holies,  Selden,  Valentine,  Coryton,  Hobart,  Hay- 
man,  and  Strode  were  served  with  warrants  to  appear  before 
the  Privy  Council.  Charles  had  determined  to  govern  without 
a  Parliament,  and  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  men  who  had 
dared  to  resist  his  sovereign  wilL 

On  the  4th,  Eliot,  HoUes,  Hobart,  and  Hayman  appeared 
before  the  Council.  Eliot  being  questioned  as  to  the  late  pro- 
ceedings, in  which  he  had  taken  part,  replied  that  he  would 
answer  no  questions  concerning  anything  alleged  to  have  passed 
in  Parliament ;  that  whatever  was  there  said  or  done  by  himself, 
was  performed  as  a  member  of  the  House ;  and  in  that  place 
only  would  he  give  an  account.  He  was  at  once  committed  to 
the  Tower  with  his  three  companions ;  who  were  joined  on  the 
following  day  by  Selden,  Coryton,  and  Valentine. 

These  eminent  men  were  cast  into  prison  for  no  crime  known 
to  the  law.  Some  crime  was,  therefore,  to  be  discovered ;  and 
for  this  purpose  the  judges  received  orders  from  the  King  to 
meet  at   Serjeants'   Inn.      Here  for  three  days  were  mey 

Erivately  questioned  by  the  Attorney-General,  and  sometimes 
y  the  King  himself.     Independent  judges  would  have  refused 
to  interpret  the  law  save  on  the  judgment-seat;    and  even 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  455.  This  Declaration  was  obtained  from  the  MSS. 
at  Port  £liot^  and  has  never  before  been  printed.  It  deserves  to  bo 
stadied  by  any  one— if  such  there  be — ^who  may  still  believe  that 
the  King  had  some  foundation  for  his  claim  to  levy  taxes  by  pre- 
TogaUve. 
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these  creatures  of  the  King  made  a  show  of  resistance.  With 
some  of  the  questions  put  to  them,  they  fenced  and  parried ; 
they  were  unable  to  deny  privilege  of  Parliament,  but  opinions 
were  extorted  from  them,  that  a  Parliament  man,  committing 
an  offence  against  the  King  or  Council,  *  not  in  a  parliament 
*  way,'  might  be  punished  after  Parliament  ended,  if  Parliament 
itself  had  not  punished  him, — ^  things  done  exorbitantly  not 
^  being  the  acts  of  a  Court ; '  and  that  he  could  be  proceeded 
against  for  such  an  offence  before  the  Star  Chamber.  This 
was  enough  for  the  Bing  and  his  Attorney-General;  the 
judges  had  found  a  new  law  to  fit  the  case,  and  an  information 
was  filed  in  the  Star  Chamber. 

For  three  months  the  prisoners  were  kept  in  close  custody 
at  the  Tower,  and  denied  the  use  of  books,  papers,  pens  and 
ink ;  after  which  the  closeness  of  their  confinement  was  relaxed. 
They  were  not  forgotten  by  their  friends  or  by  the  people ; 
and  the  discontents  which  misgovemment  had  already  aroused 
were   aggravated  by   their   sacrifice    to    the    popular   cause. 
Selden,  Uoryton,  Holies,  and  Valentine  sought  their  release  on 
habeas  corpus,     Eliot  calmly  awaited  the  proceedings  of  the 
Star  Chamber.     In  the  latter  Court  they  all  pleaded  that  the 
King  could  have  no  knowledge  of  anything  which  had  taken 
place  in  Parliament  until  it  had  been  communicated  by  the 
House  itself;  and  that  the  matters  charged  being  supposed  to 
have  been  committed  in  Parliament,  could  only  be  examined 
in  the  House  of  Commons.     Meanwhile  the  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  were  argued  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.     A 
masterly   speech   of   Littleton — aided    by   the   extraordinary 
learning  of  his  client  Selden — received  no  other  answer  than 
an  impudent  assertion  of  prerogative,  on  the  part  of  the  At- 
torney-General Heath ;   and   the  judges,  however  willing  to 
serve  the  Court,  saw  no  suflScient  ground  for  refusing  to  admit 
the  prisoners  to  bail.     Their  judgment,  however,  was  deferred ; 
and  the  King,  dreading  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  first  evaded 
judgment  by  suddenly  transferring  them  from  the  King's  Bench 
Prison  to  the  Tower,  and  afterwards  by  a  letter  to  the  judges^ 
stating  that  the  prisoners  would  not  be  suffered  to  appear  again 
until  he  was  assured  that  they  would  make  a  better  demonstra- 
tion of  their  modesty  and  civility.     The  term  was  about  to 
close ;  and  thus  the  prisoners  were  remitted  to  prison  during 
the  long  vacation  by  the  sole  command  of  the  King,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  ascertained  opinions  of  the  judges.     When  the 
judges  were  prepared  to  set  aside  the  law,  the  King  was  content 
to  use  them:  when  they  would  maintain  it,  he  trampled  on 
their  jurisdiction. 
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Hajman  and  Coryton,  two  of  EKot's  eompanions  in  the 
Tower,  soon  made  submission,  and  were  released ;  and  the 
others  being  no  longer  in  close  custody,  EUot  resumed  his  pen, 
to  his  own  great  comfort,  and  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  His 
letters  to  kis  friends  and  family  exhibit  the  same  cakn  and 
heroic  spirit,  and  the  same  virtues  and  accomplishments  as  his 
public  life.  He  knew  that  he  was  suffering  in  a  just  cause, 
and  he  was  ready  to  maintain  it  unto  deat£.  There  was  no 
repining,  or  complaint,  or  anger.  Writing  of  his  %wa  trials,  in 
a  beautiful  letter  to  his  sons,  he  says :  ^  I  will  not  be  so  stoical 
^  as  not  to  think  them  evils :  I  will  not  do  that  prejudice  to 

*  virtue,  by  detraction  of  her  adversary.  They  are  e^s ;  so  I 
'  do  confess  them ;  but  of  that  nature,  and  so  followed,  so 

*  neighbouring  upon  good,  as  they  are  no  cause  of  sorrow  but 

*  of  joy.'  Such  being  his  frame  of  mind,  he  was  able  to  write, 
after  many  months'  confinement — ^  The  days  have  all  seemed 

*  pleasant,  nor  night  has  once  been  tedious ;  nor  fears  nor 
'  terrors  have  possest  me ;  but  a  constant  peace  and  tranquillitie 
^  of  the  mind,  whose  amtation  has  been  chiefiie  in  thaidss  and 
'  acknowledgment  to  Him  by  whose  grace  I  have  subsisted, 

*  and  shall  yet,  I  hope,  participate  of  his  blessings  upon  you.' 

Other  consolations  were  not  wanting.  The  leisure  hours  of 
his  prison  life  were  dedicated  to  the  writing  of  a  treatise  ^  De 
*'  Jure  Magistratis,'  which  displays  a  wide  range  of  learning  and 
scholarship,  and  a  philosophical  estimate  of  the  rights  of  the 
King,  of  councils,  of  magistrates,  and  of  the  people,  in  a  free 
State. 

Meanwhile,  the.  long  vacation  had  not  been  suffered  to  pass 
without  further  pressure  upon  the  judges.  They  still  held 
that  the  offences  of  the  prisoners  were  bailable,  but  that  they 
must  give  security  for  good  behaviour.  Such  a  condition,  it 
was  clear,  amounted  to  an  admission  of  guilt,  and  was  declined. 
They  insisted  that  their  demand  for  bail  was  a  point  of  right ; 

*  if  it  were  not  granted  as  a  right,  they  did  not  demand  it ; ' 
and  so  they  returned  to  prison. 

The  King's  law  advisers,  however,  began  to  shrink  from 
proceeding  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  filed  an  information 
against  Eliot,  Holies,  and  Valentine  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  where  success  was  now  assured.  This  led  to  their  re- 
moval from  the  Tower  to  the  King's  Bench  Prison — or  as 
Eliot  cheerfully  expressed  it — from  their  palace  in  London  to 
their  country-house  in  Southwark.  The  constancy  of  Holies 
here  gave  way  to  the  importunities  of  his  wife  and  her  friends  ; 
and  he  accepted  bail,  and  found  sureties  for  good  behaviour. 
The  defendants  pleaded  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court ;  but 
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their  plea  was  overruled ;  all  the  judges  agreeiiig  that  they  had 
power  to  take  cognisance  of  offences  committed  in  Parliainent. 
A  short  time  omy  was  now  allowed  them  to  put  in  a  farther 
plea;  obstacles  were  offered  to  their  intercourse  with  their 
advisers ;  and  sometimes  dieir  own  counsel  failed  them  in  their 
need^  until  the  last  daj  of  term^  when  the  Court,  refusing 
further  time^  proceeded  to  give  judgment. 

The  defendant  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  during  the 
Eang's  pleasure — Eliot  in  the  Tower,  and  the  other  defendants 
elsewhere.  None  were  to  be  released  but  on  giving  security 
for  good  behaviour.  Eliot  was  further  fined  2000/.,  Holies 
1000  marks,  and  Valentine  500/. 

Eliot  was  not  in  court  to  hear  his  sentence,  being  disabled 
by  illness  ^  contracted  from  cold  and  watching.'  In  this  con- 
dition he  was  sent  back  to  the  Tower  alone.  His  fellow-suf- 
ferers, after  a  short  imprisonment  on  easy  conditions,  obtained 
their  discharge ;  but  for  himself  there  was  no  hope  of  mercy. 
The  prison  doors  were  closed  upon  him ;  and  he  was  left  to 
languish  and  die.  His  first  dungeon  not  being  close  enough, 
he  was  put  into  another  '  where  candlelight  may  be  suffered, 
'  but  scarce  fire.'  His  body  was  broken ;  but  his  mind  was  as 
lofty  and  serene  as  ever.  His  letters  and  papers  continue  to 
attest  his  courage  and  intellectual  power.     In  *  The  Monarchy 

*  of  Man,'  and  *  An  .Apology  for  Socrates,'  he  still  breathed 
the  spirit  of  the  statesman,  tne  philosopher,  the  scholar,  and  the 
Christian.  Never  were  finer  words  written  than  these,  which 
he  assigns  to  Socrates,  but  which  typify  himself: — 

*  To  be  made  poor  and  naked :  to  be  imprisoned  and  restrained : 
nay,  not  to  be  at  all :  not  to  have  the  proper  use  of  anything :  not 
to  have  knowledge  of  society :  not  to  have  being  and  existence :  his 
faculties  confiscate,  his  friends  debarred  his  presence :  himself  de- 
prived the  world:  I  will  not  tell  you  all  this  suffered  by  your 
Socrates,  and  all  suffered  in  your  service :  for  you,  most  excellent 
Athenians,  for  your  children,  your  posterity :  to  preserve  your  rights 
and  liberties,  that  as  they  were  the  inheritance  of  your  fathers,  from 
you  they  might  descend  to  your  sons.' 

In  vain  his  friends  besought  him  to  obtain  his  pardon  by 
some  compromise  with  power.  For  his  very  life  he  would  not 
barter  the  rights  to  which  he  was  bearing  witness.  Thrust 
into  a  yet  darker  cell  ^  the  cold  struck  him ; '  and  life  faded 
away.  His  was  indeed  a  death  of  martyrdom ;  and  worthily 
has  Hallam  singled  him  out  as  ^  the  most  illustrious  confessor 

*  in  the  cause  of  liberty  which  that  time  produced.' 

At  Court  there  were  exultations  over  a  fallen  enemy.  His 
f  on  humbly  entreated  that  his  father's  bones  nught  rest  with 
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his  ancestors  at  Port  Eliot ;  but  the  Eing  refused,  and  the 
prisoner's  wasted  body  was  buried  in  llie  Tower,  without  a 
stone  to  mai^  its  resting*place. 

But  the  confessor  had  not  laid  down  his  Efe  in  vain.  For 
eleven  years  the  King  ruled  without  a  Parliament ;  but  the 
day  of  retribution  came,  and  the  cause  which  Efiot  had  peace- 
fully and  loyally  defended — ^to  save  the  State  from  ruin — 
triumphed  at  last  in  civil  war,  in  revolution,  and  in  regicide. 
When  King  Charles's  son  was  restored  to  the  throne  which  his 
&ther  had  forfeited,  the  unrighteous  judgment  against  Eliot 
was  reversed  and  condemned ;  and  now,  after  two  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  Mr.  Forster  has  raised  to  his  memory  an  imperish- 
able monument. 


Art.  II. — 1.  TTie  Queen's  English :  Stray  Notes  on  Speaking 
and  Spelling.  By  HENiaY  Alfobd,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury.    London  and  Cambridge :  1864. 

2.  Modem  English  Literature :  its  Blemishes  and  Defects.  By 
Henby  H.  Breent,  Esq.,  F.S.A.     London:  1857. 

T\iscussiON8  on  small  points  of  grammar,  spelling,  and  pro- 
nunciation are  very  frequent  in  these  islands ;  though  not, 
perhaps,  among  those  persons  whose  education  and  pursuits 
have  qualified  them  to  treat  such  subjects  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. Offieess  in  the  army  and  navy,  sportiDg  men,  and 
attorneys'  derks  seem  to  be  particularly  addicted  to  these  dis^ 

Eutations,  which  (generally  speaking)  are  characterised  rather 
y  the  loudness  than  the  relevancy  cf  the  ai^nments  and  illus- 
trations, and  are  terminated  by  a  bet  which  is  never  decided. 
Men  of  literary  tastes  and  habits  toudi  these  matters  more 
'lurely ;  partly,  no  doubt,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  rules  of 
etiquette  are  not  often  discussed  among  well-bred  peoj^e; 
partly  also,  perhaps,  from  a  fear  of  being  thought  pedantic 
triflers,  who  attach  undue  importance  to  insignificant  questions 
because  they  are  incapable  of  taking  an  interest  in  exalted 
themes ;  and  of  the  few  who  are  bo£  qualified  and  willing  to 
assume  the  office  of  public  teachers,  the  majority,  unfortunately, 
are  people  with  crotchets,  who  take  aversion  to  particular  words 
aad  phrases,  and  employ  themselves  on  the  vain  and  unprofit- 
able task  of  proviag  that  the  English  language  ought  to  be 
something  different  firom  what  it  is. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  public  ought  to  be  muck 
obliged  to  Dean  Alford  and  Mr.  Breen  for  the  useful  and 
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entertaimng  works  above  named ;  the  former  being  (as  its  author 
informs  us)  a  collection^  ^  in  a  considerably  altered  form/  of 
papers  originally  used  as  lectures  at  Canterbury,  and  afterwards 
published  '  in  the  widely  circulated  periodical  entitled  "  Good 

*  "  Words." '  That  we  should  entirely  agree  with  every  one 
of  the  opinions  expressed  by  these  writers,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected; but  on  the  whole,  they  will  be  found  trustworthy 
guides  on  sundry  doubtful  questions,  and  just  prosecutors, 
judges,  and  executioners  of  numerous  conunon  errors  and  vul- 
garisms in  spoken  and  written  English ;  in  short,  the  aforesaid 
disputants  cannot  do  better  than  elect  them  joint  standing 
referees  of  all  their  bets — ^past,  present,  and  future. 

Certain  it  is  that,  owing  to  various  causes,  some  of  which  we 
shall  presently  mention,  the  well  of  pure  sound  English  is  in 
great  peril  of  permanent  defilement;  and  any  duly  qualified 
person  who  has  a  chance  of  being  listened  to,  can  hardly  do  a 
better  service  to  literature  than  by  writing  such  books  as  those 
before  us.  The  need  of  such  monitors  is  pretty  obvious  when 
we  read  even  in  a  Royal  Speech  that  ^  the  territories  which  have 

*  hitherto  been  under  the  sway  of  the  King  of  Denmark  should 

*  continue  so  to  remain.'  They  must,  however,  be  practical : 
doctrinaires  and  theorists  are  not  wanted.  To  state  clearly 
what  words  and  expressions  are,  or  are  not,  good  English,  is 
useful  information ;  to  investigate  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
the  adoption  of  this  or  that  word  or  expression,  is  an  interesting 
branch  of  the  history  of  the  language ;  to  protest  against  new 
words  or  forms  which  are  not  wanted,  or  which  have  not  been 
coined  in  the  true  mint,  is  ahnost  a  duty,  while  they  are  yet 
new,  and  are  still  only  in  the  hands  of  the  conceited  pretenders 
who  have  introduced  them ;  but  beyond  that  it  is  vain  to  go. 
People  who  write  essays  to  prove  that  though  a  word  in  fact 
means  one  thing,  it  ought  to  mean  another,  or  that  though  all 
well-educated  Englishmen  do  conspire  to  use  tlus  expression, 
they  ought  to  use  that,  are  simply  bores.  The  question  whether 
any  word  or  phrase  is  or  is  not  good  English  is  strictly  a 
question  of  fact  We  are  a  little  apt  to  fall  into  a  narrow  and 
erroneous  tone  of  criticism  from  the  circumstance  that  we  have 
most  of  us  received  ^our  first  notions  of  grammar  in  connexion 
with  a  dead  language.  For  Latin  and  Greek  there  are  fixed 
standards  of  purity ;  at  any  rate,  conceivable  standards,  though 
scholars  may  dispute  as  to  where  the  line  shall  be  drawn ;  but 
for  a  living  language  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  standard  but  the 
usage  of  educated  men.  The  elegance,  accuracy,  and  propriety 
of  the  language  in  use  among  a  people  depend  mainly  on  the 
preservation  of  a  pure  standara  of  speech  at  tne  Bar,in  the  pulpit, 
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in  Parliament,  and  as  far  as  possible  by  the  principal  news- 
papers— though  the  jargon  of  the  daily  press  unhappily  acts 
more  commonly  in  the  opposite  direction.  Our  Dean  says, 
in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  book,  with  great  good 
sense : 

*  These  stray  notes  on  spelling  and  speaking  have  been  written 
more  as  contributions  to  discussion,  than  as  attempts  to  decide  in 
doubtfal  cases.  The  decision  of  matters  such  as  those  which  I  have 
treated  is  not  made  by  any  one  man  or  set  of  men;  cannot  be 
brought  about  by  strong  writing,  or  vehement  assertion :  but  depends 
on  influences  wider  than  any  one  man's  view,  and  taking  longer  to 
operate  than  the  life  of  any  one  generation.  It  depends  on  the 
direction  and  deviations  of  the  currents  of  a  nation's  thoughts,  and 
the  influence  exercised  on  words  by  events  beyond  man's  control. 
Grammarians  and  rhetoricians  may  set  bounds  to  language:  but 
usage  will  break  over  in  spite  of  them.  And  I  have  ventured  to 
think  that  he  may  do  some  service  who,  instead  of  standing  and 
protesting  where  this  has  been  the  case,  observes,  and  points  out  to 
others,  the  existing  phenomena,  and  the  probable  account  to  be  given 
of  them.' 

Strange  to  say,  however  (or  rather,  not  strange  at  all),  the 
author  of  these  just  and  sensible  observations  is  not  entirely 
without  his  own  little  prejudices, — cannot  entirely  help  feeling 
that  certain  words  have  no  business  to  be  English,  though  he 
can  hardly  deny  that  they  are.  Thus  he  says  that  the  expres- 
sion, ^  a  superior  man,'  is  an  odious  way  of  speaking  which,  if 

*  followed  out  as  a  precedent,  cannot  but  vulgarise  and  dete- 

*  riorate  our  language.'  Yet  he  would  be  the  first  to  point  out 
(in  any  case  but  his  own)  that  it  is  no  argument  against  the 
admissibility  of  a  phrase  to  say  that  it  does  not  allow  of  being 

*  followed  out  as  a  precedent.'  He  would  not  object  to  speak 
of  *  falling  in  love,'  because  we  may  not  say  that  we  '  fall  in 
'  hate.'  But  any  stick,  as  the  proverb  goes,  wiU  serve  to  beat  a 
dog.  If  authors  vrith  crotchets  would  but  examine  a  page  of 
the  first  book  that  comes  to  hand,  and  say  candidly  how  many 
words  and  sentences  in  it  would  stand  the  test  of  the  kind  of 
criticism  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  their  own 

*  favourite  aversions,'  we  are  persuaded  that  many  an  improfit- 
able  tirade  might  be  saved. 

But  although  we  admit  the  force  of  usage,  which  is  con- 
tinually legalizing  expressions  before  unknown,  or  proscribing 
expressions  once  familiar  to  our  forefathers,  we  are  entitled  to 
claim  that  these  innovations  should  be  governed  by  the  usage 
of  the  educated  classes  and  not  of  the  illiterate  and  the  vulgar. 
A  conflict  is  always  going  on  between  the  li^Titten  and  the 
spoken  language  of  a  country — ^because  it  is  written  by  the 
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more  cultivated  few^  it  is  spoken  by  the  less  cultiTated  many. 
Those  who  write,  labour  on  the  whole  to  preserve  the  traditions 
and  fences  of  the  language :  those  who  speak  to  break  them 
down.  Hence  in  colonies  or  dependencies,  where  classical 
standards  are  unknown,  and  literature  itself  is  degraded  to  the 
lowest  forms  of  the  newspaper,  the  corruption  of  the  language 
is  far  more  rapid  than  with  us;  but  these  slang  and  cant 
phrases  of  Americans  and  Australians  tend  to  find  their  way 
back  to  England,  and  more  than  one  of  the  most  questionable 
innovations  of  the  day  might  be  traced  to  base  usages  of  this 
nature.  Again,  we  cannot  admit  the  authority  of  usage,  when 
it  is  clearly  opposed  to  the  very  principles  of  language.  There 
is,  we  fear,  ample  authority,  amongst  writers  of  the  present  day^ 
for  the  use  of  the  word '  supplement,'  not  as  a  noun  substantive, 
which  is  its  proper  meaning,  but  as  a  verb  active  in  the  sense 
of  to  supply  what  is  deficient,  to  complete.  We  have  seen  it 
used  of  late  years  by  prelates  and  judges,  who  ought  to  have 
abhorred  such  a  solecism;  nay,  we  will  even  confess,  so  in- 
fectious has  it  become,  that  it  has,  once  or  twice,  crept,  not- 
withstanding our  utmost  vigilance,  into  these  pages.  '  Sup- 
'  plement '  is  by  its  form  the  thing  added  or  supplied,  not  the  act 
of  supplying  it.  You  might  just  as  well  say  that  instead  of 
appending  another  page  to  your  book,  you  intend  to  appendix  it. 
We  have  already  hmted  that  men  of  superior  education  are 
sometimes  deterred  from  instructing  the  public  in  the  right  use 
of  their  language  by  the  fear  of  being  thought  triflers.  '  But 
(says  the  Dean)  '  the  language  of  a  people  is  no  trifle.' 

^  The  national  mind  is  reflected  in  the  national  speech.  If  the 
way  in  which  men  express  their  thoughts  is  slipshod  and  mean,  it 
will  be  very  difficult  for  their  thoughts  themselves  to  escape  being 
the  same.  If  it  is  high-flown  and  bombastic,  a  character  for  national 
simplicity  and  truthfulness,  we  may  be  sure,  amnot  be  long  main- 
tained. That  nation  must  be  (and  it  has  ever  been  so  in  history)  not 
far  from  rapid  decline,  and  from  being  degraded  frpm  its  former 
glory.  Every  important  feature  in  a  people's  langu^e  is  reflected 
in  its  character  and  history. 

^  Look,  to  take  one  familiar  example,  at  the  process  of  deterio- 
ration which  our  Queen's  English  has  undergone  at  the  hands  of  the 
Americans.  Look  at  those  phrases  which  so  amuse  us  in  their 
speech  and  books ;  at  their  reckless  exaggeration,  and  contempt  for 
congruity ;  and  then  compare  the  character  and  history  of  the  nation. 
•  .  .  Such  examples  as  this  (and  they  are  as  many  as  the  number  of 
the  nations  and  their  tongues)  may  serve  to  show  that  language  is 
no  trifle.' 

Agreeing  with  the  Dean  that  language  is  no  trifle,  we  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  mix  it  up  with  morals  and  politics ; 
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and  if  he  means  that  the  deterioration  of  a  language  is  in  anj 
sense  a  cause  of  the  detericnration  of  the  national  character^ 
we  do  not  agree  with  him.  The  same  causes  may  produce 
both.  The  preservation  of  the  purity  and  force  of  our  noble 
mother-tongue,  for  its  own  sake,  appears  to  us  a  sufficiently 
important  object  to  all  Englishmen,  or  at  least  to  all  Englishmen 
of  literary  tastes  aaid  pursuits  \  and  we  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  go  fiirther  afield  in  search  of  a  warrant  for  devoting  a  few 
pages  to  the  cause.  There  are,  indeed,  people  who  Beeaa  to  be 
insensible  both  to  beauties  and  to  faults  of  style,  and  to  be  able 
to  take  in  the  substance  of  a  book  (when  it  has  any)  equally 
well,  whether  it  be  well  or  ill  written ;  just  as  some  persons 
are,  or  profess  to  be,  indifferent  to  cookery,  provided  they  are 
supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of  carbon  and  so  forth ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  even  these  are  unconsciously  influenced  by 
hterary  defecte  or  merite,  while  it  is  certain,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  people  of  sensitive  taste  often  find  themselves  absolutely 
debarred  firom  reading  a  book  at  all,  from  the  intolerable  irritar 
tion  caused  by  an  affected  or  otherwise  objectionable  manner. 

While  the  Dean's  work  was  still  in  progress  in  the  pages  of 
'  Good  Words,'  a  Mr.  Washington  Moon  amused  himself  by 
demonstrating  that  while  he  undertook  to  instruct  others,  the 
author  was  himself  but  a  castaway  in  matters  of  grammar.  He 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  A  Defence  of  the  Queen's 
<  English ; '  the  Dean  replied,  of  course,  in  his  next  number ; 
then  Mr.  Moon  produced  a  second  Defence ;  and  a  very  pretty 
quarrel  ^[isued,  in  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  neither  side 
diowed  more  courtesy  or  good  taste  than  is  usually  displayed 
in  literary  squabbles.  As,  however,  the  Dean  has  been  wise 
enough  to  eliminate  the  bitter  parts  of  this  controversy  from 
the  book  as  now  published,  we  should  not  have  thou^t  it 
necessary  to  allude  to  it,  if  some  of  Mr.  Moon's  remarls  did 
not  affi>rd  examples  of  a  kind  of  verbal  criticism  on  which  it 
is  desirable  to  say  a  few  words,  inasmuch  as  it  is  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  both  erroneous  and  mischievous. 

It  is  a  favourite  artifice  with  some  people  who  are  determined 
to  find  fault  with  a  writer's  language,  to  make  out  that  the 
words  are  so  arranged  as  to  produce  meanings  ludicrously  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  really  intended ;  proceeding  on  the  as- 
sumption that  no  sentence  is  correct,  unless  the  mere  syntactical 
arrangement  of  the  words,  irrespective  of  their  meaning,  is  such 
that  £ey  are  incapable  of  having  a  double  aspect  There  are 
people  who  will  think  it  just  and  facetious  to  say,  for  instance, 
that  because  ^  a  red  Indian's  wigwam '  means  the  wigwam  of  a 
red  Indian,  therefore  *  a  blue  sailor's  jacket '  must  mean  the 
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jacket  of  a  blue  sailor.     But  what  do  they  mean  when  they 
say  that  ?     They  cannot  mean  that  it  really  produces  that  idea 
in  their  mind^  or  could  produce  that  idea  in  the  mind  of  any 
human  being ;  nor  that  they  believe  that  the  writer  meant  to 
produce  that  idea  in  their  mind,  or  in  the  mind  of  any  human 
being ;  it  is,  in  fact,  an  impossible  meaning ;  and  yet  they  call 
it  a  necessary  one.     Where  is  the  law  vmich  creates  such  a 
necessity  ?     Nowhere.     It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  think  that  all 
sentences  must  be  framed  according  to  a  formula,  whatever  be 
the  context.     Provided  you  avoid  real  ai^biguity,  you  have  a 
perfect  right  to  arrange  your  words  in  any  order  which  the 
idiom  of  the  English  language   admits  of;    and   those  who 
examine  into  the  matter  for  the  first  time  will  be  surprised  to 
find  how  much  they  are  always  imided  by  the  sense  in  attri- 
buting  verbs,  pronouns,  and  idjJ^tives  to^tbeir  right  sufostan- 
tives.     Anxious  writers  may  rest  assured  that  they  can  safely 
disregard  a  critic  who  says,  virtually,  I  admit  that  I  under- 
stand this  perfectly,  and  that  everybody  else  understands  it; 
but  I  assert  my  right  to  pretend  that  I  misunderstand  it.    The 
Dean  met  some  criticisms  of  this  description  by  saying,  ^  we  do 
'  not  write  for  idiots ; '  an  expression  on  which  Mr.  Moon  seized 
with  some  exultation,  as  giving  him  a  right  to  infer  that  the 
Dean  called  him  an  idiot ;  but  obviously  its  true  meaning  was, 
that  a  writer  is  not  bound  to  write  as  if  he  was  writing  to 
idiots  ;  a  perfectly  just  remark,  and  the  only  proper  answer  to 
give  to  such  frivolous  complaints.     If  a  man  writes  in  a  way 
which  cannot  be  misunderstood  by  a  reader  of  common  candour 
and  intelligence,  he  has  done  all,  as  regards  clearness,  that  can 
be  expected  of  him.     To  attempt  more  is  to  ask  of  language 
more  than  language  can  perform;    the  consequences   of  at- 
tempting it  any  one  may  see  who  will  spend  an  hour  with  the 
Statutes  at  large.      Jack  was  very   respectful  to  Tom,  and 
always  took  off  his    hat  when  he  met  him.     Jack  was  very 
rude  to  Tom,  and  always  knocked  off  his  hat  when  he  met  him. 
Will   any  one  pretend  tiiat  either  of  these  sentences  is  am- 
biguous in    meaning,   or    unidiomatic  in   expression?      Yet 
critics  of  the  class  now  before  us  are  bound  to  contend  that 
Jack  showed  his  respect  by  taking  off  Tom's  hat,  or  else  that 
he  showed  his  rudeness  by  knocking  off  his  own.     It  is  useless 
to  multiply  examples :  no   book  was  ever  written  that  could 
stand  a  hostile  examination  in  this  spirit;  and  one  that  could 
stand  it  would  be  totally  unreadable.* 

*  It  is  not  meant  that  aU  Mr.  Moon's  comments  are  of  this  kind. 
The  Dean's  style  is  not  particularly  elegant  qr  correct,  and  bis  ad* 
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The  Dean's  arguments  and  advice  are  mostly  given  with 
reference  to  single  words  and  phrases  ;  Mr.  Breen,  after  chap- 
ters on  Composition  and  Blunders,  has  one  on  Mannerism ;  but 
neither  writer  treats  very  fully  of  the  general  form  and  style 
of  modem  language.     These,  however  (as  it  seems  to  us),  are 
being   deteriorated  to   a  serious  extent,  primarily  in   written 
English,  and  by  inevitable  contagion  in  spoken  English  also ; 
and  it  may  be  worth  while,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  cure, 
to  invest^ate  the  causes  of  the  corruption,  and  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  of  its  developments.  We  do  not  propose  to  advert 
here  to  the  genuine  peculiarities  of  individuals.     Most  original 
writers  have  some  habits  of  expression  which  have  become  in- 
curable, and  which  the  world  of  readers  at  first  tolerates,  and 
after  a  while  often  learns  almost  to  love,  for  the  writers'  sake. 
Argument  and  entreaty  are  alike  thrown  away  on  these  char- 
tered libertines,  who,  moreover,  have  got  a  habit  of  resent- 
ing afl  an  impertinence   any  application  of  independent  cri- 
ticism to  the  good  things  that  they  may  vouchsafe  to  bestow 
on  us.     But  the   condition  of  the  current  literature   of  the 
present  day  is  such  that  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  Avriters, 
and  of  those  whose  productions  are  most  widely  read,  who  do 
seem  to  be  possibly  yet  amenable  to  advice  and  correction.     It 
is  a  fact  (whether  to  be  deplored  as  a  national  misfortune  or 
not)  that  *  literature '  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  of  a 
profession ;  and  when  we  consider  how  small  comparatively  is 
the  number  of  those  who  read  anything   besides   the   news- 
papers or  cheap  novels,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  all  that  is  read  in  any  given  day   is  written   by 
men  whose  first  consideration  is  to  produce  what  is  expected  of 
them,  and  to  give  satisfaction  to  their  employers.     Such  men 
have,  probably,  no  literary  whims  of  their  own — indeed,  are 
rarely  suflficiently  advanced  in  literature  to  be  capable  of  having 
any ;  but,  being  impressed  with  the  notion  that  certain  forms 
are  looked  for  by  the  public  in  the  treatment  of  certain  subjects, 
they  laboriously  endeavour  to  obey  the  supposed  exigencies  of 
their  vocation,  and  are  ever  on  the   alert  to  catch  the   last 
fashion,  and  to  keep  up  with  their  competitors  in  the  struggle 
for  popular  favour ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  every  stray  trick 
of  style  which  may  chance  to  be  taken  up  by  any  leading 

versary  sometimes  hits  him  hard ;  besides  in  one  or  two  cases  suc- 
cessfully disputing  his  judgments.  On  the  important  question  (for 
instance)  whether  we  should  say  the  cat  jumped  on  to  the  chair,  or 
on  the  chair,  we  must  vote  against  the  Dean,  who  unjustly  con- 
demns the  former  expression. 
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writer,  k  now  eagerly  seized  on  by  the  whole  rank  and  file  of 
the  profeeaion,  and  inflicted  on  their  readers  without  tact,  dis- 
cretion, or  mercy.  There  does  seem  to  be  a  faint  hope  that 
some  few  of  these  hmnbler  workers  in  the  field  of  letters,  who 
sin  now  ratiier  from  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty,  than  from  that 
deliberate  hostility  to  their  readers  which  seems  to  actuate  some 
of  the  frutemity,  may  be  led  to  amend  their  ways  by  a  few 
words  of  friendly  expostulation. 

The  Dean  mentions  only  two  of  the  offences  now  prevalent 
in  the  way  of  style:  first,  the  use  of  inflated  and  pompous 
terms,  and  unnecessa^  substitution  of  words  of  Latin  descent 
for  our  *  fine  manly  Saxon ; '  secondly,  the  practice  of  inter- 
larding English  witih  foreign  words  and  phrases.  There  are, 
however,  many  others,  equally  if  not  more  worthy  of  casta- 
gation. 

One,  now  very  widely  in  vogue,  is  the  eternal  use  of  the 
present  tense  in  the  narration  of  past  events.  This  artifice 
which  when  used  very  sparingly,  and  by  a  master  hand,  may 
add  occasional  variety  and  liveliness  to  a  composition,  but 
which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  idiom  of  the  English  tongue, 
is  now  adopted  through  whole  columns,  whole  chapters,  whole 
volumes,  as  the  ordinary  form  of  ordinary  narrative,  in  a  way 
that  is  reaUy  excruciating.  It  is  not  only  in  the  newspapers 
and  their  ubiquitous  correspondents  that  we  meet  witn  this 
abomination :  whole  books  are  now  written  in  this  style,  not 
merely  books  of  personal  adventure  (in  which  it  is  bad 
enough),  but  grave  historical  compositions.  In  a  work  of  no 
small  pretension,  which  was  recently  before  us,  descriptive  of 
events  that  occurred  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  since, 
nearly  the  whole  story  from  beginning  to  end  is  written  in  the 
present  tense,  as  though  the  incidents  were  in  the  very  act  of 
occurrence.  This  evil  is  spreading,  and  unless  it  is  arrested 
reading  will  become  nearly  impossible  to  all  lovers  of  pure 
wholesome  English:  it  is  even  beginning  to  assume  forms 
still  more  hideous.  Some  of  the  more  advanced  practitioners 
of  the  school,  feeling,  perhaps,  that  .the  reader  must  need  some 
relief  from  the  ceasdess  repetition  of  the  same  affectation,  have 
hit  upon  the  ingenious  expedient  of  obtaining  variety  by  going 
a  step  frirther,  and  recording  a  few  of  their  events  as  being  not 
only  present,  but  ftiture ;  introducing  a  new  tense,  the  paulo- 
flwfe-futurum,  or  praeteritum-propheticum,  for  the  further  bothe- 
ration of  schoolboys.  Thus  die  writer  already  alluded  to, 
wishing  to  tell  us  that  Lord  Bacon's  wife  and  three  sisters-in- 
law  were  the  orphan  daughters  of  Benedict  Bamham,  and 
that  these  latter  became,  by  marriage.  Lady  Castlehaven,  Lady 
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Constable}  and  Lady  Soames,  expresses  his  meaning  by  saying 
that  *  the  four  young  girls  are  the  orphan  daughters  of  Benedict 
^  Bamham ;  that  Alice  is  the  first  to  fall  in  love,  but  the  others 
'  will  soon  be  in  their  turns  followed;  that  Elizabeth  toill  marry 

*  the  Earl  of  Castlehaven,  and  the  others  will  become  in  due 
^  time  Lady  Constable  and  Lady  Soames ; '  and  a  member  of 
the  Alpine  Club^  having  occasion  to  mention  that  on  a  certain 
Monday  in  August  1860^  his  guide  made  himself  very  useful 
in  cutting  steps  in  the  snow  and  ice^  can  devise  no  more  simple 
and  idiomatic  method  of  saying  so  than  post-predicting  that 

*  all  the  day  he  wUl  be  cutting  steps^  but  his  limbs  will  show  no 
'  signs  of  extra  exertion ; '  continuing  (of  course)  with  ^  we 
'  ascend  a  narrow  edge^the  snow  is  frozen  and  hard  as  rock — 
^  in  a  few  minutes  we  stop  and  rope  all  together,'  and  so  on. 
Although  the  doctrine  of  ^  irresistible  impulse '  as  an  excuse  for 
acts  of  violence  is  denied  by  some,  we  must  express  a  conviction 
that  the  impulse  to  toss  a  book  written  in  this  style  into  the 
fire  after  two  pages,  is  one  which  may  be  yielded  to  without 
any  imputation  on  the  general  sanity  of  the  reader. 

We  would  fain,  also,  denounce  a  style  of  writing  now  much 
affected  by  small  humourists  which  it  is  not  easy  to  charac- 
terise, but  which  a{>pears  to  owe  its  existence  to  two  leading 
ideas ;  first,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  smart  on  i£ 
occasions ;  and  next,  that  smartness  is  to  be  obtained  by  jerking 
handfuls  of  substantives,  adjectives,  and  adverbs,  unconnectel 
by  any  verb,  at  the  reader's  head,  as  though  to  furnish  him  with 
the  rough  materials  of  sentences,  which  he  is  to  link  together 
by  conjecture  as  best  he  may.  A  writer  who  has  occasion  (for 
instance)  to  record  that  he  bought  a  pair  of  gloves  at  a  shop  in 
the  Strand,  now  thinks  it  necessary  to  deliver  himself  in  some 
such  strain  as  this : — We  are  in  the  Strand.  See,  a  haber- 
dasher's shop.  Let  us  enter.  On  the  right,  a  counter.  In 
firont  of  it,  a  chair.  Behind  it,  a  smiUng  shopman.  Mus- 
tachioed, of  course.  I  sit  down.  A  pair  of  gloves,  if  you 
{lease.  Light  yellow.  Will  I  try  these  ?  Too  large.  Will 
try  a  second  pair?  Too  smaU.  A  third.  A  wriggle,  a 
&rust,  a  struggle ;  they  are  on !  That  will  do.  Three  and 
tenpence,  did  you  say  ?  Thank  you,  sir.  Any  other  article  ? 
I  nse  and  resume  my  umbrella.  Once  more  we  are  in  the 
Strand. — What  can  be  more  dreadful  than  the  forced  levity, 
the  jaunty  insolence,  of  this  kind  of  composition,  or  rather 
decomposition !  One  longs  to  exclaim  with  Hamlet,  ^  Leave 
'  thy  damnable  faces  and  begin  I '  Tell  us  what  thou  hast  to 
say 9  if  anything  thou  hast;  and  if  not,  hold  tiiy  peace. 

If  there  be  any  disciples  of  the  new  school  who  are  not  yet 
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incorrigible,  let  us  implore  them  to  believe  that  the  reader  who 
does  not  care  to  learn  that  they  or  others  went  to  a  place  will 
be  equally  indiflferent  to  a  statement  that  they  goy  or  will  go, 
there ;  that  the  preterite  tense  is  quite  as  comic  as  the  present, 
or  even  as  the  future ;  that  the  omission  of  verbs  adds  neither 
perspicuity  nor  elegance  to  agglomerations  of  the  other  parts  of 
speech ;  and  that  Nothing  cannot  be  made  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  Something  by  these  doleful  assumptions  of  gaiety  and 
laborious  imitations  of  easy  originality. 

Another  new-fangled  mode  of  writing  may  be  called  the 
Parenthetico- Allusive  style ;  it  is  much  used  by  the  authors  of 
literary  notices  and  criticisms  of  books.  The  chief  charac- 
teristic of  this  style  is  an  assumption  that  in  knowledge  and  in- 
tellect the  reader  is  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  writer,  and  that, 
consequently,  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  latter  to  say  plainly  what 
he  means,  the  slightest  hint  being  sufficient  to  convey  his 
thought  to  the  sympathetic  brain  of  the  other ;  as  though  the 
most  important  function  of  critical  or  didactic  writing  were  not 
to  convey  information  or  instruction  from  one  who  is  qualified 
to  teach  to  another  who  desires  to  learn,  but  to  prove  to  the 
reader  that  know  what  he  may,  the  writer  knows  it  too. — We 
all  remember  what  Pope  said  on  that  celebrated  occasion.  Now, 
without  waiting  to  ask  the  question  which  Burleigh  asked  of 
Sir  C.  Hatton  under  circumstances  somewhat  similar  (though 
the  reference  to  the  hat — as  to  which  see  D'Ewes's  diary — 
certainly  made  some  diflference)  one  cannot  help  wishing  that 
Pope  had  rather  followed  the  example  set  by  Buonarroti  (note 
the  double  r  and  single  t — we  have  not  forgotten  the  great 
controversy  on  this  orthographical  difficulty,  nor  the  triumphant 
confutation  by  Venturi  of  the  heresies  of  Volpi  thereanent) 
than  have  fallen  into  the  common  error  so  well  exposed  by 
Fracastorius  (who  does  not  remember  the  passage  ?)— and  so 
on,  and  so  on.  Surely  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  why  on 
earth  a  writer  who  assumes  that  we  know  exactly  what  he 
knows,  recollect  exactly  what  he  recoHects,  and  understand 
exactly  what  he  understands,  should  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  address  us  at  alL 

Another  variety  of  this  style  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Breen.  He 
calls  it  the  Tally-ho,  or  Nimrodian  style.  This  method  of 
composition  (he  says), 

'  Consists  in  starting  some  fresh  idea  at  the  beginning  of  every 
paragraph ;  in  losing  sight  of  it  as  soon  as  it  is  started ;  and  in  pur* 
suing  in  its  stead  the  first  stray  conceit  that  turns  up.  During  the 
chase  the  reader  gets  occasional  glimpses  of  the  particular  notion 
with  which  the  writer  set  out    He  sometimes  even  fancies  that  he 
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18  once  more  on  its  track,  and  on  the  point  of  coming  up  with  it. 
Bat  he  soon  discovers  his  error ;  for  now  it  appears  that  the  writer 
had  mistaken  one  idea  for  another,  and  had  lost  sight  of  the  old  in 
his  pursuit  of  the  new.  At  times  the  reader  is  hurried  on  in  a 
straight  line.  At  others  he  is  dragged  through  apparently  inter- 
minable windings,  and  finds  himself,  at  the  winding  up,  on  the  exact 
spot  whence  he  had  taken  his  departure.  The  great  beauty  of  this 
style  consists  in  jumbling  in  one  sentence  every  form  and  figure  of 
speech.  The  longer  the  sentence,  the  more  rugged  its  construction, 
the  more  intricate  its  involutions,  the  more  gaps  it  presents  in  the 
way  of  dashes,  the  more  barriers  it  opposes  in  the  way  of  parentheses, 
the  more  fences  it  shows  in  compound  epithets ;  the  more  pleasurable 
will  be  the  reader's  excitement,  and  the  keener  his  appreciation  of 
the  author's  dexterity  and  skill.' 

Then  there  is  a  whole  family  of  misdemeanours  which  may 
be  called  the  Anglo-Gallic.  The  Dean  (or  rather  the  writer 
whom  he  quotes)  touches  on  only  one  of  these  when  he  com- 
plains of  the  authors  who  talk  of  a  fair  dibutante  on  the  look 

*  out  for  un  bon  partly  accompanied  by  mamma  en  grande  toilette ^ 

*  though  entre  nousy   she  looks  ra^er  ridSey    &c.     It  seems 
to  us  that  this  particular  member  of  the  family  is   happily 
rather  losing  strength ;  but  some  younger  ofisets  from  it  are 
lamentably  vigorous.     One  is  the  practice  adopted  by  some 
fashionable  writers  of  fiction  and  books  of  travel  of  recording 
in  French,  Italian,  or  German  (as  the  case  may  be)  whatever 
is  said,  or  supposed  to  be  said,  by  Frenchmen,  Italians,  or 
Germans.      Tnere  are  novels,  and  clever  ones  too — Currer 
Bell's  *  Villette '  is  a  notable  example — in  which  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  dialogue,  and  this  not  merely  in  the  parts  il- 
lustrative of  character,  but  even  in  the  parts  containing  the 
very  marrow  of  the  plot,  is  thus  written  in  French ;  presenting 
the  pr^)osterous  spectacle  of  a  book  called  an  English  book, 
yet  unmtelligible  to  an  Englishman,  however  well  acquainted 
with  his  native  tongue,  unless  he  happens  to  have  learnt  that 
of  a  certain  forei^  people  also.     Though  it  does  not  aggravate 
the  bad  taste,  it  does  aggravate  the  presumption  of  this  offence 
that,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  French  thus  introduced 
is  of  the  kind  which  Chaucer  describes  as  being   *  after  the 

*  scole  of  Stratford-atte-Bowe.'  Dr.  Johnson  relates  in  the 
'  IUmbler,'that '  when  Lee  was  once  told  by  a  critic  that  it 

*  was  very  easy  to  write  like  a  madman,  he  answered  that  it 
'  was  difficult  to  write  like  a  madman,   but  easy   enough  to 

*  write  Kke  a  fool ; '  and  certain  novelists  may  usefully  be  re- 
minded that  it  is  possible  to  write  what  is  not  English  without 
writing  what  is  Parisian.  But  a  still  worse  distortion  than  even 
this  has  lately  been  invented.    A  something  is  now  coined  which 

VOL.  CXX,   NO.  CCXLV.  E 
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is  neither  French  nor  Enfflish,  but  a  third  language,  obtained 
hy  making  literal  translations  of  the  words  forming  a  French 
sentence,  without  any  attempt  to  convert  them  into  the  cor- 
responding idiom  of  the  English.  Thus  a  writer  who  wishes 
to  tell  us  that  one  Frenchman  invited  another  to  sit  down, 
will  represent  him  as  saying,  ^  Give  yourself  the  pain  to 
^  seat  yourself;  behold  a  chair  I '  or  a  man  enjoying  the  morn- 
ing breeze  is  made  to  exclaim, '  How  the  air  is  good  to  respire.' 
To  do  tiiis  once  for  a  jest  is  well  enough ;  to  do  it  a  seoond 
time  is  somewhat  too  much;  but  to  go  on  hammering  upon 
the  same  vapid  pleasantry  through  a  whole  volume  is  at  once 
t«dion8  and^taliiig  to  4  last  legree.  Apart  from  mere  iini- 
tation,  it  is  really  impossible,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it, 
to  discover  any  other  motive  than  one  for  using  either  the 
En^Ubh-French  or  the  French-English.  ^  Out  Monsieur,^  in- 
stead of '  Yes,  Sir,'  or  ^  Behold  me ! '  instead  of '  Here  I  am,' 
cannot  be  easier  to  write,  is  certainly  neither  pleasanter  or  more 
Intelligible  to  read,  and  is  a  violation  of  that  consistenoy  with 
its  own  conditions  which  is  a  primary  rule  of  good  taste  in 
all  the  arts.  Let  those  who  do  not  fully  feel  the  ridiculous 
naiture  of  this  practice,  just  imagine  the  delisted  contempt 
ndth  which  they  would  seize  on  a  French  tale  in  which  the 
aathor  should  adopt  a  similar  means  of  displaying  to  his  coun- 
trymen his  familiarity  with  English.  What  mmnidTig  extracts, 
what  facetious  commentaries,  we  should  have :  what  complacent 
pity  for  the  extraordinary  infatuation  that  leads  our  worthy 
neighbours  to  suppose  themselves  qualified  to  write  about 
England  and  the  English,  on  the  strength  of  a  dictionary  and 
a  month  in  London  I  , 

The  following  passage  may  pass  for  a  specimen  of  a  somewhat 

different  form  of  the  new  Norman  invasion : — ^  The 

^  Minister  having  demanded  the  tribune,  observes  that  in  pre- 
^  sence  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  the  mobilization  of  the 
'  National  Guard  was  a  measure  of  necessary  precaution  against 
^  the  eventuality  of  a  tentative  of  disembarcation  on  the  littoraL 
^  Of  two  things  one ;  either  the  initiative  must  be  at  once 
^  assumed,  whatever  painful  preoccupations  it  may  excite,  or  the 
^  great  cause  of  the  solidarity  of  the  peoples  must  be  definitely 
^  abandoned.  (Profound  sensation.)  Interrogated  respecting 
'  the  concession  of  the  line  Passy-Batignolles  to  the  Society 
^  Jabot,  the  speaker  called  in  doubt  the  exactitude  of  the  details 
*  put  in  evidence  by  the  honourable  deputy,  and  invoked  the 
^  textual  reproduction  of  the  project  of  law.  The  measure  (he 
^  said)  had  been  consecrated  in  the  interests  of  the  future,  and 
^  came  to  establish  the  beginnings  of  a  new  hierarchy,  destined. 
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^  lie  declared  itfsamaHj,  to  cloae^  in  a*  brief  dday,  all  the  00  re- 

^  grettable  attribiilioii&  of  the  system  of  te-daj; ' — ^It 

must  be  admitted  in  paUiation  of  the  gmlt  of  offenders  in 
this  stjrle^  that  they  are  not  actuated  either  by  childish  vanity^ 
or  by  a  twaddling  love  for  the  small-beer  of  wit,  but  write  thus 
(for  the  most  part)  because  they  hay«  no  time  to  write  better, 
being  translators  &om  French  newspapers  and  novels  under 
the  severest  pressure  from  the  printer;  but  the  injury  that 
they  are  cauang  to  our  language  is  serious.  Addison  would 
certainly  have  round  it  difficult  to  understand  a  good  deal  gS. 
idhat  is  now  daily  done  into  English  (so-called)  from  the 
fiiveign  press. 

To  the  same  school  belongs  a  form  of  expression  which  we 
can  best  indicate  by  an  example — *  Bom  in  1825,  our  hero 
'  went  to  Eton  in  1837 : '  ^  Examined  as  tio  his  accounts,  the 
*  bankrupt  stated,'  &c.  This  form  is  not  unfrequently  met 
with  now  among  the  writers  of  the  uneasy  class ;  those  who 
seem  to  think  that  it  is  their  business  not  to  use  their  language, 
but  to  make  it^  There  is  a  clumsy  affectation  about  this  which 
makes  it  particularly  objectionable,  and  it  is  quite  unidiomatic 
What  Engliidunan  ever  spoke  so?  Nobody  can  complain  of 
tibe  adoption  into  a  living  language,  from  whatever  source,  of 
soeh  new  terms  as  the  progress  of  art  and  science  really  requires, 
where  its  own  resources  are  unable  to  supply  the  want ;  but 
there  is  no  justification  for  forcing  into  circidation  disfigured 
coins  from  spread,  when  there  is  an  ample  stock  of  our  own 
goauine  money  ready  &r  use. 

Then  there  is  Editoriidism^ — ^for  if  we  laugh  at  the  infirmitieB 
(Mothers,  we  shall  not  shrink  from  commenting  on  those  which 
more  particularly  affect  periodical  literature^  and  are  indeed 
looted  in  its  nature.  If  it  were  possible  to  suppose  that  any 
public  writers  desired  to  obtain  over  the  unrenecting  an  as- 
cendancy to  which  their  learning  and  virtue  did  not  strictly 
entitle  them,  one  might  insinuate  that  their  rule  of  concealing 
not  only  their  personality,  but  their  individuality  also,  under 
the  mysterious  veil  of  the  plural  number,  was  cunningly  de- 
vised for  the  express  purpose  of  effecting  that  object.  By  the 
use  of  this  method  the  reader  is  impressed  with  a  notion  that 
Ihe  vaticinations  and  denunciations  laid  before  him  proceed 
from  some  infallible  oracle,  some  fountain  of  unerring  wisdom, 
or,  at  the  lowest,  from  some  body  of  sages  assembled  in  solemn 
conclave  to  settle  the  affairs  of  mankind ;  certainly  not  from 
anything  like  a  fellow-mortal,  sitting,  perhaps,  in  no  palatial 
losing,  and  biting  his  pen  in  anxious  search  for  the  materials 
of  an. article;  deiduig,  indeed,  with  ^e  fate  of  empires  and  the 
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Erospects  of  the  human  race,  but  thinking  chiefly  of  finiflhing 
is  day's  or  night's  work,  and  getting  to  Bed.  It  is  useless  to 
say  anything  to,  or  about,  those  writers,  editors,  and  proprietors 
(if  any  such  there  be)  who  maintain  this  artifice  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  up  a  popular  delusion ;  but  there  are  many  compo- 
sitions, especially  essays  in  periodical  publications,  in  which  by 
custom,  and  without  any  unworthy  motive,  this  form  of  ex- 
pression is  deemed  to  be  necessary  ;  and  the  spirit  of  unreasoning 
imitation  leads  some  writers  of  the  secona  class  to  adopt  it, 
where  even  this  customary  necessity  does  not  exist.  It  is, 
however,  a  form  which,  though  not  new,  has  never  obtained 
with  the  best  writers ;  it  is  neither  elegant  nor  convenient ; 
and  there  is  really  no  sufficient  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
abandoned  by  all  those  who  now  use  it  only  in  obedience  to  a 
rule  established  nobody  knows  how,  certainly  valued  by  none, 
and  distasteful  to  many.  Its  effects  are,  indeed,  more  injurious 
than  is  commonly  suspected  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  tempts  a 
man  to  indulge  in  NosA&m,  where  modesty  and  a  sense  of  pro- 
priety would  have  made  him  shrink  from  undisguised  egotism ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  spoils  all  the  grace  and  charm  of 
those  passages  where  the  writer's  own  pecuhar  thoughts,  actions, 
or  experience  can  be  brought  forward.  Many  a  confident 
assertion,  or  dogmatic  impertinence,  now  uttered  under  the 
mask  of  plurality,  would  nave  been  modified,  had  the  writer 
been  distinctly  reminded  of  his  individual  responsibility  by  a 
more  natural  form  of  speech ;  while  the  interest  of  many  a 
narrative  of  personal  adventure,  or  record  of  personal  recollec- 
tions, has  been  destroyed  by  this  pompous  unsubstantiality : — 

*  We  felt  that  a  few  moments  would  decide  our  fate.    We  were 

*  totally  alone ;  we  shouted,  but  no  one  answered.    The  projec1>- 

*  ing  l^ge  on  which  we  had  contrived  to  support  one  of  our 

*  feet  was  now  slowly  giving  way ;  we  looked  down ;  a  sheer 

*  precipice  of  a  thousand  yards  yawned  beneath  us  ;  our  hat  fell 

*  off;  our  head  grew  dizzy  ;  our  right  hand  was  rapidly  becoming 
'  benumbed. .  .  .  .'  Pray  who  can  care  for  a  Mr.  We  in  such  a 
situation  ?  The  passage  is  perused  with  frigid  indifference,  as 
not  appealing  to  any  human  sympathy  with  a  fellow-creature  ; 
or,  if  any  feeling  is  evoked,  it  is  one  perhaps  rather  resembling 
satisfaction ;  a  vague  notion  that  somehow  or  other  there  will 
shortly  be  one  newspaper-editor  the  less  in  the  world. 

In  considering  the  perils  to  which  a  language  is  exposed,  the 
constant  influence  of  corruption  from  colonial  sources  must  not 
be  overlooked.  Our  language  circulates  much  as  our  blood 
does.  It  brings  back  with  it  to  the  heart  all  sorts  of  impurities 
from  the  extremities  to  which  it  has  penetrated,  and  imfortu- 
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natelj  nature  Has  not  proyided  any  lungs  for  the  oxygenation 
of  speech.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  whence  these 
impurities  arise — want  of  social  refinement,  the  absence  of  lite- 
rary men  of  a  high  class,  of  universities,  of  a  cultivated  bar  or 
pulpit,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  presence  (in  some  cases)  of 
an  aboriginal  population  speaking  a  different  tongue,  are  suffi- 
cient to  IUMX)unt  for  them ;  but  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
the  conditions  favourable  to  their '  adoption  in  the  mother 
country  are  greatly  on  the  increase.  It  would  take  a  long  time 
for  a  strange  word  or  phrase  to  ^et  naturalised  here  by  word  of 
mouth  alone ;  but  vast  quantities  of  printed  matter  now  pour 
in  daily  from  the  very  outskirts  of  civilisation ;  publishing  tra- 
vellers take  pleasure  in  reproducing  with  minute  accuracy  all 
the  uncouth  and  barbarous  jargon  that  they  hear  uttered ;  and 
when  printing  once  intervenes,  there  is  no  saying  where  an  ex- 
pression may  be  carried,  or  what  favourable  accidents  may 
enable  it  to  strike  root  and  flourish.  There  seems  at  the  same 
time  to  be  an  unhealthy  passion  for  adoption  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  Two  or  three  years  ago  nobody  would  have  known 
what  was  meant  by  a  Sensation  Novel ;  yet  now  the  term  has 
already  passed  through  the  stage  of  jocular  use  (a  stage  in 
which  other  less  lucKy  ones  will  sometimes  remain  for  whole 
generations),  and  has  been  adopted  as  the  regular  conunercial 
name  for  a  particular  product  of  industry  for  which  there  is 
just  now  a  brisk  demand.  These  considerations  should  put 
us  on  our  guard,  and  induce  us  to  be  as  surly  and  inhospitable 
as  possible  to  all  those  strange  sounds  which  come  back  to  us 
like  an  Irish  echo  before  we  have  uttered  them  ourselves. 

With  regard  to  magniloquence  and  misuse  of  words,  the 
Dean  remonstrates  earnestly  with  the  gentlemen  who  will  talk 
of  '  encountering  an  individual,'  ^  partaking  of  refreshment,' 
^  sustaining  bereavement  of  a  maternal  relative,'  and  so  forth. 
May  his  exhortations  produce  good  fruit  I  It  is  true,  no  doubt, 
that  folly,  conceit,  and  ignorance  are  not  peculiar  to  any  age 
or  any  country ;  yet  in  matters  of  literature,  the  present  times 
do  seem  to  be  specially  marked  by  the  boldness  with  which 
sciolists  take  the  lead  as  inruwators.  The  study  of  Language, 
as  Professor  Max  Muller  observes,  is  properly  one  of  tiie 
physical  sciences;  but  the  difficulties  of  Aiture  philologers 
^will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  intrusion  into  modem  languages 
of  changes  and  combinations  which  have  got  there  by  no  natural 
process,  but  owing  to  conscious  and  wilfm  interference — chiefly, 
too,  by  those  who  have  no  business  to  interfere.  A  long  list 
mi^ht  be  made  of  words  which  have  been  perverted  from  their 
legitinuite  use  solely  by  the  operation  of  ignorance  in  people 
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who  haTe  choBen  to  use  th^m  -without  knowing  what  they 
meant.  It  is  true  that  this  is  to  a  certain  extent  one  of  tfa^ 
necessary  consequences  of  the  spread  of  literary  education; 
neverthelessy  an  exhortation  to  modesty  and  caution  in  this 
respect  is  not  a  little  needed,  especially  by  those  who  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsible  office  of  public  monitors  and  teachers. 
The  profound  scholar  (for  instance)  who  wrote  etcetera  the 
other  day  in  a  newspaper,  as  an  improT^nent  upon  etceteras, 
may  be  usefully  reminded  that  his  loiowledge  of  the  plural  of 
musa  has  for  once  been  too  much  for  him.  Not  that  professed 
^  literary  men '  are  the  sole  offenders ;  everybody  who  can  read 
now  comes  forward  as  a  reformer.  Thus,  some  philological 
ironmonger  having  discovered  that  chandelier  is  derived  man 
chandelle,  and  holoong  himself  fully  qualified  by  education  and 
position  to  take  charge  of  the  English  language,  has  determined 
that  the  word  is  inapplicable  where  ffca  is  used,  and  trium- 
phantly imposes  on  us  the  new  word  ffoealier;  forgetting  thait 
he  has  retained  half  of  the  candle  in  the  second  syllable. 
Another  man  offers  to  supply  the  world  with  pas  apparaia. 
The  word  Octoroon  (framed,  we  presume,  in  America)  presents 
the  same  blunder  as  the  gasalier ;  the  r  in  Quadroon  belongs 
to  the  root  significative  oi  four,  and  Octoon  would  have  been 
a  more  proper  form,  according  to  analogy.  But  enou^  of 
these;  it  is  needless  (as  Dr.  Johnson  expreBSQ9  it  in  the 
Frefiice  to  Cymbeline)  '  to  waste  cnticiam  on  unresisting  im- 
'  bedlity,  upon  faults  too  evident  for  detection,  and  too  gross 
'  for  aggravation.' 

A  few  words  of  special  Temonstranoe  might  also  be  usefully 
addressed  to  two  classes  of  authors— 4he  writers  of  fiction  and 
the  writers  of  history, — ^no  satire  is  intended  in  placing  them 
together.  The  gentlemen  and  la£es  of  the  former  class  must 
now  indulge  in  egotiaing  prefaoes,  ^ving  narratives  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  whicm  their  works  were  composed,  and  the 
considerations  which  led  them  to  ocmduct  the  fable  in  tUs 
manner  rather  than  in  that ;  or  making  statements  witii  aU  the 
formal  accuracy  of  the  spedfioation  of  a  patent,  of  the  precise 
points  in  whidbi  the  author  claims  the  merit  of  originality. 
This  practice,  Use  some  of  the  former  ones,  is  not  altogether 
new,  but  it  is  disagreeably  on  tiie  increase.*     Thus,  such  a  one 

*  The  example  of  Sir  Waller  Scott  must  not  be  cited  in  justifica- 
tion of  these  offences  against  good  taste.  His  Prefaces  (it  should  be 
remembered)  did  not  accompany  his  novels  when  they  originallj 
came  out ;  they  are  only  literary  gossip  addressed  to  a  public  whom 
he  assumed  to  be  familiar  with  the  books  themselves.  It  is  true 
that  lie  forgot  the  case  of  future  generations  of  readers. 
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will  tell  the  reader^  by  way  of  enhancmg  the  likelihood  of  Us 
tale,  that  he  had  st  first  thought  of  making  Lady  Arabella 
marry  Sir  S^ioald,  but  had  afterwards  determined  on  giving 
her  to  Walter,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  introduce  the  death- 
scene,  which  he  happened  to  have  by  him  oat  of  another  maswn- 
Bcidpt  (for  which  he  is  unable  just  at  present  to  find  a  publisher) ; 
or  that  it  maybe  interesting  to  knowthat  down  to  last  Tuesday 
he  had  absolutely  not  determined  whether  the  wiU  shoim 
prove  to  be  a  forgery  or  not.  He  wiU  add,  perhaps,  that  this 
tale  is  in  some  respects  a  new  experiment  in  fiction;  there 
being,  so  far  as  he  is  aware,  no  previous  instance  of  a  story  in 
whsoh  a  young  man  is  represented  as  falling  in  love  wilii  two 
middle-aged  ladies  at  once,  and  a  middle-aged  man  with  tvm 
young  ladies  at  once.  The  same  materials  in  other  combina- 
tionfl  may  no  doubt  have  been  used  by  other  writers,  but  of 
lUs  special  combination  he  vclaims  the  credit  of  beii^  the  sole 
iaventcnr.  Surely  it  is  strange  that  a  man  wilh  any  respeot 
for  his  art  should  thus  destroy  half  his  chance  of  touching  the 
affections  merely  for  the  sake  of  indulging  in  a  little  tnm^>eiry ' 
gossip  about  himself  and  his  intellect :  how  can  a  writer  hope 
to  move  the  passions  who  deliberately  destroys  that  state  4xf 
ndnd  which  he  should  foster,  and  takes  pains  to  remind  die 
reader  that  the  incidents  placed  before  him  are  neither  the 
truth,  nor  due  to  the  warm  and  easy  flow  of  in^iration,  but  axe 
the  laboured  product  of  cold  calculation,  the  unloved  progeny 
of  a  brain  which  feels  no  genial  sympathy  with  its  own 
creations? 

To  pass  to  the  historians.     Errora  arising  from  ignoraaoe, 

Esjudice,  or  stupidity  are  not  wxthin  our  present  provmce; 
t  the  student  is  now  Uable  to  be  misled  by  a  practice 
on  the  part  of  his  teachers,  which  regular  historical  critioiam 
does  not,  perhi^  cannot,  always  deal  with,  and  which,  unless 
it  be  classed  among  faults  of  style,  has  some  chance  of  escap- 
ing due  reprobation  altogether.  We  refer  to  the  notion  whidh 
aathcvB  now  seem  to  entertain  that  it  is  necessary  to  make 
their  works  attractive  by  composing  them  in  the  s^le  of  fais- 
toiieal  novels,  and  introducing  circumstantial  details  of  all.  sorts 
on  no  better  authority  than  their  own  imaginations.  The  his- 
toficsal  romance  is  going  out,  but  the  romantic  history  is  coming 
in.  There  are  many  modem  historiaiK,  and  those  the  most 
fiuBOus  and  popular,  whose  productions  foroe  one  to  ask  at  everjr 
torn,  *  How  can  you  know  that  ? '  Yet  surely  the  first  requisite 
in  a  history  is  that  it  should  be  true;  and  the  writer  who,  for 
the  sake  of  being  called  '  pioturesque,'  or  ^  graphic,'  states 
one  cixcumstsnee,  however  trivial,  which  he  has  not  good 
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reason,  on  sufficient  historical  evidence,  to  believe  to  be  true, 
shows  himself  incapable  of  understanding  the  duties  of  his 
vocation.  If  it  is  once  to  be  admitted  that  an  author  may  re- 
present anything  as  having  actually  occurred,  only  because  his 
fancy  pictures  to  him  that  it  may  have  occurred,  all  confidence 
is  destroyed.  How  is  the  reader  to  know  when  the  author  is 
giving  hun  fact,  and  when  fiction  ?  One  would  have  thought 
that  the  unjustifiableness  of  such  a  practice  was  too  obvious  to 
require  demonstration ;  yet  it  is  sometimes  justified  on  the  plea 
of  necessity — the  necessity  of  making  books  ^  readable.'  This 
is  the  sort  of  necessity  which  compels  grocers  to  sand  their 
brown  sugar.  If  you  cannot  make  your  history  readable 
without  inserting  what  is  baseless,  you  had  better  try  some  other 
trade.  Then  it  is  said  that  everybody  understands  where  the 
author  is  indulging  his  fancy,  and  where  not.  But  that  is  not 
the  case.  Readers  of  high  literary  acumen,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  may,  indeed,  often  guess  that  there 
would  be  no  answer  to  the  *  how  do  you  know  mat  ? ' — ^but  the 
great  majority  of  readers  are  incapable  of  judging  on  such 
questions ;  and  surely  it  is  a  monstrous  doctrine  that,  while  we 
are  reading  history,  we  are  to  be  perpetually  on  our  guard  to 
separate  that  which  we  are  intended  to  believe  from  that  which 
is  only  intended  for  our  amusement.  It  is  obvious  that,  without 
any  intention  to  deceive,  an  entirely  false  view  of  events  and 
characters  may  be  conveyed  to  the  reader  by  the  artificial  light 
thus  thrown  over  them. 

A  very  flagrant  instance  of  this  sort  of  trickery  has  just 
been  perpetrated  by  two  very  notorious  offenders  at  me  expense 
of  the  present  Duke  of  Manchester  and  of  the  public.  The 
Duke,  with  a  due  regard  for  the  history  of  his  family  and  the 
traditions  of  his  house,  seems  to  have  thought  it  desirable  that 
the  papers  collected  at  Kimbolton  by  successive  members  of 
the  race  of  Montagu  should  be  examined,  and  that  such  of 
them  as  are  of  historical  interest  should  be  prepared  for  publi- 
cation. Family  papers  of  this  nature  are  the  most  valuable 
materials  of  history,  provided  they  are  placed  before  the  reader 
in  a  plain,  intelligible,  and  authentic  form.  The  gentlemen 
whose  assistance  and  literary  skill  the  Duke  of  Manchester  has 
generously  acknowledged  in  the  introduction  to  these  volumes, 
unfortunately  took  a  different  view  of  their  functions.  Catha- 
rine of  Aragon  died  at  Kimbolton,  and  accordingly  ^  Donna 
^  Catalina  of  the  golden  hair '  is  made  to  flourish  in  her  red 
locks  and  farthingales  through  a  volume  of  semi-inteUigible 
gibberish,  from  the  half  Moorish  city  of  Alcal&  de  Henares, 
where  she  was  bom,  to  the  secluded  castle  ^  eight  miles  from  a 
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'  post  town  and  nine  miles  from  a  railway  line/  where  she 
diecL  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  the  late  Mr.  James  to  say  that  this 
strange  production  is  very  ioferior  in  point  of  taste  and  style 
to  the  worst  of  his  once  popular  romances.  It  is  simply  history 
gone  mad,  and  we  very  much  regret  [that  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester's excellent  intentions  should  have  been  so  very  injudi- 
ciously fulfilled.  K  ^liveliness'  is  only  to  be  had  on  such 
terms  as  these,  then  wdcome  dulness,  welcome  dryness,  wel- 
come an  old  almanac,  anything,  provided  one  can  be  sure  that 
it  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  and  that  the  author  does  not  deem 
it  any  part  of  his  business  to  cook  or  create  his  facts  for  the 
sake  of  being  picturesque. 

To  return  to  our  Dean :  we  cannot  close  this  article  better 
than  by  extracting  a  few  lines  from  his  general  advice  to  his 
readers: — 

'  Be  simple,'  (he  says) '  be  unaffected,  be  honest  in  your  speaking 
and  writing.  Never  use  a  long  word  where  a  short  one  will  do. 
Can  a  spade  a  spade,  not  a  well-known  oblong  instrument  of  manual 
indusiry.  •  .  .  Elegance  of  language  may  not  be  in  the  power 
of  all  of  us;  but  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  are.  Write 
mach  as  you  would  speak :  speak  as  you  think.' 

These  last  words  contain  the  key-note  of  the  whole  theme. 
It  is  affectation  which  is  the  root  of  almost  all  offences  against 
good  language  and  good  manners.  The  simple  and  uncouth 
expressions  of  a  clown  are  far  more  nearly  allied  to  the  roots  of 
onr  mother  tongue  than  the  highflown  efforts  of  mannerists  and 
enphemists;  and  people  are  never  ridiculous  as  long  as  they 
are  contented  to  remain  themselves. 
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A  GENEiiATiON  has  grown  up  since  the  adoption  of  Sir 
Bowland  Hill's  scheme  of  postal  management,  and  habit 
has  perhaps  somewhat  blunted  l^e  appreciation  of  the  great 
c(xnn)rt  and  advantage  derived  from  it.  Our  younger  read^ns^ 
indeed,  can  have  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  state  of  things  pre- 
ceding this  great  change,  which  was  described  in  an  article 
that  appeared  in  this  Journal  immediately  after  the  paasing  of 
the  Penny  Postage  Act.*  Then,  the  smallest  letter  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  country  cost  eighteenpence  and  upwasda; 
and  even  from  a  neighbouring  town  the  charge  was  Iburpeaoe 
— ^a  postage  for  whidb  a  letter  is  now  conveyed  from  Shetlaiod 
to  Algeria:  if  the  smallest  enclosure  was  contained  in  it,  iJhe 
payment  was  doubled ;  thus,  the  great  convenience  of  enclosing 
letters  from  third  parties  and  other  documents,  and  so  avoiding 
the  trouble  of  copying  or  paraphrasing  them,  was  forbidden  on 
pain  of  a  heavy  fine.  The  usages  of  society  prohibited  pre- 
payment of  letters ;  and  consequently,  it  was  compulsory  either 
to  forbear  communication,  or  to  impose  an  expense  upon  the 
correspondent  which  might  be  inconvenient  or  disagreeable  to 
him.  The  difficulties  that  were  thus  constantly  arising  were  in 
themselves  a  serious  evil ;  for  to  avoid  these  annoyances,  many 
persons  wasted  a  large  portion  of  their  time  in  running  about 
pestering  Members  of  Parliament  for  franks — ^things  the  very 
name  of  which  may  be  unknown  to  the  young  generation.   That 

Srivilege,  indeed,  was  a  great  abuse,  since  it  freed  the  most  in- 
uential  classes  from  the  postage  tax,  and  thus  made  them  the 
less  sensible  of  its  evils.     How  often  the  arrival  of  a  letter  has 

*  Edin.  Rev.  vol.  Izx.  p.  o45. 
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forced  a  poor  family — ^particularly  one  that  had  Been  better 
days — to  forego  its  dmner  or  submit  to  some  other  painful 
sacrifice,  is  melancholy  to  think  of.  But  the  habitual  suppres- 
sion of  correspondence  among  the  humbler  classes  was  a  still 
greater  evil.  A  husband,  constrained  to  work  at  a  distance, 
WBB  absolutely  shut  off  from  communication  with  his  wife;  and 
thus,  sometimes,  for  long  periods,  neither  party  knew  whether 
or  not  the  other  were  living.  Children  under  similar  circum- 
stances became  completely  separated  from  their  parents,  until 
the  natural  tie  was  often  seriously  weakened ;  while  the  most 
polent  stimulus  to  education — ^the  desire  to  correspond  with 
those  we  love — ^was  almost  entirely  withheld  from  the  working 
classes.  That  commerce  and  industry  were  cramped  by  the 
impediments  thus  thrown  in  the  way  of  communication,  will  be 
readily  conceived;  and  though  the  evil  was  in  some  degree 
mitigiEted  by  the  contraband  conveyance  of  letters  which  pre- 
vailed to  an  enormous  extent,  ihat  practice,  necessitating  as  it , 
did  the  daily  breach  of  the  law,  was  in  itself  deplorable. 

The  exorbitant  rate  of  the  impost  defeated  its  own  object ; 
for  we  find  that,  notwithstanding  the  vast  stride  which  the 
oomtry  took  during  the  twenty  years  following  the  cessa- 
ikm  of  the  war  in  1815,  both  the  ffross  and  the  nett  revenue  of 
the  Post  Office  remained  absolutdy  stationary,  though  a  small 
increase  took  place  between  1836  and  the  establishment  of  penny 
postage  in  1840,  attributable,  it  is  believed,  chiefly  to  the  intro- 
duction of  day-mails.  Had  the  postal  revenue  kept  pace  with 
the  growth  of  population,  its  increase  would  have  amounted 
to  half  a  million  sterling ;  and  had  it  advanced  as  rapidly  as 
the  analogous  duty  on  stage-coaches,  two  millions  woidd  have 
been  added  to  the  returns. 

These  considerations  had  diminished  the  reputation  acquired 
by  the  Post  Office  from  the  great  comparative  rapidity  and 
certainty  of  its  proceedings  consequent  on  the  improvements 
made  by  the  celebrated  Pabner  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  and  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  its  condition  had 
then  been  long  sitting,  and  had  produced  many  reports.  Mr. 
Wallace,  too,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  persevered  in  urging 
postal  improvements  upon  Government,  and  some  minor  ame- 
liorations were  made.  Still  the  matter  excited  but  little  public 
interest.  The  reductions  of  postage  and  the  improvements  in 
communication  which  had  been  proposed,  although  undoubtedly 
beneficial,  were  not  of  a  sufficiently  large  and  striking  character 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  nation. 

But  early  in  1837,  a  pamphlet  appeared  under  the  title  of 
'  Peat  Office  Reform,  by  Bowland  Hill '  (it  had  before  been 
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privately  printed  and  circulated  among  the  members  of  the  Ad- 
ministration), which  proposed  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
system.  The  author  showed  that  the  cost  of  a  letter  to  the 
Post  Office  might  be  divided  into  three  parts — the  receipt,  the 
transmission,  and  the  delivery ;  that  the  expense  of  transmission 
was  so  infinitesimally  small  (varying  from  one  fifth  to  one  thirty- 
sixth  part  of  a  penny)  that  it  might  be  disregarded,  and  a 
uniform  rate  imposed,  as  the  nearest  practicable  approach  to 
absolute  justice.  The  main  features  of  his  scheme  were  as 
follows:  the  abolition  of  the  varying  charges  according  to 
the  distance  travelled,  and  the  estabushment  of  a  uniform 
postage  of  one  penny*  for  inland  letters;  charging  by  weight 
instead  of  by  single,  double,  &c. ;  prepayment  of  postage  by 
means  of  stamps ;  simplification  in  the  mechanism  of  the  De- 
partment; increased  frequency  and  speed  in  the  despatch  of 
mails,  particularly  in  the  metropolis ;  greater  facilities  for  post- 
ing letters ;  the  enlargement  of  the  districts  in  which  letters 
were  brought  to  the  houses  (for  at  that  time  there  were  many 
populous  jUaces,  including  portions  of  important  towns,  having 
no  delivery  except  at  an  extra  charge) ;  and  the  extension 
of  postal  facilities  in  the  rural  districts,  where,  indeed,  they 
scarcely  existed  outside  the  post  towns,  there  being,  even,  in 
the  fertile  shire  of  Lincoln,  tracts  of  country,  each  of  them 
larger  than  the  whole  county  of  Middlesex,  into  which  no 
servant  of  the  Post  Office  ever  entered.  For  effecting  such  a 
simpUfication  in  the  operation  of  the  Department  as  would 

*  A  leading  journal  recently  fell  into  the  error  of  stating  that 
Mr.  Wallace  had  previously  proposed  a  uniform  penny  rate  of  post- 
age, though  in  an  impracticable  shape,  and  that  to  Sir  B.  Hill  was 
only  due  the  honour  of  suggesting  a  feasible  mode  of  carrying  this 
scheme  into  effect  Mr.  Wallace  had  proposed  many  alterations 
in  the  postal  services  and  in  the  rates  of  postage,  but  he  never 
suggested  a  penny  rate  or  a  uniform  rate,  or  anything  like  it.  The 
last  time  he  mentioned  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  before 
the  appearance  of  '  Post  Office  Reform,'  he  proposed  the  adoption 
of  a  minimum  charge  of  threepence,  increasing  according  to  distance 
up  to  a  maximum  of  eightpence  or  ninepence.  Mr.  Wallace,  how- 
ever, was  entitled  to  great  credit ;  for  when  Sir  R.  Hill's  scheme 
was  broached,  he  relinquished  his  own  plans  and  devoted  his  whole 
energies  to  its  promotion.  The  latter  gentleman  was,  undoubtedly, 
the  original  inventor  of  a  uniform  rate  of  postage.  He  had  long 
felt  that  the  charges  were  too  high,  both  for  the  public  convenience 
and  for  the  interests  of  the  revenue,  and  had  made  laborious  in- 
vestigations into  the  subject ;  after  which  the  practieability  and 
justice  of  a  uniform  penny  rate  burst  upon  his  mind, — astonishing 
him,  indeed,  as  much  as  it  did  everyone  else  when  first  propounded. 
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enable  it,  without  much  addition  to  the  staff,  to  deal  with  the 
greatly  increased  number  of  letters  which  he  expected  would 
be  produced  by  diminished  charges  and  improved  facilities,  the 
projector  relied  on  the  abolition  of  the  tedious  practices  of 
'  taxing '  letters  with  the  postage  varying  according  to  distance, 
and  of  looking  through  each  at  a  lamp  to  detect  enclosures 
(which  his  proposal  of  a  uniform  rate  and  charge  by  weight 
rendered  feasible),  and  on  the  great  saving  of  the  time  of  the 
letter-carriers*  that  would  be  effected  by  prepayment,  thus 
enabling  each  of  those  fiinctionaries  to  deliver  a  far  greater 
number  of  letters  in  the  time. 

So  extraordinary  were  the  allegations  of  fact  made  by  this 
pamphlet,  and  so  great  and  unprecedented  were  the  changes  it 
proposed,  that,  at  the  first  blush,  it  looked  like  the  dream  of 
a  visionary ;  but  further  consideration  showed  that  its  state- 
ments were  strictly  within  the  truth,  and  that  its  anticipations 
were  based  on  solid  grounds.  The  feeling,  therefore,  that  the 
news  was  too  good  to  be  true,  soon  gave  place  to  a  conviction 
that  the  scheme  was  thoroughly  sound  and  practicable,  and 
that  its  adoption  would  confer  great  benefit  upon  the  community 
without  any  serious  permanent  loss  to  the  revenue. 

Before  the  published  edition  of  the  pamphlet  appeared,  the 
Royal  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  Management  of  the 
Post  OflSce,  who  had  been  sitting  from  time  to  time  since  1833, 
showed  their  good  sense  by  calling  the  author  before  them,  and 
examining  him;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Conunons  was  appointed  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  scheme.     This  Committee  examined  many  other  wit- 
nesses, leading  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  in^uential  persons,  of  all  classes  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  Postmaster- General  (Lord  Lichfield) 
and  several  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Department.     Co- 
gent evidence  was  adduced  to  prove  the  great  evils  inflicted 
upon  commerce  and  upon  the  interests  of  all  classes  by  the 
hmderance  to  communication  caused  by  exorbitant  postage,  and 
also  the  enormous  extent  to  which  the  smuggling  of  letters  was 
carried.     After  a  long,  careful,  and  laborious  investigation,  the 
Committee  reported  in  favour  of  the  scheme,  expressing  their 
opinion  that  its  adoption  would  not,  after  a  temporary  depres- 
sion, occasion  any  loss ;  but  as  the  terms  of  their  appointment 

*  Under  the  old  system  the  letter-carrier  not  only  had  to  wait 
until  his  knock  at  the  door  was  answered  and  ho  had  delivered 
the  letter — a  delay  now  in  most  cases  obviated  by  the  letter- 
box— ^but  while  money  for  the  postage  was  being  found,  and  some- 
times until  a  visit  had  been  made  to  several  neighbours  to  borrow  it. 
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precluded  tliein  from  reoonunending  a  step  which  would  cause 
even  a  tranBient  diminution  of  revenue,  they  proposed  a  two-> 
penny  rate.  The  Commissioners  of  Post  Office  Inquiry  had 
already  reconmiended  that  the  plan  should  be  tried  in  what  was 
then  called  the  London  Twopenny  Post.  Meanwhile  the  pro- 
ject had  become  extremely  popular  with  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, from  the  influential  London  merchants,  who  estaUished 
a  committee  which  did  excellent  service  in  spreading  informatioii 
on  the  subject,  down  to  the  humblest  artisans  and  labourers ; 
and  ParUament  was  inundated  with  petitions  demanding  the 
immediate  adoption  of  penny  postage*  At  last,  in  the  spring 
of  1839,  Lord  Melbourne's  Administration  saw  that  the  time 
was  come  for  yielding  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  introduced 
a  Bill,  authorising  me  adoption  of  the  changes  Sir  fi.  Hill 
had  proposed,  which  passed  through  Parliament  by  laige  majo- 
rities ;  and  thus,  within  two  years  and  a  half  from  the  first 
broaching  of  the  scheme,  penny  postage  became  the  law  of  the 
land. 

A  great  victory  had  been  gained ;  an  unofficial  individual^  who 
had  scarcely  entered  a  post  office  in  his  life,  had  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  nation  that  he  was  far  better  acquainted — ^not 
only  with  the  principles  which  ought  to  regulate  a  most  im- 
portant public  department,  but  with  the  actual  details  of 
its  workmg — than  were  those  who  had  spent  their  lives  in 
the  service,  and  he  had  induced  Parliament  to  adopt  his  pro- 
ject  contrary  to  their  advice  and  vaticinations  of  eviL  Still 
this  was  but  the  first  step.  The  adoption  of  the  scheme  was 
authorised  by  Parliament ;  but  the  great  task  of  converting  it 
into  a  successful  working  system  remained  to  be  performed. 
To  leave  the  plan  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  officers  of  llie 
Department,  who  had  opposed  it  tooth  and  nail  and  had  re- 
peatedly foretold  its  failure,  would  have  been  to  run  a  serious 
risk  of  bringing  about  that  result ;  for  where  prophets  have  tlie 
power  to  fulfil  their  own  predictions,  they  must  be  ahnost  more 
than  human  if  they  refrain,  particularly  when  all  that  is  needed 
to  accomplish  that  result  is  to  take  care  not  to  be  zealous  in 
promoting  the  success  they  do  not  desire.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Francis  Thomhill)  Baring,  there- 
fore, wisely  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  projector  to 
imdertake  the  duty  of  aiding  the  Treasury  (to  which  depart- 
ment the  Post  Office  is  suboidinate)  with  his  advice  in  bringing 
the  measure  into  operation.  Sir  R.  Hill  set  to  work  with  his 
wonted  energy,  and  soon  completed  arrangements  for  the  re- 
quisite changes ;  so  that  on  the  12th  of  November  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  were  enabled  to  issue  a  warrant  redudng  the 
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posti^  OIL  all  inland  letters,  pveviously  liable  to  a  higfaer- charge^ 
to  a  mslfarm  rate  of  fourpence  per  half-ounce,  to  tsk.%  effiBct 
from  the  1st  of  December  following*;  and,  on  the  10th  of 
January  1840^  the  charge  was  farther  reduced  to  one  penny 
per  half  ounce  for  prq)aid  letters,  with  a  double  rate  on  such 
j»  were  posted  unpaid.  Thus  the  two  most  prominent  features 
of  Sir  S.  Hill's  scheme — uniform  penny  postage  and  charge 
by  weight — ^were  mtroducedi 

The  prepayment  was  at  first  made  in  money  at  llie  offices, 
ilie  arrangements  for  supplying  the  public  with  postage-stamps 
not  being  completed.  And  this  was  perhaps  fortunate ;  for 
stamps  formed  one  of  the  features  of  the  plan  most  fiercely 
attached  by  its  opponents,  and  that  to  which  the  public  feeling 
in  general  was  least  inclined.  But  a  few  months'  experience 
of  the  annoyance  of  prepayment  in  money  efiectually  reconciled 
all  parties  to  the  stamps,  the  adyent  of  which  was  hailed  as  a 
deliverance  firom  the  necessity  of  fighting  one's  way  through  a 
crowd  to  the  postroffice  window,  and  perhaps  fidling  at  last  to 
get  one's  letter  received  in  time  for  the  despatch. 

When  the  old  exorbitant  fourpenny  stamp  duty  on  news- 
papers was  about  to  be  removed,  Mr.  Charles  Knight  proposed 
that  the  postage  on  those  publications  should  be  paid  by  means 
of  stamped  wrappers ;  and  subsequently  Mr.  Charles  Whiting 
daimed  to  have  made  the  same  suggestion  at  an  earlier  period. 
Hie  idea  which  Mr.  Knight  had  thrown  out  for  newi^apers  Sir 
R.  Hill  adopted  for  letters.!     It  is  remarkable  that  at  first 

*  Respecting  this  measure  Mr.  Lewins,  the  author  of  *  Her  Majesty's 
'Mails '  (which  we^strongly  recommend  to  those  who  wish  to  be  fully 
informed  on  the  subject,  as  an  interesting  and  generally  accurate 
sccount  of  the  history  and  working  of  the  Post  Office,  written  by  a 
gentleman  employed  in  the  Travelling  Office  Branch,)  has  fallen 
into  an  error  of  some  importance  in  charging  the  Government  with 
an  intention  to  establish  a  fourpenny  instead  of  a  penny  rate.  The 
step  was  taken  with  the  full  concurrence,  if  not  at  the  instance  of, 
Sir  R.  HiQ,  as  a  means  of  accustoming  the  officers  to  the  uniform 
rate  and  charge  by  weight,  before  the  great  rush  of  letters  came. 

t  Mr.  Lewins  erroneously  states  that  Sir  R.  Hill  adopted  the  idea 
ef  stamps  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Commissioners  on 
the  Post  Office.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Lewins  observes,  that  stamps  are 
Qot  mentioned  in  the  first  impression  of  '  Post  Office  Reform  ; '  the 
idea  of  using  them  for  the  prepayment  of  letters  suggested  itself  to  the 
author's  mind  after  he  had  sent  out  the  privately  printed  pamphlet  (a 
copy  of  which  Mr.  Lewins  appears  to  have  seen),  but  before  he  was 
examined  by  the  Commission.  He  first  proposed  the  use  of  stamps  in 
Itit  evidence  before  that  body,  describing  both  the  cover  and  the  adhe- 
^ve  label.     See  'Ninth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
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public  attention  was  mainly  directed  to  the  stamped  covers, 
while  the  label  was  little  noticed ;  yet,  though  the  »)nner  have 
never  been  extensively  used  in  this  country,  and  abroad  scarcely 
at  all,  labels  are  adopted  by  almost  every  civilised  State  in  the 
world,  including  even  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  public  took 
a  long  time  to  learn  the  use  of  stamps,  and  so  late  as  1850  one 
third  of  the  letters  was  still  prepaid  in  coin ;  but  ultimately, 
arrangements  having  been  made  for  the  constant  sale  of  stamps 
at  all  post  offices,  prepayment  in  money  was  forbidden. 

The  stamps  were  originally  obliterated  at  the  Post  Office 
with  the  red  ink  used  for  the  post-mark  (technically  called  the 
date-stamp)  ;  but  it  was  ere  long  discovered  that  tins  could  be 
easily  removed.  Printers'  ink  was  tried,  but  was  soon  found 
not  to  be  indelible.  Application  was  then  made  to  eminent 
chemists,  who  produced  divers  inks.  These  gentlemen  were 
set  to  expunge  each  other's  compositions,  and,  thus  stimulated, 
succeeded  in  discovering  for  every  ink  an  agent  capable  of  re- 
moving it  with  comparative  ease.  At  last  it  occurred  to  Sir  R. 
Hill  that,  although  each  of  the  compositions  had  some  substance 
which  loosened  it,  the  expunging  agents  were  different,  and 
that,  by  mingling  several  of  the  mks,  an  article  might  be  pro- 
duced, which  none  of  the  solvents  could  affect ;  and  this  device 
proved. successful.  As  an  additional  security,  the  firm  black 
engravers'  ink  of  the  label  was  exchanged  for  the  red  fugitive 
composition  still  used,  in  order  that  the  means  employed  to 
remove  the  obliteration  should  also  destroy  the  engraving. 

The  features  of  the  scheme  thus  put  into  action  were  those 
which  had  most  attracted  the  public  attention,  but  they  by  no 
means  formed  the  whole  of  it.  Upon  the  plan  in  its  entirety 
did  the  projector  rely,  both  for  affording  to  the  public  the  full 
amount  of  benefit,  and  for  preserving  the  revenue  from  great 
loss.  And  a  vital  part  of  die  scheme  was  the  improvement  of 
facilities — increasing  the  frequency  and  speed,  both  of  the  long 
mails  and  of  the  local  despatches,  particularly  in  the  London 
districts;  giving  greater  accommodation  for  posting  and  de- 
livering letters,  especially  in  the  rural  neighbourhoods;  and 
enforcing  economy  in  the  expenditure.  After  what  had  taken 
place  in  Parliament,  it  was  oi  course  impossible  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  penny  postage  with  its  indispensable  concomi- 
tants— charge  by  weight  and  prepayment ;  but  the  vis  inerticB 

^  inquire  into  the  Management  of  the  Post  Office  Department '  ( 1837X 
pp.  7  and  32-33.  Prepayment  of  postage  by  stamps  formed  part  of 
the  plan  as  set  forth  in  the  first  published  edition  of  *  Post  Ofiice 
*  Reform.' 
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or  pasgive  resistance  of  the  Department — particnlarlj  after  the 
advent  to  office  of  the  Conservative  party,  who  (probably  from 
the  fact  that  the  popularity  of  the  measure  had  been  enjoyed 
by  their  opponents,  while  to  them  had  fallen  the  task  of  mRlrittg 
up  the  temporary  loss  to  the  revenue)  looked  with  disfavour 
both  on  the  system  and  its  author — prevented  much  progress 
from  being  made  in  the  introduction  of  the  other  portions  of 
the  plan,  notwithstanding  the  increased  efforts  of  the  projector, 
who  was  constantly  calling  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
attention  to  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  revenue  and  the  interests 
of  the  letter-writing  public.  At  that  time  few  of  the  facilities 
and  simplified  arrangements  comprised  in  the  plan  had  been 
introduced.  The  rum  neighbourhoods  stall  remained  destitute 
of  postal  accommodation.  Many  important  portions  of  the 
oouitry  were  without  day  mails.  The  deliveries  of  the  metro- 
politan letters  were  few  and  far  between,  and  those  posted 
early  in  the  afternoon  did  not  reach  the  immediate  suburbs 
until  tlie  following  morning — ^not,  indeed,  until  they  would 
have  arrived  at  their  destination  had  they  been  addressed  to 
Manchester  or  Leeds — ^while  the  old  absurdity  of  sending  out 
the  district  and  the  general  letters  by  distinct  letter-carriers, 
who  thus  must  have  often  met  each  other  at  the  same  door, 
still  remained.*  No  step  had  been  taken  towards  the  division 
of  the  metropolis  into  districts,  within  which  letters  should  be 
received  and  dealt  with,  without  passing  through  the  central 
office  in  St.  Martin's-le-Ghrand ;  a  measure  early  proposed  by 
Sir  R.  Hill,  and  which  was  indispensable  to  secure  a  speedy 
transit  of  local  letters  and  a  prompt  delivery  of  those  from  a 
distance.  There  was  no  book-post  to  enable  printed  matter  and 
MS.  to  be  sent  at  a  moderate  charge.  Although  a  system 
of  reeistration  of  letters  containing  valuables  had  been  estab- 
lished, the  fee,  one  shilling,  was  so  high  as  to  almost  prohibit 
the  public  firom  availing  themselves  of  the  security ;  and  thus 
the  melancholy  spectacle  of  the  conviction  and  punishment  of 
the  unhwpy  victims  of  temptation  was  constantly  recurring. 
The  staff  of  sorters  and  letter-carriers  was  kept  up  to  the 
strength  employed  under  the  old  cumbrous  system,  although 
the  work  at  that  time  by  no  means  sufficed  to  give  them  nill 
employment ;  and  thus  the  expenditure  was  unduly  enhanced. 
In  many  minor  respects,  ahio,  extravagance  was  combined  with 
disregard  of  the  puolic  acconunodation. 
In  spite,  however,  of  these  drawbacks,  and  the  great  depression 

*  This  anomaly  did  not  disappear  entirely  until  1864,  when  the 
Inland  and  London  District  offices  were  united. 
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«f  rteade  iwiiier  ^idiidi  iiim  conntiy  ^^ms  jAmki  "HivAnng,  the 
.vombcr  of  iettef&'pflHniig  tkron^  the  Pest  Offitee  bad  by  1B42 
•increwed  to  fi€8  millfawm,  and  uienott  wvemieyiwiaQh  it  'had 
.botti  pxophceied  yfOvHA  :be  cstireljr  vmept  wirfty,  wAoimted  to 
iUyOOOL  ±t  hat,  wfaetber  inreaiied  ^ih  >6ir<  iB.  (HiUfs  diataxb- 
mne  «f  iiie  xiffioiRl  *|fote  ^/hronitoAs^'or, .as  navB  Tuiacnaied  lit  the 
iiimBj  nig0d  <(|»L  4iy  a  pWKmid  ^intrigixe.  Sir  £(diei^  Bed's 
iCtovermiigPty  in  liieiaaamiep^  1842,  luufugbtrpioper  toipixt  mn 
aad  to  ikis  eaga^eiintttyqMieiiffh  he  teBtreatad  »to  4>e  penutted 
toviiiMnrketlieaaampleta^  aalarjr^  and 

ibos  die  ne^  {ryvUniy  ^we  ]»«  TOBy^iiqpesfeDt/statey  was  left 
(sonturaiy  to  Ae  lease  of  :)lfai»0e'i«rboiie  wedit  rmis  invohred  in  stB 
fflSure.  lEhe  efibct  ef  ^Hbk  "ytinpnt  wad  iUNJudgdd  meaauxe, 
>wh]eh  WBA,  yi9e  niaatMM^,  'entirely  at  <v«ciaflH»f witl^e  chatvaoter 
tcod  canduet  -«f  iSttr  Kdliert  Peel  in  otfaermatteK,  w».tD  in- 
teivapt  and  smpendlbr  five  yeass  the  progroBsof  Post  Office 
xteAnnn, 

The  ptoceedfaigs  a£  Ae  Pbst  Offiee  after  Sir  B.  Hill%  cb- 
^partme  by  no  means  tended  to  allay  tiie  public  an^cion 
that  the  great  experiment  vma  not  veeeiving  a  fidr  triaL 
Anmi^enienta  most  ineonirenaait  to  oo^  made 

*--among  c^lherB  we  Temember  a  T^ulation  that  lettero  to 
Anataralia  vid  India  shoiidd  be  addreaaed  to  some  person  in  the 
latter  ^country,  who  should  reoeive  Ibe  letter,  pay  direepence 
npon  it,  -and  repost  it  I  Bat  a  ddiberate  attempt  to  dis- 
credit penny  poetam  was  made  isy  the  Cfannicellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, itr.  GroulbavB,  who  statedin  Padiament  that  the  Post 
Office  was  not  paying  its  espensea,  aldiongh  the  printed  Te- 
inrns showed  anettrevemiecf  between  6O0flQOl.  and  600,000/. 
This  statement  Mr.  Gkmlbum'anppeapted  by  the  ingenious  pro- 
cess of  debiting  tine  Depaortment  witii  thetespense  of  the  padkels. 
For  a  yery  long  series  of  yearn  that  serrioe  had  been  under 
ihe  managaoaent  of  tiie  AdmLndty,  to  wluoh  the  expenditure  on 
its  behalf  had  been  dhaiged ;  and  as  many  of  the  paokets  cost 
eevemtfold  the  aggr^ate  of  tlie  postage  of  all  tiie  letten  oarried 
by  them  (bebg  employed  dodbltoBs  for  reasons  of  state,  inde- 
pendent of  postal  conndefatMnis)  this  'practice  was  not  unrea- 
sonable. A  retiffn  by  the  Peat  Office  to  Parliament,  wherein 
an  attempt  was  made  to  ishow  that  the  nett  reyenue  was  all 
derived  from  ihe  fiiremi  aoMl'ocdoiiial  iettets,  the  produce  of 
which  was  enhanced  at  AeeoEpeDae^ef  the  inland  correspondence, 
exhibited  a  similar  SBtimns.  Tli]»doeumeBt,howeTer^  fortunately 
contained  the  data  tor  its  own  refutation;  eince,  on  dividing 
the  revenue  assi^ed  to  the  inland  letters  (after  making  the 
necessary  deductzons  for  late  letters^  fees,  &c.),  the  quotieixt 
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lai^e  number  of  heavy  letters,  palpably  absurcL 

Under  these  cmmmsttfiiceB,  Sir  R.  Hill/in  llie  S«»i)»n  of 
1643,  present^  a  /petition  to  Paspliunent  for  inquiry;  and 
a  Coimnittde  of  the  Honse  of  Cummons  was  appointed  1)o  in- 
vestigate the  subjeet.     Before  this  body  the  petitioner  Ms- 
tsined  his  all^atioins  by  evidence  whidi  was  not   broken 
down  by  the  witnesses  (including  the  Postmaster-Greneral  and 
Ae  Secretary)  examined  on  bdialf  4>f  the  Post  Offiee.     It 
was  proved  ako  that  the  public  had  derived  very  great  bene- 
fits from  the  new  system.     The  contraband  conveyance' of 
correspondence  had  dbooost  wholly  ceteed.     The  great  increase 
in  the  letters  delivered  in  the  poorer  districts  of  otir  towns 
showed  that  the  htonbler  classes  were  availing  thsttiselTes  of  the 
JEusiHties  affimrded  them.     AduH  schoc^  had  become  crowded 
with  persons  learning  to  write ;  in  Edinburgh,  a  mother,  aHaf  ed 
by  the  desire  to  answer  the  letters  het  cUldren  had  *  SMt  4er 
since  the  establishment  of  cheap  postage,  had  abtusllyb^^n 
to  acquire  the  art  of  writing:  at  the  age  of  ferty-^te,  'Md  "Was 
attending  school   assiduousTy.     Even  in  the  most  'backward 
TOral  districts,  children  were  learning  to  write  and  were  a<iiAig 
as  amanueUses  to  their  parents.     The  &cilitiee  afffotded  -by 
cheap  postage  had  enabled  enterprising  publishers  to  bring  Ibrth 
valuable  works  which  would,  they  declared,  have  been  other- 
wise impossible.     The  secretary  of  the  Parker  Society,  which 
did  mueh  good  service  in  printing  the  works  of  iiie  EmgliBh 
Beformers,  stated  that  that  association  could  not'  have  existed 
under  the  old  postal  system.  Mr.  Laing,  the  celebrated  travdler, 
pronounced  penny  postage  to  be  a  more  potent  engine  of  edu- 
cation than  the  far-famed  Prussian  system  of  national  in- 
stmction.     The  business  of  the  Money-Order  Department  had 
increased  twenty-^ld.     Invoices,  which  used  to  be  always  en- 
dosed  in  the  packages,  were  now  sent  by  post;  remittances  of 
money  were  always  acknowledged,  and  other  important  oom- 
memal  advantages  had  accrued.     Uhamatdy,  the  Committee 
decided  not  to  report  on  the  matter,  which,  considering  that 
the  mi^rity  were  supporters  of  the  Administration,  waa  in 
effect  giving  the  victory  to  the  petitioner.     They  expreSMd  a 
confident  aiitiGipatio&  that  that  genttonan's  '  propositions  Would 
'  receive  the  fuUset  consideration'  from  the  Tireasury  aafd  the 
Post  Office.     For  some  years,  however.  Sir  R.  Hill  shared  the 
fiite  of  most  of  his  predecessors  in  the  path  of  Post  Office 
amendment,  bcnig  coudemAied  to  official  neglect;  but  on  the 
advent  to  power  of  Ijord  Jolm  Russell's  Admhustralion  in 
1846^  he  was  aq^pourted  Seeretsry  to  the  Postmastier-General, 
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an  office  created  for  him.    Colonel  Maberly  remained  Secretary 
to  the  Post  Office. 

The  course  of  improvement,  which  had  been  so  much  ob- 
structedy  now  began  to  flow  more  freely.  The  Money-Order 
Office  &oon  engaged  the  attention  of  Sir  B.  Hill.  The  insti- 
tution of  this  branch  was  suggested  in  1792  by  two  officers  of 
the  Post  Office  in  answer  to  a  demand  from  ^e  Government 
for  some  mode  of  enabling  soldiers  and  sailors  to  make  remit- 
tances to  their  families.  It  was,  however,  originally  established 
as  a  private  undertaking  of  those  officers  under  the  firm  of 
Stow  and  Company,  and  it  was  not  made  entirely  official  until 
1838.  The  enormous  charges — eightpence  in  the  pound,  with 
the  addition  of  a  Government  stamp  duty  of  two  shillings  when 
the  remittance  exceeded  two  pounds — together  with  the  double 
postage  at  the  then  high  rates  which  the  sending  of  a  money- 
order  entailed,  prevented  much  business  being  done ;  and,  even 
though  the  rates  of  commission  were  subsequently  somewhat 
reduced,  comparatively  little  progress  had  been  made  before  the 
establishment  of  penny  postage;  for  in  1839  the  whole  amoimt 
of  the  money-orders  was  omy  313,000/.  We  remember,  in 
that  year,  having  occasion  to  pay  a  visit*  to  this  office,  which 
after  some  difficidty  we  found  in  St  Martin's-le-Gfrand,  having 
olimbed  a  high  flight  of  stairs  and  passed  along  some  intricate 
passages.  There  were,  we  believe,  three  clerks,  who  seemed 
to  be  by  no  means  overburdened  with  business,  although  no 
Other  establishment  of  the  kind  existed  in  the  metropolis. 

However,  in  1840,  soon  after  the  introduction  of  penny 
postage,  the  necessity  of  diminishing  the  temptation  set  before 
the  officers  by  the  numerous  money-letters  passing  through  the 
Post  Office,  caused  this  branch  to  be  placed  on  an  entirely  dif- ' 
ferent  footing.  The  commission  was  reduced  from  sixpence  to 
threepence  for  remittances  under  two  pounds,  and,  for  those 
under  five  pounds,  from  one  shilling  ana  sixpence  to  sixpence. 
Money-order  offices  were  opened  at  nearly  all  the  post  towns 
(and  afterwards  at  many  sub-posts)  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
Ltropolis,  and  the  method  o7>W  -nd  pa^4  them  was 
simplified.  This  mode  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  soon 
became  very  popular  among  all  classes,  particularly  the  poor, 
who  before  had  no  secure  means  of  making  remittances,  and 
were  frequently  put  to  great  straits.  Husbands  working  at  a 
distance  were  now  enabled  to  send  home  their  earnings  for  the 
support  of  their  families ;  sons  and  daughters  pushing  their  way 
in  the  world  could  assist  their  aged  parents ;  and,  generally,  the 
helpftd  were  no  longer  prevented  by  distance  from  rendering 
that  aid  to  the  necessitous  which,  to  their  great  honour,  it  is 
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the  dispodtioii  of  the  poor  to  afford.  The  result  was  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  business  of  the  Money-Order  branch. 
In  1839  there  were  188,921  orders  issued  remitting  313,124/., 
while  in  1841  the  orders  numbered  1,552,845,  amounting  to 
3,127,507/. ;  and  since  that  time  the  business  has  rapidly  grown, 
until  in  the  year  1863, 7,956,794  orders  were  issued,  amounting 
to  16,493,793/.  I 

After  some  time  the  vast  increase  in  the  money-orders  neces- 
sitated the  removal  of  the  head  office  of  that  branch  from  the 
General  Post  Office  to  a  spacious  building  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose in  Aldersgate  Street ;  but  even  this  soon  became  insuffi- 
cient to  give  room  for  the  clerks  employed  in  transacting  the 
business.  The  branch  also  was  conducted  at  a  loss,  the  expen- 
diture upon  it  exceeding  the  total  commission  received,  while 
the  accounts  were  greatly  in  arrear.  Although  the  staff  of 
derk8  was  very  large  and  was  kept  working  overtime,  it  had 
been  necessary  to  engage  many  auxiharies  to  get  through  the 
pressing  work,  and  yet  the  accounts  had  never  been  properly 
balanced  since  the  introduction  of  penny  postage,  in  1847, 
however,  an  entire  reformation  of  the  system  was  effected,  the 
processes  being  so  simplified  that  the  temporary  assistants  were 
all  dispensed  with  and  the  extra  work  of  the  permanent  clerks 
abolished;  and,  so  far  from  the  accounts  bemg  hopelessly  in 
arrear,  thev  were  balanced  daily.  The  staff  also  was  found 
to  be  far  m  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  work,  and  was 
reduced  by  forbearing  to  fill  up  vacancies  as  they  occurred, 
and  by  the  removal  ofmany  of  the  officers  to  other  branches  of 
tiie  Department.  The  extent  of  the  improvements  thus  effected 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that,  whereas  in  1847, 226  clerks 
were  employed  in  the  Money-Order  Office  with  much  over- 
time^ in  1860  the  number  was  112  only,  with  no  extra  work  » 
although,  had  the  staff  increased  in  proportion  to  the  businesb 
transacted,  430  would  have  been  needed  in  the  latter  year. 
Corresponding  improvements  were  made  in  the  provincial  and 
sab-offices,  and  other  savings  effected,  as  by  substituting  the 
present  small  light  money-order  for  the  cumbrous  document 
used  theretofore.  The  practical  effect  of  these  improvements 
was,  that  the  branch,  which  in  1847  showed  a  debtor  balance 
of  10,000/.,  became  self-supporting,  and  soon  began  to  yield  a 
profit,  which  has  rapidly  increased,  and  now  amounts  to  about 
30,000/.  a  year.  Some  of  the  safeguards  against  fraud  that, 
with  commendable  caution,  were  adopted  in  the  earlier  days  oi 
the  institution,  being  found  unnecessary,  have  been  from  time 
to  time  abandoned,  and  thus  the  system  has  been  made  more 
convenient  to  the  public  without  any  harm  arising;   for  the 


wlude-floioimt  of  defalcatbiiflfdiujiiff  toil  years  amounted  to  but 
2&JI*,  The  bead  offices  (those  o£  me  poat  towns)  communicate 
dirwlix.with  each  other  in.  money^order  businesSi  but  the  sub* 
poats  adsdaa  through  their  heiEid  offices.  A  certain  small 
portien;  o£  money-orders  (amounting  to  about  2,000/.  yearly) 
nearer  come  up  for  payment,  ilie  amount  they  represent  being' 
transferred  to  the  fund  for  aiding  the  officers  of  the  Depart* 
ment  t^  inc^ure  their  lives; 

Moneyrorders  are  now.  granted  at  3,005  offices  in  the  United 
Kiagdom^  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  marioet-town  which  does, 
not  pwsiesa  (me,  and  the  larger  cities  haye  severaL  Indeed,  in 
the^.more  populous  districts,  they  are  sca4^tered  thickly.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  the  amount  of  public  benefit  which  these 
establishments  betoken :  the  convenience  affiarded  to  conuneroe 
is  »i  highiy  important  consideration ;  but  that  sinks  almost  into 
inftlgnificaace  when  compared  to  the  blessings  enjoyed  by  the 
labouring  classes,  the  thousands,  aye,  millions,  which? they  are 
th«u»  eoAbled  to  save  from  waste  ai^  devote  to  the  best  of 

pmrposeal 

The  Post  Office  has  been  frequently  urged  to  reduce  the  com*- 
miaaiaa  upon  the  smaller  orders.  It  is  founds  however,  th|kt 
thoae  not  exceeding  two  pounds,  upon  whidi'  threepence  is 
charged,  cause  a:  loss  to  the  Department,  all  the  profit  being" 
realised  on.  the  larger  remittaneee;  and-  it  cleady  would  not 
boi/just  to  the  community  in  general  to  carry  on  any  branch 
of  the  buainess  at  a  sezious  loss.  Some  cwtcessions,  however, 
havi&.  been  made  recently,  as  the  permission  to  remit  sums  of 
ten  pounds:  in  nngle  orders.  The  remittance  of  small  sums  by 
poaitage  stamps — always  a  common  practice — ^is  now  specially 
authorised,  and  the  postmasters  are  allowed  to  give  money  in 
exchange  for  them,  making  a  small  charge  t&r  commission. 

The  advantages  of  the  money-order  system  have  within  the 
la^t  few  years  been  extended  to  most  of  the  colonies^  of  couxae 
at;  a  somewhat  higher  rate  of  conunission;  and  thus  the 
faeUities  which  have  proved  so  beneficial  to  the  hardworking 
poor  placed  at  a  distance  from  their  relatives  in  this  country, 
are  extended  to  them  when  they  emigrate. 

The  Post  Office  savings'  banks  may  be  looked,  upon  as,  in 
some  sort,  an  extension  of  the  money-order  system.  Something 
of  the  kind  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Whitbread  so  long  ago  as 
1806 ;  but  the  absence  of  any  adequate  machinery  for  working 
it  prevented  the  adoption  of  the  proposaL  The  lamentable 
frauds  by  officers  of  savings'  banks,  whereby  the  depositors 
have  been  so  often  robbed  of  their  hard-earned  accumulations, 
and  the  growth  of  prudence  and  &rethought  checked^  had 
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earned^ a. ^mflrsLdeflfaoe  tistfUkGovenunan*. AoM  9mm»- tlie( 
rfwymwihtlily;  oC'dKiBe  iiMtiitttiDBg»  whidl;  ifould  <^  oofiTB9! 
imrdve  tbetn  biBBiig  phoed  under  tbe 9tnA  aiipemsion  of  the.. 
Cioim^  and  Bills  hsvebeen.bn»ii^t  ]Ilto<PacliallM9atfo]^:t)|ft 
piopoBe;  bttt^o^snig  to^  oppoflitbiLfiaoaa  vamigerf  of  eming^V 
oamkBy  and  oilier  impedaaents,  tkefio  meaaures  alLfidled  to.pasa. 
into  law,  and  it  aeeinad.  that  AeattaiuiMnt)  of  thoi  moxnantoua. 
objfiofc  of  aSbrdii^  to  ihe  pooc  the  aefiiadtjr  of  (xe^enuneot , 
for  thenr  aavings  ivas  hopeleas. 

Again^  thei^flSoiiltieain  eotaUiaUn^flanBga'  hanks  of  the  old. 
daiB  wace  a^ ^reaA  that  theseinatitatiiaBS  irere  not  very  ^vtodely 
spcead;  thu%  in  1861,thecervrere  only  636  in  the  United  Kingn. 
doBi;  awlin.foiiziafinconntie»t]ie7.wei^  entire  Even 

in  £nglaad,  whese  the  syateia  waa  most  developed,  twentyrfow 
towns,  with  a  population  eaeh-  c^  lO^CMX)  or  imwarda^  wex:e(  withr 
oat  a  Bavinga'  buik;  355  of  the  fattika  £d  onaiittesB  but  oiioe- 
a  week,  and  that  jGeht  a  few.hounr;  and  only  twenty,  were  open 
e^eiy  day  and  all  day.  Thie  deficiency  of  aecomroodationi 
conpled  with  the  doubta  cast  by.  the  failures  on  the  aeeurity  of 
the  banks,  will  account  for  the  fact  that  their  deposii»  did  not 
inerease  in  a  ratio  cocresponding  with,  the  growth,  of  proflh 
perity,  wealth,  and  intelligence  in  the  couAtry.. 

In  18S0,  however,  Mr.  Sykes,  a  gentlenum  employed  in  the 
sayings'  bank,  of  Kuddensfield^  conceiTed  the  idea  of  uains  ih», 
money-order  officea  aa  a^meana  of  gathering  the  savings  of  the. 
people  and  transmittinff  them  to  a  central  buk..  Owing  to  want 
of  acquaintanoe  with  me  working  of  tb&  Post  Offioe^  the^  phm: 
he  suggested  was  not  of  a  practical  dncacter ;  beskksj  whidb^ 
his  proposal  to  limit  the  deposits  to  sums  q£  one-  pound  and 
upwards  would  have  greatly  curtailed  the  benefit  of  the.mean. 
sore.  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  whom  Mr.  Sykea  conununicated  hia. 
project,  forwarded:  it  to  the  Post  Office,  where  the  great  valu» 
of  the  idea,  was  at  once  perceived^  and.  a.  sdieme  elaboraited 
whieh,  when  the  requisite  legal  authority  had  beeuiobtainediby 
a  measure  carried  through  Parliament  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  waSi 
adopted  in  1861.  Many  offices  were  opened  in  England  m 
tb  autuom  of  that  year,  and  im  the  following  February* 
the  system  was  extended  to  Ireland  and  Sowand  At/ 
present,  nearly  all.  the  nioneyK)rder  offices  are  also  saving! 
bankB,  numbering  aboist  2,100  ia  England,  and  9.00  m 
Irdand  and  Scoi^bnd;  altogether,  more  £an  four  times  aa 
oaany  as  those  on  the  old  piinciple.  It  will  be  readily  under^ 
stood  how  great  an.  impulse,  this  change  must  impart  to;  thts 
gnmth  of  economy  and  fosethought  among  the  poorer  classeiw 
the.gBaat.faalkuof  whom  have  now  abmjacwitfain  eaay  reaoh  a 
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perfectly  safe  place  yAkete  they  can  put  by  sums  so  low  as  one 
shilling ;  and  when  their  deposits  have  accumulated  to  a  pound, 
they  obtain  interest  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Only  seventy  of  the  new  banks  have  failed  to  obtain 
depositors.  At  the  end  of  1863,  367,000  accounts  had  been 
opened,  of  which  317,000  remained;  and,  in  March  last,  the 
deposits  amounted  to  40,000/.  weekly,  wldle  the  withdrawals 
were  only  one  third  of  that  sum.  Altogether,  4,702,000/.  have 
been  placed  in  the  Post-Office  savmgs'  banks,  of  which 
3,376,000/.  are  now  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  depositors.  A 
considerable  portion  of  this  sum  has  been  transferred  from  the 
old  institutions  by  deposit  certificates  or  otherwise,  but  the 
major  part  of  the  amount  would  probably  not  have  found  its 
way  to  them.  Friendly  and  benefit  societies,  and  penny  banks, 
are  allowed  to  invest  in  the  Post-Office  establislunents.  The 
trustees  and  managers  of  several  of  the  old  banks,  finding 
that  these  were  no  longer  necessa^  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  their  poorer  neighbours,  have  preferred  to  relieve  themselves 
of  the  trouble  and  responsibility  of  these  imdertakings  by 
winding  them  up  and  transferrins  the  deposits  to  the  Post 
Office ;  and  last  Session  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to 
facilitate  this  operation. 

In  these  Post-Office  Banks  the  mode  of  proceeding  is  as 
simple  as  it  is  satisfactory.  On  making  the  first  deposit, 
under  the  new  arrangements,  an  account-book,  containing 
all  the  necessary  printed  r^ulations,  is  presented  to  the  depo- 
sitor, in  which  is  entered  his  name,  address,  and  occupation* 
The  amount  of  each  payment  is  written  in  by  the  postmaster, 
and  an  impression  of  the  date-stamp  of  the  office  placed 
opposite  the  entry,  thus  making  every  transaction  strictly 
official.  At  the  close  of  each  day's  business,  the  postmaster 
sends  to  London  a  full  account  of  the  deposits  made.  By 
return  of  post  an  acknowledgment  is  received  by  each  de- 
positor in  the  shape  of  a  separate  letter  from  the  head  office, 
the  Postmaster-General  thus  becoming  responsible  for  the 
amount.  If  such  a  letter  does  not  arrive  within  ten  days  from 
the  date  of  the  deposit,  an  inquiry  is  instituted,  and  the  error 
rectified.  When  a  depositor  wishes  to  withdraw  any  of  his 
money,  he  has  only  to  apply  to  the  nearest  office  for  the 
necessary  printed  form,  and  to  fill  it  up,  stating  his  name  and 
address,  where  his  money  is  deposited,  the  amount  he  wishes 
to  withdraw,  and  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  paid ;  and  by  re- 
turn of  post  he  will  receive  a  warrant,  in  which  the  postmaster 
named  is  authorised  to  pay  the  sum  applied  for.  In  this 
respect,  Post-Office  savings'  buiks  offisr  peculiar  advantages. 
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A  depositor^  for  instance,  visiting  London  and  having — as  he 
may  easily  do— run  short  of  ready  money,  can,  with  a  little 
timely  notice  to  the  authorities,  draw  out,  through  any  of  the 
hundred  new  banks  in  the  metropolis,  sufficient  for  his  needs. 
Again,  a  person  leaving  one  town  for  another  may,  without 
any  expense,  and  no  more  trouble  than  a  simple  notice,  have 
his  account  transferred  to  his  future  home,  and  continue  it 
there  under  circumstances  precisely  similar  to  those  to  which 
he  has  been  accustomed.  Thus  the  depositor  is  almost  in 
the  position  of  a  customer  in  a  bank  possessing  branches  all 
over  the  United  Kingdom,  which  permita  him  to  draw  as  he 
pleases  upon  the  central  office  or  any  of  its  branches — ^advan- 
tages afforded  by  no  existing  private  or  joint-stock  bank. 
Last  year  this  power  was  largely  used,  there  being  no  fewer 
than  20,872  deposits  and  15,842  withdrawals  made  under  these 
circumstances,  e.  g.  at  places  where  the  depositor  is  temporarily 
residing.  Under  the  old  system,  a  man  could  only  effect  a 
transfer  of  his  account  from  Sheffield  to  Leeds  by  withdrawing 
it  from  the  one  bank  under  the  usual  long  notice,  and  taking  it 
to  the  other ;  thus  running  the  risk  of  losing  his  money,  or, 
perhaps,  of  spending  it. 

Twenty  months  ago,  a  man  might  be  the  length  of  an  Eng- 
lish county  distant  from  a  bank  for  savings.  Under  the 
present  arrangement,  there  are  few  persons  who  have  not  a 
money-order  office  within  a  dozen  miles,  while  nine-tenths  of 
the  entire  community  will  find  the  necessary  accommodation 
at  their  very  doors.  Again,  the  expenses  of  management — 
amounting  to  a  shilling  m  the  old  banks  for  each  transaction, 
against  something  like  half  that  amount  in  the  new — ^will  not 
allow  of  the  former  being  opened  but  at  a  few  stated  periods 
during  the  week.  The  Post-Office  savings'  bank,  attached  as  it 
is  to  the  money-order  office,  is  open  to  the  public  full  eight 
hours  of  every  working  day.  Sums  not  below  one  shilling,  and 
amounts  not  exceeding  thirty  pounds  in  one  year,  may  be 

Csed  in  these  banks ;  depositors  are  not  put  to  any  expense  for 
ks,  postage,  &c.,  and  interest  is  allowed  at  2^  per  cent.,  which 
IB  all  that  Government  can  pay  without  loss.  This  low  rate 
of  interest  will  not,  however,  much  check  the  disposition  to 
deposit  in  the  banks,  except  where  more  advantageous  invest- 
i&ents  are  at  hand,  such  as,  at  Rochdale  and  some  other  places, 
are  afforded  by  well-established  and  safe  co-operative  stores. 
Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  fashionable  teaching  of 
poUtical  economists — ^that  desire  of  receiving  interest  is  the 
iDother  of  saving — the  doctrine  applies  with  little  force  to  the 
poor.    Persons  experienced  in  penny  banks  state  that  deposits 
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are  made  quite  a«  freely-  in  those  wUoh  alliMr  no  intei!«st»  asf 
where  that  indueement  is  accorded.  Indeed,  it  is  the  principal 
that  the  poor  man  thinks  of  when  be  puts  hj  his  earnings* 
He  well  Imowfr  that,  while  the  mone}r  remains  in  his  pocket,  it 
is  in  great  danger  <^  being  spent,  lost,  or  borrowed ;  and  if  it  ia* 
put  up  safelj  and  returned  to  him  when  want  of  emplo jment  or 
illness  brings  need,  he  feels,  as  one  of  the  Kensington  pottery- 
men  said  to  Mrs.  Bailey, '  as  if  it  was  given  to  him.' 

The  night  mails — i  e.  those  leaving  London  in  the  even« 
ing  and  arriving  there  early  in  the  morning,  and  which  were^ 
until  1838  the  only,  and  are  still  by  far  the  most  important^ 
despatches — run,  as  they  have  very  long  done,  duly  through*^ 
out  the  year ;  but  letters  from  London  are  not  sent  by  them 
on  Sundays,  nor  any  which  would  reach  the  metropolis  on  that 
day.  Until  1849,  even  the  through  letters — those  traveling' 
through  London,  as  firom  Bath  to  Dover — were  not  passed  on 
until  Monday.  The  efiSect  of  this  arrangement  was  to  seriously 
delay  this  class  of  corre^^ndence,  and  also  to  occasion  much 
Sunday  work  in  the  country  offices,  where  various  expedients 
were  adopted  to  send  letters  otherwise  than  through  Lond<m. 
In  1849  it  was  determined  ihsi,t  forward  bags  should  be  opened 
on  Sunday,  and  their  contents  despatched  by  the  down  night 
mails.  The  only  labour  entailed  by  this  measure  was  that  of 
about  twenty*five  officers  who  attended  at  St.  Martin-sJe- 
Grand  from  eight  to  ten  in  the  morning  to  deal  with  tke 
comparatively  small  number  of  letters  in  question.  This  work 
was  performed  by- volunteers,  and  it  was  the  means  of  reheving 
from  Sunday  duty  5,829  persons  in  the  provinces.  Nevertheless 
a  violent  outcry  was  raised  by  a  class  of  persons  who,  however 
intelligent  many  of  them  are  on  other  subjects,  seem  to  lose 
the  power  of  reasoning  when  certain  questions  are  mooted* 
The  proposed  change  was  assailed  as  an  attempt  to  introduce 
the  collection  and  despatch  of  letters  in  London  on  Sunday, 
and,  indeed,  to  destroy  all  regard  for  the  Lord's  Day  and 
for  the  Christian  religion.  An  agitation  was  got  up  among' 
the  unco  gude^  and  the  many  well-meaninff  persons  who  put 
faith  in  them,  all '  over  Ihe  kingdom ;  ana  as  nothing  parti- 
cularly interesting  happened  to  be  stirring  in  home  or  foreign 
politics,  this  question,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  became  the 
topic  of  the  day.  Although  the  Post  Office  authorities  were 
never  induced  to  restore  the  old  absurd  state  of  things  as  to 
the  through  correspondence,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  an  address  to  Her  Majesty  to  stop  the  postal 
delivery  all  over  the  country  on  Sunday,  which,  owing  tO: 
many  members  being  engaged  that  night  at  a  court  ball — ^aa 
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attEft^on  not  likely  to  allure  the  pious  cofnoyutora  of  the  mover 
— ^was  carried  by  a  considerable  majority.  Lord  Johu  Bu^sell, 
then  Prime  Miaiater^  resolved  to  puuiab  the  House  of  Commons 
for  its  bigotry  by  granting  its  prayers.  But  the  great  incon- 
venience experienced  in:  all  parts  of  the  country  by  the  non^ 
arrival  of  the  accustomed  letters  and  newqMipers  on  Sunday 
morning  produced  great  and  general  dissatnfaction.  Then  it 
appeared  that  the  active  noisy  party  which  had  seemed  so 
formidable,  was  but  a  small  portion  of  the  nation.  The  popular 
voice  having  spoken  out  unmistakeably  against  the  innovation, 
Sunday  delivery  was  restored,  and  the  question  has  never  smce 
been  mooted*  For  many  years  past,  acting  on  the  principle 
that  no  labour  save  what  is  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the 
public  should  be  done  on  the  Lord's  Day,  much  Sunday  work 
in.  the  country  offices  has  been  dispensed  with ;  and  in  places 
where  the  inhabitants  prefer  that  course,  house  delivery  has 
been  discontiniied,  the  letters  being  given  out  at  the  office  to 
those  who  ihiok  proper  to  apply  for  mem. 

In  1848-  a. valuable  boon  was  accorded  to  the  public  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Book-post.  Until  that  time,  save  news- 
papers and  Parliamentary  proceedings,  all  packets  were  charged 
the  letter  postage  of  twopence  per  ounce ;  but  now  a  single 
volume  might  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at 
the  rate  of  sixpence  per  pound ;  and,  subsequently,  by  various 
alterations,  all  printed  matter  and  MS.  (not  letters),  dso  maps 
with  their  rollers,  &c.,  have  passed  at  one  penny  per  quarter 
pound;  and  since  last  autumn  patterns  of  merchimdise  have 
paid  rates  nearly  similar.  This  is  an  accommodation  which 
neither  the  Railway  C(»npanies  nor  the  carriers  could  give  to  the 
public,  since  their  organisation  does  not  extend  into  the  villages, 
nor  could  they  affi^rd  to  deliver  even  in  the  towns  the  smidler 
parcels,  at  the  rates  charged  by  the  Post  Office.  The  book-post 
has  been  gradually  extended  to  all  the  colonies. 

In  1854  a  Commission  which  had  been  charged  to  inquire 
bto  the  Post  Office  Establishment  made  their  report,  recom** 
mending  many  important  changes — ^in  the  mode  of  appointing 
the  officers,  and  in  their  duties,  status,  and  promotion ;  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  offices ;  and  in  the  accounts.  They  advised 
that  promotion  should  be  by  merit,  instead  of  by  seniority  or 
favour,  and  that  some  officers  whom  the  old  system  had  raised 
to  posts  above  their  abilities  should  be  reduced  in  position; 
though,  respecting  vested  rights,  they  expressed  an  opinion 
that  those  persons  should  retain  their  old  salaries.  A  system 
of  classes  among  the  clerks  and  other  officers  was  recommended, 
with  different  scales  of  remuneration,  the  promotion  from  class 
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to  class  to  be  according  to  merit.  Other  important  changes 
were  proposed,  as  that  the  appointment  of  persons  from  the 
outside  as  sorters  should  cease,  and  that  letter-carriers  should 
rise  by  service  and  good  conduct  to  that  duty.  They  recom- 
mended also  that  every  officer  should  be  entitled  to  a  yearly 
holiday  and  to  a  superannuation  allowance.  Theretofore  the 
local  postmasterships  had  been  in  the  gift  of  the  Treasury, 
while  the  subordinates  of  those  officers  were  appointed  by  the 
Postmaster-General ;  thus,  as  neither  that  personage  nor  his 
local  deputies  could  be  held  responsible  for  those  under  their 
command,  the  Commissioners  proposed  that  the  Postmaster- 
General  should  select  the  local  postmasters  out  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  that  those  persons,  subject  to  certain  restrictions, 
should  appoint  their  assistants.  The  competency  of  all  officers 
was  to  be  tested  by  examination  before  admission  to  the  service, 
and  a  limit  of  age  was  prescribed.  The  Report  suggested  also 
important  reforms  in  the  books  (many  of  which  were  still  kept 
as  they  had  been  in  Queen  Anne's  time),  and  particularly  that 
the  local  postmasters  should  account  weekly,  instead  of  only 
quarterly,  as  theretofore.  The  measure  so  long  ago  suggested 
by  Sir  K.  Hill,  the  union  of  the  Inland  Office  with  the  London 
District  Office,  was  advised.  In  pursuance  of  a  Treasury 
minute  of  July  1854,  the  suggestions  of  this  Report  were 
carried  into  effect  with  but  shght  modification,  and  the  De- 

?artment  was  consequently  put  mto  a  state  of  great  efficiency, 
^he  Commission  had  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  double 
secretariat;  and  therefore.  Colonel  Maberly  having  accepted 
an  appointment  in  the  Audit  Office,  Sir  R.  Hill  was  made 
Secretary  to  the  Post  Office,  and  was  thus  placed  in  a  position 
far  more  favourable  for  completing  his  plan. 

Sir  R.  Hill  had  long  felt  that  the  metropolis  is  too  large  to 
be  treated  as  one  post-town,  involving  the  bringing  of  all  cor- 
respondence, local  and  general,  to  the  central  office,  there  to  be 
sorted  and  sent  out  for  distribution, — a  course  which  caused 
most  of  the  letters  to  be  seriously  delayed,  as  for  instance  those 
posted  at  Bayswater  for  Kensington,  Oxford  Street  for  the 
Regent's  Park,  &c.  Again,  experience  has  shown  that  the 
principle  that  large  concerns  can  be  conducted  at  a  less  propor- 
tionate expense  than  small  ones,  has  its  limits  as  regards  post 
offices.  Such  an  establishment  ceases  to  be  at  its  maximum  of 
economy  when  it  becomes  too  extensive  for  the  head  to  manage 
without  corresponding  in  writing  with  his  subordinates ;  and  it 
has  been  found  desirable  to  divide  even  the  larger  provincial 
towns  into  postal  districts,  though  this  has  been  done  without 
making  any  changes  requiring  the  co-operation  of  the  public. 
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Although  the  division  of  the  metropolis  was  early  proposed 
by  Sir  R.  Hill,  no  steps  were  taken  to  carry  it  into  effect  until 
towards  1856,  in  which  year  the  plan  was  brought  into  partial 
operation,  and  has  now  for  some  time  been  completed.  A  divi- 
sion was  then  made  of  the  whole  of  the  area  within  the  twelve- 
mile  circle  into  ten  districts,  each  having  a  head  office  (St  Mar- 
tin's-le-Grand  being  the  head  of  the  Eastern  Central  District), 
to  which  letters,  &c.  from  the  receiving  houses  and  sub-posts 
are  brought  and  dealt  with  as  at  a  post-town,  those  addressed  to 
places  within  the  district  being  at  once  sent  to  their  desti- 
nations. Each  District  office  makes  up  bags  for  the  others 
and  communicates  directly  with  the  provinces.  This  change 
was  not  made  without  great  care  and  anxious  consideration, 
particularly  in  dividing  the  town  and  placing  the  offices  so 
as  to  make  the  circulation  as  convenient  as  possible.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  District  offices  has  enabled  the  delivery  of 
correspondence,  both  local  and  general,  to  be  greatly  facilitated. 
Thus  a  letter  from  Portland  Place  to  Sk>ho  Square  had  formerly 
to  travel  to  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  and  back,  a  distance  of  four 
or  five  miles,  while  now  it  would  merely  go  from  the  receiving 
house  to  the  Western  District  Office  in  Vere  Street,  and  thence 
to  Soho  Square,  little  more  than  one  mile.  It  will  be  seen,  and 
indeed  every  Londoner  knows  by  experience,  how  much  the 
exchange  of  letter  and  answer  must  be  expedited,  particularly 
now  that  there  are  twelve  deliveries  daily  in  the  three-mile 
circle  instead  of  six,  as  was  the  case  some  years  ago,  and  those 
in  the  suburbs  have  been  increased.  Up  to  1856  the  annual 
growth  of  local  letters  in  the  Metropolitan  District  averaged  only 
3|  per  cent.;  since  that  year  it  has  exceeded  7,  and  in  1858 
reached  12  per  cent.,  while  the  letters  now  passing  from  one 
part  of  London  to  another  are  more  than  the  whole  number 
delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1839.  At  each  railway 
terminus  whence  night  mails  are  despatched,  there  is  a  box  in 
which  letters  for  such  mails  bearing  an  extra  sixpence  worth  of 
stamps  may  be  posted  so  late  as  vrithin  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
of  the  time  fixed  for  the  train  to  start. 

Although  the  application  of  the  penny  rate  of  postage  to 
foreign  and  colonial  correspondence  was  impossible,  still,  at  the 
introduction  of  the  new  system,  a  great  work  was  to  be  done  in 
reforming  this  branch  of  the  postal  service, — a  work,  too,  much 
more  difficult  than  improving  the  inland  department ;  for  here 
nothing  could  be  effected  but  with  the  concurrence  of  a  foreign 
power — sometimes  of  two  or  three— or  of  the  government  of  a 
colony.  The  ignorance,  and  occasionally  even  unfairness  and 
jealousy,  which  had  to  be  encountered  in  negotiating  arrange- 
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ments  of  thk  kind,  made  the  task  a  moBt  arduoas  one  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Frederic  Hill,  to  whom  this  dnty,  as 
well  as  the  supervision  of  the  Packet  Service,  fell,* 

The  foreign  and  colonial  rates,  under  the  old  system,  were 
proportionately  as  exorbitant  as  the  inland  charges.  Thus  a 
letter  from  Lcmdon  to  Paris  cost  one  shilling  and  eight  pence, 
and  to  Marseilles  two  shillings  and  a  penny.  Soon  after  the 
introduction  of  the  new  system  the  postage  to  France  was  re- 
duced to  a  rate  of  eightpence  and  tenpence,  varying  according 
to  distance,  and  in  1854  the  present  uniform  rate  of  fourpence 
per  quarter-ounce  for  a  letter  passing  between  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  any  part  of  France  and  Algeria  was 
established.  In  1858,  the  postage  of  letters  sent  by  private 
ship  to  any  part  of  the  world  was  reduced  to  a  uniform  rate  of 
sinence. 

Constant  endeavours  have  been  made  by  the  Department  to 
reduce  the  rates  of  postage  to  foreign  countries  and  to  increase 
and  accelerate  the  despatches  and  improve  the  facilities,  and, 
on  the  whole,  with  great  success,  though  much  still  remains  to 
be  donei  In  making  these  arrangements,  certain  leading  prin- 
ciples have  been  kept  in  view.  The  rule  that  the  postage  should 
be  equitably  shared  between  this  and  the  foreign  State  has  been 
pertinaciously  adhered  to ;  although  it  has  occasionally  caused  a 
beneficial  arrangement  to  be  postponed,  sometimes  indefinitely. 
As  the  amount  m  dispute  is  often  not  very  large,  an  immediate 
benefit  to  commerce  and  intercourse  might  be  gained  by  dis- 
r^arding  this  rule.  But  if  an  undue  concession  were  made 
to  one  State,  others  would  claim  it  also ;  and  thus,  unless  the 
lion's  share  were  conceded  to  the  foreigner  as  a  rule,  great 
obstacles  would  be  placed  in  the  way  of  further  treaties.  In 
the  long  run,  the  general  postal  interests  of  the  world  are  best 
served  by  adhering  firmly  to  sound  principles. 

In  negotiating  a  treaty,  moderate  rates  of  postage — ^nearly 
always  a  reduction — are  urged,  as  also  encouragement  of  pre- 

1  payment  by  placing  the  penalty  of  a  higher  rate  on  unpaid 
etters.  The  book-post,  the  registration  of  letters,  and  other 
accommodations,  are  usually  proposed  for  adoption.  The  prin- 
ciple of  uniformity  in  arrangements  is  always  kept  in  view,  so 
that  there  may  be  as  little  complexity  as  possible  to  puzzle  the 
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*  Complaints  are  frequently  made  against  the  Post  Office  of  the 
charges  and  arrangements  relating  to  foreign  letters.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  these  matters  are  not  within  the  power 
of  thePosimaster-General,  who  has  no  authority  in  foreign  countries, 
nor — save  in  Malta  and  Gibraltar— even  in  the  British  possessions. 
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poUie.  It  IB  tliooglit  wise  to  insert  into  each  treaty  a  power 
to  terminate  it  by  ehort  notice^  fio  that  modifications  may  be 
made  from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  demaaad. 

A  year  seldom  passes  without  conventions  being  made  em- 
bodying, more  or  less,  the  for^;oing  principles.  France^  Por- 
tugal, Italy,  Sweden,  the  Gennan  Postal  League,  and  several 
minor  States,  have  recently  entered  into  improved  arrangements, 
while  negotiations  have  been  conducted  with  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  The  United  States  stands  out  for  a  large 
share  of  the  postage  on  the  ground  of  the  great  internal  dut- 
tances  which  letters  travel  in  that  country ;  but  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  bulk  of  the  correspondence  from  this  side  is 
addressed  to  places  within  three  or  four  hundred  miles  of  New 
York  and  Boston,  where  the  mails  are  landed,  while  the  Ame- 
rican Post  Office  does  not  deliver  letters  at  private  houses 
except  for  an  extra  payment. 

The  high  rates  charged  by  some  countries  for  the  transit  of 
letters  through  them  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  reduction  of 
postage.  One  and  eightpence  per  ounce  was  formerly  paid  for 
the  mere  transit  of  the  Indian  letters  between  Calais  and  Mar- 
seilles, although  they  went  by  the  <Mrdiiiary  mail  trains  of  the 
country ;  and  the  rate  is  still  tenpence,  or  fivefold  what  is  here 
paid  for  inland  letters  carried  any  distance,  and  including  re- 
ceipt and  delivery.  Consequently,  the  bulk  of  the  mail  goes 
by  Gibraltar ;  and  thus  France  probably  receives  less  than  what 
she  would  get  by  moderate  charges.  The  rates  on  letters  pass- 
ing to  other  countries,  although  reduced  by  the  postal  conven- 
tion of  1856,  are  still  very  high.  Belgium  is  more  moderate 
in  her  demands.  A  postal  congress,  attended  by  represen- 
tatives from  most  civilised  States,  sat  at  Paris  last  year ;  but, 
as  yet,  without  results  of  much  importance.  The  example 
set  by  this  country  in  reducing  charges,  and  otherwise  im- 
proving the  postal  service,  has  been  followed  by  most  civilised 
nations,  in  several  of  which  a  uniform  inland  rate  has  been 
established. 

In  improving  postal  communications  with  the  colonies,  prin- 
ciples have  been  acted  upon  similar  to  those  adopted  with  re- 
spect to  forei^  countries ;  for  nearly  all  the  colonies  have  now 
popular  constitutions,  and  manage  their  own  affairs.  Still,  for 
obvious  reasons,  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  were  less  than 
in  dealing  with  nations  entirely  independent ;  and  after  many 
changes  and  much  care,  a  tol^ably  uniform  system  has  been 
estamished.  The  rates  of  postage  to  most  of  the  British  pos- 
aesaons  were  formerly  exorbitant  Graduidly,  however,  they 
were  all  reduced  to  oxpence  per  half  ounce ;  ^though,  in  some 
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instances^  higher  rates  have  been  reimposed.  The  book-post 
— at  rates  of  course  considerably  higher  than  is  charged  inland 
— and  the  registration  of  letters,  have  been  gradually  extended 
to  nearly  all  the  colonies.  Compulsory  prepayment  of  postage 
has  been  adopted  with  some  colonies,  and  in  all  cases  a  double 
rate  is  charged  on  unpaid  letters.  In  1859  remittance  by 
money-order  was  instituted  with  Canada,  and  has  been  gradu- 
ally extended  to  Western  Australia,  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  several  of  the  West  Indies,  Gibraltar,  and  Malta, 
&c;  and  will  soon,  it  is  believed,  spread  to  all  the  colonies. 
Many  of  the  British  possessions  have  established  internal  uni- 
form postage,  and  among  them  the  vast  empire  of  India,  where 
the  rate  is  so  low  as  three  farthings  English.  Important,  how- 
ever, as  are  the  foreign  and  colonial  posts  to  commerce  and 
social  intercourse,  the  number  of  letters  sent  by  them  sinks  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  the  inland  correspondence, 
being  but  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  great  total. 

The  Packet  Service,  from  its  ma^tude,  its  great  cost,  and 
the  political  interest  which  it  sometunes  excites,  is  a  subject  of 
much  importance.     Formerly  correspondence  was  sent  to  most 
distant  parts  of  the  world  by  the  ordinary  private  merchant 
vessels,  which  received,  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  one  penny 
per  letter,  while,  in  addition  to  these  modes  of  communication. 
Government  emploved  sailing  packets  to  run  across  the  narrow 
seas,  and  to  the  American  provinces.     Subsequently  steam- 
vessels  were  employed  to  carry  the  mails  to  Ireland  and  the 
other  British  islands,  and  to  the  neighbouring  continental  port8. 
But,   as  there  was  much   passenger  and  mercantile   traffic 
on  most  of  these  routes,  the  service  was  undertaken  by  con- 
tractors at  a  moderate  cost.     Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  how- 
ever, the  opening  of  the  passage  to  India  through  Egypt  and 
the  Ked  Sea  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  successful  crossing  of 
the  Atlantic  by  steam-vessels  on  the  other,  rendered  a  change 
of  system  necessary.     For  political  and  commercial  reasons, 
rapid  communication  both  with  India  and  America  was  indis- 
pensable ;  but  at  that  time  the  passenger  and  goods  traffic  was 
not  sufficient  to  induce  capitalists  to  run  swift  and  punctual 
steamers  without  a  large  subsidy  from  Government;  and  conse- 
quently, arrangements  were  made  with  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company  to  undertake  tiie  Indian  service  (which  has 
since  been  extended  to  China  and  Australia),  and  with  the 
Cunard  Company  for  the  North  American  maols.     The  duty 
has  been  performed  by  these  companies  with  great  regularity 
and  safety,  though  at  a  high  charge.    The  carriage  of  the  West 
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Indian  mails  was  entrusted  to  the  fioyal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company. 

The  frequency  of  these  despatches  has  been  &om  time  to  time 
increased,  and  packets  have  been  put  on  to  other  ports.  In- 
deed, no  expense  has  been  spared  to  render  the  service  efficient. 
Bapid  and  frequent  communication  was  studied,  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  a  pecuniary  return  for  the  outlay ;  consequently  the 
expenditure  for  the  Packet  Service  rose  to  nearly  a  million 
sterling,  enormously  exceeding  the  whole  of  the  sear^postage 
of  the  letters  carried.  Thus,  in  1859,  the  packets  to  Spain 
and  Portugal  (recently  discontinued)  occasioned  a  nett  loss  of 
17,500/. ;  those  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  26,000/. ;  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  24,900/.;  to  North  America,  79,000/. ;  to 
Australia,  68,000/. ;  and  to  the  East  Indies,  84,000/. ;  while 
the  cost  of  the  packets  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America 
exceeded  the  sea-postage  of  all  the  letters  they  conveyed  by  the 
enormous  sum  of  215,000/.  This  vast  outlay  was  made,  most  of 
it,  behind  the  back  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  for  the  contracts 
were  entered  into  by  the  Treasury,  so  that  the  House  could 
not,  without  inflicting  severe  hardship  on  the  contractors,  refuse 
to  adopt  them  after  the  parties  had  commenced  the  service. 

But  the  evils  of  this  system  rose  to  a  climax  under  the 
Derby  Administration  in  1858.  Long  before  that  time,  the 
traffic  to  North  America  had  grown  so  large,  that  the  subsidy 
ceased  to  be  necessary  to  induce  capitalists  to  run  first-class 
steamers  with  great  frequency  and  regularity  to  the  ports  of 
that  country ;  and  the  vessels  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful 
Liverpool  and  Philadelphia  Steam  Navigation  Company  had 
been  for  years  plying  weekly  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  in 
rivalry  with  the  Cunard  linfe,  which  they  almost  equalled  in 
speed  and  punctuality.  The  Treasury  had  given  a  pledge  to 
tiiis  Company,  and  to  the  Canadian  Government,  which  itself 
had  subsidised  a  line  of  steamers,  that  no  further  contracts- 
should  be  made  without  the  matter  being  put  up  to  public 
competition.  The  term  of  the  Cunard  contract  was  then  about 
to  expire,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  and  the  rival 
Company  would  have  agreed  to  carry  the  mails  for  the  sea- 
poetage ;  and  thus  a  great  saving  would  have  been  eifected.. 
Ko  sooner,  however,  had  Lord  Derby  accepted  office,  than,, 
without  any  notification  to  the  public,  the  Treasury  renewed 
the  Cunard  contract  for  seven  years,  and  made  the  famous 
arrangements  with  an  embryo  Company  to  run  vessels  monthly 
from  Galway  to  New  York,  touching  at  St.  John's,  Newfound- 
land. The  public  are  tired  of  the  discussions  arising  out  of  this 
transaction  :   suffice  it  to  say  that  the  undertaking  has  been  in 
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emny  sense  a  complete  failure.     The  yesads  bsve  seldom  kept 
tbeir  tune,  and  the  contract  has  been  repeatedly  suspended  at 
the  request  of  the  Company,  which  was  not  able  to  pmonn  the 
serrice.  Government  in  its  extreme  leniency  not  havinf  taken, 
advantage  of  the  numerous  opportunities  for  declarmg  the 
agreement  at  an  end  afforded  by  the  repeated  non-fulfilment  o£ 
stiptilatJOBS.     So  far  from  being  expedited,  letters  sent  by  these 
boats  I  hare  often  reached  their  destination  later  than  if  they 
had  been  despatched  by  the  next  succeeding  Cunard  vessels. 
In  short,  the  scheme  has  been  unprofitable  to  the  shareholders, 
ceatly  and  troublesome  to  Grovemment,  and  has  produced  no 
benefit  to  any  human  being.     Each  letter,  the  whole  postage 
of  which  was  a  shilling,  part  of  which  had  to  be  handed  to 
the  United  States,  cost  our  Government  six  shillings.     Indeed, 
that  a  communication  once  a  month  to  a  country  to  which  there 
were  already  despatches  several  tunes  a  week,  could  be  of  no 
practical  value  to  correspondents,  would  seem  to  be  a  self- 
evident  proposition.     About  as  reasonable  would  it  be  to  put 
on  an  extra  mail  train  weekly  between  London  and  Scotland. 
Out  of  evil,  however,  came  good,  for  the  discussions  on  these 
proceedings  of  Lord  Derby's  Administration  caused  the  removal 
of  the  management  of  the  Packet  Service  from  the  Admiralty 
to  Ihe  Post  Office ;  since  which  a  course  of  retrenchment  has 
been   entered  upon  that,  without  any  serious  diminution  of 
poUie  accommodation,  is  greatly  lessening  the  charge  on  the 
revenue. 

As  the  term  of  each  contract  expires,  means  are  taken  to 
admit  into  the  field  as  many  competitors  for  the  service  as  pos- 
^le.  For  this  object  the  forms  of  tenders  are  framed  with  as 
few  restrictions  as  may  be — admitting  of  different  rates  of  speed, 
different  stoppages,  &c. — so  that  the  utility  of  the  vessels  for 
mercantile  purposes  may  not  be  impaired  more  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Tenders  are  invited  in  any  form  convenient 
to  die  contractors ;  and  accordingly  it  is  often  discovered  that, 
by  some  comparatively  unimportant  modification  in  the  stipu- 
lations, considerable  saving  can  be  effected.  Thus,  when  the 
contract  for  the  service  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  re- 
newed a  short  time  ago,  it  was  found  that  by  omitting  the 
calling  at  Ascension  on  the  outward  voyage — a  matter  of  very 
little  unportance — a  sum  of  8,000/.  per  year,  or  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  subsidy,  was  saved.  It  is  usual  now  to 
insert  a  clause  making  the  agreement  terminable  on  a  six 
months'  notice. 

By  the  original  contract  with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company  the  service  to  Egypt  and  Aden,  and  thence  on  to 
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Bombay  and  Calcatta,  ^as  in  alternate  weeks ;  but,  in  1857, 
before  the  management  of  the  Packet  Service  was  transferred 
firom  the  Admiralty,  an  arrangement  was  made  with  that  Com- 
pany to  utilise  some  duplicate  vessels  which  the  great  increase 
of  ih&x  traffic  had  caused  them  to  run  between  Malta  and 
Alexandria,  and  between  Suez  and  Aden ;  so  that  by  merely 
patting  on  an  additional  steamer  between  Marseilles  and  Malta, 
a  weekly  service  was  established  as  far  as  Aden,  whence  vessels 
were  arranged  to  run  to  Calcutta  and  to  Bombay  on  the  alter- 
nate weeks.  And  as  Calcutta  correspondence  is  sent  by  the 
boats  to  Bombay  and  thence  overland,  the  former  city  and  its 
side  of  India  has  the  advantage  of  weekly  communication  with 
Europe.  The  cost  of  the  improvement  has  been  very  small. 
A  Fr^ch  line  of  steamers,  running  alternately  with  the  English 
vessels,  has  recently  been  established  to  India  and  China  viA 
E^pt ;  by  these  vessels  British  mails  are  now  despatched. 

The  charge  on  the  revenue  of  this  country  has  also  been 
dhninished  by  causing  the  colonies  to  bear  their  share  of  die 
cost.  It  is  no  more  just  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother 
country  should  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  colonists  than 
that  imposts  should  be  laid  upon  the  latter  by  England.  As 
the  steam  communication  is  of  equal  benefit  to  both  parties, 
it  is  reasonable  that  the  expense  should  be  divided  between 
them. 

The  burden  of  the  Packet  Service  has  been  lightened  also 
by  raising  the  rates  charged  upon  letters  carried  very  long  dis- 
tances. This  course,  indeed,  seems  at  first  sight  to  oe  opposed 
to  one  of  the  main  principles  on  which  the  reformation  of  our 
postal  system  has  been  conducted — the  reduction  of  postage. 
It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  relieve  a  class  of  persons  from 
the  cost  of  conveying  their  letters  by  means  of  taxing  others, 
and  this  is  the  result  of  carrying  on  an  unremunerative  packet 
service  where  the  loss  might  be  avoided  or  lessened  by  higher 
rates.  But  it  may  be  said  that  low  rates  of  postage  cause  in- 
crease of  correspondence  and  vice  vers&y — a  proposition  the 
somidness  of  which  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  letters  in  England  caused  by  the  establishment  of 
the  penny  rate.  But,  like  all  other  principles,  this  has  its 
limits ;  and  experience  proves  that,  where  the  interval  between 
the  despatch  of  a  letter  and  the  receipt  of  the  answer  is 
long,  low  rates  do  not  tend  much  to  increase  correspondence. 
Thus,  when  the  charge  to  Australia  was  reduced  from  one 
shilling  to  sixpence,  but  few  more  letters  were  posted  than 
before ;  but  when  the  improved  packet  service  was  introduced, 
greatly  diminidiing  the  time  of  a  letter's  transit,  an  important 
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accession  to  the  correspondence  was  obtained.  Whence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  wants  of  correspondents  are  sometimes  better  met 
by  increasing  the  speed  and  frequency  of  the  mails  than  by  re- 
ducing the  charges.  Acting  upon  this  principle,  the  packet 
postage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  West  coast  of  Africa 
and  the  West  Indies,  has  been  williin  the  last  two  years  raised 
from  sixpence  to  one  shilling,  with  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
letters  but  very  slightly,  and  consequently  nearly  doubling  the 
productiveness  of  the  service.  Concurrently  with  this  change^ 
the  ship-letter-postage  was  reduced  to  fourpence ;  so  that  tne 
poorer  classes,  to  whom  great  swiftness  and  punctuality  in  the 
transit  of  letters  is  of  less  importance  than  a  low  rate  of  charge, 
are  accommodated.  This  change  seems  to  have  given  rise  to 
no  dissatisfaction,  while  the  benefit  to  the  revenue  is  signal. 
In  1862  the  service  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  cost  37,OOOt, 
and  the  produce  was  11,000/.  only,  leaving  a  loss  of  26,000/., 
20,000/.  of  which  was  borne  by  this  country.  By  alterations 
made  in  the  requirements  of  the  contract  the  expenditure  has 
been  reduced  to  less  than  20,000/.,  and  the  increase  in  the  rate 
of  postage  has  raised  the  receipts  to  nearly  that  sum,  so  that 
the  service  is  now  almost  self-supporting.  The  packets  to  Rio 
Janeiro,  Monte  Video,  and  Buenos  Ayres  also  produce  nearly 
as  much  as  they  cost.  Similar  changes  in  the  West  Indian 
packets  and  postage  have  reduced  the  loss  from  194,000/.  in 
1862,  to  115,000/.  in  1863,  whereof  37,500/.  will  be  borne  by 
the  colonies,  which  pay  less  than  half  of  the  amount  because  the 
packets  perform  duties  in  which  the  West  Indian  Colonies  arc 
not  interested.  As  we  have  seen  at  the  Cape,  the  enhancement 
of  the  postage  has  but  little  reduced  the  West  Indian  packet 
letters,  while  a  similar  advantage  has  been  given  to  corre- 
spondence by  private  ships.  The  postage  to  Australia  has  in 
like  manner  just  been  raised  from  sixpence  to  one  shilling. 

New  Zealand  is  establishing  a  packet  service  to  Panama, 
whence  the  mails  will  be  conveyed  across  the  Isthmus  to  ihe 
West  Indian  steamers.  On  board  most  packets  the  letters  are 
sorted,  ready  for  despatch  when  landed,  by  an  officer  of  the 
Post  Office,  to  whom  they  are  now  entrusted,  instead  of  to  an 
Admiralty  agent  as  formerly.  Last  year  the  mail  packets  ran 
altogether  3,254,273  miles,  costing  on  an  average  six  shillings 
and  fivepence  per  mile.  The  greatest  distance  run  was  from 
Southampton  to  New  Zealand,  15,000,  and  the  smallest,  from 
Dover  to  Calais,  twenty-one  miles. 

Recollecting  that  the  rapid  growth  of  the  colonies  in  popu- 
lation, commerce,  and  wealth  must  occasion  great  increase  of 
correspondence,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  growing  use  of 
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steam  conveyance  for  passengers  and  merchandise  must  enable 
the  mails  to  be  carried  more  and  more  cheaply,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  present  heavy  loss  on  the  Packet  Service  will 
decrease  and  ultimately  disappear ;  and  the  day  is,  perhaps,  not 
very  far  distant,  when  letters  to  nearly  all  the  colonies  will  be 
carried  at  the  penny  rate  as  ship  letters,  in  which  case  the  cor- 
responding public  may  be  indulged,  without  injustice  to  any 
one,  in  a  very  low  rate  of  colonial  postage. 

The  introduction  of  railways  has  caused  a  change  in  mail 
conveyance  by  land,  greater  even  than  that  produced  by  Mr. 
Palmer's  coaches.  The  old  system,  which,  thirty  years  ago, 
had  reached  the  greatest  perfection  that  its  nature  would  admit 
of — ^the  mails  being  conveyed  at  the  unprecedented  speed  often 
miles  an  hour  including  stoppages,  and  at  a  very  small  cost — 
was  revolutionised,  and  a  degree  of  speed  attained  which,  if  any 
one  had  suggested  fifty  years  ago,  he  would  have  been  con- 
sidered as  great  a  lunatic  as  was  the  poor  Frenchman  of  Louis 
XIV.'s  time  who  had  visions  of  the  steam-engine.  The  old 
mail  coach,  with  its  four  mettlesome  steeds,  its  dashing  coach- 
man and  red-coated  guard  blo>ving  cheerily  on  his  horn  as  he 
passed  through  the  peaceful  villages,  belongs  to  the  past,  and 
is  not  known  even  by  recollection  to  our  younger  readers.  It 
was  a  pleasant  thing,  and  did  its  work  nobly ;  and,  though  su- 
perseded by  what  is  far  better,  one  cannot  help  looking  back 
upon  it  with  a  kindly  regret. 

A  map  of  the  mail  routes  in  the  coaching  days  must  have 
looked  somewhat  like  a  large  spider's  web,  London  represent- 
ing the  middle  where  the  spinner  ^  hushed  in  grim  repose  ex- 
*  pects  his  evening  prey.'  From  this  centre  twenty-seven  radial 
lines  diverged,  reaching  to  the  extremities  of  the  island  and 
connected  together  by  numerous  cross-lines,  both  representing 
mail-coach  routes  with  some  horse  and  foot  posts.  Thus  no 
port  of  the  country  was  very  far  from  a  mail  road ;  and  by 
passing  along  the  radii  and  cross-routes,  each  letter  found  its 
way  from  any  spot  in  the  land  to  any  other. 

A  mail  map  now-a-days — ^that  is  a  map  of  the  night  mails — 
would  resemble  several  trees  rooted  in  the  metropolis  with 
branches,  boughs,  and  twigs  extending  horizontally  over  the 
country,  a  few  trunks  being  laid  across  from  tree  to  tree.  The 
trunks,  cross-trunks,  and  some  of  the  branches  represent  lines 
of  railway  along  which  mail  trains  travel,  while  the  remaining 
branches,  the  boughs  and  the  twigs,  denote  the  routes  of  mail 
carts,  coaches,  omnibuses,  and  horse  and  foot  posts. 

Of  these  trees  or  trunk-lines  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway  is  by  far  the  most  important,  comprising  as  it 
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does  all  the  northemy  midland^  and  west-midland  oountieay 
North  Wales^  Scotland,  and,  it  may  be  said,  Ireland,  though 
that  country  has  an  internal  system,  similar  to  that  of  Britain, 
centering  at  Dublin.  A  letter  travelling  from  one  twig  to 
another  has  often  to  pass  along  the  bough  and  branch  to  the 
trunk,  and  thence  along  another  branch  ajod  bough  to  the  twig 
of  its  destination.  And  thus  the  correspondence  between  two 
places  lying  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other  may  have  to 
travel  over  hundreds  of  miles.  But  so  long  as  the  letters  go 
throuKh  in  the  nitrht — ^i.  a  h&ne  posted  reafionably  late  in  the 
eveni^  and  delivlred  by  times  i^  ^  moming-diis  is  no  evil; 
and  the  enormous  speed  of  the  mail  trains  effects  the  object  bb 
respects  all  places  situated  on  the  same  tree  save  the  remoter 
parts   of  Scotland  and   perhaps   of   Wales.      Owing  to   the 

Seat  cross-trunk  called  the  !North  Mail — ^first  established  by 
e  eminent  postal  reformer  Allen,  the  original  of  Field- 
ing's 'Mr.  Allworthy,'  which  passes  from  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire,  through  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  joining 
the  Northwestern  mail  at  Stafford  and  Birmingham — the  West 
may  be  said  to  be  included  in  the  Northwestern  as  well  as  in 
the  Great  Western  tree.  The  correspondence  between  the 
other  trees  passes  through  London. 

Disapprobation  ha«  sometimes  been  expressed  at  the  niirkt 
mails^Lg  carried  by  mail  carte  and  Lches  in  diat^te 
supplied  with  railway  accommodation.  That  mode  of  con- 
veyance being  so  much  cheaper  for  goods  and  passengers, 
it  is  naturally  supposed  that  it  must  be  so  also  for  mails ;  and 
this  is  frequently  the  case  where  the  ordinary  trains  can  be 
used,  as  is  done  with  the  day  mails.  But  the  great  speed 
of  railway  travelling  has  very  much  obviated  the  necessitv  of 
night  journeys ;  for,  by  trains  leaving  London  late  in  the  aftec^ 
noon,  when  the  day's  business  is  done,  a  traveller  may  readi 
places  distant  two  hundred  miles  or  more,  and  get  to  bed  at  a 
reasonable  hour.  The  consequence  is  that,  except  on  the  great 
trunk-lines,  trains  are  not  run  in  the  still  hours  of  the  night 
save  under  the  requirements  of  the  Post  Office.  Where,  there- 
fore, such  trains  are  employed,  the  whole  cost  of  running  tkem 
and  keeping  the  lines  open,  by  means  of  pointsmen,  signalmeii, 
gate-keepers,  station-masters,  &c — ^together  with  the  parofi^ 
usually  very  liberal,  to  which  the  referee  considers  the  Coi»- 
pany  entitled — has  to  be  paid  by  the  Post  Office,  and  thus 
a  night  mail-train  sometimes  costs  three  or  four  shillings  per 
mile.  Wherever  speed  is  requisite  to  prevent  any  inq>orta&t 
jMirt  of  the  correspondence  from  arriving  at  its  destination  late 
m  the  monuBg,  the  railway  is  used,  but  when  there  is  no 
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such  requirement  a  mail  cart  does  the  work  equally  well  at 
a  very  much  smaller  cost,  and  is,  consequently,  preferred. 
In  the  daytime,  however,  every  minute  that  can  be  saved  in 
the  transit  is  of  importance,  and  therefore  trains  are  then 
always  employed ;  and  being  useful  for  passenger  traffic,  they 
are  usually  obtained  at  moderate  rates.  One  trundc-^liiic 
from  the  metropolis,  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  carries  no 
night  mails,  an  apparent  anomaly  which  has  caused  much 
surprise.  It,  however,  was  proved  by  Sir  R.  Hill,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Committee  of  1854,  that  night  mails  along 
that  railway  would  not  conduce  to  the  public  benefit.  Recol- 
lecting that  letters  from  any  place  to  any  other  place  situated 
on  the  same  tree,  will  pass  through  in  the  night,  while,  if  going 
from  one  tree  to  another,  the  letter  will  in  most  cases  require 
to  be  forwarded  by  a  subsequent  mail,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
country  ought  to  be  divided  into  as  few  trees  as  poasiUe; 
besides  which  it  was  s^own  that,  from  the  eastern  position  of 
the  Great  Northern,  the  mails  from  the  West  could  not  have 
been  brought  to  it  in  time  to  catch  the  train  for  the  North. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  introduction  of  raalways 
would  cheapen  the  conveyance  of  mails,  but  the  actual  result 
has  been  a  very  great  enhancement  of  the  cost.  In  1836, 
when  only  a  few  miles  of  railvray  were  employed,  the  whole 
expense  of  the  mails  was  only  140,000/.,  while  last  year  511  fiOOL 
was  paid  to  railway  companies  alone,  and  the  whole  cost  wrs 
676,000/.  The  mileage  run,  however,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
ffreat  additions  made  to  the  day-^nail  service,  has  increase 
from  54,000  miles  daily  in  1839,  to  160,000  in  1863.  The 
&ct  is  that  the  requirements  of  the  mail  service  exactly 
suited  the  coaching  system.  At  that  time  travelling  all  night 
was  common — indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  continuouB 
journey  of  much  more  than  a  hundred  miles  without  ^  bontyw- 
'ing  some  hours  from  the  night;'  and  the  great  repntftr 
tion  for  speed  and  punctuality  possessed  by  mail  coaches 
enabled  the  contractors  to  obtain  hi^h  fares;  in  addition  to 
which  the  vehicles  were  free  from  toU.  These  conaideratioBS 
enabled  the  Post  Office  (which,  however,  supplied  the  coadu) 
to  induce  contractors  to  undertake  the  duty  at  about  2^d, 
per  mile  <m  the  average,  though  there  were  instances  of  maals 
being  carried  for  nothing,  and  even  the  privilege  of  conrveyii^ 
them  being  paid  for.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  passenger  traffic, 
mail  carts  are  now  generally  resorted  to  for  the  carrying  of 
bags  in  the  nighttime,  where  railways  are  not  used,  at  aia 
expense  much  higher  than  was  formerly  paid  for  the  coaches; 
ia  the  daytime,  coaches  and  omnibuses  are  still  employed  at  a 
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small  cost.     The  payments  to  railways  average  sixpence  per 
mile,  including  all  services  both  by  day  and  night. 

It  has  been  frequently  said  that  the  penny-post  system  could 
never  have  been  carried  into  effect  but  for  the  introduction  of 
railways.  This  is  an  entire  mistake.  The  scheme  was  pro- 
jected in  the  mail-coach  times,  its  practicability  under  the 
then  existing  circumstances  being  proved.  As  we  have  before 
shown,  the  chargeable  letters — the  only  part  of  the  contents  of 
the  bags  increased  by  penny  postage — formed  a  very  small 
part  of  the  bulk  of  the  mails,  which  would  have  admitted  of  a 
great  increase  without  overloading  the  coaches.  Those  who 
see  the  vans  arriving  at  Euston  Square  loaded  with  bags  for 
the  mail-train,  wonder  how  these  could  ever  be  conveyed  on  a 
coach,  not  knowing  that  the  mails  now  travelling  by  the 
Northwestern  Railway  were  formerly  divided  among  thirteen 
coaches,  which  left  London  by  various  routes. 

But  though  the  penny-post  system  was  feasible  without  the 
aid  of  railways,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  mode  of  con- 
veyance has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  service  from  the 
increased  rapidity  and  facility  of  communication.  A  letter 
posted  in  London  in  the  evening  is  delivered  early  the  next 
morning  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Plymouth,  Truro,  or  Dublin, 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  day  even  at  Aberdeen  or  Belfast ; 
and  an  answer  may  be  received  the  following  morning ;  while 
from  Bristol,  Birmingham,  and  even  Manchester  or  Liverpool, 
an  answer  may  come  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  following  the 
day  when  the  letter  was  posted. 

The  Travelling  Post  Offices  form  an  interesting  feature  in 
the  railway  mail  conveyance.  These  are  vans  fitted  up  as 
sorting-offices,  in  which  bags  are  received  and  opened  and  their 
contents  dealt  with,  and  other  bags  made  up  for  the  various 
post  towns.  By  this  means  the  delays  formerly  necessary  at 
the  forward  offices — where  the  mail  coaches  stayed  an  hour  for 
the  bye  bags  (those  not  coming  from  or  going  to  London)  to 
be  opened  and  dealt  with — are  avoided,  and  the  necessity  of 
making  up  a  multiplicity  of  bags  obviated.  These  offices  are 
now  commodious  vehicles,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and 
fitted  with  counters  and  pigeonholes  and  every  contrivance  that 
can  facilitate  the  business  transacted.  All  prominent  objects, 
including  the  lamps,  are  carefully  padded  ;  a  precaution  which 
has  been  instrumental  in  preventing  the  inmates  from  being 
hurt  by  accidents.  Sometimes  as  many  as  eight  sorters  and  a 
guard  are  employed  in  a  travelling  post  office  and  its  tender, 
with  which,  although  a  distinct  vehicle,  a  commodious  passage 
of  communication  is  contrived.      Many  of  the  bags  are   set 
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down  and  taken  up  without  stopping  the  train  by  an  ingenious 
contrivance  called  the  bag-net  apparatus,  which  is  minutely 
described  by  Mr.  Lewins.  An  additional  travelling  ofHce  has 
been  recently  added  to  the  night-mail  trains,  in  which  letters 
from  London  are  sorted  to  the  post  towns,  and  those  to  the 
metropolis  are  separated  into  the  districts  to  which  they  belong. 

The  mails  to  Ireland,  which  used  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
great  Scotch  train  to  Crewe,  and  thence  by  the  same  branch- 
train  as  the  English  and  Welsh  letters  to  Holyhead,  have  been 
despatched,  since  1860,  twice  daily  by  an  entirely  distinct  service, 
which  has  been  established  to  enable  the  letters  starting  from 
London  in  the  morning  and  evening  to  reach  Dublin  in  time  to 
go  on  by  the  night  and  day  mails  to  the  Irish  provinces.  For 
this  purpose  a  very  high  speed,  both  by  train  and  by  boat,  is 
required,  as  but  eleven  hours  and  a  half  can  be  afforded  for  the 
transit.  The  distance  being  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  of 
which  sixty-three  are  by  water,  and  the  bags  having  to  be 
embarked  and  landed,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  performance 
of  the  journey  in  so  short  a  time  is  no  small  feat.  The  vessels 
employed  are  more  than  three  hundred  feet  long,  and  provided 
with  such  power  that  they  can  make  the  voyage,  unless  the 
weather  be  very  bad,  in  three  hours  and  a  half,  and  rarely  ex- 
ceed the  specified  time  of  four  hours.  The  trains  leave 
London  before,  and  arrive  there  after,  those  conveying  the 
English  and  Scotch  mails.  Still  the  letters  carried  by  them 
are  posted  in  the  metropolis  as  late,  and  delivered  there  as 
early,  as  the  others.  For  this  object  the  sorting  is  performed 
in  die  train  and  steamboat.  This  special  Irish  service  costs 
100,000/.  a  year ;  but  besides  its  benefit  to  the  Post  OfiSce,  it 
affords  great  accommodation  to  private  travellers,  and  fulfils 
the  stipulations  of  the  Act  of  Union  which  provide  for  the 
facilitation  of  the  intercourse  between  London  and  Dublin. 

The  interior  of  a  large  post  office,  particularly  that  of  St. 
Martin's-le-Grand,  affords  an  interesting  scene,  which,  however, 
has  been  more  than  once  described  by  masters  of  that  species  of 
composition.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  on  visiting  the  establishment, 
one  is  struck  with  the  absence  of  all  bustle.  Most  of  the 
letters  do  not  arrive  until  nearly  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
the  vans  start  for  the  trains  by  eight ;  consequently  the  main 
work  of  the  day  has  to  be  performed  in  the  interval  between 
those  hours ;  yet  all  is  done  with  coolness  and  precision.  Mr. 
Lewins  relates  the  nightly  operations  of  the  Circulation  Branch 
of  the  General  Post  Office  in  London  with  great  spirit  and 
fidelity  in  his  very  entertaining  and  instructive  volume,  to 
which  we  again  willingly  refer  our  readers.     Nothing  gives  a 
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more  complete  conception  of  the  marvels  accomplished  by  divi- 
sion of  labour  and  well-organised  administration :  but  it  would 
lead  us  too  far  from  our  immediate  object  to  cite  these  amusing 
details. 

The  registration  of  letters  occupies  a  large  room  and  employs 
fifty  clerks  in  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  alone.  Formerly,  packets 
apparently  containing  coin  and  valuables  were  registered  in 
the  office  without  charge,  and  indeed  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  public.  On  the  establishment  of  penny  postage,  however, 
the  number  of  this  class  of  packets  increased  so  much  that  that 
course  of  dealing  with  them  became  impracticable,  and  thus  a 
grievous  temptation  was  placed  in  the  way  of  the  employes — a 
respectable  and  well-selected  class  of  men,  but  unavoidably 
containing  some  who  are  not  proof  against  such  allurements. 

To  mitigate  this  evil  the  system  of  registration  of  letters 
upon  pajrment  was  introduced ;  but  the  fee  originally  charged — 
one  shilling — ^was  far  too  h%h,  and  the  public  availed  itsdOf  but 
little  of  tins  security.  On  Sir  B.  Hill's  return  to  the  offioe 
the  fee  was  reduced  to  sixpence,  which  very  greatly  increased 
the  number  of  registered  letters;  though  still,  contrary  to 
directions  inscribed  under  every  letter-box,  numbers  of  valuables 
were  sent  in  unregistered  packets.  Y&ry  flagrant  instances  of 
this  cruel  thoughtlessness  occurred;  in  one  case  a  bankers' 
parcel  of  notes  was  posted  not  only  unregistered,  but  actually 
open  at  the  end  as  a  book-packet,  and  yet  the  senders  com- 
plained grievously  when  their  property  was  lost.  As  might  be 
expected,  thefts  frequently  occurred,  followed  of  course  by 
prosecution  and  punishment;  and  yet  the  primary  authors  d^ 
the  mischief  seemed  to  think  it  hard  that  the  Department  did 
not  compensate  them  for  their  losses ! 

At  last,  in  1861,  it  was  determined  to  reduce  the  fee  to  four- 
pence,  and  to  register  all  letters  apparently  containing  coin, 
making  a  double  charge  where  the  packet  had  been  posted 
unregistered.  This  alteration  immediately  increased  the  num- 
ber of  registered  letters  37  per  cent.,  while  the  applications 
for  missing  coin  diminished  by  one  half;  and  whereas  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1861  four  letter-carriers  were  convicted  of  tb^t, 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1862  not  one  was  charged. 

The  registered  letters  are  placed  in  separate  bags,  distin- 
guished by  a  green  colour,  and  a  receipt  is  given  by  each  person 
through  whose  hands  a  packet  passes  until  the  letter-carrier, 
on  delivery,  takes  one  from  the  receiver.  The  labour  of  re- 
gistering has  been  diminished  by  an  ingenious  application  of 
the  contrivance  called  the  ^manifold  writer.'  Although  the 
Post  Office,  for  obvious  reasons,  cannot  absolutely  guanditee 
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the  safely  of  the  contentB  of  registered  letters,  yet  they  are 
practically  very  secure ;  for  out  of  900,000  letters  registered 
in  the  second  half  of  1862,  only  twelve  were  lost  (five  of  them 
abroad),  containing  together  about  as  many  pounds,  while 
some  two  hundred  pounds  had  been  abstracted  from  registered 
letters  which  were  delivered. 

A  notion  has  had  some  currency  that  the  penny-post  system 
is  looked  on  as  a  finality,  and  that,  on  its  completion,  progress 
ceased*  Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded.  Passing  over  the 
minor  extensions  and  ameliorations  constantly  proceeding,  and 
which,  although  too  small  individually  to  attract  public  atten- 
tion, accumulate  in  a  few  years  to  an  important  amount  of  im- 
provement— as  the  increasing  of  the  number  of  places  for  posting 
letters  in  twenty  years  from  4,518  to  14,776, — large  measures 
have  been  r^eatedly  carried  into  effect,  as  the  several  acce- 
loations  of  tiie  mails,  the  book-post,  the  division  of  the  metro- 
polis into  districts,  the  reduction  of  tiie  registration  fees  and 
the  institution  of  compulsory  registration,  the  postK)ffice  savings^ 
hanks,  and  the  pattern  post. 

Indeed,  on  the  first  of  every  month  a  report  is  laid  before 
the  Fo0tmaster«^eneral  showing  the  princijml  improvements  in 
hand,  and  the  stage  at  which  each  has  arrived.  Suggestions 
are  constantly  fiowii^  in  upon  the  Department  from  all  quarters, 
the  great  majority  of  which  are  crude  and  ill-considered ;  but 
occasionally  a  valuable  idea  comes  from  without,  as  Mr.  Sykes's 
proposal  of  PostK>ffice  Savings'  Banks.  Bewards  have  been 
paid  to  perscms  who  have  suggested  useful  ameliorations.  Since 
1865  an  annual  report  from  the  Postmaster-G^ieral  has  been 
laid  before  Parliament,  in  which  the  year's  prt^ess  is  described. 

Complaints  are  frequently  made  of  tiie  shortcomings  of  the 
Post  Office — some  of  them,  dpubtiess,  wdl  founded,  since  it  is 
impoeaible  to  avoid  occasional  accidents  and  mistakes  in  con- 
dneting  so  vast  and  multifarious  a  business.  Still,  it  is  the 
disposition  of  many  persons  to  treat  the  Department  as  Swift 
advises  servants  to  treat  the  cat,  the  dog,  or  the  servant  who 
was  last  turned  away — viz.,  to  lay  upon  it  everything  that 
gots  wrong.  For  in  most  instances  where  an  investigation  has 
been  made  into  the  loss  of  a  letter,  it  has  turned  out  that  either 
the  document  was  never  posted,  or  that  it  was  duly  delivered ; 
its  disappearance  having  been  caused  by  accident,  carelessness, 
or  dishonesty,  in  which  the  Post  Office  nad  no  part.  In  several 
instances,  a  money-packet  has  been  destroyed  by  a  person 
entnisted  to  post  it  after  abstracting  its  contents.  Messei^ers 
somelimeB  make  away  with  letters  for  the  sake  of  the  money 
given  them  to  pay  for  the  stamps.     Private  letter-boxes  are 
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occasionally  defectiye;  in  one  of  these  several  letters  were 
found,  some  of  which  had  been  there  many  years.  On  making 
a  complaint,  it  is  wise  first  to  obtain  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  letter  was  posted  and  that  it  was  not  delivered ;  or,  when 
it  has  been  delayed,  then  the  cover  should  be  enclosed,  as  the 
post-marks  will  tell  their  own  tale. 

Reports  have  been  frequently  spread  by  designing  persons 
to  the  effect  that  the  letter-carriers  and  other  inferior  officers 
are  underpaid  and  overworked.  That  occasional  cases  of 
hardship  may  have  occurred  is  not  impossible;  but  that  the 
service  is  a  good  one  is  convincingly  proved  by  the  author 
of  ^  Her  Majesty's  Mails '  (himself  a  member  of  it),  who  goes 
much  into  particulars.  The  broad  facts  that,  notwithstanding 
the  stringent  tests  to  which  candidates  are  subjected  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners,  there  are  always  plenty  of  well- 
qualified  persons  anxious  to  enter  the  Department,  which 
few  quit  of  their  own  accord,  and  that  dismissal  is  regarded  as 
a  severe  penalty,  prove  conclusively  that  the  service  is  fairly 
remunerated,  while  the  hours  of  work  are  decidedly  less  than 
those  of  handicraftsmen  and  labourers.  Some  of  the  rural 
letter-carriers  receive,  it  is  true,  small  wages;  but  in  those 
cases  only  a  part,  frequently  a  small  part,  of  the  man's  time 
is  employed  in  his  official  duty,  he  having  some  other  occupa- 
tion by  which  he  gains  a  livelihood. 

The  results  of  Penny  Postage  have  entirely  fulfilled,  and 
indeed  exceeded,  the  expectations  of  its  author.  He  predicted 
that  his  system  would  ultimately  produce  a  five-fold  increase 
of  letters ;  last  year  642,000,000  passed  through  the  Post 
Office,  or  nearly  eight  and  a  half  fold  the  number  in  1839.  The 
gross  revenue  has  increased  from  2,346,000/.  to  3,863,000/., 
and  will  this  year  probably  reach  4,000,000/.  And  the  nett 
revenue,  which  Sir  R.  Hill  foretold  would  ultimately  recover 
to  within  300,000/.  of  its  former  amount,  has  increased  (stating 
it  as  was  always  done  under  the  old  system,  i.e.  neither  deduct^ 
ing  the  cost  of  the  packet  service,  nor  adding  the  produce  of 
the  newspaper  stamp)  from  1,660,000/.  to  1,814,000/.  While 
the  amount  remitted  by  money-orders  was  last  year  16,493,793/., 
against  313,000/.  in  1839,  an  increase  oi fifty ^two  fold.  Includ- 
ing the  reduction  of  postage,  and  the  liberty  to  insert  enclosures, 
&c.  without  being  charged  double,  it  has  been  calculated  that, 
on  an  average,  a  man  now  receives  as  much  postal  accommoda- 
tion for  a  penny  as  he  formerly  had  for  ninepence ;  and,  as  the 
gross  revenue  of  the  Department  has  increased  by  nearly  sixty- 
five  per  cent.,  it  follows  that  the  benefit  derived  by  the  letter- 
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writing  public  is  nearly  fifteen-fold  what  it  was  under  the  old 
system! 

We  have  thought  it  fitting  at  the  present  time  to  recapi- 
tulate the  results  obtained  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  from  the 
Postage  Keform  inaugurated  and  mainly   conducted   during 
that  period  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  because  this  eminent  public 
servant  has  recently  arrived  at  the  term  of  his  personal  exer- 
tions, and  has  retired  from  the  service  of  the  Post  Office,  to 
enjoy,  we  hope,  in  the  later  years  of  life  the  repose  and  the 
honours  he  has  so  laboriously  earned.     To  few  men  has  it  ever 
been  vouchsafed  to  originate  so  great  a  change  in  the  mechanism 
of  society ;  to  direct  it  from  the  first  dawning  of  invention  to 
maturity ;  and  to  reap  the  harvest  he  had  sown.     The  success 
of  his  measures  is  incomparably  the  greatest  reward  to  which 
Sir  Rowland  Hill   can   aspire,  and  that  has  been  complete. 
But  it  is  incumbent  on  his  countrjrmen,  and  we  may  add  on 
the  whole  world,  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  and  respect 
Ae  incalculable  benefits  he  has  bestowed  upon  them;  and  the 
Message  from  the  Crown  which  has  been  brought  down  to  Par- 
liament to  secure  to  him  a  public  grant  of  20,000t  is  certainly 
no  excessive  tribute  to  his  merit.    Under  his  influence,  the  Post 
Office  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  fiscal  instrument  for  privileged 
or  high-priced  communications ;  it  has  become  the  most  power- 
ful and  popular  machine  for  uniting  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men ;  it  has  rendered  the  intercourse  of  every  member  of  this 
vast  community,  at  whatever  distance,  almost  as  cheap,  rapid, 
and  easy  as  the  act  of  speech  ;  and  it  has  converted  the  English 
Ocean  Post  into  the  most  efficient  bond  of  union  between  the 
oonunercial  interests  of  the  globe.     These  are  services  which 
have  never  been  surpassed  in  the  magnitude  of  their  results. 
They  have  been  rendered  by  ingenuity  and  perseverance,  sedu- 
lously directed  to  a  single  object.     The  means  are  simple,  but 
the  effects  are  worthy  of  the  power  of  a  magician.    And  though 
men  who  have  risked  their  lives  on  fields  of  battle,  or  borne  the 
whole  burden  of  public  affairs,  may  have  claims  to  more  stately 
trophies  and  more  lavish  rewards,  we  know  of  no  man  who  has 
conferred  a  greater  amount  of  practical  benefit  upon  his  fellow 
creatures,  than  the  unassuming  author  of  Postage  Reform. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  TTie  History  of  our  Lord  cls  exempSfied  in  Works 
of  Art  with  that  of  the  Types,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  other 
Persons  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Commenced  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Jameson;  continued  and  completed  by  Lady 
Eastlake.     2  vols.     8vo.     London :  1864. 

2.  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
With  Engravings  on  Wood  from  Designs  by  the  Italian 
Masters.     (Longman.)   4to.     London:  1864. 

IVToBE  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  late  Mrs. 
Jameson  b^an  to  collect  the  materials  for  the  series 
of  elegant  and  instructive  works  on  the  History  of  Christian 
Art,  which  has  assigned  to  her  so  honourable  a  place  among 
the  critics,  and  we  may  almost  say,  the  artists  of  this  country. 
The  two  volumes  entitled  ^  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,'  which 
included  descriptions  of  works  representing  most  of  the  se* 
condary  personages  of  the  Gospel  Histories,  were  commenced 
in  1842  and  published  in  1848 ;  they  were  followed  by  the 
single  volume  of  the  ^  Monastic  Orders,'  and  that  containing 
the  '  Legends  of  the  Madonna,'  the  most  graceful  and  ela- 
borate of  Mrs.  Jameson's  own  productions,  which  continues 
to  be  in  such  demand  that  a  third  edition  of  it  has  just 
issued  from  the  press.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  with  pemct 
truth  that  these  books  are  the  indispensable  guides  and  eom- 
panions  of  every  Englishman,  who  seeks  to  fix  identity  and 
meaning  on  the  beautiful,  but  of)«n  unintelligible,  representa- 
tions  of  Bomish  tradition.  A  greater  and  more  important  task 
remained  to  be  performed  ere  the  series  of  these  works  could 
be  closed.  The  Person  of  our  Lord  is  the  central  figure  to 
which  all  history,  all  tradition,  all  legend  converge  in  the 
records  of  Christian  Art :  whetiier  in  the  awfiil  character  of 
the  Deity,  Maker  of  all  things.  Judge  of  all  men,  revealed  in 
the  form  of  the  Incarnate  Son — or  as  the  highest  visible  object 
of  devout  adoration — or  as  the  purest  example  of  beauty, 
power,  and  wisdom,  ever  seen  on  earth — or  as  the  chief  actor 
in  the  scenes  of  His  Ministration  and  in  the  Redemption  of 
Mankind,  the  highest  powers  of  human  Art  have  incessantly 
been  directed,  under  the  influence  of  the  Christian  Church,  to 
depict  and  portray  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  produce 
upon  the  mind  of  the  beholder  some  impression  of  His  holiness. 
His  supernatural  presence.  His  sufferings,  and  His  death.  Nor, 
indeed,  has  the  aspiration  of  Art  been  satisfied  even  with  these 
overpowering  themes.    It  has  aimed — and  to  speak  as  men  may 
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speak  of  sach  an  effort — it  has  not  always  aimed  in  vain,  at  the 
glorification  of  the  Divine  Nature  in  its  own  inapproachable 
abodes;  it  has  created  and  given  permanence  to  sublmie  visions 
of  immortal  beings  and  eternal  worlds  ;  it  has  raised  the  forms 
of  human  beauty  to  their  highest  power,  in  the  fond  belief  that 
they  may  be  no  unworthy  image  of  a  Divine  excellence ;  and 
it  has  thus  familiarised  the  eyes  of  the  Church  with  all  but 
livincr  impersonations  of  Beins:s  and  of  events,  which  but  for 
th«l,un£rfeit  of  creative  energy,  must  have  Remained  in  the 
dim  circle  of  mere  abstractions.  No  doubt  if  the  highest  types 
of  Art  owe  much  to  Keligion,  KeHgion  itself  owes  not  less  of  its 
visible  and  concrete  influence  over  mankind  to  these  types  of 
Art.  It  is  the  union  of  these  two  elements — that  is,  the  union 
of  mysterious  truths  partially  revealed  and  partially  accessible 
to  the  human  mind,  with  those  sacred  forms  and  images  of 
which  man  is  himself  the  real  inventor,  however  they  may 
acquire  something  of  the  Divine  character — which  constitutes 
the  theory  of  Beligious  Art. 

To  relate  in  fittmg  language  the  history  of  this  lofty  work 
of  the  imagination  and  the  hand  of  gifted  artists,  and  to  show 
the  relation  it  has  borne  to  the  faith  of  Christendom  in  suc- 
cessive ages,  is  a  task  demanding  far  higher  qualifications  than 
the  description  of  those  legendary  si^jects  which  had  pre- 
viously been  treated  by  Mrs.  Jameson.  That  lady  had,  in  fact, 
made  but  little  progress  in  this  portion  of  her  labours.  She  had 
collected  notes  on  pictures  relating  to  some  of  the  incidents  in 
the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  Person  of  our  Lord  is  promi- 
nently engaged.  These  notes  are  comprised  in  about  200 
pages  of  the  first  volume  of  the  work  now  published  by  Lady 
£astlake ;  but  they  are  a  very  small  contribution  to  the  whole 
design,  and  it  is  to  ^e  present  editor,  far  more  than  to  the  original 
projector  of  the  book,  that  the  high  honour  belongs  of  having 
completed  it.  Without  the  slightest  wish  to  detract  from 
Mrs.  Jameson's  acknowledged  merit  and  well-earned  repu- 
tation, it  is  in  some  respects  fortunate  that  this  work  has 
been  executed  with  a  breadth  of  research  and  a  force  of 
style  to  which  that  amiable  and  accomplished  woman  laid  no 
claim.  In  Mrs.  Jameson's  criticisms  the  sentimental  character 
predominated:  she  expressed  gracefully,  though  not  always 
'rithout  affectation,  the  effect  produced  by  a  picture  on  her 
mind  and  heart ;  but  her  knowledge  of  the  objective  history  of 
Art  was  neither  very  accurate  nor  very  profound.  To  do  her 
full  justice,  we  will  borrow  one  of  her  own  elegant  sentences  to 
describe  the  part  she  wished  to  fill.  The  Introduction  to  the 
^  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art '  concludes  in  the  following 
words : — 
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'Let  none  imagine  that  in  placing  before  the  uninitiated  these 
unpretending  volumes,  I  assume  any  such  superiority  as  is  here 
implied.  Like  a  child  that  has  sprung  on  a  little  way  before  its 
playmates,  and  caught  a  glimpse  through  an  opening  portal  of  some 
varied  Eden  within,  all  gay  with  flowers  and  musical  with  birds, 
and  haunted  by  divine  sha()es  which  beckon  forward  ;  and  after  one 
rapturous  survey,  runs  back  and  catches  its  companions  by  the  hand 
and  hurries  them  forwards  to  share  the  new-found  pleasure,  the  yet 
unexplored  region  of  delight ;  even  so  it  is  with  me : — ^I  am  on  the 
outside,  not  the  inside,  of  the  door  I  open.' 

We  think,  therefore,  that  this  work  has  gained  in  excellence 
by  the  transfer  of  the  most  diflScuIt  portion  of  it  to  the  hands 
of  the  accomplished  wife  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake.  Lady  East- 
lake  herself  is  known  to  be  an .  artist  of  no  common  powers, 
unsurpassed  indeed  in  the  perfection  of  her  pencil  draw- 
ings :  she  uses  her  pen  with  great  force  and  felicity ;  she  has 
an  earnestness  of  character  and  strength  of  conviction,  which 
manifests  itself  in  these  pages  with  what  some  may  regard  as 
extreme  intensity ;  and  she  has  the  inappreciable  advantage  of 
the  most  intimate  connexion  with  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy, — an  artist  and  a  critic  unequalled  in  Europe  for  his 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  early  Italian  schools  of  paint- 
ing. These  are  gifts  and  opportunities  which  no  one  in  this 
country  could  possess  to  the  same  extent  as  Lady  Eastlake, 
and  accordingly  she  has  produced  a  work  of  the  highest  merit, 
combining  the  taste  and  refinement  of  her  own  mind  with 
stores  of  Knowledge  and  a  maturity  of  judgment  in  which  we 
may  be  permittea  to  trace  the  influence  of  her  nearest  ad- 
viser. The  selection  of  the  illustrations  of  these  volumes 
(amounting  we  suppose  to  some  hundreds)  is  extremely  in- 
teresting :  the  galleries  of  Italy  and  the  inexhaustible  stores  of 
the  British  Museum  have  been  laid  under  contribution,  and  a 
vast  niunber  of  designs  brought  to  light  which  are  but  little 
known  to  the  public ;  and  these  designs  have  been  reproduced 
in  etchings  and  woodcuts  of  great  spirit  and  fidelity,  chiefly 
drawn  by  Mr.  Edward  Poynter  and  Miss  Clara  Lane. 

It  happens,  by  a  fortunate  coincidence,  that  at  the  very  time 
when  these  volumes  are  placed  before  the  public,  the  mag- 
nificent large  paper  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  illustrated 
with  woodcuts  and  ornaments  entirely  taken  from  the  finest 
period  of  the  Italian  schools,  on  which  Mr.  Longman  had  long 
been  personally  engaged,  has  also  been  completed.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  mat  in  the  history  of  wood  engraving  this 
volume  has  no  equal.  It  is  a  gallery  of  the  Christian  History, 
popularised  but  not  vulgarised  by  the  extraordinary  perfection 
to  which  this  branch  of  art  is  now  carried  in  this  country.     The 
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only  criticiBm  we  have  heard  addressed  to  it  is  that  it  ceases  to 
be  wood  engraving,  because  it  has  acquired  the  minuteness  and 
finish  of  engraving  on  steel :  no  doubt  it  has  those  qualities, 
but  it  combines  them  with  a  softness  and  tone  which  no  steel 
engraving  ever  yet  gave.  In  the  designs  he  has  selected  Mr. 
Longman  has  not  sought  to  retain  anything  of  the  stiff  archaic 
character  of  the  earlier  a^es  of  faith ;  he  has  taken  them  almost 
entirely  from  that  period  when  the  arts  in  Italy  had  attained 
the  highest  point  of  beauty  and  grace.  Though,  if  we  were 
to  point  out  the  two  *  specimens  which  strike  us  as  most  ex- 
quisite and  appropriate,  we  should  select  the  two  pages  from 
Pietro  Perugino  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume  and  at  the  end 
of  the  Gospels.  Hence  this  unique  edition  is  as  harmonious  in 
its  character  as  if  it  had  been  executed  within  the  limits  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Lady  Eastlake  had  an 
entirely  different  object  in  view.  Her  design  was  to  trace  the 
progress  of  Christian  Art,  from  its  first  symbolical  rudiments 
on  the  sarcophagus  of  Junius  Bassus  and  in  the  Rcrnian  cata- 
combs, through  all  the  ages  of  the  Church :  she  naturally  lingers 
with  precBlection  over  the  devout  simplicity  of  the  elder  schools ; 
and  she  contends  that  if  the  works  of  the  crowning  a^e  of 
Italian  Art — the  age  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  "Htian 
— are  to  be  tried  by  the  strict  religious  test,  they  fall  short  in 
her  eyes  of  the  mystic  beauty  of  Fra  Angelico. 

Mrs.  Jameson  remarked  at  the  outset  of  her  work  that  all 
sacred  representations,  in  as  far  as  they  appeal  to  sentiment  and 
imagination,  resolve  themselves  into  two  great  classes,  which 
she  proposed  to  call  the  devotional  and  the  kistoricaL  Some 
sach  distinction  pervades  the  whole  subject;  but  the  term 
mystical  might,  we  think,  be  substituted  ¥rith  advantage  for  the 
term  devotional.  A  devotional  picture  does  not  necessarily 
bear  a  supernatural  character.  The  true  distinction  lies  rather 
between  those  works  in  which  real  personages  and  events  are 
represented,  within  the  known  conditions  oi  human  life,  as  in 
the  Cartoons  of  Raphael,  the  Raising  of  Lazarus  by  Sebastian 
del  Piombo,  the  Last  Supper  at  Milan,  or  the  sacred  etchings 
of  Rembrandt ;  and  those  works  which  are  intended  to  excite 
feelings  of  awe  and  devotion  by  their  supernatural  character, 
that  is,  by  the  representation  of  persons  and  events  transcending 
all  human  experience,  and  invested  by  the  imagination  of  the 
artist  with  Divine  attributes,  with  symbolical  meanings,  or  with 
<K>me  conventional  relation  to  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
faith.  The  former  class  of  pictures  is,  of  course,  purely  and 
^cerdy  historical ;  it  addresses  itself  alike  to  all  men  at  all 
times;  it  walks  by  sight  rather  than  by  faith.     The  latter  class 
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.we  would  term  mystical,  because  the  meaning  and  character 
of  such  works  addresses  itself  principally  to  the  faith  of  the 
beholder ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the 
work  itself,  artistically  considered,  it  cannot  fail  to  lose  aome* 
thing  of  its  origiiial  influence,  if  the  faculty  to  which  it  ad- 
direst  itself  is  departed. 

The  question,  therefore,  arises  at  the  outset  of  an  inquiry 
into  liie  History  of  Christian  Art,  more  especially  as  it  regards 
the  re{»resentation  of  the  Person  of  our  Xiord,  how  far  the  arts 
may,  without  transgressing  the  immutable  bounds  of  truth, 
nature,  and  taste,  aim  at  the  representation  of  that  which  nnist 
be  admitted  to  surpass  all  human  powers  of  conception  and 
execution.    In  order  to  convey  to  the  soul  of  the  beholder 
emotions  of  this  elevated  nature^  the  artist  has  recourse  to 
symbols  and  conventional  forms,  designed  to  give  a  transcen- 
dental character  to  what  would  otherwise  be  the  vigour  of  a 
humaa  ann  or  the  beauty  of  a  human  face.     But  in  compo- 
sitions  of  this  nature  there  i&  a  want  of  reality,  which  leaves  us 
eold  and  unimpassioned,  since  we  have  ceased  to  believe  that 
they  are  in  any  respect  the  likeness  of  what  they  profess  to 
represent.     The  higher  the  object  to  be  represented,  the  more 
impossible  in  it  to  recognise  the  ineffable  conception  of  what 
Milton  termed  with  a  noble  obscurity  ^  the  Sovran  Presence ' 
in  the  person  of  a  hoary  being,  in  whom  age  is  used  for  ma* 
jesty  or  mechanical  force  for  almighty  power.     We  look  back 
with  something  akin  to  veneration  on  works  of  this  chatracter 
when  they  are  hallowed  by  antiquity,  because  the  intelligent 
spectator  endeavours  to  place  himself  in  the  state  of  mind  of  mose 
ages  of  intense  faith,  when  every  legend  had  the  weight  of  Gospel 
truth,  and  every  person  in  the  sacred  history  was  supposed  to 
bear  the  very  semblance  and  body  assigned  to  him  by  tradition* 
But  if  any  man  were  in  these  days  to  attempt  to  give  form, 
shape,  and  colour  to  the  Infinite  and  the  Invisible,  the  result 
would  be  pitiable,  or  revolting,  or  intolerable.     And  if  this  be 
true,  it  is  not  necessarily  because  there  is  less  of  faith  in  the 
verities  of  religion — ^there  may  be  more,  and  especially  there 
may  be  faith  of  a  more  spiritual  character ;  but  the  mystical 
language  of  early  Christian  Art  has  to  a  great  extent  lost  its 
meanings  and  in  losing  its  true  meaning  it  has  become  l^endary 
and  mythological. 

It  is  laid  down  in  the  opening  chapter  of  the  volumes  before 
us,  that  '  all  Christian  Art  revolves,  as  a  system  round  a  sua, 
*  about  the  sacred  head  of  Christ,  always  intended  under  any 
^  aspect,  real  or  ideal,  to  be  looked  upon  as  Crod — that  Christian 
^  Art  preeminently  illustrates  faith  in  Christ  as  '^  God  manifest 
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*  '*  ia  the  flesh>"  a&  **  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
^  "  wodd ; "  and  that  without  these  great  fundamental  truths  of 
^  Christianity  there  is  no  Christian  Art,  either  in  tsuot  or  in  po&- 

*  sibilitj.'  *  K  these  axioms,  as  Lady  Eastlake  c(»isideir8  ^nem, 
were  confined  to  what  we  have  termed  the  mystical  dass  of 
religious  paintings,  essentially  transcendental  and  supernatural 
in  their  aim  and  character,  we  should  not  dispute  their  truth ; 
diough  we  might  retain  some  doubt  whether  the  physical  repre- 
sentation of  the  Deity  falls  or  can  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
human  faculties.  But  in  point  of  fact  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  noblest  works  of  Christian  Art  do  undoubtedly  represent 
our  Lord  ^  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,'  living,  teaching, 
suffering,  dying  among  men.  They  may  bear,  as  no  doubt  they 
ought  to  bear,  an  impress  of  Divinity,  conveyed  by  an  ideal 
beauty,  serenity,  and  wisdom ;  bat  they  differ  essentially  from 
those  inventions  of  the  earlier  ages  which  in  their  attempts  at 
the  Divine  did  not  always  come  up  to  the  human.  We  hope  we 
shall  not  be  misunderstood  (for  we  speak  of  this  subject  with 
unfeigned  reverence),  if  we  venture  to  add  that  the  uncouth 
and  grotesque  forms  in  which  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
religion  were  sometimes  represented  from  the  seventh,  to  the 
thirteentii  centuries,  not  to  speak  of  the  ruder  images  of  the 
same  sacred  objects  which  exist  to  the  present  day  in  Boman 
Cathofie  countries,  are  not  always  distinguishable-  from  the 
blood-smeared  idols  and  monsters  polluted  by  pagan  rites,  or 
hallowed,  in  the  eyes  of  some  races  of  men,,  by  idolatry.  If 
fiiith  alone  is  to  draw  the  line  between  that  which  is  of  Art 
and  that  which  is  of  superstition,  we  run  some  risk  of  applying 
a  test  of  theology  instead  of  a  canon  of  taste.  With  theology 
we  here  profess  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do ;  but  the  most 
safe,  intelligible,  and  enduring  portion  of  Christian  Art  is  that 
which  confines  itself  within  me  boundaries  of  nature  and 
humanity. 

We  find,  indeed,  from  another  passage  in  her  Introduction, 
that  Lady  Eastlake  herself  takes  a  somewhat  different  view 
of  this  matter.     She  observes  that — » 

^  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  picture  can  convey  the  douMiQ 
wose  of  Christ  as  He  appeared  to  tlMse  around  Him,  and  as  He  is 
beheld  through  the  eye  of  Belief!  Art  by  its  essential  conditions, 
has  but  one  moment  to  speak,  and  one  form  of  expression  to  utter. 

*  •  .  There  must  be  always  a  compromise  (in  Art)  between  what 
We  have  termed  temporary  fact  and  permanent  truth,  and  that  at 
the  expense  of  the  least  important  of  the  two.     The  painter  cannot 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  1. 
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if  he  would  represent  one  image  to  the  actor  and  another  to  the 
spectator,  for  he  has  but  one  image  to  give  at  all.  .  .  .  We  must 
therefore  in  the  task  before  us  keep  in  mind  that  the  object  of 
Christian  Art  is  the  instruction  and  edification  of  ourselves,  not 
any  abstract  and  impossible  unity  of  ideas  that  cannot  be  joined 
together.' 

The  inference  we  should  draw  from  these  propositions  is 
that  abstract  religious  truth  has  very  little  to  do  with  religioi^s 
Art,  *  Temporary  fact,*  and  not  *  permanent  truth,'  is  all  that 
the  artist  can  really  depict.  Things  must  be  painted  not  as 
they  are,  but  as  they  appear — the  abstract  in  the  concrete,  the 
Infinite  in  the  Finite,  substance  in  its  accidents, — whence  it 
follows  that '  temporary  fact '  is  to  the  artist  by  no  means  the 

*  least  important'  part  of  his  subject.  To  instruct  and  edify 
may  be  the  work  of  the  preacher :  but  the  artist  addresses  him- 
self through  the  eyes  to  the  imi^nation  and  the  feelings,  which 
are  quite  as  easily  excited  by  mere  fiction  as  by  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel  itself.  The  sentiments  awakened  by  a  fine  picture 
may  be  religious,  but  they  cannot  be  measured  by  the  standard 
of  orthodoxy.  Are  we  to  turn  aside  from  Titian's  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,  Raphael's  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  or  Guercino*s 
Entombment  of  Saint  Petronilla,  because  we  do  not  pay  di\'ine 
honours  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  believe  in  the  miracles  of  the 
Romish  Calendar?  If  so,  it  would  result  that  a  Protestant 
critic  is  incapable  of  appreciating  a  Catholic  painting,  and  that 
a  freethinker  would  have  no  sense  of  Christian  Art  at  all.  The 
truth  is,  that  these  considerations  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
result  in  Art,  except  inasmuch  as  they  may  have  affected  the 
mind  of  the  painter ;  and  the  attempt  to  estimate  the  truth  and 
beauty  of  a  picture  by  a  reference  to  some  abstract  and  invisible 
standard  of  faith  is  to  travel  entirely  beyond  the  limits  of  Art. 

The  Legend  of  St.  Christopher  is  as  pure  a  figment  as  any 
nursery  tale,  and  the  other  traditions  of  what  was  termed  '  the 

*  Gospel  of  Infancy '  are  certainly  less  than  apocryphal ;  but 
these  considerations  do  not  lessen  our  admiration  of  the  stout 
hermit  who  bore  the  Babe  across  the  waters  at  the  dawn,  in 
the  Boisser^e  collection,  or  of  the  touching  image  of  one  of 
Guido's  infant  Christs  sleeping  beside  the  Cross.  Such  in- 
cidents are,  if  you  will,  perfectly  unreal ;  but  the  sentiment 
is  devotional  and  the  execution  delightful.  The  Marriage  of 
the  Virgin,  represented  by  Raphael  with  exquisite  grace  in 
the  picture  now  in  the  Brera,  is  no  doubt  a  legendary  rather 
than  a  scriptural  incident ;  but  it  is  the  very  type  of  pure  and 
religious  beauty.  Indeed,  all  the  legends  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
which  have  been  the  subjects  of  innumerable  works  of  the 
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highest  merit  in  Catholic  Art,  and  are  treated  with  admirable 
grace,  tenderness,  and  skill  by  Mrs.  Jameson  in  her  volume  on 
the  Madonna,  would  be  proscribed  if  they  are  brought  to  the 
test  of  the  Gospel  narratives  or  of  Protestant  orthodoxy. 
These  are  works  of  the  imagination,  addressed  to  the  sentiment 
and  fancy  of  the  beholder,  and  though  they  are  in  one  sense 
true  to  the  rules  of  taste  and  nature,  they  lay  no  claim  to 
historical  truth  or  dogmatical  accuracy. 

Lady  Eastlake  contends  in  more  than  one  passage  that 
soundness  in  Art  may  be  identified  with  soundness  in  theology, 
and  that  when,  for  example,  painting  has  been  led  to  transgress 
the  bounds  of  scriptural  truth  in  fact  or  doctrine,  it  runs  ^eat 
risk  of  committing  a  heresy  in  Art.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  266.)  Thus 
she  censures  the  Catholic  tradition  of  Christ  falling  beneath 
the  weight  of  the  Cross,  although  it  has  given  us  the  ^  Spasimo 
^  di  Sicilia'  of  Kaphael  and  innumerable  other  works  of  great 
pathos  and  beauty,  because  that  incident  is  not  recorded  in  the 
Gospel  narratives  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  appears  to  her  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  sublime  lesson  of  the  endurance  of  our 
Lord.  But  the  great  religious  painters  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  were  without  exception  members  of  a 
Church  which  has  never  regarded  the  Scripture  narratives  as  the 
sole  record  of  Christian  tradition.  The  men  of  those  ages  to 
whom  these  works  were  addressed  shared  the  same  faith.  Chris* 
tian  Art,  as  they  understood  it,  had  necessarilv  a  far  wider 
range  than  the  letter  of  the  Four  Gospels ;  and  although  we  may 
have  ceased  to  share  their  theological  opinions,  that  is  no  reason 
that  we  should  not  admire  and  appreciate  their  works.  In  fact, 
the  standard  of  Anglican  Protestantism  is  as  inapplicable  to 
such  works  as  the  standard  of  Christianity  itself  would  be  to 
the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  represented  by  the  Ludovisi  Juno 
or  the  Belvedere  Apollo.  Take,  for  instance,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Real  Presence,  which  inspired  such  works  as  Raphael's  ^  Dis- 
*  pute  of  the  Sacrament,'  as  Rubens'  *  Triumph  of  Faith,'  as 
Herrera's  *  Elevation  of  Ae  Host.'  Will  any  one  contend  that 
the  artistic  merit  of  these  works  is  diminished  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  subject  of  them  is  contradicted  by  several  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ?  Are  the  pictures  of  the  Virgin  by 
Murillo  at  Seville  and  elsewhere  less  admirable  to  us  because 
they  are  painted  in  strict  obedience  to  the  Franciscan  view  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  ?  That  very  abstruse  and  much 
controverted  doctrine  has  been  the  source  of  more  religious 
paintings,  perhaps,  than  any  article  of  the  Creed ;  but  we  may 
be  content  to  admire  the  works  without  assenting  to  the  new 
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article  of  faith.*  The  contrary  proposition  would  be  a  pal- 
pable absurdity ;  and  we  think  Lady  Eastlake  has  been  led  to 
advance  an  untenable  theory  from  a  well-meant  desire  to  com- 
bine her  own  standard  of  orfliodoxy  with  the  laws  of  criticism. 
It  is  certain  that  the  most  irreproachable  divinity  would  fail  to 
give  value  to  a  bad  picture ;  and  we  do  not  admit  that  any 
amount  of  heterodoxy  or  legend  detracts  from  the  merit  of  a 
good  one.  In  truth,  no  criticism,  deserving  the  name,  can  be 
maintained  on  so  fallacious  a  principle. 

For  this  reason  we  shall  presently  turn  to  the  second  volume 
of  Lady  Eastlake's  work,  wiA  more  entire  concurrence  than 
we  can  pretend  to  feel  in  her  criticisms  on  the  earlier  painters 
of  the  Catholic  schools.  She  has  traced  in  this  intrcductory 
portion  the  iconography  of  the  Creator,  under  forms  often 
repugnant  to  good  taste,  and  always  painfully  inadequate  to 
the  conception  which  may  be  formed  of  the  origin  of  the 
world  from  the  sublime  language  of  Genesis.  THdron,  Grimm, 
and  numerous  otiner  writers  on  primitive  Christian  Art,  had 
previously  presented  us  with  a  survey  of  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject M.  Feuillet  de  Conches,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  in- 
structive and  entertaining  *  Causeries  d'un  Curieux '  (p.  89), 
has  filled  pages  with  the  mere  titles  of  the 'books  upon  it. 
Mrs.  Jameson  had  herself  touched  upon  it  in  her  ^  Sacred  and 

*  Legendary  Art;'  and  we  ourselves  entered  so  fully  on  the 
early  disputes  as  to  the  personal  appearance  of  our  Lord  in 
our  review  of  that  book  (Ed.  Bev.,  vol.  Ixxxix.  p.  381),  that 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  revert  to  them. 

INo  doubt  the  Creation,  the  Fall  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the 
whole  series  of  what  are  called  the  *  Patriarchal  types  of  Christ,* 
may  be  said,  in  an  enlarged  sense,  to  belong  to  the  history  of 
Christianity,  and  they  were  largely  and  fannliarlv  represented 
by  those  artists  who  were  the  first  expositors  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  to  the  eyes  of  an  illiterate  people ;  but  these 
incidents  and  heroes  of  the  elder  dispensation  and  the  Hebrew 
records  belong  to  the  history  of  the  Jews  rather  than  to  the 
matdiless  and  affecting  history  of  the  life  and  death  of  Christ : 
their  connexion  with  Him  is  typical,  symbolical,  sometimes 
legendary,  but  always  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  unreaL 
He  who  places  befijre  our  eyes  the  serene  wisdom  and  the 

^ -  T'  iTi-   —  I  ^  -  T—  —  r-  ~        -    —    -  -  -  -  -     _  ^   -      -  ■    — ^^^— — 

*  Mrs.  Jameson  has  given,  in  her  *  Legends  of  the  Madonaa'  (p.  45), 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  *  Immacnlate 

*  Conception/  as  a  subject  of  Catholic  Art,  by  the  painters  of  the 
seventeenth  centary,  and  of  the  i^ecific  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Spaniard  Pacheco  from  ecclesiastical  authority  for  its  proper  treat- 
ment 
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endless  beneficence  of  fiie  Saviour,  as  He  lived,  gives  a  fbcm  to 
events  seen  in  lihe  clear  li^t  of  kiBtorical  oertainly.  He  TvJho 
would  convey  to  us  the  mystmous  eonnexion  between  the  lile 
of  Christ  and  events  preceding  the  origin  of  the  vrc^ld,  or 
coeval  witli  the  twilight  of  our  race,  calls  upon  the  imagination 
to  create  what  is,  in  fact,  susceptible  of  no  tangible  represen- 
tation. The  extraction  of  a  rib  from  the  side  «f  Adam  by  a 
surgical  operation — the  marriage  of  Adam  and  Eve  by  the 
Creator  robed  as  a  high  priest — ^the  grotesque  representations 
of  the  Serpent  in  an  apple-tree,  whidi  are  all  figured  in  -these 
vohimes  from  some  of  the  earliest  ivories  or  Church  paintingB, 
are  in  truth  mere  caricatures  of  religious  la-adition,  derived 
quite  as  much  from  the  conceits  of  the  rabbinical  and  patristic 
writers  as  from  the  language  of  the  Bible ;  and  far  from  adding 
to  the  sanctity  of  religious  Art,  they  detract  from  it.  The 
early  Christians  in  their  sarcophagi,  their  diptydis,  and  their 
paintUigs  still  visible  in  the  Roman  catacombs,  touched  on 
these  things  irith  a  delicacy  and  a  reverence  that  was  after- 
wards lost.  They  represented  the  Bible  narrative  by  conven- 
tional signs  and  symbols, — ^they  abstained  rdigioudy  from 
representing  the  Divine  Being  at  all,  save  by  the  shadow  of 
His  ^ory  or  by  the  finger  of  His  power.* 

If  the  iconography  of  Christ  n  dius  to  be  traced  back  to  the 
origin  of  all  things,  and  to  the  incunabula  of  Art,  it  is  not  in 
the  annals  of  painting  that  the  most  interesting  and  appiio- 
priate  representations  of  these  mysteries  are  to  be  found;  and 
in  this  respect  we  remark  a  very  great  Itxctnm^  not  only  in 

*  Lady  Eastlake  quotes  (vd.  ii.  p.  268)  apparently  with  approval 
an  exceedingly  rude  ivory,  now  at  Muaidi,  and  certainly  of  a  very 
eariy  date,  perhaps  the  fifth  century,  in  which  the  Besorrection  is 
coarsely  represented.  *  Christ  young,  beardless,  and  beautiful,  with 
'  no  nimbas,  is  mshing  rather  than  rising  froon  the  tomb  ;  His  eager 
'  extended  hand  grasped  hy  the  hand  of  ike  Abnightg  above'  Tidj 
Easdake  adds,  *  No  subsequent  conception  of  the  actual  scene  ap** 
'  proaches  this  in  power  of  expression — here  is  a  reality  which, 
'  though  in  one  respect  of  a  symbolic  kind,  takes  the  imagiitatioo  by 
'  storm,'  &c.  We  are  entirely  unable  to  concur  in  these  remarks. 
Nothing  speaks  less  to  the  imagination,  or  carries  less  power  of 
expression,  than  the  rude  oonoeit  that  Christ  was,  as  it  were,  pulled 
from  the  tomb  by  a  hand  stretched  down  from  the  clouds.  It  is  to 
<Kir  apprdiension  simply  barbarous,  and  only  to  be  forgiven  in  oon* 
^teation  of  a  very  primitive  or  degraded  state  of  Art  The 
Aperies  of  the  figures  en  this  ivory  are  purely  classical  and  so  iB 
file  tomb ;  we  regard  it  therefore  as  a  q>eeinien  of  very  debased 
l^oman  Art,  adapted  to  the  faith  of  Clmstians,  but  not  an  early  <r 
true  work  of  Christian  Art  at  alL 
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Lady  Eastlake's  carefully  prepared  volumes,  but  in  almost  all 
the  other  works  which  have  in  modem  times  treated  of  these 
subjects,  with  the  exception,  indeed,  of  the  volume  by  M. 
Didron,  ^  Iconographie  Chr^tienne.'  Christian  sculpture  at- 
tained considerable  excellence  two  or  three  centuries  before 
Christian  painting,  and  it  was  allied  in  the  closest  degree  to 
the  best  period  of  Christian  architecture.  But  Christian 
sculpture  has  been  far  less  studied  and  observed  than  the  later 
productions  of  the  pencil  and  the  brush.  It  is  not  the  less 
true  that,  in  order  to  follow  in  historical  detail  the  germination 
of  Christian  Art  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  centuries, 
the  vast  series  of  sculptures  which  decorated,  and  indeed  still 
adorn,  the  noble  fabrics  of  those  ages,  should  be  carefully 
examined.  On  the  exterior  of  the  Cathedral  of  Our  Lady  of 
Chartres,  eighteen  hundred  and  fourteen  statues  presented  to 
the  faithful  the  whole  cycle  of  the  faith ;  at  Beims,  at  Laon,in 
the  marvellous  wood-carvings  of  the  choir  of  Amiens,  in  the 
west  front  of  our  own  Wells  *,  and  in  countless  other  churches, 
may  be  found,  from  the  foundations  to  the  groining  of  the  nave, 
an  infinite  variety  of  sculptures,  all  repeating  in  somewhat  anal- 
ogous forms  the  same  narratives  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
which  were  thus  conveyed  to  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  people,  but 
above  all  things  the  Resurrection  and  Glory  of  our  Lord.  To 
these  sculptures  must  be  added  the  painted  glass,  coeval  in 
may  instances  with  the  fabric,  as  at  Bourges,  and  intended  in 
like  manner  to  represent  the  series  of  the  Gospel  narratives.! 

*  An  excellent  description  of  the  sculptures  at  Wells  will  be 
found  in  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Murray's  'Handbook  to  the  English 
'  Cathedrals ' — a  work  which  has  placed  within  the  reach  of  every 
one  an  aceurate  and  graphic  description  of  these  great  monuments 
of  .the  faith  of  our  fathers.  Mr.  Cockerell  considered  that  the 
ninety-two  compositions  of  the  Resurrection  at  Wells  are  *  startling 
*  in  significance,  pathos,  and  expression — worthy  of  John  of  Fisa 
^  or  of  a  greater  man,  John  Flaxman  ; '  indeed  Flaxman  himself  ex- 
hibited at  the  Academy  drawings  he  had  made  from  those  of  the 
Wells  compositions. 

f  Mrs.  Jameson  has  cursorily  described,  in  one  of  her  brief  con- 
tributions to  Lady  Eastlake's  volumes,  the  frequent  introduction  of 
the  parable  of  Lazarus  and  the  Rich  Man  in  bas-relief  over  the 
south  door  of  cathedrals — the  entrance  most  frequented  by  mendi- 
cants, and  the  painting  of  the  whole  story  in  one  of  the  magnificent 
windows  of  Bourges.  So,  too,  she  observes  that  the  whole  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  treated  in  a  magnificent  window  of  the 
north  transept  of  Chartres,  in  seventeen  lights  of  a  window  at 
Bourges,  and  in  a  similar  number  at  Sens.  These  are  only 
specimens :  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  painted  glass  of  the 
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Where  the  subject  is  so  vast  and  the  material  so  abundant,  it 
may  seem  ungracious  to  point  out  any  omissions,  since  it  is 
obvious  that  no  writer  can  attempt  to  embrace  the  whole  range 
of  Christian  Art.  But  we  think  it  should  be  stated,  that  with 
the  exception  of  some  reference  to  the  sarcophagi,  the  jewels, 
the  enamels,  and  the  ivories  of  the  earlier  Chnstian  ages.  Lady 
Eastlake's  researches,  like  those  of  Mrs.  Jameson,  have  been 
chiefly  directed  to  the  history  of  Christian  paintinff,  a  branch 
of  Art  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  attained  any  excellence 
in  the  Latin  Church  before  the  fourteenth  century.  A  gap, 
therefore,  intervenes  which  includes  precisely  the  most  devout 
ages  of  faith — those  ages  which  reared  the  great  cathedrals  of 
France,  England,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  peopled  them  with 
statues.  These  statues  and  bas-reliefs  did  in  fact  create  the 
types  which  the  painters  were  afterwards  fain  to  adopt ;  and  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  explain  the  growth  and  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  Art  without  tracing  it  back  to  this  plastic  period.  The 
earliest  paintings  of  sacred  subjects  were  obviously  much  nearer 
akin  to  the  stone  images  from  which  they  were  taken,  than  to 
the  living  beings  they  were  afterwards  held  to  represent. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  the  immediate  subject  of  these 
pages,  to  attempt  to  trace  the  influence  of  sculpture  upon 
painting;  but  it  might  be  shown  that  the  former  has  in  all 
ages  preceded  and  guided  the  first  efibrts  of  the  latter  art,  and 
that  both  of  them  must  be  viewed  in  their  relation  to  architec- 
ture. Sculpture  was  already  largely  employed  in  the  deoo- 
ralion  of  the  great  churches,  which  were  at  once  the  sanctuaries, 
the  halls  of  assembly,  the  schools,  the  galleries,  and  the  tombs 
of  mediaeval  society ;  whilst  painting  was  still  confined  to  the 
minute  adornment  of  the  missal  or  the  book  of  hours.  When 
painting  entered  the  church  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  mural  orna- 
ment, but  still  in  a  position  ancillary  to  sculpture ;  and  even  in 
the  later  works  of  the  greatest  artists,  as  in  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
it  is  impossible  to  seize  the  harmony  and  adjustment  of  the  com- 
position without  regarding  its  architectural  character  and  its 
general  imitation  of  plastic  forms.  Hence  the  peculiar  distri- 
bution and  connexion  of  the  earlier  Christian  paintings,  and 
the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  their  true  character  unless  they  are 

twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifleenth  centuries  would  sup- 
ply innumerable  examples  in  which  this  form  of  Art  was  adapted 
^  the  uses  of  the  Church  ;  and.  curiously  enough,  it  has  been  re- 
vived in  our  own  time  with  great  splendour  and  completeness, 
where  certainly  we  least  expected  to  see  it-^in  the  old  cathedral  of 
St  Hungo  at  Glasgow.  But  the  history  of  coloured  glass  lights 
'^nires  a  book  and  illustrations  to  itself. 
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studied,  as  it  were,  in  the  sense  of  the  statuesque  eompositioiiB 
and  figures  which  preceded  them.* 

The  Christian  painters  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renais- 
sance period,  working  chiefly  for  the  decoration  of  churches  and 
otiier  religious  edifices  in  Soman  Catholic  countries,  selected  those 
subjects  which  were  most  appropriate  to  the  faith  of  the  people, 
— and  these  subjects  were  copiously  mingled  with  the  l^endary 
creations  of  religious  tradition.  They  left  comparatively  un- 
touched many  scenes,  taken  jfrom  the  Gospel  narratives,  which 
are  peculiarly  consonant  to  the  sympathy  and  the  taste  of  our 
own  times.  The  notes  of  Mrs.  Jameson,  incorporated  by  Lady 
Eastlake  in  the  latter  portion  of  her  first  volume,  chie% 
relate  to  these  incidents.  Some  of  them  are  already  familiar 
to  us  in  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  though,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  *  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,'  they  cannot  be  re- 

farded  as  either  pleasing  or  edifying.  Many  others,  however, 
ave  been  comparatively  unattempted ;  and  we  advert  to  them 
here,  because  it  is  evident  that  they  aflTord  the  most  attrac- 
tive field  for  modem  artists  in  relation  to  the  imperishable 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  subject  of  ^  Christ  dis- 
*  puling  with  the  Doctors '  cannot  be  classed  among  those 
scriptural  subjects  which  have  not  been  much  painted.  On 
the  contrary,  Luini's  exquisite  treatment  of  it,  and  Rembrandt's 
noble  etching,  are  familiar  to  every  one :  but  it  is  worth  while 
to  remark  how  keen  was  the  interest  excited  amongst  all  classes 
of  Ae  English  people  by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  interesting 
reproduction  of  this  well-known  subject.  More  than  100,000 
persons  flocked  al  thm  own  cost  to  see  it;  and  although  it 
may  not  in  all  respects  have  satisfied  the  ideal  conception  of 
the  youthftil  Saviour,  and  of  her  *  who  had  sought  Him  sor- 
'  rowing,'  yet  the  reality  of  the  details,  the  solemn  dignity 
of  the  sages  of  the  law,  the  local  truth  of  the  scene,  and  the 
extreme  care  of  the  execution,  inspired  intense  delight,  and 
proved  the  inexhaustible  power  and  influence  of  religious 
painting  thus  understood.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  work 
of  far  hirfier  beauty  and  mandeur — the  loftiest  production  of 
the  English  school — Mr.  Herbert's  painting  of  the  •  Descent 

*^  The  celling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  is  made  by  Michael  Angelo 
to  simulate  a  raised  and  open  roof,  intersected  by  lunettes  :  in  the 
throne-like  niches  between  these  lunettes  he  has  seated  the  sublime 
figures  of  the  Sibyls  and  the  Prophets ;  but  their  character  and 
attitudes  are  statuesque,  and  they  bear  to  the  whole  painted  com- 
posTtion  the  same  relation  which  statues  would  bear  to  a  real 
edifice. 
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*  of  Moses  from  the  Mount  -miih  the  Tables  of  the  Law/ 
whidi  adorns — and  wffl  we  trust  for  ever  -adorn — one  of  the 
chambers  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Although  the  scene  it 
represents  is  the  great  fundamental  fact  of  the  Old  Testament^ 
and  the  revelation  of  the  primal  code  of  God's  law  to  man,  yet 
that  &ct  is  the  basis  of  the  Christian  Revelation  IScewise ;  and 
when  the  series  is  completed  by  the  execution  of  ihe  *  Sermon 

*  on  the  Mount/  which  we  trust  ihe  same  great  artist  will  be 
enabled  to  undertake,  we  shall  possess  two  works  of  the 
highest  value  and  interest.  This  is  not  the  place  to  criticise  in 
detail  their  artistic  excellence :  we  are  now  only  dealing  with 
them  as  exalted  specimens  of  what  may  still  be  done  for 
subjects  taken  from  the  anci^it  and  hallowed  -{hemes  of  religious 
Art  But  we  hold  their  merit  of  execution  to  be  in  no  degree 
infierior  to  their  grandeur  of  conception ;  and  we  believe  that 
they  will  stand  a  comparison  with  the  noblest  productions  of 
human  genius  in  any  age.  In  one  important  point  of  view  these 
modem  paintings  of  Scripture  subjects  differ  radically  from  the 
treatment  of  sunilar  subjects  by  the  old  masters.  It  never 
seems  to  have  crossed  their  minds  lliat  the  events  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  occurred  in  an  Eastern  land  and  among 
an  Eastern  people.  The  Jews  of  Rembrandt  are  indeed  Jews; 
and  this  circumstance  gives  a  marvellous  reality  to  his  Gospdi 
etchings;  but  ihey  are  the  Jews  of  the  sjmagogue  rather 
dmn  of  the  temple — of  Amsterdam  radier  than  of  Jerusalem. 
In  the  whole  range  of  the  schools  of  Catholic  Art,  the  acces- 
sories of  J9cenery,  architecture,  costumes,  and  race  are  purely 
conventional :  not  only  did  those  painters  not  aspire  to  repre* 
sent  Judaea  and  its  people,  but  they  represent  places  and  men 
ivho  never  had  any  r^  existence  in  the  shapes  and  dresses 
assigned  to  them.  If  there  be  any  merit,  any  beauty,  any 
tru&  in  the  attempt  to  represent  these  events,  in  some 
measure,  as  they  may  have  appeared  to  those  who  witnessed 
them,  that  is  a  region  of  Art  still  almoet  untrodden ;  and  we  only 
trust  that  our  artists,  in  drawing  nearer  to  the  actual  reality  of 
the  scenes  and  the  times  they  portray,  will  lose  nothing  of 
that  ideal  verisimilitude  and  resemblance  which  is,  after  all,  the 
highest  quality  of  Art. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  list  of  the  pictures  ilhistratii^  flie  familiar 
scenes  of  the  Gospel  history,  and  some  of  the  miracles  and  the 
parables  of  our  Lord,  is  interesting  but  incomplete.  The 
*  Sermon  on  the  Mount '  remains,  it  appears,  for  Mr.  Hei4>ert : 
we  are  not  aware  that  any  artist  has  attempted  it  with  success 
on  a  large  scale ;  for  Claude's  picture  under  this  name  in  the 
GroBvenor  Ghdlery  is  at  most  a  fine  Claude  landscape.     The 
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^  Tribute  Money '  can  hardly  be  painted  again  after  Titian;  or 
the  ^  Raising  of  Lazarus/  after  Sebastian ;  or  the  '  Transfigu- 
^  ration/  after  Raphael :  these  works  have  become  our  concep- 
tion of  reality.  But  the  exquisite  domestic  incidents  of  the 
Gospel — *  Christ  blessing  little  Children,'  the  ^  Prodigal  Son,' 
the  Miracles  of  Healing,  the  Scenes  at  Bethany — admit  of 
greater  variety  of  treatment  and  will  ever  continue  to  awaken 
sympathy  and  love  in  the  beholder.  Nothing  has  been  seen 
in  modem  times  more  deeply  interesting  and  more  touching 
than  those  small  canvasses  on  which  Paul  de  la  Roche  showd 
us  the  interior  of  the  disconsolate  house  to  which  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  the  Beloved  Apostle  may  have  retired  after  the 
closing  scene  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  All  was  ov^.  The 
immortal  hope  had  not  yet  broken  even  on  them.  They  had 
yet  to  watch  and  wait  in  the  gloom  of  bereavement  and 
desolation  till  the  dawn  of  the  third  day.  These  emotions 
the  artist  has  by  some  means  conveyed  to  the  spectator. 
There  are  few  examples  in  Art  of  so  deep  a  moral  interest, 
rendered  by  means  so  simple.  This  is  precisely  what  the  as- 
sociations of  Religion  with  Art  enable  it  to  awaken,  and  what 
it  is  yet  within  the  scope  of  modern  Art  to  effect.  Amon^  the 
productions  of  modem  Art,  especially  refening  to  the  life  of 
Christ,  the  *  Temptation '  and  the  *  Christus  Consolator  '  of 
Ary  Scheffer  were  entitled  to  a  place  in  these  volumes — 
the  former,  representing  with  singular  power  the  mysterious 
.conflict  between  the  sinless  majesty  of  the  Redeemer  and  the 
subtle  energy  of  Evil — the  latter,  a  picture  impossible  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  Faith  and  Art,  inasmuch  as  it  embraces  the 
broadest  conception  of  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  and  sorrows 
of  humanity,  seeking  and  finding  relief  at  the  seat  of  perfect 

{*ustice  and  perfect  love.  If  Christian  Art  is  to  follow,  as  we 
)elieve  it  must,  the  evolution  of  Christianity  itself,  in  its  sus- 
tained relation  to  the  progress  of  mankind,  to  more  intense 
and  affectionate  sympathies,  to  an  enlarged  interest  in  the  des- 
tinies of  our  race,  to  more  serene  reliance  upon  the  beneficent 
purposes  of  the  Creator  for  the  redemption  of  His  creatures, 
then  assuredly  the  quaint  and  mystical  conceptions  of  the 
mediaeval  painters,  and  even  the  more  splendid  creations  of  the 
later  schools,  are  not  its  supreme  efforts  or  its  noblest  triumphs ; 
and  the  growth  of  religious  Art  will  bear  its  due  proportion  to 
the  growth  of  a  devout  and  enlightened  religious  spirit  in  the 
world. 

In  the  ascetic  ages  of  Christianity,  when  the  soul  was 
believed  to  be  purmed  by  the  penances,  the  mortifications, 
and  even  the  tortures  inflicted  on  the  body,  the  representa* 
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tion  of  pain  and  sufFenng,  humblv  endured  for  the  love  of 
God,  was  the  all-pervading  theme  of  Art.  This  principle 
culminated  in  the  most  terrible  of  all  sacrifices — the  most 
sublime  of  all  examples — in  the  Passion  of  our  Lord.  Hence 
the  scenes  which  occurred  between  the  entry  of  Jesus  into 
Jerusalem  to  keep  his  last  passover,  and  the  final  victory  of  the 
Bedeemer  over  Death,  are  those  to  which  the  genius,  invention, 
and  skill  of  man  have  been  most  constantly  devoted ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  works  of  Art  representing  or  bearing  upon 
these  deeply  touching  events,  exceed  both  in  number  and 
importance  all  the  other  productions  of  the  Christian  schools. 
It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  these  subjects  occupy  a  very 
large  proportion  of  these  volumes ;  and  indeed  it  may  be  said 
that  the  second  portion  of  the  work  is  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  it.  Following  the  traditional  division  of  the  history,  adopted  as 
early  as  the  fourteenth  century  by  Duccio  in  the  series  at  Sienna, 
and  by  Giotto  in  the  Arena  Chapel — which  indeed  had  been 
taken  (as  we  have  already  hinted)  from  the  Christian  statuary 
of  the  preceding  centuries — Lady  Eastlake  has  performed  this 
important  part  of  her  task  with  great  force  and  method.  The 
narrative  is  admirably  arranged.  The  examples  cited  are 
extremely  various  and  interesting.  The  criticism  on  some  of 
the  chief  works  inspired  by  these  scenes  is  of  the  highest  elo- 
quoice  and  excellence.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the 
aooomplished  writer  through  these  details,  but  we  propose  to 
introduce  as  a  fine  specimen  of  her  discrimination  and  graphic 
power  a  passage  which  will  be  read  by  eveiyone  with  interest 
and  admiration — we  mean  the  criticism  on  tne  *  Last  Supper  * 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  at  Milan. 

'  It  remains,  therefore,  for  us  to  consider  the  Person  of  our  Lord 
as  given  in  the  representations  of  the  Last  Supper,  and  we  approach 
it  necessarily,  as  will  be  shown,  through  those  of  His  companions. 
Considered  merely  in  the  sense  of  Art,  we  may  say  that  there  was 
too  little  in  the  nature  of  this  subject  for  so  many  figures,  all  men, 
to  da  Eleven  out  of  the  twelve  were  to  be  represented  devout^ 
earnest,  and  faithful,  and  Judas  even  decorous  in  demeanour.  Many 
of  them,  too,  were  of  the  same  age,  most  of  them  attired  in  the  same 
kind  of  costume ;  while  the  introduction  of  their  attributes  was  alto- 
gether incompatible  with  the  occasion.  Thus,  the  distinction  of  one 
Apostle  from  another  strikes  us  at  the  very  outset  as  a  difficulty, 
which,  in  the  case  of  sculpture,  as  in  the  cathedral  at  Lodi,  or  of 
wood'carving,  as  in  Adam  Kraft's  work  in  the  Church  of  St.  Law- 
rence at  Nuremberg,  is  further  increased  by  the  absence  of  colour. 
This  was  doubtless  the  reason,  in  early  times,  for  the  insertion  of  the 
names  in  the  glories,  and,  perhaps,  for  the  exaggerated  nature  of  the 
position  of  St.  John,  and  of  the  character  of  Judas,  which  seem  to 
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have  been  seized  upon  as  the  only  salient  poists.  The  discrimination 
of  the  characters  and  individualities  of  all,  or  even  most  of  these 
passive  and  ahnost  uniform  figuresj  required,  therefore,  nothing  short 
of  the  utmost  refinement  of  observation  and  power  of  expression. 
These  conditions,  it  is  obvious,  could  only  be  fulfilled  by  a  mind  and 
hand  <^^e  highest  order. 

'But  here  another  difficulty  presented  itself.  The  Aposdes,  after 
aU,  were  but  the  subordimates  in  the  piece ;  such  expression  and 
character  as  could  at  best  be  given  them,  depended  entirely  on  the 
part  which  belonged  to  the  principal  actor*  In  representing  Him, 
the  artist  had  to  choose  between  two  modes  of  conception,  each 
equally  encumbered  with  objections.  Our  Lord  might  be  depicted, 
fts  He  has  often  been,  in  the  act  of  blessing  the  bread  and  wine,  and 
with  His  hand  raised  in  prayer — an  action  full  of  grace  for  Him, 
and  which  clearly  conveyed  His  part  in  the  story  to  the  comprehen- 
si<Ht  of  the  beholder,  but  one  winch,  occupying  Him  alone,  left  His 
eompanions  little  mofre  than  lay  figures ;  or  our  Lord  might  be  re^ 
presented  as  engaged  in  no  actual  act  at  aU,  but  simply  in  the  chfr- 
raoterr  of  one  utteridgi  or  having  just  uttered,  a  few  words  expressive 
of  deep  and  moucnfaL  mental  conviction.  But  such  a  moment, 
however  easily  described  in  words^  it  not  so  easily  painted.  These 
words,  however  fuU  of  meaning  for  the  mind,  ofier  none  to  the  eye 
(for  the  giving  the  sop  to  Judas»  a  very  unpleasing  incident  in  ^e 
sense  of  Art,  which,  in  the  difficulty  of  telling  the  tale,  was  fre- 
qnently  resorted  to  in  eariy  works,  belonged  to  another  and  later 
moment).  Moreover,  our  Lord  did  not  address  these  words  to  one 
Apostie  more  than  another,  stilt  less  to  any  one  out  of  the  picture. 
Nay,  words  spoken  thus,  in  the  deep  abstraction  of  prophetic  vision, 
woiild  have  produoed  the  same  efiect  on  the  hearer,  had  the  speaker 
been  even  invisible.  And  yet  those  words  were  indispensable  to 
rouse  all  these  lay  figures  into  appropriate,  though  requisitely  minute, 
indications  of  individual  character.  It  was  plain,  therefore,  that 
only  he  who  could  paint  the  ** troubled  spirit"  of  Jesus  as  it 
breathed  forth  the  plaintive  sentence,  •*  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
^  you,  one  of  you  shall  betray  me,"  would  have  the  power  to  touch 
that  spring  which  alone  could  set  the  rest  of  the  delicate  machinery 
in  motion. 

*-We  need  not  say  who  did  fulfil  these  conditions,  nor  whose  Last 
Supper  it  is — all  ruined  and  defaced  as  it  maybe — which  alone 
rouses  the  heart  of  the  spectator  as  e£^tually  as  that  incomparable 
shadow  in  the  centre  has  roused  the  feelings  of  the  dim  forms  on  each 
side  of  Him.  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  CVna,  to  all  who  consider  this 
grand  subject  through  the  medium  of  Art,  is  the  Last  Sapper — there 
is  no  other.  Various  rq>tesentations  exist,  and  by  the  highest  names 
in  Art,  but  they  do  not  touch  the  subtle  spring.  Compared  with 
this  ehef  d^oeuvre^  their  Last  Suppers  are  mere  exhibitions  of  well- 
drawn,  draped,  or  coloured  figures,  in  studiously  varied  attitudes, 
which  excite  no  emotion  beyond  the  admiration  due  to  these  qualities. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  Leonardo  e^uld  have  done  little  or  nothing 
more  after  the  execution,  in  his  forty-sixth  year,  of  that  stupendous 
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picture*  It  was  not  in  man  not  to  be  fastidiouB,  who  had  such  an 
unapproachable  standard  of  his  own  powers  perpetuallj  standing 
in  lus  path. 

'Let  us  BOW  consider  this  figure  of  Christ  more  closelj. 

'  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  our  Lord  has  just  uttered  this  sen^ 
tence  ;  we  mast  endeavour  to  define  in  what,  in  His  own  Person, 
the  visible  proof  of  His  having  spoken  consists.  The  painter  has 
cast  the  ejes  downr— an  action  which  generally  detracts  &om  the 
expression  of  a  face.  Here*  however,  no  such  loss  is  felt  The 
outward  sight,  it  is  true^  is  in  abeyance,  but  the  intensest  sense  of 
inward  vision  has  taken  its  place.  Our  Lord  is  looking  into  !ffim- 
self — ^that  self  which  knew  '*  all  things,"  and  therefore  needed  not  to 
lift  His  mortal  lids  to  ascertain  what  effect  His  words  had  produced. 
The  honest  indignation  of  the  Apostles,  the  visible  perturbation  of 
the  traitor,  are  each  right  in  their  place,  and  for  the  looker  on,  but 
they  are  nothing  to  Hud.  Thus  here  at  once  the  highest  power  and 
refinement  of  Art  is  shown,  by  the  conversion  of  what  in  most  hands 
would  have  been  an  insipidity  into  the  means  of  expression  best 
suited  to  the  moment.  The  inclination  of  the  head,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  every  feature,  all  contribute  to  the  same  intention.  This  is 
not  the  heaviness  or  even  the  repose  of  previous  silence.  On  the 
contrary,  the  head  has  not  yet  risen,  nor  the  muscles  of  the  face 
subsided  from  the  act  of  mournful  speech.  It  is  just  the  evanescent 
moment  which  all  true  painters  yearn  to  catch,  and  which  few  but 
painters  are  wont  to  observe — ^when  the  tones  have  ceased,  but  the 
lips  are  not  sealed — ^when,  for  an  instant,  the  face  repeats  to  the  eye 
what  the  voice  has  said  to  the  ear.  !No  one  who  has  studied  that 
head  can  doubt  that  our  Lord  has  just  spoken :  the  sounds  are  not 
there,  but  they  have  not  travelled  far  into  space. 

'  Much,  too,  in  the  general  speech  of  this  head  is  owing  to  the 
dull  with  which,  while  conveying  one  particular  idea,  the  painter 
has  suggested  no  otiier.  Beautiful  as  the  face  is,  there  is  no  other 
beauty  but  that  which  ministers  to  this  end.  We  know  not  whether 
the  head  be  handsome  or  picturesque,  masculine  or  feminine  in  type 
— ^whether  the  eye  be  liquid,  the  cheeks  ruddy,  the  hair  smooth,  or 
the  beard  curling — as  we  know  with  such  painful  certainty  in  other 
representations.  All  we  feel  is,  that  the  wave  of  one  intense  mean- 
ing has  passed  over  the  whole  countenance,  and  left  its  impress  alike 
on  every  part.  Sorrow  is  the  predominant  expression — that  sorrow 
which,  as  we  have  said  in  our  Introduction,  distinguishes  the  Chris- 
tian's God,  and  which  binds  Him,  by  a  sympathy  no  fabled  deity 
ever  daimed,  with  the  fallen  and  snfiering  race  of  Adam— His  very 
words  have  given  Himself  more  pain  than  they  have  to  His  hearers, 
and  a  pain  He  cannot  expend  in  protestations  as  they  do,,  for  for 
this,  as  for  every  other  act  of  His  life^  came  He  into  the  world. 

'  But  we  must  not  linger  with  the  face  alone ;  no  hands  ever  did 
such  intellectual  service  as  those  which  lie  spread  on  that  table. 
They,  too,  have  just  fallen  into  that  position — one  so  full  of  meaning 
to  us,  and  so  unconsciously  assumed  by  Him — and  they  will  retain 
it  no  longer  than  the  eye  which  is  down  and  the  head  which  is  sunk. 
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A  special  intention  on  the  painter's  part  may  be  sarmised  in  the 
opposite  action  of  each  hand ;  the  palm  of  the  one  so  graciously  and 
hountifuUj  open  to  all  who  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  the  other 
averted,  yet  not  closed,  as  if  deprecating  its  own  symbolic  office. 
Or  we  may  consider  their  position  as  applicable  to  this  particular 
scene  only ;  the  one  hand  saying,  ^  Of  those  that  thou  hast  given  me 
*'  none  is  lost^**  and  the  other,  which  lies  near  Judas, ''  except  the  son 
^  of  perdition."  Or,  again,  we  may  give  a  still  narrower  definition, 
and  interpret  this  averted  hand  as  directing  the  eye,  in  some  sort^ 
to  the  hand  of  Judas  which  lies  nearest  it,  *^  Behold,  the  hand  of  him 
*'  that  betrayeth  me  is  with  me  on  the  table."  Not  that  the  science 
of  Christian  iconography  has  been  adopted  here,  for  the  welcoming 
and  condemning  functions  of  the  respective  hands  have  been  reversed 
— ^in  reference,  probably,  to  Judas,  who  sits  on  our  Lord's  right  Or 
we  may  give  up  attributing  symbolic  intentions  of  any  kind  to  the 
painter — a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  spectator  more  often  justifiable 
than  justified — and  simply  give  him  credit  for  having,  by  his  own 
exquisite  feeling  alone,  so  placed  the  hands  as  to  make  them  tbua 
minister  to  a  variety  of  suggestions.  Either  way  these  grand  and 
pathetic  members  stand  as  preeminent  as  the  head  in  the  pictorial 
history  of  our  Lord,  having  seldom  been  equalled  in  beauty  of  form, 
and  never  in  power  of  speech. 

*  Thus  much  has  been  said  upon  this  figure  of  our  Lord,  because 
no  other  representation  approaches  so  near  the  ideal  of  His  Person. 
I'ime,  ignorance,  and  violence  have  done  their  worst  upon  it,  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  ever  suggested  more  overpowering  feel- 
ings than  in  its  present  battered  and  defaced  condition,  scarcely  now 
to  be  called  a  picture,  but  a  fitter  emblem  of  Him  who  was  **  despised 
'*  and  rejected  of  men."' 

No  work  in  the  whole  range  of  Chrbtbn  Art  combines  in 
such  perfection  ideal  beauty  and  grandeur  with  historic  truth. 
The  Christ  of  Leonardo  has  a  divinity  about  it  which  trans* 
cends  all  other  human  creations,  whilst  the  scene  is  rendered 
with  a  dramatic  force  and  truth  to  make  one  feel  as  if  the  Last 
Supper  itself  had  occurred  in  that  forsaken  refectory.  No 
mystical  painter  was  ever  more  sublime :  no  historical  painter 
was  ever  more  real. 

But  in  spite  of  the  predilection  which  Lady  Eastlake  avows 
and  justifies  for  the  Christian  artists  of  the  earlier  Catholic 
schools — a  predilection  which  goes  so  far  as  to  lead  her  to  treat 
Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  as  religious  painters  with  some 
severity — yet  she  does  ample  justice  to  the  remarkable  power 
with  whicn  these  sacred  subjects  have  been  handled  by  one 
northern  artist — Rembrandt  Several  of  his  finest  etchings  are 
reproduced  in  these  volumes  with  great  effect :  the  following 
passage  stands  somewhat  in  need  of  such  an  illustration,  but  it 
IS  so  remarkable  that  we  transfer  it  to  our  own  ungraphic 
pages : — 
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'There  was  another  master  about  to  appear  in  the  plains  of 
Holland,  who  was  destined,  while  adhering  to  the  so-called  reality, 
and  even  vulgarity,  of  these  Northern  schools,  to  retrieve  both  by 
the  spell  of  the  highest  moral  and  picturesque  power.    That  *^  in- 
''  spired  Dutchman,"  as  Mrs.  Jameson  has  called  Rembrandt,  threw 
all  his  grand  and  uncouth  soul  into  this  subject.     He  painted  it 
onoe  in  chiaroscuro  (dated  1684),  and  treated  it  twice  in  an  etching ; 
each  time  historically.    We  give  an  etching.    The  incident  takes 
place  in  the  open  air.    A  crowd  is  round  and  behind  our  Lord,  a 
crowd  is  importunately  pressing  upon  Pilate,  and  below  is  more  than 
a  crowd — rather  a  furious  sea  of  heads— vanishing  beneath  an  arch* 
way,  of  which  we  see  neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end.    A  figure 
in  front,  connecting  this  multitude  with  the  group  before  Pilate,  is 
extending  a  hand  over  the  seething  mass,  as  if  enjoining  patience. 
Far  off  in  the  gloom,  another  figure,  borne  apparently  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  multitude,  is  gesticulating  to  the  same  effect  in  the 
opposite  direction ;  both  seeing  numbers  invisible  to  us.     The  con- 
ception of  our  Saviour  departs  from  all  our  theories ;  He  is  not 
looking  at  the  people,  or  at  any  one.    His  head  and  eyes  are  uplifted, 
not  in  protest  or  in  prayer,  but  in  communion  with  His  Father. 
The  people  are  not  even  looking  at  Him,  for  Rembrandt  well  knew 
that  such  a  multitude,  in  this  state  of  violent  excitement,  are  in- 
capable of  fixing  their  attention  upon  anything.     The  Christ  is 
neither  beautiful  nor  grand  in  the  usual  sense,  nor  is  there  any  glory 
round  His  head ;  nevertheless,  a  light  seems  to  emanate  from  His 
Person,  and  the  darkness  comprehendeth  it  not.     One  face  alone  has 
apparently  caught  the  su8pi<iion  that  this  is  no  common  culprit.     It 
is  a  hard-featured  soldier  near  Him,  who  is  wrapt  in  thought    But 
the  group  before  Pilate  is  the  prominent  and  master  stroke.    Rem- 
brandt must  have  witnessed  incidents  which  had  told  him  that  there 
18  no  earnestness  like  that  of  fanaticism.     These  are  not  the  mere 
brutes  who  bawl  from  infection,  and  who  can  be  blown  about  with 
every  wind,  such  as  we  see  in  former  representations ;  these  are  the 
r«al  Jews,  and  this  is  the  real  Pilate — vacillating,  bending  in  inde- 
cision, with  his  expressive,  out-stretched,  self>excusing  hands  and 
false,  temporising  face — who  has  no  chance  before  them.    It  is  not 
so  much  the  clutch  on  his  robe  by  one,  or  the  glaring  eye  and  furious 
open  mouth  of  another,  or  the  old  Jew,  hoary  in  wickedness,  who 
threatens  him  with  the  fury  of  the  multitude ;  but  it  is  the  dreadful 
earnest  face,   upturned  and  riveted  on  his,  of  the  figure  kneeling 
before  him — ^it  is  the  tightly  compressed  lips  of  that  man  who  could 
not  entreat  more  persistently  for  his  own  life  than  he  is  pleading  for 
the  death  of  the  Prisoner.    Rembrandt  has  given  to  this  figure  the 
dignity,  because  the  power,  of  a  malignant  delusion :  horribly  fine. 
This  is  a  truly  realistic  conception  of  such  a  scene,  which  has  a 
grandeur  of  its  own,  in  contradistinction  to  those  improperly  so 
called,  for  the  reiJity  of  merd  brutality  is  not  a  subject  for  Art  at 
all    Rembrandt,  in  executing  this  etching,  may  be  conceived  to 
have  had  the  second  Psalm  in  his  view :  **  Why  do  the  heathen  so 
**  furiously  rage  together ;  and  why  do  the  people  imagine  a  vain 

VOL.  CXX.   NO.  CCXLY.  I 
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<<  thiiig  f  "  Yet  the  niMter  has  ezquifittelj  coniriired  the  Ibli  aflfect 
of  a  aoeae  of  violenee^  mihoHi  ahoeking  &b  moA  veftned  speelaiteCi 
Not  a  sign  of  it  approacfaea  our  Lord's  Person,  who»  as  long  as  His 
is  IB  the  custody  of  the  Boman  saLdiens,  is  guarded  hj  a  mm  «f 
law ;  while  the  forioua  erowd  beiow  ia  sowrapt  ia  fiembiandt  gloom 
as  to  snggest  eYerj  horror  to  tho  imaginatioiiy  and  giye  none  to  iSht 
eye.  Bat  *^  the  Tam  thing  "  is  seen  witiiost  disgoiae  in  that  urgent 
group  before  the  wayering  iBaman^-^nihodying  ^le  strength  of  an 
evil  prinoiple  against  whidi  notikii^  can  preyail  but  that  **  Troth  "* 
which  Fikte  knoif  s  aoi.' 

These  qnotationB  will  ^e  l3ie  reader  En  impression  of  l!he 
fervour  and  eloquence  whioh  Lady  Eastlake  has  thrown  into 
her  undertaking ;  but  the  varied  research,  iJte  copious  ioSosr^ 
mation,  the  careful  comparison  of  the  different;  ages  and  ecboda 
of  Art,  which  mark  these  vobuaea,  will  best  be  juc^ed  of  by  tkoee 
who  make  liiem  eempaaionB  «iid  ^^nides.  "Diey  Ibnn,  in  ood^ 
junction  with  Mrs.  Jameson's  prenooB  pubHoatiooB,  a  series  of 
great  interest  aad  utility ;  and  Lady  Ekustlake  has  very  ably 
contributed  to  extend  the  knowlec^e  and  enjoyment  of  one  of 
the  noblest  branches  of  Art 


Abt.  v.— 1«  Tke  Radmg  Calendar  far  the  Year  1863.  VoL 
XCL     London:  1863. 

2.  Versuch  uber  die  Abstammung  des  zakmen  Pferdes  und  seiner 
Racen.  (^Liquxrv  into  the  Origin  of  the  Domestic  Horse  and 
its  Varieties?)    fey  Dr.  L.  T.  FiTZiNGEK.     Vienna:  1858« 

3.  The  Horses  of  the  Sahara^  by  Gene*al  Daumas,  with  Com-' 
mentariesy  by  the  Emir  AsD-iEL-KADER.     London :  1863. 

4.  On  the  Relation  of  the  Domesticated  Animals  to  Cimlizatumm 
By  John  Crawfu&d,  Esq.  (Ethnological  Transaotions.) 
London:  1863. 

(T^HE  English  may  undoubtedly  claim  to  be  the  most  eques* 
trian  nation  on  the  face  d  the  earth.  Other  races  may 
excel  them  in  horsemanship,  as  the  Arabs,  lor  example ;  and 
the  French  and  Germans,  who  attend  so  sorapuloasly  to  the 
teachings  of  the  'school/  may  snoceed  in  producing  better 
mouths  and  more  perfectly  trained  animalw  for  the  saddle 
than  are  usually  to  be  foxmd  in  England ;  but  in  no  part  of 
the  world  is  the  horse  put  to  such  varied  uses  both  for  profit 
and  amnsement,  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  such  exceuenee 
to  be  found  in  horses  of  every  description,  as  in  these  islanils.* 

*  Barckhardt  computed  whilst  in  Arabia  that  the  total  number  of 
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In  Ei^land  alone  has  the  hone^  with  exceptions  not  worth 
noting,  Buparseded  every  ofher  animal  of  mraught  for  agri- 
cultural  purpose;   and  much   of  the  Buperiority  of  British 
husbandly  is  attributable  to  the  celerity  of  movement  and 
efficient    service    introduoed  by  this  practice.      As  respects 
traffic  on  the  road,  and  wheeled  carriages  drawn  by  horses, 
Ihere  is  no  point  of  view  in  which  tiie  contrast  between 
England   and    continental   countries  is  more  strildng;    and 
Ihroughout  the  greater  part  of  the  East  the  horse  is  to  this 
dsj,  so  to  speak,  unnsed  for  all  purposes  of  draught.     When, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  turn  to  the  horse  as  a  means  of  amuse- 
ment, he  may  be  fairly  said  to  enter  more  or  less  deeply  into 
the  hfe  of  every  Englislunan.     The  chase,  which  in  former 
times  was  a  pastime  reserved  only  for  those  f^  royal  and  noble 
blood,  has  become  popular  in  En^and  alone,  because  in  Enghuid 
alone  the  people  sympathise  with  it,  and  the  fanners,  who  are 
its  mainstay,  far  more  than  the  owners  of  fox  coverts,  have 
takm  it  under  their  special  protection.     Indeed,  so  deeply  does 
the  love  of  hunting  penetrate  the  national  bosom,  that  a  ^Us- 
tingmshed  popular  preacher  in  London,  who  probably  nevor 
crossed  a  horse  in  his  life,  is  known  to  read  through  the  hunting 
appointments  in  the  newspapers  every  Saturday,  for  the  sake 
(^  the  draughts  of  fresh  air  he  inhales  in  imainnataon  from  the 
<  shires 'aiil  for  tiiepctnrefiqueiiunes  of  mlete  wUoh  recaU 
to  him  the  country  life  of  his  boyhood.     So  again  with  racing ; 
every  ad<fition  to  our  population  and  wealth  brings  with  it  at 
least  an  equal  increment  in  racing  establishments  and  race- 
courses.    We  may  also  note,  in  ta^ng  stock  of  the  uses  of  the 
horse,  and  as  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  day,  the  wide 
extent  to  which  the  taste  for  riding  now  prevails  amongst  the 
fair  sex ;  and,  we  must  add,  the  very  excellent  horsemanship 
displayed   by  them,  often   surpassing  that  of  their  brothers. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  a  wide  step  from  oeing  carried  in  a  pillion 
behind  John  the  groom,  to  going  with  the  'first  flight'  in 
Leicestershire,  and  in  a  sense  it  is  progrest,  though  many  a 
pod  sportsman  will  agree  with  nearly  every  paterfamilias,  that 
m  the  latter  case  it  is  not  the  right  woman  in  the  right  place. 
Re  must  be  a  churl,  however,  who  would  seek  to  curtail  by  a 

lu>raes  in  that  eountry  was  under  fifty  thousand :  the  returns  under 
the  Assessed  Taxes  Acts  showed  that  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scot- 
land alone  there  were  returned  in  1843, 844,505 ;  in  I860,  1,070,992; 
hnt  these  numbers  do  not  include  horses  employed  in  husbandry,  S(c, 
*nd  according  to  the  best  ^estimates  which  can  be  made  the  total 
Bomber  of  horses  in  the  United  Kingdom  exceeds  two  millions. 
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single  owner  of  a  habit  the  finest  equestrian  sight  in  the  world, 
when  Botten  Kow  on  a  brilliant  June  morning  presents  its 
thousand  riders  to  the  gaze  of  admiring  multitudes. 

For  all  these  varied  employments  of  the  horse  the  British 
Islands  have  produced  breeds,  which,  on  joint  consideration  of 
their  numbers  and  excellence,  no  other  part  of  the  world  can 
equal.    But  whilst  the  love  of  horses  is  thus  deeply  ingrained  in 
the  English  character,  and  the  employment  of  them,  as  we  have 
seen,  already  so  extensive,  is  becoming  greater  from  day  to 
day,  several  ominous  opinions  have  been  heard  from  various 
quarters  that  the  English  horse  is  fast  deteriorating.     Com- 
plaints of  the  same  kind,  but  in  a  much  louder  tone,  have 
issued  from  Ireland.     That  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
no  doubt  unrivalled  advantages,  from  its  limestone  soil,  its 
succulent  grasses,  and  its  mild  climate,  for  the  production  of 
equine  stodc ;  and  heretofore  to  have  been  an  Irish  horse  was 
a  letter  of  introduction  into  the  stable  of  any  English  horse- 
dealer.     But  now  good  horses  in  Ireland  are  said  to  be  so 
scarce,  and  the  drain  from  England  and  the  Continent  of  every 
good  mare  and  likely   two-year-old  colt    so  great,  that  the 
country  gentlemen  have  patriotically  taken  up  the  subject  with 
zeal,  and  are  at  the  present  moment  considering  what  measures 
can  be  adopted  to  restore  the  ancient  glory  of  their  isle. 

We  may,  however,  set  aside  Ireland  as  a  special  case,  for  the 
evils  complained  of  in  that  country  belong  to  a  different  class 
of  deteriorating  causes  from  those  usually  assigned  in  England, 
and  they  are  clearly  much  more  under  the  control  of  a  resident 
country  gentry.  But  the  general  question  as  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  horse,  whether  in  England  or  in  Ireland,  is  so 
weighty  and  involves  so  many  national  interests  that  we  propose 
to  examine  it  with  some  care. 

The  ordinary  remark  made  is,  that  whilst  with  agricultund 
stock  generally,  such  as  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  unmense 
improvements  have  been  made  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
the  science  of  breeding  has  been  applied  to  them  with  eminent 
success,  yet  with  horses,  and  especially  with  thorough-bred 
horses,  exactly  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  visible  deterioration 
is   perceptible  wherever  blood   with    substance  is  required, 
whether  on  the  Turf,  in  the  Field,  or  on  the  Boad.     Whilst 
these  lamentable  results  are  brought  before  our  eyes,  the  ex- 
ample of  foreign  nations  is  cited,  such  as  that  of  Bussia,  where, 
by  careful  encouragement,  a  cavalry  is  being  produced  far  supe- 
rior, it  is  said,  to  anything  we  can  show  in  England ;  of  Germany, 
which,  in  Prussia  and  other  parts,  is  undouotedly  greatly  im- 
provinff  its  breeds,  and  even  supplying  England ;  but  especially 
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of  France,  which,  by  a  liberal  outlay  of  public  money  and  encou- 
ragement of  racing  m  all  its  various  forms,  is  not  only  introduc- 
ing beneficial  changes  into  its  breeding  districts,  but  is  actually 
able  to  send  over  animals  to  this  country  to  contend  with,  and 
occasionally  beat,  our  best  thorough-bred  horses.  The  recent 
successes  in  England  of  what  is  called  the  French  stable  are 
indeed  very  worthy  of  note.  Two  or  three  French  gentlemen, 
by  liberal  purchases  of  the  best  English  horses,  by  Judicious 
crosses,  and  by  total  disregard  of  mere  fashionable  blood  and 
performances  unaccompanied  by  sound  organisation  and  sym- 
metry, have  so  far  succeeded  in  their  brewing  establishments 
in  France,  as  already  to  have  won  some  of  the  best  prizes  on 
the  English  Turf.  The  Oaks  was  carried  off  this  year  by  a  mare 
bred  in  France ;  and  a  French  horse.  Vermuth,  performed  the 
extraordinary  feat  of  beating  both  the  Derby  and  Oaks  win- 
ners of  the  year  in  the  race  for  the  Grand  ^rix  de  Paris  on 
the  5th  June. 

The  falling  off  among  English  horses  being  assumed  as  a 
matter  of  fact  to  be  test^  by  every  day's  experience,  the  cause 
of  it  is  commonly  asserted  to  exist  in  modem  practices  on 
the  Turf.  Experience  with  race-horses  shows  that  their  speed 
is  at  no  time  greater  than  at  two  years  old;  and  as  of  course  it 
is  far  more  economical  to  bring  a  young  horse  to  the  post  than 
to  keep  him,  like  Eclipse,  till  he  is  five  years  old,  all  the  great 
prizes  which  the  Turf  now  presents  are  contended  for  by  horses 
of  immature  age ;  so  that  long  before  a  horse  approaches  his 
prime  there  is  nothing  lefk  for  him  on  the  Turf  to  contend  for. 
A  notable  example  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  present  year  in 
the  case  of  Lora  Clifden,  the  winner  of  last  year's  St.  Leger. 
Although  only  four  years  old,  his  engagements  during  the 
present  season  are  confined  to  the  Claret  Stakes,  which  were 
mn  this  spring  at.  the  Craven  Meeting  at  Newmarket,  and 
to  two  races  at  Ascot,  where,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  has 
made  but  a  poor  appearance.  Hence  it  is  contended  that 
no  temptation  or  opportunity  is  offered  to  produce  animals 
such  as  our  ancestors  gloried  over,  but  that  weedy  narrow 
brutes,  up  to  no  weiffht,  and  whose  only  recommendation  is 
that  they  can  run  a  short  race  with  speed  for  a  year  or  two 
before  they  break  down,  are  the  inevitable  fruits  of  the  present 
system. 

The  very  general  practice  of  handicapping  perhaps  bears  an 
equal  part  m  the  condemnation  bestowed  on  tbe  modem  system. 
AecoTding  to  this,  it  is  nearly  as  profitable  to  have  a  bad  race- 
horse as  a  good  one.  Performances  of  racers  being  generally 
exhibited,  as  has  been  intimated,  at  two  and  three  years  old. 
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by  the  time  they  are  four  their  powers  are  acourately  known 
hj  Ihe  Tigiknt  obseryeis  whose  peoaniaiy  interests  in  nu^ 
hoEses  are  so  deeply  at  stake.  Hence  it  is  that  a  XBce  for  fbur-^ 
year-old  harses  and  upwards^  with  weights  for  age,  would 
usually  afibrd  no  qport^  no  excitement,'  and  consequently  no 
opportunity  for  i^culation,  because  all  the  horses  would  have 
been  run  out,  and  two  or  three  at  most  would  be  left  to  contend 
for  the  prize.  The  result  might  indeed  demonstrate  which  waa 
the  best  horse  of  the  year,  and  be  useful  in  a  national  sense,  but 
the  individuals  who  compose  and  support  what  is  called  the 
Turf,  only  seek  to  promote  the  pubhc  interest  in  so  far  as  it 
coincides  with  their  own.  It  is  on  this  ground,  namely, 
to  give  encouragement  to  the  interests  of  the  owners  of  race- 
horses, and  to  create  sport,  that  the  ^stem  of  handicap^ 
ping  bias  been  devised,  the  principle  of  which  is,  by  a  skilral 
adjustment  of  weights,  to  put  inferior  horses  on  a  level  with, 
the  best.  The  Great  Northamptonshire  Stakes,  which  wer& 
run  for  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  racing  season  at 
Northampton,  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  modem  prac- 
tice. These  stakes  consisted  of  a  hundred  sovereigns,  added 
to  a  sweepstakes  of  twenty-five  sovereigns  by  eacn  subscri- 
ber, fifteen  sovereigns  forfeit,  and  five  only  if  declared  ou 
or  before  Tuesday  the  2nd  February.  Such  stakes,  with 
weights  for  age,  would  probably  not  have  attracted  half  a 
dozen  subscribers,  but,  being  a  handicap,  there  were  actually 
ninety-seven.  The  next  step  is  to  proportion  the  weights 
according  to  the  age,  character,  and  performances  of  the  horses 
nominated,  and  this  task  is  usualfy  entrusted  to  some  gentleman 
of  high  character  on  the  Tuif^  whose  judgment  can  be  relied 
on;  and  for  the  performance  of  this  difficult  and  delicate  office. 
Admiral  Bous  deservedly  enjoys  the  highest  reputation.*  In 
this  case  the  weights  were  published  on  the  27th  January, 
which  gave  the  subscribers  an  opportunity  of  declaring  before 
the  2nd  February,  so  as  to  pay  only  the  minor  forfeit.  The 
weights  varied  from  the  highest,  9  st«  7  lb.,  which  was  to  have 
been  carried  by  Sir  Joseph  Hawley's  Asteroid,  six  years  old^ 
and  the  lowest  5  st.  7  lb.,  which  was  assi^ed  to  various  horses 

*  While  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press,  Admiral  Bous*s 
excellent  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  alleged  deterioration  of 
horses  in  Ireland  has  appeared  in  the  'Times'  of  the  9th  Jane. 
We  are  extremely  happy  to  find  that  most  of  the  opinions  expressed 
in  this  article  are  corroborated  by  the  high  aothori^  of  the  Adstirai 
But  on  the  suliject  of  handioapping  we  cannot  agree  with  him,  saiee 
the  very  object  of  tiie  practice  is  to  enables  bad  horse  to  eontend  on 
equal  terms  with  a  good  one. 
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of  tharee.  On  the  puUicatuin  of  tbe  weigkte  timQ  ifsere  ferty^ 
nine  aoceptttaeea^  whadt  ift  ample  tettimaBy  to  the  jadgmeai 
and  discnminatioii  with  which  the  handicap  was  niide.  Fop 
the  race  twenty-ei^t  started,  and  it  was  won  by  the  French 
haise»  M.  Lttpin'»I)oUar,  four  yean  oLd,  carrying  7  at  9^1b». 

It  will  be  obvious  that  thk  ^atem  of  hudicapinng  tenda  1o 
bdii^  a  hnge  field  ofhorees  tegediOT,  and  theFel^  produces  sport, 
but  it  IB  equally  obyiem  that  it  operates  as  a  &ect  encoorage* 
■lent  to  keeping  weak  and  worthless  horses,  who^  in  their  day, 
propagate  a  race  as  bad  as,  or  worse  than,  their  parents; — 

'  Moxdatoroa 
Frogeniem  yitiosiorem.' 

Mr.  Diddnson,  who  has  had  great  practical,  experience  with 
horses,  haying  had  thousands  pass  through  his  handa  in  his 
busineas  as  jobmaster,  entertains  vcary  decided  opinions  aa  to 
die  deterioration  of  English  horses,  aAd  he  has  been  stunidalisd 
by  a  very  distinguished  loyer  of  faorsea,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  g^ye  the  public  the  benefit  of  his  eiper 
rience.     He  thus  writes : — 

'FcKmerly  the  Royal  Plates  of  lOOiL  each  wers  giyen  for  compete- 
lion  all  over  Englaiid  for  four-yeBr^ld  herses  carryif&g  10  st  41bft, 
five-year-old  1 1  st.  6  Ibs^  six  and  aged  12  tt^  and  deoded  in  fonr-aule 
beats*  These  priaes  were  a  great  indaeeme&t  to  breeders  to  en- 
deavour to  get  horses  of  size  and  substance,  and  to  keep  them  whoi 
got  As  long  as  these  Royal  Hates  were  given  to  horses  carrying 
tiiese  high  weights,  strong  thorough-bred  horses  were  bred  and  kept» 
which  in  tike  end  broke  down  and  became  the  most  valuable  acquisi- 
tion to  breeders  of  horses  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

*0«r  horses  w«re  then  the  envy  of  afi  Europe.  These  Royal 
Skta  foD  high  weoghte  and  long  distances  brought  up  onr  horses  to 
this  pcint  of  exoellsnca;  so  lang  as  they  were  so  given  so  long  w« 
kept  up  our  supremacy ;  but  by  some  unfortunate  influence  the  oon* 
dltions  were  altered,  and  lighter  weights  and  shorter  distanqes 
iflowed.  From  this  point  I  dale,  under  my  own  observation,  the 
commencement  of  tiie  deterioratbn  of  our  thorough-bred  horses, 
and  consequently  of  those  of  every-day  use.  I  can  speak  positively 
from  my  own  knowledge  to  tins  state  of  things ;  the  alteration  of 
these  plates  and  other  Torf  aaangeoients  have  combined  to  prodace 
quite  another  class  of  race^horse — aslippeir,  alandei^  small  heass^ 
that  comes  quickly  to  perfection,  and  aa  quicKiy  passes  awayJ 

*  The  adoption  of  handicaps  at  all  country  races  is  anothi^  enril.^* 
tUa  promotes  sport,  and  produces  betting,... but  it  is  ruinous  to  the 
national  supply  of  horses.^ 

Another  writer  in  the  *  Boyal  Agricultural  Joumal^'  whose 
*  Royal  Agricultural  Journal,  vol  xxiv*  p.  267. 
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practical  acquaintance  with  horses,  though  in  another  depart- 
ment, perhaps  equals  that  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  seems  to  share  in 
his  conclusions : — 

^  Greater  changes  have  been  made  in  the  breeding  and  manage- 
ment of  horses  in  England  during  the  last  fifty  years  than  in  any 
similar  period  on  record ;  but  these  have  not  rested  on  any  sound 
basis.  Horse-dealers'  suggestions,  capricious  demands  which  tem- 
porarily influence  the  market,  have  led  men  to  alter  their  conduct 
with  as  little  consideration  as  they  changed  their  vests.  Few  good 
judges,  and  especially  among  those  who  can  remember  longest,  see 
reason  for  congratulation  on  comparing  the  present  with  the  past, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  hunter,  and  the  high-class  hack 
and  carriage-horse.'* 

Before  proceeding  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  this  alleged 
deterioration,  it  may  be  well  to  record  the  tendency,  which 
seems  to  exist  in  horse-fanciers  more  strongly  than  in  any 
other  class  of  men,  to  look  back  upon  some  former,  though  un- 
defined period,  as  tiie  true  Golden  Age.   For  some  hundreds  oF 
years  England  has  undoubtedly  held  a  preeminence  in  Europe 
for  its  production  of  horses.     Bassompierre,  in  his  memoirs, 
describes  the  English  horses  imported  into  France  during  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  most  excellent:  ^  their 
'  wonderful  speed  occasioned  them  ever  afterwards  to  be  em* 
'  ployed  in  hunting  and  on  the  road.'    So  M.  Saulnier,  a  writer 
on  the  veterinary  art,  who  was  brought  up  in  the  Grandes 
Ecuries   of  Louis  XIY.,  and  had  great  experience  in  the 
campaigns  ending  with  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  places  the 
English  horse  incomparably  before  all  others.     In  instructionB 
drawn  up  by  him  *  for  the  commissioners  who  go  to  buy  horses 
'  in  foreign  countries,'  he  passes  in  review  the  various  horses 
that  have  come  under  his  observation,  and  he  thus  notices  the 
English :  — 

'The  Limousin  horses  are  very  good ;  they  are  fit  for  the  chace 
and  have  good  feet  and  good  eyes.  Some  of  them  are  no  way 
inferior  to  English  horses  in  anything;  which  are,  however,  in 
general  indisputably  the  best  horses  m  me  universeJ 

Durinff  the  last  century,  the  extraordinary  improvement  in 
English  horses  by  the  crossing  with  Arab  blood,  whioh  we 
shall  have  to  notice  hereafter  more  particularly,  occurred;  and 
in  all  the  continental  literature  of  that  age  we  find  the  '  chevai 
'  anglais '  cited  as  a  type.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is 
needless  to  observe,  that  the  English  horse  worthily  sustains 

*  Prize  Essay  on  the  breeding  of  Hunters.  By  J.  Gamgee,  sen*. 
Principal  of  the  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh. 
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his  place,  and  that  all  countries  seeking  to  improve  their  breed, 
resort  for  their  blood  to  the  English  market.  Yet  during  all 
this  period,  extending  over  two  centuries  and  a  half,  we  shall 
find  grave  i^prehensions  entertcdned  from  time  to  time  that  the 
race  was  deteriorating. 

We  have  shown  by  extracts  from  two  recent  writers  what 
is  thought  to  be  the  case  at  present,  but  if  we  go  back  forty 
or  fifty  years,  which  is  the  period  apparently  that  Messrs. 
Dickinison  and  Gamgee  contemplate  with  so  much  com- 
placency, we  shall  find  exactly  the  same  complaints.  Mr. 
Lawrence,  in  his  work  on  the  Horse,  1809,  thus  writes : — 

'  The  number  of  middling  or  worthless  and  almost  useless  horses 
annually  bred  in  England  is  inconceivably  great.  A  great  dealer 
lately  assured  me  that  in  the  show  of  thousands  of  saddle-horses  he 
should  scarcely  expect  to  find  a  thorough-shaped  one.  Probably 
that  union  of  substance  and  action  which  was  to  be  met  with  in 
former  days,  but  never  in  abundance,  has  been  of  late  still  more 
scarce.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  cattle  improvement  has  been 
carried  further  than  that  of  the  horse.' 

In  1743,  the  editor  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's workmen  Horsemanship  states  that  'of  late  years  our 
'  breed  is  spoiled  in  England  in  all  sorts  of  horses  by  beginning 

*  to  make  use  of  them  too  early ; '  and  although  he  admits  the 
value  of  Arab  blood  then  so  greatly  resorted  to,  he  adds  this 
caution :  '  But  we  have  of  late  years  run  too  much  into  the 

*  Arabian  and  Barb  kind ;  for  though  in  a  great  many  studs 
'  they  have  brought  them  to  a  size  tall  enough,  they  want  sub- 
'  stance  to  carry  weight,  which  is  now  the  cause  so  much  com- 

*  plained  of  in  England.' 

A  writer  in  the  'Gentleman's  Magazine'  in  1739  goes  much 
further,  and  insists  that  Arab  blood  is  destroying  our  noble 
race  of  indigenous  horses : — 

*  The  original  design  of  this  entertainment  (racing)  was  not  only 
for  sport,  but  to  encourage  a  good  breed  of  horses  for  real  use,  and 
the  Royal  Plates  arel  suppos^  to  be  given  for  that  purpose,  the 
horses  being  obliged  "to  carry  heavy  weights;  but  alas!  how  are 
these  intentions  perverted:  our  noble  breed  of  horses  is  now 
enervated  by  an  intermixture  with  Turks,  Barbs,  and  Arabians, 
just  as  our  modem  nobility  are  debauched  with  the  effeminate  manners 
of  France  and  Italy.' 

But  a  century  earlier  we  find  that  both  racing  and  hunting 
are  condemned  for  their  injurious  effects  on  hordes.  Thus 
Harwood,  in  his  memorial  to  Charles  I.,  complains  of  the  de- 
ficiency of  stout  horses  throughout  the  realm,  and  attributes  it 
'  to  the  strong  addiction  of  the  country  to  hunters  and  running 
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^  liones  winoh  wore  bred<  oniy  tot  speed.^  De  Ghfe^,  iH^om 
secoad  edition  of  *  The  Ck>iii^eBt  Honeraan '  appeared  in  itidl, 
after  »  warm  ettl<^um on  thB^  Engligh  botte,  ^if  we  regard  the 
'  i^irflj  vigour,  awl  doiog  of  a  kme,  no  nation  or  mil  pni^ 
^  duces  a  more  active  than  this  our  island'  of  Great  Bdtiiiii»' 
is  driven  to  the  oonclusion  that  onr  glory  was  fast  departing 
from  us : — 

'  Since  the  applying  oar  breed  only  to  racing  or  (as  I  may  better 
say)  to  the  fbmishing  ourselves  with  horses  or  speed  to  run  away 
from  our  enemy,  the  most  ancient  honour  of  horsemanship  peculiar 
to  tfaiB  omr  kiagdom^  and  far  which  ali  other  nations  highly  esteemed 
m,  10  maw  aknoti  vanished  and  ioU  J  * 

We  mijdxt  go  further  back  still  and  cite  the  statutes  of 
Henry  yilL  and  Henry  YIL,  which  forbade  the  exportation 
of  horses^  the  latter  on  the  express  ground  that  '  a  smaller 
'  niunber  of  good  harses  than  in  times  past  were  left  within  the 
^  realm ; '  but  our  readers  will  probably  be  satisfied  by  theee 
quotations.  Enough^  however^  has  been  stated  to  show  thait 
contemporary  complaints  as  to  the  falling  off  in  English  horses, 
at  any  one  period  during  the  last  three  hundred  yeaia  or  morej, 
could  never  have  been  safely  relied  upon* 

Witli  regard  to  complaints  at  the  preset  day,  there  are 
undoubtedly  a  great  many  causes  at  work  which  tend  ta 
engender  the  behef  that  well-bred  strong  horses  are  diminish- 
ing in  number..  Twenty  years  a^  Mr.  TaAtevsall  informed  a. 
Select  Committee  of  the  fiouse  of  Commons  that  the  price  of 
horses  was  greatly  reduced,  hunters  not  fetching  half  the 
price  they  did,  and  conunoner  horses  that  used  to  sell  for  40/. 
only  nmking  17/.  or  ISL;  and  he  attributed  this  £&lUng  off 
entirely  to  the  ndlway  system,  which  cut  up  the  country  and 
destroyed  hunting.  But  in  no  period  of  oiu:  history  has  the 
increase  of  hunting  been  so  great  as  during  the  last  twenty 
years ;  and  it  is  clear  that  this  is  chiefly  due  to  the  great  facilities 
which  the  rail  affords  to  sportsmen  &r  the  conveyance  of  them* 
selves  and  their  hunters*  The 'Field'  of  October  31, 1863,gave 
a.  list  of  no  fewer  thaa  216  paoks  of  hounds  for  the  ensuing 
season ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  with  all  &vourite  packs^  esfie* 
oially  in  the  grass  countries, -the  fields  are  quadruple  what  they 
were  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  consequenoe  of 
course  is  that  the  demand  for  well-bred  strong  horses  has  in- 
creased faster  than  the  supply,  and  prices  have  risen  accord- 
ingly. In  connexion  with  the  observation  just  cited  of  the 
late  Mr.  TattersaU,  it  may  be  remembered  that  a  celebrated 
stable  of  hunters  (the  Ettd  of  Stamford's)  sold  last  year  at 
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piiceB  vaiyiBg  fima  190  to  520  guineas  appiece,  the  aoerage 
price  on  thirty  harsefl  being  no  less  than  320  enineaa  apiece : 
an  amoimt  never  before  realised  on  a  lai^  stabte,  although  for 
individual  horses  greater  sums  may  have  beeO' given.  Colonel 
Cooky  &x  example^  who  publkhed  a  work  on  Foxhunting  in 
1826,  mentions  that  sometimes  800  or  even  1000  guineas  were 
given  for  a  hunter,  and  *  the  sum  of  300  or  400  guineas  is 
*  often  considered  a  mere  trifle.'    But  the  high  average  pnce 

E'ven  on  such  a  stable  as  Lord  Stamford's  fMndbly  denotes 
^w  greatly  the  present  demand  exceeds  the  si^qily. 

Another  cause  which  gives  a  colour  to  the  supposed  deficiency 
of  good  horses  is  the  eagerness  with  which  ^in'miJa  of  fine 
shape,  strength,  and  breedmg  are  swept  up  for  foreign  oountries. 
To  India  alone  the  British  Govomment,  during  the  last  year  or 
two>  hae  sent  seventy  or  eighty  thoroughbred  siresiy  the  majoritf 
of  which  would  have  been  very  usefiil  in  our  breeding  counties. 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  Au8toilia,and  the  C^)e  have  all  their 
agenta  here  looking  out  f<Mr  the  most  promising  horses  that  offer, 
to  ship  and  despatch  to  their  respective  studs,  and  even  our 
9fOT&ag  countrymen  in  China  give  such  sums  as  3>OOQ2.  for  a 
di^le  celebrated  horse. 

But  what  more  than  anytlmig  calls  down  aniiAadveisions  on 
modem  horses  is  Ihe  immense  numb^  of  thoroughf4)red  weeds 
thai  come  before  the  public  eye.  If  hunting  has  gready  in- 
creased of  late  years,  racing  has  extended  itself  in  stiU  wider 
prnpordena.  A  century  ago  probably  not  mote  than  a  hundred 
diorough-bred  colts  were  bcsni  every  year ;  the  last  ^ume  of 
the  *  Racing  Calendar '  tells  us  that  the  number  m  1862  was 
1^441.  In  1802  there  were  83  places  where  races  were  held, 
^36  ranniBg  horses,  and  the  stakes  contended  for  amounted  to 
71,780^:  In  1862  the  jdaces  of  sport  had  inemased  to  197, 
the  number  of  nmning  horses  to  3,346,  and  the  stakes  to 
280,406i 

The  obvious  result  of  this  great  increase  in  running  horses 
is  that  worthless  jades  are  spiead  broadcast  over  the  land* 
1£  only  m^i  with  large  means  bred  race-horses,  the  compara- 
tively small  difference  of  expense  between  sires  of  the  most 
sf^roved  shape  and  make>  and  the  neighbouring  horse  making 
a  circuit  of  the  county,  would  not  enter  into  ue  calculation ; 
and  only  the  best  horses  of  the  day,  such  as  Ne wminstor.  Stock- 
well,  King  Tom,  and  Voltigeur,  would  be  resorted  to»  But  as 
a  racer  can  be  bred  at  little  more  expense  than  any  other  horse, 
and  as  the  prizes  to  be  gained  by  a  winner  are  enormaii8>  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  every  wretdied  mare  which  breaks  down 
OA  the  Turf  and  is  soldfbr  15L,  should  find  a  puvchaaer  in  some 
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speculator  who  mates  her  with  an  animal  worthless  as  herself, 
on  the  chance  of  producing  a  winner  of  the  Derby. 

From  a  combination  of  all  these  causes,  the  great  demand  for 
thorough-bred  hunters  up  to  weight,  the  purchases  made  by 
foreigners  and  by  our  own  Dependencies  for  horses  to  go  abroad, 
and  the  profusion  of  weedy  animals  which  meet  our  eye  on 
every  race-course  in  England,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  com- 
plaints as  to  deterioration  in  modem  horses  should  be  rife. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  notorious  that  amongst  those  most 
competent  to  form  a  sound  judgment  on  the  subject,  the  opinion 
is  very  decided  that  no  deterioration  whatever  has  occurred,  and 
that  tne  best  horses  of  their  year  are  equal  in  every  respect, 
whether  for  speed  or  for  endurance,  to  any  animals  of  whom  we 
have  any  record.  Admiral  Rous,  whose  name  we  have  already 
mentioned,  has  more  than  once  expressed  this  opinion  in  print, 
and  he  states  that  *  the  form  of  the  best  race-horse  in  1750  is 
'  inferior  to  those  of  the  commonest  plater  of  the  present  day.* 
This  view  we  believe  is  shared  in  oy  other  members  of  me 
Jockey  Club  of  the  greatest  experience  and  soundest  judgment. 
It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  arrive  at  any  very  decided  conclu- 
sion upon  the  subject  If  we  refer  to  the  portraits  of  celebrated 
horses  of  the  last  century,  although  we  generally  see  short 
miserable  animals,  without  a  point  of  a  race-horse  about  them, 
and  which  would  not  have  a  chance  over  any  course  with  the  best 
horses  of  modem  times,  we  are  unable  to  say  how  far  the  art  of 
the  inferior  animal-painters  then  generally  employed  may  have 
disfigured  nature.  And  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  one  oi 
the  most  celebrated  horses  of  the  present  day,  Voltigeur,  will 
be  made  familiar  to  posterity  in  the  life-size  portrait  of  him 
just  painted  for  his  noble  owner.  Lord  Zetland,  by  Sir  E2dwin 
Landseer.  Stubbs,  however,  was  undoubtedly  a  painter  of 
high  merit,  and  a  portrait  of  '  Eclipse,'  ascribed  to  lum,  exists 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Munro  of  Novar:  but  if  this  be  in 
reality  a  representation  of  that  celebrated  animal,  he  certainly 
differed  prooigiously  from  the  figure  of  a  modem  race-horse. 

Another  mode  of  comparison  is  by  measuring  the  time  of 
performances,  or  the  speed  at  which  races  have  been  run.  Here, 
amiin,  the  elements  of  comparison  are  deficient  In  India, 
where  Arab  horses  generally  compete,  and  where  the  race  is 
usually  run  at  score,  the  practice  of  timing  the  race  is  nearly 
always  adopted.  But  even  there  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
time  quite  accurately,  when  seconds  are  in  question,  is  ad- 
mitted. In  England,  however,  races  are  run  so  differently 
that  in  two  races  run  by  different  horses,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  the  speediest  run  race  contained  the  fastest  horses* 
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Still  the  compariaon  of  recorded  speed  affords  the  best  ground 
we  can  resort  to  for  bringing  together  horses  of  the  present 
and  a  bygone  generation. 

Flying  Childers,  who  is  stated  in  the '  Stud  Book '  to  have  been 
the  fleetest  animal  that  ever  raced,  is  often  said  to  have  run 
at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute ;  and  if  this  were  an  accurate 
statement,  it  would  undoubtedly  completely  eclipse  all  per- 
formances of  the  present  day.  But  on  examination  the  account 
turns  out  to  be  wholly  fabulous.  It  is  traceable  to  the  following 
passage  in  Lawrence's  ^  History  of  the  Horse ' : — 

'At  six  years  old  he  (Childers)  ran  a  trial  at  98t.  2 lbs.  against 
Almansor,  got  also  by  the  Darley  Arabian,  over  the  Round  Course 
at  Newmarket,  three  miles,  six  furlongs,  and  ninety-three  yards*,  in 
six  minutes  and  forty  seconds ;  to  perform  which  he  mast  have  moved 
eighty-two  feet  and  a  half  in  one  second  of  time,  or  nearly  at  the 
rate  of  one  mile  in  a  minute.' 

But  the  time  here  recorded  gives  1  minute  46  seconds  for  the 
mile,  or  53  seconds  for  the  half-mile,  which  is  about  the  time 
that  our  best-run  races  in  the  present  day  occupy.  Thus  when 
Flying  Dutchman  beat  Yoltigeur  at  YoYk  in  1851,  he  ran  his 
two  miles  in  3  minutes  33  seconds,  or  53^  seconds  the  half-mile. 
The  best  recorded  time  of  the  Derby,  1^  miles,  in  the  present 
centun^,  is  that  by  Blink  Bonny  in  1857,  2  minutes  45  seconds, 
and  Kettledrum  in  1861,  2  minutes  43  seconds,  or  55  seconds 
and  54^  seconds  respectively.  In  the  present  year  the  race  was 
won  by  Blair  Athol  at  about  the  same  speed.  The  best  time  of 
Arabs  to  be  found  in  the  ^  Indian  Stud  Book '  is  that  of  Child 
of  the  Islands,  \\  miles  in  2  minutes  48  seconds,  or  56  seconds 
the  half-mile ;  and  of  CopenhaG:en,  2\  miles  in  4  minutes  20 
seconds,  or  nearly  58  seconds  the  half-mile.  When  these  re- 
sults are  placed  together,  the  comparison  will  be  more  easy. 

Name  of  horse.  Coarse.  Time  per  half  mile. 

Flying  Childers,  9  st  2  lbs.      .  Bound  Course     .     .  53    seconds 

Do.           9  St  4  lbs.     .  Beacon  Course    .    .  544     „ 

Flying  Dutchman,  8*8t.  8^  lbs.  2  miles  at  York  .    .  5d|      „ 

Kettledrum,  8  st  7  lbs.  ...  14  miles  at  Epsom  .  54|^      „ 

Child  of  the  Islands,  8  st  7  lbs.  l|  miles  at  Bombay.  ^6        „ 

Copenhagen,  8  st  7  lbs.  ...  2^  miles  at  Bombay  57  j-      „ 

On  examining  these  figures,  the  recorded  time  of  the  cele- 
bratedrace  between  Firetail  and  Pumpkin,  in  1773, one  mile  in 

*  The  ^Racing  Calendar*  gives  a  different  measurement,  viz.: 
three  miles,  four  furlongs,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nino  yards ;  and  if 
this  IB  correct,  it  makes  the  performance  of  Childers  only  55^ 
seconds  the  half  mile. 
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a  minute  and  feur  seoonds  and  a  Imlf,  or  tiie  Iialf  mile  in  ihirty- 
two  seconds,  may  be  safely  rejected  as  wholly  untnistworthy. 
In  point  of  speedy  then,  we  may  conclude  that  liie  race-horse 
of  tiie  pi^esent  day  in  no  way  yields  to  the  most  celebrated  per- 
formers of  the  last  oentury. 

In  respect  to  substance  and  powers  of  endurance,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  form  a  judgment.  We  read  in  the  old  Sacing  Ca- 
lendars of  races  wilh  eighteen  stone  xip,  and  that  over  a  four- 
mile  course.  The  Royu  Plates  also  were  usually  run  in  foup- 
mile  heats,  with  heavier  weights  than  at  present. 

A  curious  description  of  dus  kimd  of  race  has  been  preserved 
to  us  in  a  letter  of  the  cdebrated  Duke  of  Wharton— 

^  Wharton  the  scorn  and  wonder  of  our  days  * — 

which  Sir  Henry  Bunbury  printed  in  1796,  and  which  waa 
written  from  Newmarket  to  his  confederate  1^  William  More:— 

*  This  day  ihe  following  horses  started  for  tiie  King's  Plate  :— 
Lord  Godolphia's  b.  h.  Shakespeai^  by  his  Arabian  out  of  a 

True  Blue  mare. 
Lord  Fortmore's  \k  h,  Xooby,  by  Blight's  Arabian  out  of  a 

Partner  mare. 
Mr.  Panton's  ch.  h.  Partner,  by  the  Lonsdale  Arabian  out  of 

sister  to  Bonny  Black.' 

After  describing  the  three  first  beats  of  four  miles  eacfa^ 
which  they  ran  at  score^  and  in  which  each  won  a  heat,  he  tiiua 
describes  Hie  concluding  heat  :— 

*'  The  fourth  keat  they  all  jumped  off  at  score,  and  ran  the^iBt 
two  miles  as  if  th^  intended  to  tear  one  another  to  pieces ;  they 
then  slackened  their  paoe^  and  came  gently  together  to  the  flat» 
when  they  ran  at  the  top  of  their  speed  about  h^  a  mile,  in  which 
they  prevailed  by  turns,  whilst  new  wagers  echoed  from  the  betting 
gap  and  cords  every  moment.  And  now  Shakespear  having  in- 
dulged a  little  pull  in  order  to  have  something  in  hand  at  coming  in, 
was  thrown  two  lengths  behind,  and  the  other  two  continued  ckne 
together,fBtnck  and  cut  every  yard,  when  he  made  a  loose  as  his 
last  effort  and  catched  them  within  twenty  yards  of  the  eoding  post 
dead  rua,  and  their  riders  almost  exhausted;  when  Partner  brake 
down  and  Looby  yielded  the  victory,  scarcely  by  half  the  head,  and 
with  it  his  life,  for  he  died  immediately  after  the  heat' 

No  trace  of  ihis  race  appears  in  the  *  Sacing  Calendar,^  but 
Ibe  letter,  which  is  wi&out  date,  must  have  been  written  be* 
twe^i  the  years  1725  and  1731,  as  the  Duke  was  <m  the 
Turf  during  that  period ;  in  the  latter  year  he  died,  and  we 
find  Mr.  Panton's  ch.  h.  Partner  was  running  in  those  years. 
We  trust,  however,  that  no  lovers  of  horses  at  the  present 
day,  however  desirous  they  may  be  of  improving  the  breed,  or 
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of  obtainijig  B^beteiiee  and  endnraaoe,  would  •deeire  to  lesort 
to  eoidi  httrEarouB  teatB  as  that  just  des^bed. 

It  will  be  obfseryed  that  in  the  above  t$ee,  all  tlu^ee  horses 

weie  AxabB  on  th^  father'e  side.;  but  we  most  caution  our 

readers  not  to  confound  Lord  Godolj^nn's  Arabian  there  too^ 

tioned  with  the  celebrated  horse  of  that  name.     For  although 

it  is  just  possible  that  the  latter  hsLyix^  been  bom  in  1724 

might  have  been  the  sire  of  6hahes|>aur>  it  is  ineoneistent  with 

all  iSauadL  is  recorded  of  Ufi  hktoiy  that  ke  ehouM  have  been  put 

into  ike  stud  thus  early.     Our  ivason,  however,  for  drafwing 

attention  to  the  Arab  blood  exhibited  in  the  above  race  is  for 

the  purpose  of  showini;  that  we  have  some  means  of  testing  the 

pow^  of  endurance  in  modern  English  horses,     llieinel  no 

reason  for  supposing  tiiat  the  race  <^  Arab  honus  has  in  any 

way  deterioreied,  bm  it  is  most  likely  Ylhongk  Mr.  Palgrave 

dAmeB  it)  that  the  interooume  between  Arabia  and  other  parts 

of  ike  woddy  especially  betweeuAnibia  and  ladm,  and  the  hi^ 

paces  given  &r  horses  at  Caleiitta  and  Bcaibay,  have  had  me 

effect  of  obtaining  from  the  Nedjed^  and  from  the  Aneeza  tribe, 

the  very  best  hearses  Ihat  Arabia  pmhices.     Now  for  years 

past,  Arabs  and  English  horses  have  been  pitted  against  one 

another  in  every  desonptbn  of  race,  not  only  so  as  to  test 

speed,  but  also  their  powers  •of  endurance;  and  Ihe  result  is 

dbat  no  differences  of  weight,  speaking  in  racing  langni^e,  and 

no  length  of  course,  can  brii^  Ikem  together.     The  orainary 

flUowanoe  to  an  Arab  in  India  is  two  stone,  but  no  Arab  yet 

has  been  found  who  with  this  allowanee  can  beat  a  second-rate 

I'WKw^  horse.     Indeed  the  testimony  of  Indian  sportsmen  is 

umorm  Ihat  a  good  English  horse  with  10  St.  7  lbs.  can  ^ve 

aa  Arab  any  amount  of  wfflgfat  possible,  and  over  any  course 

long  or  short 

There  is  another  field  to  which  we  may  look  with  advantage 
in  fioiming  an  opinion  on  this  alleged  deterioration,  viz.  the  state 
of  our  cavalry.  In  this  department  we  go  more  upcm  Mood 
tkan  fbcmerly,  and  with  reason,  fin:  it  is  found  that  there  is 
notking  like  high-^breeduig  for  carrying  heavy  weights  when 
any  paee  is  required.  General  Daumas,  in  his  mteresting 
wnek  oa  the  horses  of  die  Sahara,  tells  us  that  the  Chasseoxs 
d'Afrique^  who  are  mounted  on  little  Barbs,  weigh  more  than 
159  Hlogmmmes  or  25  stone,  on  going  into  the  field.  The 
EBgliAlight  dragoon,  aooontred  Si  matclilng  ord«,  wei«^ 
between  18  and  19  stone,  and  it  was  frmnd  during  the  Afghan 
war  that  no  horses  went  throu^  the  campaign  so  wqU  as  the 
Arabs  of  the  3rd  dngoons,  which  averaged  below  14  hands  2 
inches  in  height.     This  power  in  weltbred  horses  to  carry 
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weight  was  noticed  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  the  seyen- 
teenth  century^  who^  speaking  of  the  efficiency  of  blood  horses, 
with  seemingly  little  substance,  to  carry  heavy  weights  in  war, 
makes  a  pithy  remark  as  to  the  superior  quality  of  bone  in  such 
animals  over  those  of  lower  caste :— > 

'Though  I  hare  been  informed  in  France  by  an  old  officer  of  the 
army  in  Henry  lY/s  time,  that  he  had  often  seen  a  Barb  beat  down 
by  the  superior  strength  of  a  large  Flanders  horse '  (this,  of  course, 
is  due  to  the  greater  weight  of  the  latter),  *  I  have  experienced  this 
difference  between  the  bone  of  the  leg  of  a  Barbary  horse  and  one 
from  Flanders — ^namely,  that  the  cavity  of  the  bone  in  one  shall 
hardly  admit  of  a  straw,  whilst  yon  may  thrust  your  finger  into 
that  of  the  other/ 

Now  if  strong  thorough-bred  horses  were  really  disappearing 
from  this  country,  it  would  foUow  that  the  difficulty  to  obtain 
well-bred  horses  for  our  cavalry,  and  the  prices  to  be  given  for 
them,  would  immediately  increase.  We  are  informed,  however, 
on  high  military  authority  that  at  no  previous  period  has  our 
cavalry  or  artillery  been  so  well  mounted  as  at  this  day,  and 
that  the  opinion  of  those  most  competent  to  form  a  sound 
judgment  is  that  we  are  very  superior  in  weight  and  action  to 
the  mounted  troops  of  any  continental  army.  Last  year  some 
of  our  military  men  of  high  rank  attended  the  great  review  of 
the  French  army  at  Ch&lons,  where  there  were  eight  regiments 
of  heavy  cavalry,  four  of  carabineers  and  four  of  cuirassiers, 
all  very  fine  corps,  but  mounted  on  horses  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  English  officers  present,  would  only  have  been  thought 
good  enough  for  light  cavalry  in  England.  The  regulation 
price  for  such  horses  in  this  country  is  30/.  at  four  years 
old,  and  the  demand  is  so  well  supplied,  that  about  924  re- 
mounts being  required  annually  for  the  home  service,  only 
12  are  wanting  at  the  present  moment  to  complete  the  establish- 
ment. It  is  right  to  add,  however,  that  the  recent  regulations 
by  which  horses  are  purchased  at  four  years  old  for  30/.,  instead 
of,  as  formerly,  25  guineas  at  three  years  old,  have  given  great 
dissatisfaction  in  the  breeding  districts  of  England,  and  it  is 
alleged  have  furnished  a  worse  description  of  horse  to  Govern- 
ment. It  is  said  that  the  horse  which  the  fiumer  could  affiord 
to  sell  for  the  lower  price  at  three  years  old,  often  grows  into 
a  horse  worth  70/.  at  four,  and  as  the  English  farmer  cannot 
afford  to  sell  his  four  years  old  at  the  regulation  price,  he  sells 
elsewhere  or  ceases  to  breed  horses  for  the  cavalry,  and  English 
regimenjfi  quartered  even  in  Yorkshire  have  to  resort  to  Irdand 
for  their  horses. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  from  abroad  for  horses  of 
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good  substance  and  quality  is  steadily  increasing,  and  animals 
which  formerly  went  into  the  line  as  troopers  are  eagerly 
bought  up  as  officers'  chargers  for  Germany*  The  following 
return  from  the  Board  of  Trade  shows  how  much  the  exporta- 
tion of  valuable  horses  is  increasing,  for  it  is  probable  that  the 
real  value  is  at  least  double  that  given  as  declared  in  the  return. 

Statistical  Department,  22nd  Octobor,  1868. 
Namber  and  Declared  Real  Value  of  Horses  Exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  each  Year  from  1853  to  1862.* 


Yean. 

Number. 

Dec.  Val. 

Yearn. 

Number. 

Dec  Val. 

1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 

1,902 
2,346 
3,616 
1,708 
1,574 

£ 

85,967 
117,719 
178.622 
100.349 
117,422 

1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 

2,074 
4,410 
3,199 
2,954 
4,348 

£ 
130,873 
223,085 
205,033 
237,813 
270,611 

On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  horses  are  imported  annually, 
as  the  following  return  shows : — 

Nomber  and  Value  of  Horses  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in 

each  of  the  Years  1853  to  1862. 


Years. 

Namber. 

Comp.  VaL 

Years. 

Number. 

Comp.  VaL 

£ 

£ 

1853 

6,819 

41,049t 

1858 

3,458 

103,740t 

1854 

6,063 

133,386 

1859 

2,130 

63,900 

1855 

2,432 

60,800 

1860 

1,761 

51^,830 

1856 

2,979 

74,475 

1861 

1,595 

37,693 

1857 

2,807 

70,175 

1862 

1,978 

40,581 

Many  of  these  foreign  horses  come  from  Prussia,  and  are 
of  pure  English  blood ;  but  being  kept  in  their  own  country 
till  they  are  five  years  old  and  well  broken,  they  are  bought 
np  eagerly  at  hi^h  prices  for  fashionable  town  equipages;  the 
htfger  portion  oi  them  are,  however,  Belgian  and  North  Ger- 
man horses,  now  much  used  in  England  for  agricultural  and 
railway  purposes* 

On  the  whole,  we  may  perhaps  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
although  there  are  many  causes  in  operation  to  make  the  highest 

*  The  export  is  principally  to  France. 

t  Official  value  in  the  year  1853.  The  computed  real  value  was 
not  given  previously  to  the  year  1854. 
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olasB  of  horse  scaree  and  difficult  to  be  founds  the  balance  of 
evidence  tends  to  show  that  at  least  as  many  first-rate  animals 
^e  produced  now  as  at  any  previous  period.  Enough,  however, 
has  been  said  to  demonstrate  that,  if  no  deterioration  in  the 
English  horse  has  actually  taken  place,  two  causes  are  at  work 
on  which  breeders,  and  especially  country  gentlemen,  should 
carefully  keep  their  eyes,  mm  the  evident  tendency  of  each  of 
them,  sooner  or  later,  to  produce  most  injurious  results.  The 
one  is,  the  avidity  with  which  all  our  best  horses  and  mares  are 
bought  up  for  foreign  parts ;  and  the  other,  as  before  indicated, 
the  mcreasing  number  of  worthless  thorough-bred  horses  pro- 
duced every  year,  a  large  majority  of  which,  from  ill-considered 
motives  of  economy,  are  sent  into  the  stud. 

The  remedy  to  be  applied  is,  we  firmly  believe,  in  the  hands 
of  our  landed  gentry,  as  we  shall  presendy  endeavour  to  show ; 
but  we  desire,  in  the  first  instance,  to  attack  that  curious 
problem,  the  mode  by  which  so  very  artificial  an  animal  as  the 
English  thorough-bred  horse  has  been  produced*  It  is  avowed 
on  all  hands  that  upon  the  thorough-bred  horse  depend  all  our 
superior  animals,  weight-carrying  hunters,  first-class  carriage- 
horses,  and  superior  hacks.  All  attempts,  therefore,  to  main- 
tam  or  improve  our  national  breed  of  .horses  must  be  founded 
on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  what  this  animal  is,  and  how  by 
a  succession  of  judicious  crosses,  and  intermixtures  of  foreign 
blood,  the  modem  English  racer  has  been  made  a  superior  ani- 
mal to  any  that  the  best  stables  of  Arabia  or  the  Sahara  can 
produce.* 

First  of  all  we  have  to  ask,  like  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the 
celebrated  discussion  on  a  pound,  ^  What  is  a  thorough-bred 
*  horse  ? '  It  will  be  seen  that  the  answer  is  by  no  means  s^xsl 
easy  one. 

But  before  we  inquire  into  the  derivation  of  the  thorough- 
bred horse,  there  are  one  or  two  questions  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  animal  of  great  interest,  and  on  which  opinions 
are  much  divided.  Is  the  wild  horse  to  be  found  now  in  any 
part  of  the  world, — the  primitive  wild  horse,  we  mean,  as  dis- 
tinguishable from  horses  become  wild  like  those  in  South 
Apierica  and  the  Philippines  ?  Do  our  domesticated  breeds  of 
horses  descend  from  one  or  from  several  stocks  ? 

Although  the  horse,  in  the  language  of  Buffon,  is  the  noblest 

*  According  to  Abd-el-Kader,  the  Barb  is  a  superior  horse  to  the 
Arab,  and  in  the  great  race  in  Egypt  described  by  Greneral  Daumas, 
a  Barb  of  M.  de  Lesseps  beat  the  best  Arab  horses  that  the  Pacha 
could  match  against  him. 
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€onqaest  aobieved  hj  maB,  it  ia  remarkable  how  gradual  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  animal  has  been  over  many  parts  oi  the  worlds  and 
how  comparatively  little  he  is  employed,  except  in  the  most 
civilified  countries,  even  at  the  present  day.  America,  Aus- 
tralasia, the  Philippine  Islands,  as  is  well  known,  had  no  horses 
till  introduced  by  Europeans.  The  greater  part  of  Africa 
is  to  this  day  without  horses ;  for  although  from  time  imme- 
morial an  excellent  breed  has  existed  on  its  Mediterranean 
boundary,  as  also  in  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  the  only  Negro 
races  in  the  interior  who  possess  the  animal  appear  to  have 
obtained  it  from  Arab  unmigrants,  and  in  South  Africa 
it  has  been  introduced  by  the  Dutch  and  the  English.  Even 
in  the  East,  the  probable  home  of  the  horse,  he  is,  speaking 
generally,  not  used,  either  .for  agriculture  or  draught.  On 
the  other  hand,  horses  are  to  be  round,  and  even  two  distinct 
breeds  of  them,  in  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  of 
the  Pacific,  far  removed  from  the  limits  of  early  navigation. 
But  when  we  look  back  to  an  earlier  geological  period,  we  find 
horses  much  more  equably  distributed  over  the  earth.  In 
America,  for  example,  the  fossil  remains  are  plentiful,  and  are 
not  distinguishable  from  the  living  animal,  except  perhaps  by 
a  greater  curvature  of  the  fore  teeth.  Still  older  formations  in 
India  present  a  distinct  species  of  horse,  which  must  have  pre- 
sented a  droll  appearance,  with  extra  hoofs  dangling  at  his 
fetlocks,  as  he  groped  or  waddled  through  the  swamps  of  that 
age.  The  curious  in  these  matters  may  see  specimens  of 
this  horse  in  the  British  Musemn.  A  very  late  discovery 
in  the  South  of  France  has  disclosed  a  period  when  the  horse 
ran  wild  there,  and  when  the  population,  albeit  armed  only 
with  flint  weapons,  lived  on  it  as  food. 

Down  to  modern  times  writers  on  natural  history  agreed 

that  our  domestic  breeds  of  horses  spring  from  one  stock ;  and, 

according  to  Professor  Low,  ^  we  may  safely  assume  that  the 

'  differences  which  we  observe  in  them  are  the  result  of  the 

'  difierent^conditions  as  to  food,  temperature,  and  other  external 

*  agents  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.'*     The  difficulty, 

however,  of  believing  that  a  Shetland  pony  can  ever  grow  into 

a  dray  horse,  or  vice  versd;  the  occurrence  of  distinct  breeds 

of  ponies  in  conjunction  with  races  of  large  horses  in  many 

parts  of  the  world,  and  other  considerations,  have  led  many 

recent  inquirers  to  conclude  that  our  oiodem  horses  descend 

ttoxa  several  original  stocks.     Our  countryman,  Col.  Hamilton 

Smith,  was  the  first  to  start  this  theory,  which  will  be  found 

*  Breeds  of  Domestic  Animals  in  the  Britiah  Islands,  foL  1842. 
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in  his  interestmg  work  on  the  Horse.  Mr.  Crawfurd,  the  dis- 
tinguished President  of  the  Ethnological  Society,  who  startled 
the  theological  world  with  his  *  Forty  Adams'  hypothesis,  has 
mounted  his*  hobby  in  respect  to  &e  equine  race  with  still 
more  confidence,  and  his  acquaintance  widi  the  horse  in  many 
parts'  of  the  East  has  enabled  him  to  bring  much  original 
matter  to  bear  on  the  subject.  But  Herr  Pitzinger,  whose 
essay  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article,  developes  the  theory 
with  the  greatest  fulness.  With  laudable  German  industry, 
he  has  studied  all  the  authorities  bearing  on  his  subject,  and 
then,  armed  with  so  much  learning,  has  thought  himself  entitled 
to  launch  one  or  two  additional  theories  of  his  own. 

For  example,  after  laying  down  that  the  wild  horse  of  more 
than  one  species  is  still  to  be  found  in  Central  Asia,  he  deriTes 
all  modem  horses  from  the  following  distinct  stocks : 

1.  The  hairless  horse,  equus  nudus. 

2.  The  wild  Eastern  horse  or  Tarpan,  e,  caballus. 

3.  The  light  horse,  e.  velox. 

4. '  The  heavy  horse,  e.  robtistus, 

5.  The  pony,  e.  nanus. 

The  evidence  on  which  the  equtis  nudus  has  been  erected  into 
a  species  gives  an  instructive  view  of  the  facility  with  which  a 
German  professor,  sitting  in  his  study,  can  construct  '  a  camel 
'  out  of  the  depth  of  his  own  consciousness'  without  ever  having 
seen,  or  caring  to  see,  one.  It  seems  that  a  horse  without  hair 
was  exhibited  in  Berlin  in  1798,  and  two  or  three  other  spe- 
cimens have  been  seen  in  German  menageries  during  the  present 
century.  On  these  individuals  he  founds  his  class,  but  is  rather 
puzzled  as  to  what  part  of  tUe  world  to  locate  the  original 
stock  in.  _  He  states  that  one  of  the  Oudh  princes  lately  in 
Europe  asserted  that  he  had  seen  whole  troops  of  them  in 
Caubul,  but,  as  the  English  do  not  mention  the  animal,  he  does 
not  dwell  on  this  testimony,  and  thinks  Beloochistan  must  be 
their  modem  habitat  I  We  may  state,  on  the  authority,  we 
believe,  of  Professor  Owen,  that  no  practical  naturalist  admits 
a  nude  variety  of  horse,  though  there  might  be  some  ground 
for  it  from  the  analogy  of  nitked  dogs. 

With  respect  to  the  English  thorough-bred  horse,  M.  Fitzin^er 
has  also  struck  out  a  novel  theory.  He  defines  the  Enghsh 
thorough-bred  horse  as  derived  entirely  from  Oriental  progeni- 
tors—and therein  he  agrees  with  most  accredited  English  autho- 
rities. But  there  are  three  groups  or  strains  of  blood  well  known 
on  the  Turf,  called  the  Herod,  the  Eclipse,  and  the  Matchem 
lines,  which,  as  Professor  Low  well  says,  is  a  classification  often 
used  for  utility,  but  has  no  scientific  accuracy '  from  the  mixture 
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'  of  blood  that  has  taken  place.'  Our  German  author,  however, 
gives  an  apparent  value  at  once  to  the  theory,  for  he  boldlv 
states  that  the  dams  of  all  modem  race-horses  were  twelve  Arab 
or  Barb  mares  imported  by  Charles  IL,  and  that  the  sires  of  the 
respective  stocks  were  the  B jerly  Turk,  a  Turkoman  horse ; 
the  Godolphin  Arabian,  a  Barb ;  and  the  Darlej  Arabian,  an 
Arab.  It  is  needless  to  saj  that  there  is  not  the  least  authority 
for  this  statement.  We  know  nothing  of  the  pedigree  or  deri- 
vation of  the  royal  mares  imported  by  Charles'  II.,  as  no  trace 
has  yet  been  discovered  of  the  quarter  whence  they  were  pro- 
cured. The  Byerly  Turk  was  a  horse  obtained  at  the  siege  of 
Vienna,  and  was  ridden  as  charger  by  a  Captain  Byerly,  in 
Ejng  William's  wars  in  Ireland.  If  Herr  Fitzinger  had  ever 
seen  a  Turkoman  horse,  or  had  duly  attended  to  his  authority, 
the  judicious  Col.  Hamilton  Smith,  he  never  would  have  derived 
a  Btilam  of  iUustrious  racers  from  that  wy,  cross-made,  but 
slow  breed,  the  Turkoman,  whose  principal  qualification  is  to 
be  able  to  march  fifty  miles  a  day  for  fifty  days  in  succession. 
The  Byerly  Turk  was  no  doubt  either  an  Arab  or  a  Barb,  but 
more  probably  the  former.  Nor  is  there  any  authorify  for 
holding  the  Godolphin  Arabian  to  have  been  a  Barb.  He  has 
been  sometimes  thought  to  have  been  so,  from  the  extraordinarily 
high  crest  which  is  given  him  in  his  pictures,  especially  in  that 
by  Stubbs,  which,  however,  was  not  taken  from  the  life.  But 
this  peculiarity,  perhaps  an  exaggeration  of  tiie  original  painter, 
is  no  test  of  race,  andlawrence  describes  having  seen  an  Eng- 
lish  thorough-bred  horse  at  Tattersall's,  in  the  last  century, 
with  a  crest  equally  high.  The  late  Mr.  Charles  Long,  the 
magistrate,  who  had  paid  much  attention  to  this  subject,  had 
heard  a  tradition  in  his  youth  that  tiiis  celebrated  horse,  whose 
blood  is  said  to  mingle  with  that  of  nearly  eveiy  superior  horse 
known  in  England,  was  a  present  from  the  Sultan  to  Louis 
XI  v.,  in  which  case  he  was  most  probably  an  Arab.  English 
writers,  however,  generally  agree  that  the  tiiorough-bred  horse 
18  a  pure  descendant  of  Arabs  and  Barbs  imported  into  this 
ooimtry  witiiout  intermixture  of  other  blood.  Arab  horses  are 
traced  back  in  the  *  Stud  Book'  and '  Racing  Calendar '  as  far  as 
the  animal  which  Gervase  Markham  imported  from  Constanti- 
nople, and  sold  to  James  I. ;  but,  in  fact,  they  were  brought  to 
England  at  much  earlier  dates.  Several  Arabs  are  mentioned  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Commonwealth,  of  whom  Place's 
White  Turk  is  the  most  celebrated ;  and  Charles  II.,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  imported  some  mares,  of  which  we  will  speak 
presentiy.  On  examining  the  records,  however,  on  which  tnese 
opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  thorough-bred  horse  are  founded. 
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it  will  be  seen  that  the  evidence  is  very  deficient ;  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  think  that  there  is  much  more  real  English 
blood  at  the  bottom  of  our  thorough-bred  BtodL  than  is  usually 
aupposed. 

On  looking  back  for  notices  of  English  horses^  we  get  little 
that  is  valuable  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century^ 
though^  curiously  enough,  in  the  very  first  authentic  tnention 
of  our  island,  in  Caesar's  '  Commentaries/  we  find  the  native 
horse  filling  a  most  prominent  place.  In  his  diapter  on  the 
cavalry  conflict  between  himself  and  the  Britons,  Cadsar  admits 
that  the  latter  had  the  best  of  it,  and  that  his  troops,  finghtened 
at  the  unaccustomed  mode  of  warfare,  had  to  cut  themselves  a 
way  out  from  amongst  the  chariots  and  horse  who  had  sur- 
rounded them.  The  mode  of  employing  horses  in  wai^  by  the 
Britons  appears  to  have  been  twofold,  as  troopers,  and  in 
chariots.  La  tlie  latter  they  drove  in  detachments  boldly  against 
the  enemy's  line,  which  they  (^W  broke,  and  then  getting  in- 
termixed with  the  Soman  horse,  the  British  would  descend  and 
fight  on  foot,  leaving  the  drivers  to  take  oif  the  chariots  to 
some  rallying  point,  where,  if  pressed  by  the  enemy,  the  foot 
soldiers  would  regain  their  conveyances  and  drive  off.  These 
tactics,  says  Caesar,  gave  them  all  the  quickness  of  cavalry  with 
the  steadiness  of  foot,  and  it  appears  clearly  that  the  most  effec- 
tive opposition  he  encountered  arose  firom  this  species  of  arm* 
The  movements  thus  described  undoubtedly  show  tiiat  the 
British  horses  must  have  been  animals  of  good  speed  and  sub- 
stance, and  excellently  trained ;  and  therefore  the  fact  seema 
well  established,  as  from  the  soil  and  climate  might  have  been 
presumed  d,  priori,  that  these  islands  possessed  an  excellent  in- 
digenous race  of  horses,  and  not  mere  ponies  as  has  been  some* 
times  supposed.  Of  succeeding  ages  we  know  nothing,  but  &om 
the  Saxon  names  of  Hengist  (Hengst?)  and  Horsa,  we  may 
conclude  that  these  horsey  appellatives  were  attributable  to  the 
animals  they  imported  from  Germany.  The  Normans,  ne 
doubt,  brought  here  some  well'-bred  continental  horses,  which, 
through  Spain,  were  probably  mostly  of  Afirican  origin  or 
Barbs ;  and  the  Crusades,  it  is  clear,  were  the  means  o£  intro- 
ducing Arabs  of  high  lineage  into  English  as  well  as  continental 
stabler 

Blundeville  is  the  first  systematic  English  writer  on  horse- 
manship whom  we  are  acquainted  with.  He  was  a  Norfolk 
squire  who  hailed  from  Newton  Flotman  in  that  county,  and 
his  work,  entitled  *  The  Foure  Chiefest  OflSces  belonging  to 
'  Horsemanship,'  was  published  in  ISSS.  It  is  very  bificy, 
but  GontainB  little  original  matter,  being,  as  he  says,  ^  painfuUie 
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'  cdOlected  out  of  many  autiiora.'  For  thifl  reason  perhaps  it  ie^ 
tliat»  copying  for  the  most  part  foreign  writers^  he  makes  little 
or  no  mention  of  English  horses^  but,  when  speaking  oi  studs 
and  the  animals  to  be  selected  for  sireB,  he  recommendB'^a 
'  Neapolitan  courser,  a  high  Almaine,  a  Hungarian,  a  Flanders^ 
'  ix  a  Friseland.'  He  also  speaks  of  ^e  Turkic  horse  (no  doubt 
an  Arab),  which  *  I  have  seen  come  as  well  into  Italy  as  inti^ 
^  England,  which  are  indifferent  fayre  to  the  eye,  though  not 
*  very  great  or  strongly  made,  yet  very  light  and  swift  in  ihmr 
'  running,  and  of  great  courage.' 

Blundeyille,  however,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
light  Irish  horse,  which  shows  that  an  excellent  race  of  nag 
horses  was  to  be  found  in  that  island  diree  hundred  years 
ago:— 

*  The  Irish  Hobbie  is  a  pretty  fiiie  horse,  having  a  good  head  afid 
bodie,  indiffbrently  well  proportioned,  saving  that  many  of  them  be 
slender  and  pin-buttocked ;  they  be  tender-mouthed,  nimble,  light, 
pleasant,  and  apt  to  be  taught ;  they  be  so  light  and  swift,  notwith- 
standing I  take  them  to  be  very  nesh*  and  tender  to  keep,  and  also 
to  be  somewhat  skittish  and  fearful,  pattly  perhaps  by  nature  and 
partly  for  lack  of  good  breaking  at  the  first.' 

The  first  who  brought  forward  protniufently  the  meritig  of 
the  English  horse  Wks  Gervase  Markh^tn.  This  name  is  ^ 
oonstantiy  cited  in  works  on  Englit^  country  life  and  spoH;, 
and  he  is  besides  such  a  pleasant  Writer  and  thoroughly  solid 
sportsman,  that  one  naturally  desires  to  know  mdre  of  him.  The 
ordinary  biographies,  howeveir,  are  very  unsatisfactory,  and  eYeh. 
that  contained  Sm  the  history  of  the  Markham  family  printed  for 
private  distribution  in  1854,  does  little  more  than  repeat  1Ji& 
vague  notices  to  be  found  of  him  in  *  Grainger'  and  elsewhere. 
Gervase  or  Jervis  Markham  (for  he  writes  himself  both  ways) 
was  the  third  son  of  a  Nottinghamshire  squire,  the  Worshipm 
Bobert  Markham  of  Gotham,  ancestor  of  the  archbishop^  and 
was  bom  in  1566.  The  father  had  a  goodly  estate,  all  of  which 
he  seems  to  have  run  through,  and  his  principal  manor  of 
Gotham,  curioiisly  en\)ugh,  fell  into  tiie  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Kewcasile,  as  great  a  lover  of  horses  as  the  spendthrift's  son 
whom  we  afe  noticing,  f    Gervase,  ia  his  early  life,  took  up  tibe 

*  Nesh,  soft 

'For  love  his  heart  is  tender  and  nesh.' — Chaucer. 
t  The  estate  of  Cotham  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants 
of  the  gteat  equestrian  Duke,  and  the  descent  is  worth  noticing. 
Henry  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  left  an  only  daughter  and 
beir,  who  married  Holies,  Earl  of  Clare,  created  Dnke  of  Newcastle  % 
the  latter  dnke  alto  left  an  only  daughter  and  faeir^  who  married  the 
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profeBflion  of  anns^  but  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to  sport, 
for  his  works  show  that  there  was  no  species  of  country  amuse- 
ment in  which  he  was  not  a  thorough  adept.  He  describes 
every  kind  of  chase  then  practised  with  great  zest,  including 
the  '  moist  delight '  of  otter  hunting ;  but  he  condemns  coursing 
as  pitiful  and  unfair.  He  also  tells  us  of  the  steeple-chases 
then  in  use,  under  the  designation  of  wild-goose  chase,  and 
describes  a  dra^  so  vividly  that  it  might  be  taken  (unless  the 
catte  mentioned  in  it  were  a  live  animal)  for  an  account  of  a 
modem  drag  by  the  young  officers  of  the  Household  Brigade  at 
Windsor : — 

'*  There  is  also  another  chase  (if  I  may  without  offence  so  term  ii\ 
at  least  a  sport  I  am  sure  it  is,  when  swift  hounds  hunt  a  catte, 
which  is  by  some  huntsman  drawn  in  a  long  string  three  or  four 
miles  at  the  most  up  and  down  the  fields,  either  crosse  plowed 
lands,  or  thwart  green  fields,  leaping  ditches,  hedges,  or  other  pales, 
rales,  or  fences,  or  running  throwe  waters,  as  the  leader  of  the 
catte  shall  think  best 

*  This  chase  or  sport  we  heer  in  England  call  a  traine  scent,  and 
is  altogether  used  for  the  tryall  of  matches  between  horse  and  horse.' 

This  love  of  sport  led  him  into  the  celebrated  dispute  with 
Lord  Darcy,  whom  he  justly  offended  by  riding  over  his  hound 
'  Bowzer,'  but  who  maligned  him  in  such  very  coarse  language 
that  Gervase  sent  him  a  challenge.  For  this  outrage  on 
nobility  the  Star  Chamber  fined  him  500/.  (not  10,000/.  as 
erroneously  stated  by  Hume), '  so  fine  a  thing  was  it  in  those 
*  days  to  be  a  Lord,'  being  the  natural  reflection  of  Lord  Lans- 
down,  from  whom  Hume  cites  the  incident.  Markham  addicted 
himself,  however,  very  early  in  life  to  literature,  and  we  have 
poems  of  his  publish^  in  1595. .  His  first  work  on  Horses  was 
even  earlier,  and  is  entitled  *  How  to  chuse,  ride,  traine,  and  diet 
'  both  hunting  horses  and  running  horses,'  and  was  published  in 
1593.  From  this  time  till  the  date  of  his  death,  circa  1646, 
his  pen  seems  to  have  been  incessantly  at  work.  Indeed,  from 
a  curious  memorandum  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  Star, 
tioners'  Company,  it  seems  that  he  was  in  the  pay  of  the 
booksellers,  as  he  pledged  himself  in  1617  'not  to  write  any 
'  more  books  to  be  printed  of  the  diseases  of  cattle,  &c. '  He  is 
also  said  to  have  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  civil  wars, 
but  it  is  probable  that  he  has  been  confounded  with  another 
of  the  same  name^  as  he  must  have  been  seventy-four  years 

second  (Harley)  Earl  of  Oxford ;  the  earl's  daughter  married  the  Dake 
of  Portland,  and  Urns  carried  all  the  great  possessions  of  the  first 
Dakes  of  Newcastle  (Cavendish)  into  the  Portland  familjr. 
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.of  age  when  the  wars  commenced.  It  has  abo  been  doubted 
Mrhether  he  was  the  hero  of  the  romantic  duel  recorded  in  the 
'  Biographia  Britannica/  where  a  Gervase  Markham  met  Sir 
John  Holies  in  Sherwood  Forest,  accompanied  by  a  large  party 
on  horseback,  including  ladies.  Holies,  it  seems,  had  been 
seeking  his  antagonist  for  a  long  time  ineffectually  ;  so  on  this 
sudden  rencounter,  he  seized  the  opportunity  and  made  his 
enemy  dismount,  and  in  the  face  of  a  goodly  company  a  com- 
bat with  swords  ensued,  the  issue  of  which  was  tnat  Gervase 
was  left  sprawling  on  the  grass,  and  is  said  to  have  been  dis- 
abled for  me.  As  the  paternal  estate  of  Gotham  had  got  into 
the  Holies  family,  it  is  easy  to  belieye  that  no  good  feeling 
existed  towards  them  on  the  part  of  the  Markhams,  although 
the  immediate  cause  of  quarrel  assigned  in  the  anecdote  arose 
from  the  tender  relations  existing  between  Gervase  and  the 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  of  whom  '  he  was  a  great  confidant, 
*  and  was  usually  in  those  days  termed  her  champion.'  There 
is  no  writer  of  that  period  from  whom  so  much  authentic  in- 
formation on  English  horses  can  be  obtained;  and  it  clearly 
appears  from  the  following  extracts  that  at  the  time  when 
Arabs  and  Barbs  were  first  introduced  into  this  country,  pure 
English-bred  horses  were  enabled  to  meet  them  on  the  Turf 
on  equal  terms : — 

'  Some  former  writers,  whether  out  of  want  of  experience,  or  to 
flatter  novelties,  or  else  collecting  their  workes  from  other  writings, 
in  which  not  finding  the  English  horse  named,  they  have  thereupon 
concluded  that  the  English  horse  is  a  great  strong  jade,  deep-ribbed, 
sid-bellied,  with  strong  leggs,  and  good  hoofes,  yet  fitter  for  the 
cart  than  either  the  saddle  or  any  worthy  imployment.  How  false 
this  is,  all  English  horsemen  know,  and  myself  dare  boldly  justifie : 
fi»r  the  true  English  horse  indeed, — ^him  I  mean  that  is  bred  under  a 
good  clime,  on  firme  ground,  and  in  a  pure  and  temperate  zone — ^is  of 
tall  stature  and  of  large  proportions ;  his  head,  though  not  so  fine 
as  either  the  Barbaries  or  Turkes,  yet  it  is  leane,  long,  and  well 
fashioned,  his  crest  is  hie  . . .  but  thin,  firm,  and  strong :  his  chyne  is 
straight  and  broad,  and  all  his  lims  large,  lean,  fiat,  and  excellently 
jointed  in  them*  exceeding  any  horse  of  any  countrey  whatever.^  Now 
for  their  inward  goodness ;  first  for  their  valore  and  indurance  in  the 
wars,  I  have  seene  them  sufier  and  execute  as  much  and  more  than 
ever  I  noted  in  any  other  of  forraine  creation.  For  swiftness  what . 
nation  hath  brought  foorth  that  horse  which  hath  exceeded  the 
£nglish  ?  for  proofe  whereof  we  have  this  example :  when  the  best 
Barbaries  that  ever  were  in  my  remembrance  were  in  their  prime, 
I  saw  them  overmnne  by  a  black  Hobbie  at  Salesburie  of  Maister 
Carlton's,  and  yet  that  Hobbie  was  more  overmnne  by  a  horse  of 
Maister  Blackstone's  called  Valentine,  which  ValenHne^  neither  in 
MmUngnorrummnfffWas  ever  equalled,  ^  was  a  pkune^bred  English 
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horse  both  by  syre  and  dam.  AgAuiy  ^or  infinite  labour  and  long 
induranoe,  which  is  easiest  to  be  seen  in  oar  English  hunting 
matches,  I  have  not  seen  anj  horse  able  to  compare  with  the  English 
horse/ 

He  then  eiveB  an  accurate  account  of  the  Arab  and  Barb 
horse^  and  his  language  bIiowb  that  these  horses  were  well 
known  in  England^  although  it  is  usually  stated  that  the  Arab 
imported  by  Markham  himself  was  tlie  first  introduced  into 
this  country : — 

<  Next  to  the  English  horse  I  place  the  courser  of  Naples.  Next 
these  the  Turkie  horse  is  an  excellent  beast  I  doe  not  mean  those 
horses  which  have  been  bred  in  the  Turks'  first  dominions,  but  those 
horses  which  I  have  seen,  all  which  have  been  said  to  come  from 
Constantinople,  hare  been  horses  of  most  delicate  shape,  pace,  and 
metal ;  they  have  not  been  of  any  monstrous  size,  but  inclining  to  a 
middle  size,  or  indifferancie  of  height ;  they  are  finely-headed  almost 
as  the  Barbaries ;  they  have  most  excellent  forehands,  both  for 
length,  depth,  and  proportion ;  their  limbs  are  straight,  yet  rather 
small  than  great ;  their  hoofs  are  long  and  narrow  (a  great  proof  of 
swiftness)  $  their  coats  are  smooth  and  short,  and  all  their  members 
of  suitable  qualities ;  they  are  of  great  courage  and  swiftness,  for 
I  have  seen  them  used  at  our  English  bell-courses. 

*Next  the  Turke  I  place  the  Barbaric ;  they  are  beyond  all  horses 
whatsoever  for  delicacy  of  shape  and  proportion ;  they  are  swift 
beyond  other  forraign  horses,  and  to  that  use  in  England  we  only 
imploy  them ;  yet  are  their  races  only  upon  hard  grounds,  for  in 
soft  or  deep  ground  they  have  neither  strength  nor  delight ;  their 
colours  are  for  the  most  part  gray  or  flea-bitten.' 

If^  then,  English  horses  were  thus  appreciated  at  the  cchu* 
mencanent  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  thus  proved  them- 
sdves  superior  to  the  imported  Arabs  and  Barbs,  can  it  be 
doubted  when  attempts  to  improve  our  breed  by  foreign  blood 
veere  made,  that  English  mares  were  employed  ?  But  we  are 
not  left  to  speculation  on  this  subject :  Markham^  when  speak- 
ing of  breedmg,  reconunends — 

'  A  Neapolitan  courser  with  the  fayrest  English  mare  that  can 
be  gotten.  The  next  to  him  is  the  Turke ;  but  if  you  breed  only 
for  swiftness^  then  the  Barbaric  horse  is  only  best^  breeding  eithc»^ 
upon  a  mare  of  his  own  countroy,  upon  a  Turkie  mare  or  English  ^ 
bat  if  you  would  breed  only  a  tough  hunting  horse,  there  is  none 
better  yas  by  daily  experience  we  find)  than  Uie  fayro4)red  English 
horse  and  ^glish  mare.' 

So  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  writing  somewhat  later  in  the 
century  (circa  1640-45),  speaks  equally  strongly  of  jSnglish 
mares*     He  says : — 

'  The  best  stallion  is  a  well-ehosea  Barb  or  a  beautiful  Sptfifish 
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horse.  Some  people  pretend  that  a  Barb  or  a  G^et  produce  too 
small  a  breed.  There  is  no  fear  of  having  too  small  horses  in  England, 
since  the  coolness  and  moisture  of  the  climate  and  fatness  of  the 
land  rather  produces  horses  too  large. 

*  In  the  choice  of  breeding-mares,  I  would  advise  you  to  take 
either  a  weU-shaped  Spanish  one  or  a  Neapolitan.  But  when  these 
are  not  easily  obtained,  choose  a  beautiful  English  mare,  which  is  as 
good  as  any,  provided  she  be  of  a  good  colour  and  well  marked, 
both  which  qualifications  are  necessary  to  produce  a  handsome 
breed.* 

We  are  able  to  conclude  also  on  other  grounds  that  very  few 
Arab  and  Barb  mares  were  brought  to  this  country.  Even  at 
the  present  day,  when  the  intercourse  with  Arabia  and  the 
Barbary  coast  is  so  great,  we  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  procure 
mares  of  high  lineage.  It  is  not  that  in  those  countries  the 
mare  is  thought  more  influential  on  the  oflspring  than  the  sire^ 
Abd-eUKadr  asserts  that  exactly  the  contrary  opinion  is  held 
by  the  Arabs ;  but  the  reason  is  that  in  those  horse-breeding 
conmiunities,  a  well-bred  mare  is  looked' upon  as  the  main  sup- 
port of  the  family,  and  if  she  be  sold,  the  occupants  of  the  tent 
must  starve.  Besides  which  the  Arabs  ride  mares  only,  horses 
being  found  by  them  too  noisy  for  predatory  and  nocturnal 
expeditions.  In  fact,  the  only  high-bred  mares  we  know  of  as 
imported  into  this  country,  are  those  procured  by  Charles  II., 
of  which  only  one,  the  dam  of  Dodsworth,  is  recorded  to  have 
been  a  pure  Barb.  We  have  seen  the  plausible  theory  started 
by  Herr  Fitzinger  as  to  the  breed  of  these  mares ;  but  the  only 
information  which  has  yet  been  obtained  about  them  is  to  be 
found  in  this  passage  of  the  '  Stud  Book.' 

*  King  Charles  II.  sent  abroad  the  Master  of  the  Horse  to  procure 
a  number  of  horses  and  mares  for  breeding,  and  the  mares  brought 
over  by  him  (as  also  many  of  their  produce)  have  since  been  called 
Boyal  mares.' 

As  it  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  much  of  our  best 
blood  is  traceable  to  these  Royal  mares,  it  is  a  matter  of  interest 
to  discover  whether  anything  more  can  be  learnt  about  them ; 
but  up  to  the  present  time  the  inquiry  has  been  fruitless.  By 
tilie  favour  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  a  search  has  been  made 
for  some  trace  of  the  commissions  to  purchase  horses  abroad^ 
but  hitherto  in  vain.  The  accounts  of  the  Master  of  the  Horse 
do  not  begin  till  the  twenty-first  yeiar  of  Charles  II.'s  reign. 
We  are  enabled,  however,  to  give  some  particular^  of  the 
horses  imported,  both  before  and  subsequently  to  that  reign, 
which  are  interesting,  as  showing  the  foreign  breeds  affectecl 
by  our  ancestors. 
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It  appears  that — 

'  In  most  of  the  reigns  anterior  to  Charles  IL  there  are  notices  of 
horses  bought  abroad  for  the  King's  use;  for  instance,  in  1511  King 
Henry  YIH.  purchased  five  horses  (for  50/.)  which  a  Frenchman 
brought  from  Rouen,  In  1520  the  King  bought  several  horses  from 
the  Low  Countries. 

^  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  are  also  several  notices  of 
horses  brought  from  abroad  by  the  Queen. 

*  In  most  instances  the  horses  came  from  Holland  and  Flanders. 

*  In  1631,  Lord  Con  way  purchased  mares  which  he  seems  to  hare 
supposed  to  be  Dutch,  but  which  his  servants  took  to  be  Spanish. 

*'  In  1632,  a  Dutchman  employed  in  draining  the  fens  in  Lincoln- 
shire, sent  as  a  present  to  Lord  Wentworth  seven  horses  procured 
from  Holland,  declared  on  their  arrival  to  be  the  finest  in  England. 

*In  1661,  George  Murray  and  others  had  a  licence  for  seven 
years  to  bring  coach-horses,  mares,  and  geldings  into  England  from 
foreign  parts,  duty  free. 

^  In  1676,  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  has  45/.  3^.  2</.  for  the 
charges  which  he  has  been  at  in  bringing  six  Spanish  horses  from 
Deal  to  London. 

^  In  1679,  Mr.  Chetwyn  paid  the  Dutch  Ambassador's  steward  for 
two  mares  for  his  Majesty's  second  coach  75^  15«. 

*•  In  1684,  Mr.  Henry  Griffith  paid  for  a  new  whole  set  of  Flanders 
coach  geldings  for  her  Majesty  580/.  \0s, 

'A.D.  1693.  For  horses  bought  by  his  Majesty^s  order  and  for 
his  Majesty's  service  in  Holland,  MMix<^n  gilders,  xv  stivers^: 
1,843/.  lOf.  ed. 

^Horses  and  mules  bought  for  his  Majesty's  use  in  Flanders, 
516/.  Is.  ed. 

*  Horses  bought  for  his  Majesty's  service  in  Flanders,  282/.  ISs.  6d.* 

The  lost  few  entries  show  the  commencement  of  the  taste 
for  those  *  dappled  Flanders  mares '  which  Pope  commemorates 
as  dragging  ^  gilt  coaches'  round  the  Ring. 

The  *  Stud  Book,'  which  professes  to  contain  the  pedigrees 
of  race-horses  from  the  Bestoration  to  the  present  time,  waa 
only  commenced  in  1791,  and  the  dams  of  the  earliest  horses 
whose  names  are  recorded  are  but  rarely  mentioned.  Even  the 
early  pedi^ees  as  given  are  but  little  to  be  relied  upon,  as  they 
seem  for  the  most  part  to  have  been  taken  from  traditional 
accounts  in  the  stable,  from  descriptions  at  the  back  of  old  pic- 
tures, and  from  advertisements,  none  of  which  had  to  pass 
muster  at  the  Heralds'  College.  But  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  original  mares  at  the  head  of  each  pedigree  were 
English. 

From  1773,  however,  when  the  '  Racing  Calendar '  was  com- 
menced in  its  present  form,  by  the  relative  of  the  present 
proprietors,  we  have  accurate  records  of  the   parentage  of 
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every  distinguished  horse  that  has  appeared  on  the  Turf.  We 
have  it  indeed  from  an  earlier  period,  as  the  '  Bacing  Calendar,' 
under  another  name,  was  first  published  in  1727>  and  was  con- 
tinued by  Reginald  Heber,  the  bookseller,  till  1773,  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Weatherby,  who  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  Match  Book  at  Newmarket  This  office  has 
continued  in  the  family  ever  since,  and  thus  an  amount  c^ 
experience  and  traditionary  knowledge  has  been  preserved  of 
the  very  highest  value  to  all  lovers  of  the  Turf.  Messrs.  Wea- 
therby have  lately  published  a  volume  including  all  the  ac- 
counts of  racing  and  race-horses  that  can  be  collected  from  1708 
to  1750. 

From  these  materials,  the  most  remarkable  fact  perhaps 
to  be  recorded  is  the  immense  infusion  of  Arab  blood  which 
took  place  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  last  century. 
The  great  success  of  Fl}ang  Childers,  who  was  foaled  in  1715, 
and  was  the  son  of  Darley's  Arabian,  probably  brought  Arabs 
more  than  ever  into  fashion,  although  Arabs  and  Barbs,  from 
the  time  of  Place's  White  Turk,  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  probably  for  a  eentury. earlier,  had  been  greatly 
resorted  to.  Dodsworth,  who  was  a  pure  Barb  though  foaled 
in  England,  was  a  great  favourite  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  and  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  later,  the 
Godolphin  Arabian  was  brought  to  England  and  soon  made 
himself  famous.     Eclipse  again,  foaled  in  1764,  added  fresh 

Sdory  to  the  Arab  race,  for  his  father,  Marske  (if  he  was  his 
ather),  was  grandson  of  Bartlet's  Childers,  who  also  was  son  of 
Darley's  Arabian.  The  great  performances  of  Eclipse  brought 
Marske  into  fashion,  for  till  then  he  had  been  so  little  noticed 
that  he  had  been  sold  to  a  farmer  in  Devonshire  for  15Z.  But 
he  now  became  celebrated^  and  found  his  way  into  the  stables  of 
the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  where  for  one  season  he  was  advertised 
at  300  guineas,  a  sum  never  approached  since  that  day. 

The  year  1773  seems  to  have  been  the  period  when  Arab 
blood  chiefly  culminated,  for  of  the  total  number  of  stallions 
advertised  for  that  year  nearly  half  were  either  pure  or  half 
Arabs.  In  the  present  year  there  is  not  probably  more  than 
one  that  figures  in  stud  advertisements.  Yet  what  a  singtdar 
fact  it  is  wat  no  recourse  to  the  best  Arab  blood  in  the  pi*e- 
eent  day  appears  to  be  attended  with  the  least  success ! '  The 
experiment  has  been  tried  over  and  over  again  in  England, 
and  vast  sums  have  been  lavished  upon  it.  But  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  horse  of  tiie  Emperor  of  the  French,  called  Auri- 
cula, who  won  the  Gnmd  Pnx  d'Automne  of  12,000  francs  in 
1863,  at  Paris,  and  whose  dam  is  said  to  be  a  pure  Arab,  we 
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cannot  recollect  a  single  ^nnner  during  the  present  century 
whose  immediate  parent  was  of  that  breed. 

We  may  now,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  ask  whether  any 
general  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  fistcts  brought  forwaid 
m  the  present  article.  On  the  main  question,  whether  dete- 
rioration or  not  is  going  on,  opinions  no  dOubt  will  be  divided, 
and,  as  we  have  shown,  it  is  not  easy  to  pronounce  a  decided 
judgment  one  way  or  the  other.  But  on  one  point  all  will  be 
unanimous, — that  the  greatest  attention  is  requisite  to  main- 
tain, or,  as  some  will  hold,  to  regain,  our  superiority.  Some 
of  the  measures  suggested  for  improvement  may  be  at  once 
rejected.  We  hear  many  proposals  that  the  Government 
should  do  this  or  the  other,  and  that  the  Jockey  Club  should 
forbid  early  racing,  handicaps,  and  so  forth.  But  with  such 
magnificent  prizes  as  exist  to  stimulate  private  enterprise,  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  Government  to  interfere, 
nor  is  there  much  that  a  body  like  the  Jockey  Club,  acted 
on  mainly  by  their  own  interests  and  those  of  their  racing 
brethren,  can  effect.  The  employment  of  young  horses 
on  the  Turf  is  founded  on  the  same  principle  that  induces  a 
farmer  to  bring  his  sheep  of  thirteen  months  old  to  market :  it 
may  not  be  such  good  mutton  as  a  four-year-old  wether,  but 
it  pays  him  a  great  deal  better.  So,  if  a  colt  like  Lord  CHfden 
can  win  for  his  owner  2,400/.  at  two  years  old,  and  5,50521  at 
three  years  old,  or,  still  more,  if  Macaroni  at  three  years  old 
can  net  the  great  sum  of  13,1152.*  in  stakes  alone,  it  is  simply 
absurd  to  suppose  that  any  inducement  can  be  held  out  to  the 
owners  of  race-horses  to  keep  them  untried  till  they  are  four 
or  five. 

So  also  with  handicaps.  The  expenses  of  keeping  race- 
horses, and  the  risks  incurred,  are  very  great  Mr.  R. 
Tattersall  stated,  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  that 
the  cost  of  a  race^horse  in  training  amounted,  exclusive  of 
jockey,  to  230/.  per  annmn.  Early  running  being,  as  we  have 
shown,  inevitable,  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  large  field  for 
horses  over  three  years  old,  except  by  bringing  them  together 
under  the  graduated  weights  of  a  handicap.  If  handicaps  were 
abolished,  the  result,  no  doubt,  might  be  that  innumerable 

*  The  winnings  of  the  celebrated  horee  Orville,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  caused  much  admiration  at  the  time.  He  started  in 
twenty«one  races,  and  won  twenty,  including  the  St  Leger,  netting 
for  his  several  owners,  in  stakes,  the  sum  of  13,490/.,  or  375/.  more 
than  Macaroni ;  but  the  latter  horse  won  his  stakes  as  a  three  year 
old  in  a  single  year,  whereas  Orville's  winnings  extended  over  seven 
years,  or  from  two  years  old  till  nearly  nine. 
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• 

thorough-bred  weeds  would  cease  to  be  kept,  and  would  find 
their  way  sooner  to  their  ultimate  destinatioB,  a  hack  cab ;  still 
it  must  be  remembered  that  amongst  the  horses  too  slow  to  win 
a  Derby  or  St.  Leger,  and  whose  only  chance  is  in  a  handicap, 
are  to  be  found  the  most  useftd  animals  that  our  breeding 
countries  desiderate,  the  sturdy  short-legged  horsb,  fit  to  carry 
fourteen  stone  to  hounds. 

Again,  with  regard  to  Queen's  Plates :  it  is  thought  that  if 
the  old  rules  were  resorted  to,  with  longer  courses  and  weights 
for  age,  greater  encouragement  would  oe  given  to  the  better 
class  of  horses.   But  this  also  may  be  doubted.    As  we  have  Said 
before,  the  powers  of  every  horse  on  the  Turf  are  well  known 
by  the  time  he  is  four  years  old,  and  the  entry  of  the  best  horse 
of  his  year  would  deter  other  entries.      Besides  which,  the 
temptation  is  not   sufficient  to  induce  the  winners  of  great 
races  to  compete,  and  the  field  would  be  left  open,  as  it  usually 
is  now,  for  only  two  or  three  horses.     In  1863,  the  gallant 
mare  Caller  Ou  won  no  fewer  than  fifteen  of  these  royal  prizes, 
but  on  an  average  she  did  not  meet  two  competitors  for  each 
plate,  and,  indeed,  she  walked  over  for  four  of  them.     Never- 
theless it  were  much  to  be  wished  that  some  stakes  should  be 
devised  by  which  the  winners  of  the  great  races  might  be 
brought  together  at  four  and  five  years  old.     The  interest  of 
the  Ascot  Cup  mainly  consists  in  its  usuaUy  bringing  forth 
some  celebrated  Derby  or  St  Leger  horse.     And  if  a  great 
national  race  were  established,  in  which  such  animals  appeared, 
a  healthy  stimulus  might  be  afforded  for  the  keeping  a  class  of 
animals  likely  to  do  the  country  great  service.     Possibly  if  the 
Soyal  Plates  were  more  concentrated,  andstakes  of  500  sovereigns 
were  offered  for  four-year-olds  and  upwards,  weight  for  age,  at 
Newmarket,  Doncaster,  and  Ascot,  the  attraction  might  be 
found  sufficient  for  such  horses  as  Macaroni,  Ranger,  Collar, 
and  Lord  Clifden.     Or  better,  if  the  Prince  of  Wdes  were  to 
offer  two  such  prizes  annually,  it  is  probable  that  Her  Majesty's 
loyal  subjects  addicted  to  racing  would  rally  round  the  Heir- 
apparent  in  his  endeavours  to  improve  our  national  breed  of 
horses.     We  observe  that  his  Royal  Highness  has  just  joined 
the  Jockey  Club,  and  we  are  certain  that  the  act  will  endear 
him  more  and  more  to  the  hearts  of  a  people  so  essentially 
sporting  as  the  English.     But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  racing 
brings  very  many  evils  in  its  train,  and  that  it  is  only  on  the 
g;round  of  the  public  benefit  it  confers  that  it  deserves  the 
patronage  of  Royalty  or  of  grave  and  thoughtful  men.     It 
must  be  therefore  on  the  grounds  so  well  put  by  the  Selt 
Ccumnittees  on  Gaming  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1844, 
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that  the  Prince  has  been  induced  to  lend  his  «eat  name  and 
position  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Tun.  The  Lords' 
Committee  recommended  that  horse-racing 

^Should  be  upheld,  because  it  is  in  accordance  with  a  long- 
established  national  taste ;  because  it  serves  to  bring  together  for  a 
common  object  vast  bodies  of  people  in  different  classes  of  society ; 
and  because,  without  the  stimulus  which  racing  affords,  it  would  be 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  maintain  the  puritj  of  blood  and 
standard  excellence  which  have  rendered  the  breed  of  English  horses 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.' 

The  Commons'  Committee  reported  that — 

'They  would  be  sorry  to  appear  to  discourage  horse-racing.  That 
sport  has  long  been  a  favourite  one  of  all  classes  of  the  British 
nation  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  it  has  been  systematically 
encouraged  by  the  Government  by  means  of  numerous  plates 
annually  given  by  the  Crown  to  be  run  for,  with  a  view  to  the  im- 
portant object  of  keeping  up,  by  the  competition  of  private  indivi- 
duals, and  without  any  other  charge  to  the  Government,  an  improved 
breed  of  horses  throughout  the  country.' 

We  are  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  even  one  such  prize 
as  we  have  indicated  above,  given  by  His  Royal  Highness  on 
conditions  carefully  framed  by  the  Jockey  Club,  might  be 
attended  with  great  national  advantages.  The  stakes  should 
comprise  a  subscription,  similar  to  that  perhaps  for  the  Derby, 
but  for  four-year-olds  and  upwards,  weight  for  age,  the  nomi- 
nations to  close  in  February  for  the  succeeding  year,  so  as  to 
attract  all  the  promising  colts  before  the  spring  racing  had 
conunenced.  A  medal,  executed  in  a  high  style  of  art,  with 
the  effigy  of  his  Royal  Highness  and  space  on  the  reverse  to 
allow  the  name  of  the  winner  to  be  engraved,  would  add  greatly 
to  the  attraction  of  the  race ;  and  if  the  entries  became  nume- 
rous, as  probably  would  be  the  case,  the  true  Blue  Ribbon  of 
the  Turf  would  be  allotted  in  this  exciting  contest. 

But  it  appears  to  us  that  the  main  remedy  to  be  applied  to 
the  evils  complained  of,  be  they  present  or  imminent,  in  the 
existing  race  of  horses,  is  to  be  found  in  the  substitution  of  a 
diiFerent  class  of  breeders  for  those  who  now  take  up  the  occu- 
pation. How  can  it  be  expected  that  a  Yorkshireman  with  a 
small  holding,  or  an  ordinary  Irish  tenant,  will  refuse  a  large  and 
remunerating  price  offered  for  his  mare  ?  It  is  indifferent  to 
him  whether  she  goes  to  Australia  or  Germany,  he  only  know^ 
that  he  gave  a  certain  sum  for  her,  and  he  thinks  he  does  good 
business  if  he  sells  her  for  three  or  four  times  the  amount, 
trusting  to  his  own  mother  wit  and  the  chapter  of  accidents  to 
replace  her  by  another  at  an  equally  low  figure. 
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The  country  gentlemen  of  England  have  enormous  advan- 
tages were  they  to  enter  on  this  field  of  competition.  Their 
means,  their  special  knowledge,  and  daily  conversance  with  the 
horse,  enable  them  to  enter  the  lists  under  most  favourable 
weights.  But  above  all  in  the  possession  of  parks,  which, 
however  delightful  in  occupation,  are  rarely  remunerative  to 
their  owners,  the  landed  gentry  have  a  choice  of  ground,  con- 
veniency  for  paddocks,  and  often  an  extent  of  poorish  dry  soil 
most  favourable  for  young  stock,  which  all  seem  to  point  out 
that  in  horse-breeding  they  need  fear  no  rivals.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  the  science  of  breeding,  as  applied  to  horse- 
flesh, does  not  stand  on  the  same  fixed  basis  as  when  animals 
'of  a  less  exquisite  organisation  are  in  question.  Any  capi- 
talist, with  a  bailiff  having  a  good  eye  and  fine  touch,  may 
succeed  in  producing  a  hem  of  Short  Horns,  or  a  flock  of  pure 
Downs  that  will  vie  with  the  best  at  a  Soyal  Agricultural 
show ;  but  the  wealthiest  nobleman  in  England,  with  the  most 
skilled  and  trustworthy  trainer,  may  go  on  breeding  all  his  life 
without  producing  a  winner  of  the  Derby  or  St  Leger.  The 
reason  probably  is,  that  with  first-class  horses,  as  with  first-class 
men,  there  are  certain  qualities  leading  to  excellence,  not  trans- 
missive  by  blood  alone,  and  wholly  independent  of  mere  shape 
and  make. 

Nevertheless,  up  to  a  certain  point  great  results  are  achiev- 
able. Thus  in  1863  we  find  no  fewer  t£an  thirty-eight  sons  and 
daughters  of  Newminster  winning  races  with  stakes  amounting 
to  21,286/.  So  there  were  thirty-two  Stockwell  winners,  who 
netted  for  their  owners  stakes  to  the  amount  of  20,789/. ; 
whereas  on  an  average,  not  one  winner  per  head  can  be  as- 
agned  to  the  various  l£orough-bred  horses  competing  for  public 
favour  in  England.  So,  if  we  look  at  the  prices  reiuised  every 
year  at  the  great  sales  of  thorough-bred  stock  in  Her  Majesty's, 
Hr.  Greville's,  Mr.  Blenkiron's,  and  Mr.  Cookson's  studs,  we 
shall  find  the  amount  paid  by  the  public  for  yearlings  of  good 
form  extremely  high,  perhaps  even  exaggerated ;  but  still  it  is 
a  clear  manifestation  of  public  opinion,  that  the  well-known 
sires  and  mares  kept  in  these  respective  establishments  are 
likely  to  produce  oflfspring  as  good  as  themselves. 

But  with  the  exception  of  a  few  thorough-bred  horses 
which  are  fitted  for  hunting,  the  race-horse  not  good  enough 
for  racing  is  good  for  littie  else.  The  losses,  therefore,  from 
this  score  in  a  breeding  establishment  of  thorough-breds  are 
venr  great.  On  the  otiier  hand,  if  any  country  gentieman 
with  suitable  appliances  will  devote  himself  with  equal  spirit 
to   the    production   of   weight-carrying  hunters^  the  results 
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ought  to  be  very  different.  An  animal  of  this  kind  with  high 
quality,  able  to  carry  fourteen  or  fifteen  stone  to  hounds,  is  worn 
150/.  to  200Z.  at  four  years  old*  But  sueh  a  horse,  if  he  does 
not  turn  out  a  hunter,  may  be  equally  valuable  as  a  carriage- 
horse  ;  and  failing  in  that,  he  is  still  an  animal  of  great  value  as 
a  hack  or  machiner.  If  we  look  at  the  expense  of  produciBg 
such  a  horse,  we  have  data  before  us.  The  Yorkshire  fanner 
can  afford  to  breed  troopers  for  Government,  which  the  con- 
tmctor  delivers  at  three  years  old  for  25  guineas ;  and  there- 
fone  the  farmer's  price  must  be  a  pound  or  two  under  that  suhl 
The  Irish  breeders  sell  their  four-year-old  colts  under  the  same 
conditions,  so  as  to  be  deliv^ed  to  Grovemment  at  3021  Now 
country  g^atlemen  will  not  of  course  be  able  to  rear  their  young 
stock  (especially  stock  of  a  hi^er  quality)  so  cheaply  as  the  small 
farmers  in  Ireland  and  in  the  English  breeding  districts  by  whom 
the  Grovemment  troopers  are  usually  raised.  But  they  may 
do  so  (in  legal  huaguage)  cy-pres^  and  they  start  in  a  field  in 
which  the  successes  possibly  of  an  Ellman  or  Jonas  Webb 
may  be  secured  without  much  risk.  It  is  certain  that  at 
the  present  moment,  foreign  noblemen,  both  in  Germany  and 
France,  are  breeding  horses  with  success  for  the  English 
market.  But  surely  our  English  country  gentleman  can-  vie 
with  anyone  in  the  world  in  such  a  field  of  competition,  start- 
ing as  he  would  do  with  so  many  local  advantages  on  his  side. 
Even  if  the  speculation  which  we  are  suggesting  turned  out 
altogether  unsuccessful,  it  would  be  accompanied  throughout 
the  experiment  by  that  feeling  which  makes  a  gentleman's 
farming  the  most  delightful  occupation  in  life, — ^the  reeling  that 
whilst  engaged  in  a  pursuit  full  of  amusement  and  healthy 
excitement,  he  is  labouring  at  a  task  of  which  the  results  must 
be  beneficial  to  the  public,  even  if  they  be  not  extr^nely  pro* 
fitable  to  himself! 
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A&T.  VI. — Report  of  Her  Majesty^s  Commissioners  appointed, 
to  inquire  into  the  Revenues  and  Manhgement  of  Certain 
Colleges  and  Schools,  and  the  Studies  pursued  and  Instruction 
given  therein  ;  with  an.  Appendix  and  Evidence.  (Presented 
to  Parliament  by  command  of  Her  Majesty.  March^  1864.) 
Four  volumes^  folio. 

4  1^  arrtiGle  on  '  Eton  College,'  in  our  mnnber  of  April,  ISSO, 
^^  called  attention  to  some  facts  connected  Tvitli  tiie  afdmin- 
istmtion  of  the  greatest  and  most  influential  of  our  public 
schools,  the  distribution  of  the  reTenues  arising  from  its  entbw- 
moits,  and  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  it,  which  seemed 
to  deserve  and  to  demand  the  full  consideration  of  the  public 
It  is  not  our  intention  on  the  prescmt  occasion  to  revert  to 
the  topics  discussed  in  that  article;  but  we  may  be  permit* 
ted  to  observe  that  all  the  statements  contained  in  it  have 
been  corroborated  or  exceeded  by  the  subsequent  and  more 
abundant  evidence  now  before  n»;  that  the  Coltege  has  not 
attempted  to  refute  charges,  which  it  was  painful  even  to  our- 
sdves  to  make;  and  that  the  proof  of  systematic  violation 
of  the  Statutes  of  Eton  and  the  intentions  of  the  Foundier  is 
complete.  It  now  remains  to  be  shown  what  are  the  services 
actually  rendered  by  the  teaching  of  Eton  College  to  the 
highest  class  of  society  in  this  country;  and  in  tlus  inquiry 
we  shall  not  confine  our  remarks  tO'  Eton,  as  we  are  now 
enabled  by  the  valuable  Report  and  Evidence  recently  laid 
before  Parliament  to  extend  them  to  most  of  the  great  Publi<r 
Schoob  of  England. 

We  coneluded  the  article  to  which  we  have  just  referred 
by  suggesting  the  appointment  of  a  Koyal  Commission  of 
Inquiry  as  the  best  mode  of  satisfying  the  just  mi^vings  of 
the  publia  The  subject  was  taken  up  in  Pariiament  by  Mr. 
Grant  DuiF,  and  a  Royal  Commission  has  sinoe  sat,  consisting 
of  Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  Devon,  Lord  Lyttelton,  the  Hon.  E. 
Twisleton,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Professor  Thompson,  and 
Mr.  H.  H.  Yaughan — a  list  of  names  happily  combining 
and  scholastic  knowledge  with  that  of  the  cultivated 
of  the  world,  and  calculated  in>  every  way  to  secure  public 
omifidence.  The  inquiry  has  been  extended  to  nine  schools 
soflcientiy  illustrative,  when  taken  together,  of  the  publio- 
school  system  in  its  difierent  ^ases, — Eton,  Harrow,  Win- 
chaster,  Westminster,  Rugby,  Charter  House,  Shrewsbury, 
St.  Paul's,  and  Merchant  Taylors'.  A  large  body  of  evidence 
been  taken,  both  orally  and  by  the  circulation  of  printed 
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papers  of  questionB;  besides  which  the  Commissioners  have 
personally  visited  and  inspected  the  several  schools.  The 
result  is  a  well-written,  interesting  and  valuable  Keport,  which, 
whether  the  exact  recommendations  of  Ijie  Commissioners  are 
carried  into  effect  or  not,  will  certainly  afford  instructive  sug- 
gestions, as  well  as  a  great  mass  of  usefid  information,  to  those 
who  may  be  engaged,  either  as  practical  administrators  or  as 
inquirers,  on  a  subject  which  is  now  beginning  to  attract  its 
due  share  of  notice,  and,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  to  undei^o 
rational  and  comprehensive  investigation. 

The  schools  subjected  to  the  inquiry  are  all  more  or  less 
endowed.  Institutions  supported  merely  by  private  enter- 
prise could  not,  unless  there  were  reason  to  apprehend  criminal 
abuse,  be  legitimately  made  the  subject  of  a  State  investigation. 
Endowments,  on  the  contrary,  though  originally  flowing  from 
the  gifts  or  bequests  of  private  founders,  are  maintained  by  the 
act  of  the  State,  which  specially  enlarges,  in  these  cases,  the 
testamentary  power,  and  suspends  the  law  forbidding  perpetui- 
ties, and  which,  consequently,  is  not  only  authorised,  but  bound 
as  a  matter  of  duty,  to  ascertain  from  time  to  time  that  the 
foundations  are  operating  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  But 
the  endowments,  though  the  ostensible  ground  and  justification 
of  the  inquiry,  are  not,  in  the  present  instance,  the  reaUy 
important  object.  The  revenues  of  Eton  and  Winchester  are 
large ;  but  liiose  of  Harrow,  which  stands  second  to  Eton  in 
importance  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  investigation,  are 
yerV  smaU,  and  farlnJSor  in  amouSt  to  those  of^unbridge 
and  some  other  endowed  schools.  The  really  important  object 
of  this  inquiry  is  the  public-school  system  of  education,  which 
the  nine  schools  selected  by  the  Government,  especially  Eton, 
Westminster,  and  Winchester,  formed,  and  still,  hy  their  in- 
fluence and  their  hold  on  public  opinion,  in  great  measure 
r^ulate  and  determine.  To  this  momentous  subject,  therefore, 
we  shall  mainly  turn  our  attention  on  the  present  occasion. 

With  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  endowments  we 
need  only  say  at  present  that  the  call  for  investigation  has 
been  justified.  In  almost  all  endowed  institutions,  where 
the  management  of  the  property  is  vested  in  the  hands  of 
a  portion  of  the  foundation,  a  malady  ensues  which  we  may 
describe  as  a  determination  of  money  to  the  head.  In  the 
case  of  Eton,  as  in  many  similar  cases,  this  malady  has 
engendered  a  system  of  letting  the  common  property  of 
the  foundation  on  leases  with  fines,  the  fines  bem^  put, 
without  a  shadow  of  statutable  authority,  into  the  pocle^  of 
the  Provost  and  Fellows.     Thus  the  College,  the  sinecurbt 
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part  of  the  institution,  was  being  fattened  while  the  useful 
part,  the  school,  was  being  starved.  The  school  part  of  the 
foundation  is  now  far  more  equitably  treated,  and  has  risen 
firom  the  wretched  state  in  which  it  was  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago  into  a  very  flourishing  condition,  so  that  admission 
to  it  has  become  an  object  of  desire  and  ambition  instead  of 
being  a  degradation.  The  practice  of  taking  fines,  however, 
and  dividmg  them  among  the  Provost  and  Fellows,  is  stLQ  con- 
tinued ;  but  the  Commissioners  recommend  that  it  be  abolished, 
that  the  leases  be  run  out  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  the  fines 
brought  into  the  general  account,  proper  arrangements  being 
made  for  the  protection  of  vested  interests  in  the  process.  They 
further  recommend  that  the  payments  still  required  of  the 
scholars  on  the  foundation,  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the 
founder,  be  discontinued.  The  present  Provost  and  Fellows 
have  of  course  inherited  the  existing  system  of  administration 
from  early,  perhaps  the  earliest  times,  and  are  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  that  plea.  They  are  also  entitled  to  plead  ^  desue- 
*  tude '  in  defence  of  deviations  from  the  obsolete  regulations 
of  mediaeval  statutes,  though  a  self-dispensing  power,  of 
uncertain  latitude,  is  a  most  objectionable  mode  of  relaxing 
obligations  to  the  strict  observance  of  which  the  person  in 
question  has  bound  himself  by  oath.  This  plea  must,  however, 
be  limited  to  the  case  of  regulations  really  obsolete ;  and,  to  re- 
deem it  from  the  suspicion  of  fraud,  it  must  be  accompanied 
by  proof  of  a  disposition  to  prefer  the  spirit  to  the  letter  of  the 
statutes  in  the  interest  of  others  as  well  as  in  your  own.  It 
cannot  be  heard  in  defence  of  the  Governing  Body  of  a  Foun- 
dation, when  they  are  paying  to  other  people  ironical  stipends 
on  the  scale  fixed  in  mediasval  statutes,  and  putting  the  bulk 
of  the  revenues  into  their  own  pockets  in  the  shape  of  fines. 

There  is  one  remark,  however,  relative  to  the  operation  of 
perpetual  endowments  which  must  be  made  here,  because  it 
furnishes  the  key  to  the  present  situation  of  our  public-school 
system  to  a  greater  extent,  perhaps,  than  the  Commissioners 
are,  or  at  least  than  they  have  shown  themselves  to  be,  aware. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  all  endowed  institutions  to  stereotype, 
too  often  against  all  reason,  and  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
community,  the  system  of  ^ucation,  or  of  whatever  else  it  may 
be,  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  foundation.  This  they 
do  in  two  ways :  first,  and  most  obviously,  by  means  of  the 
direct  regulations  of  their  founders,  which  are  permitted,  by  a 
mistaken  and  unkind  reverence,  to  remain  unchanged  while 
all  around  has  changed ;  and,  secondly^  by  enabling  stipendia^ 
ries,  whose  income  is  wholly  or  partly  independent  of  their 
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oad  nsefiihiefls^  to  set  public  opinioii  at  defiance,  and 
to  indulge  with  poaitiye  or  comparative  impunity  the  dislike  of 
chanee,  which  tibe  very  atmosphere  that  suiiounds  an  ancient 
foundation  as  well  as  personal  inertness,  is  apt  to  eng^ider. 
Education  n  the  University  of  Oxford  during  the  last  centniy 
and  the  first  years  of  the  present  was  conducted  accovdi^g  to 
the  method  fresoribed  by  the  Statutes  of  Archbiahcy  Laud. 
The  system  had  become  a  sort  of  educational  mnseam  of 
obsolete  antiquities,  and  the  education  nominally  gi^en  imder 
it  had  degenerated  into  a  fiuroe. 

'  Mr.  John  Scott  took  ^is  Bachelor's  d^ree  in  Hilary  Term,  on 
the  20A  of  February,  1770.  ^An  examination  for  a  degree  at 
Oxford,"  he  naed  to  say,  '*  was  a  farce  in  my  time.  I  was  examined 
in  Hebrew  and  in  hiatonr.'*  **  What  is  the  Hebrew  for  the  place  of 
a  skull  ?"  I  replied,  '<  Golgotha."  "  Who  founded  University  Ck)l- 
lege?"  I  stated  (though,  by  the  way,  the  point  is  sometimes  doubted) 
**  that  King  Alfred  founded  it.^  "  Yery  weU,  Sir,"  said  the  examiner, 
*'  you  are  competent  for  your  degree."  '* 

SicfortiB  I^truria  creviL 

Under  this  system,  wilii  a  public-school  system  to  cor- 
respond, and  not  by  any  superficial  or  utilitarian  method — ^in 
these  profound  and  liberal  studies,  not  in  the  acquirement  of 
frivolous  accomplishments  or  knowledge  unworthy  of  a  liberal 
mind — were  trained  the  country  gentlemen  and  Members  of 
Parliament  whose  highly  cultivated  understandings  resisted  for 
a  century  every  measure  of  improvement,  political,  social, 
economical,  and  religious,  and  threw  this  country,  which  in  lihe 
previous  century  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  march  of  progress, 
permanently  behind  others  in  not  a  few  questions  of  civi- 
lisation. Notliing  could  have  maintained  such  a  state  of  things 
but  inmiense  endowments.  Without  these  the  University  of 
Oxford  must  have  either  ceased  to  exist,  or  have  condescended 
to  attract  students  and  students'  fees,  by  giving  an  education  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  time ;  and  thus,  p»- 
haps,  some  dark  and  disastrous  pages  would  have  been  torn 
from  the  history  of  England  and  of  Qie  world.  The  operation 
of  this  influence,  therefore,  is  to  be  carefully  noted  in  ana- 
lysing and  tracing  to  its  various  sources,  rational  or  irrational, 
any  system  emanating  from  endowed  institutions.  And  it  is 
from  richly-endowed  mstitutions,  Eton,  Winchester,  and  West- 
minster, that  the  public-school  system,  as  a  system,  has  mainly 
emanated.  The  chief  modification  made  in  it  of  late  years 
has  been  through  the  personal  influence  of  Dr.  Arnold,  which 
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was  at  fiTBt  stubbornly  resisted  by  the  old  public  schools. 
The  danger  of  excessive  Conservatism  is  aggravated  when 
the  bulk  of  the  endowment  is  in  the  hands  of  a  body  like  the 
Provost  and  !FeIlows  of  Eton,  or  the  "Warden  and  Fellows  of 
Winchester^  who  have  supreme  power  over  the  school,  but  take 
no  active  part  in  the  instruction,  and  who  really  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  any  business  but  to  obstruct.  Had  Arnold 
been  a  Head  Master^bf  Eton  or  Winchester,  he  would  never 
have  been  permitted  to  commence  the  reforms  in  our  public- 
school  education  for  which  we  have  so  much  reason  to  be 
gratefiil  to  his  memory. 

In  the  Greneral  Keport  of  the  Conunissioners  we  find  the 
following  passage : — 

'  If  a  youth  after  four  or  five  years  spent  at  school,  quits  it  at 
nineteen,  unable  to  constrae  an  easy  bit  of  Latin  or  Greek  without 
the  help  of  a  dictionary,  or  to  write  Latin  grammatically,  almost 
ignorant  of  geography  and  of  the  history  of  his  own  country,  unac- 
quainted with  any  modern  language  but  his  own,  and  hardly  com- 
petent to  write  English  correctly,  to  do  a  simple  sum,  or  stumble 
through  an  easy  proposition  of  Euclid,  a  total  stranger  to  the  laws 
which  govern  the  physical  world,  and  to  its  structure,  with  an  eye 
and  hand  unpractised  in  drawing,  and  without  knowing  a  note  of 
music,  with  an  uncultivated  mind  and  no  taste  for  reading  or 
observation,  his  intellectual  education  must  certainly  be  accounted 
a  failure,  though  there  may  be  no  fiiult  to  find  with  his  principles, 
character,  or  manners.  We  by  no  means  intend  to  represent  this  as 
a  type  of  the  ordinary  product  of  English  public-school  education, 
but  speaking  both  from  the  evidence  we  have  received  and  from 
opportunities  of  observation  open  to  all,  we  must  say  that  it  is  a 
type  much  more  common  than  it  ought  to  be,  making  ample  allowance 
for  the  difficulties  before  referred  to,  and  that  the  proportion  of 
fiulures  is  therefore  unduly  large.' 

This  judgment  of  the  Commissioners  derives  additional 
weight  from  their  general  leaning  in  favour  of  the  schools, 
and  of  the  classical  system  of  instruction  pursued  there,  and 
from  their  evident  inclination  to  be  kind  to  intellectual  de- 
ficiencies in  consideration  of  the  moral,  social,  and  physical 
advantages  specially  incident  to  public-school  education.  The 
tenor  of  the  most  important  part  of  the  evidence  would  warrant, 
it  seems  to  us,  a  rather  less  favourable  sentence.  No  one  has 
better  opportunities  of  estimating  the  average  results  of  public- 
sdliool  education  than  the  Dean  and  Tutors  of  Christchurch. 
The  Dean  is  examined  by  Mr.  Yaughan. 

'  What  would  you  say,  first  in  regard  to  the  average  number 
of  public  schools,  would  be  the  qualifications  of  the  boys  ?    For 
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instance,  can  they  write  Latin  ?    I  do  not  mean  to  saj  elegantly,  but 
correctly ;  without  grammatical  mistakes  ? — No,  generally  not-. 

'  I  need  hardly  ask  you  whether  they  can  write  Greek  correctly  ? 
— ^I  never  tried  them  in  Greek  at  the  matriculation  examination. 

*  Can  they,  if  a  Greek  author  is  put  into  their  hands,  and  they  are 
allowed  to  read  it  once  over,  construe  a  passage  which  does  not 
contain  words  of  very  rare  occurrence  and  no  sentence  of  a  remark- 
ably intricate  character  ? — Do  you  mean  a  Greek  author  they  have 
never  seen  before  ? 

*  Yes. — ^I  can  best  answer  that  question  by  stating  that  in  practice 
^e  are  obliged  to  restrict  ourselves  to  books  that  have  been  pre- 
pared. I  do  not  think  we  should  get  even  a  tolerable  translation  of 
a  book  they  had  not  read  before. 

'  Not  of  any  passage  ? — If  you  pointed  out  an  easv  passage  from 
Xenophon  in  which  there  was  not  the  slightest  difficulty,  perhaps 
you  might ;  but  you  would  have  to  select  your  passage  with  great 
care ;  you  could  not  open  the  book  at  random  and  ask  them  to  read 
a  Greek  passage.  We  do  not  get  it  well  done  even  in  the  books 
that  are  prepared,  in  a  great  many  cases.  I  am  speaking  of  those 
who  come  up  merely  to  be  matriculated,  the  average  boys. 

*  Now,  I  have  asked  you  generally  with  regard  to  the  public 
schools.  With  respect  to  Eton,  can  you  tell  what  is  the  state  of 
classical  attainments  there? — With  their  average  boys  it  is  very 
much  what  I  have  stated.  Their  Latin  prose  is  certainly  not 
elegant  or  scholarlike ;  it  is  exceedingly  bad.  Even  those  boys  who 
can  construe  pretty  fluently,  when  you  come  to  probe  them  in 
grammar  often  fail  to  give  satisfactory  answers.  They  often  fail  even 
when  the  question  is  put  upon  paper  and  they  have  plenty  of  time 
to  think.  Many  of  them  bring  up  the  words  misspelt  in  the  grossest 
manner.  , 

'  (JIfr.  Thompson,)  The  Greek  words  are  misspelt  ? — Yes>  grossly 
misspelt'  * 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  Sandford,  Senior  Censor  of  Christchurch, 
says  in  his  replies  to  the  paper  of  questions  sent  him  by  the 
Commissioners :  — 

*  The  great  schools  appear  to  me  to  fulfil  very  imperfectly  the 
task  of  preparing  boys  for  the  University  course.  I  speak  of  the 
average  boys.  Such  show  themselves  at  matriculation  to  be  very 
badly  grounded  in  the  studies  which  they  are  to  pursue  here.  Con- 
sequently the  work  of  tutors  consists  in  a  great  measure  in  teaching 
the  mere  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek.  In  fact,  they  have  to 
teach  what  ought  to  have  been  taught  in  the  lower  forms  at  schooL 
Geography,  ancient  and  English  history,  arithmetic,  Euclid,  and 
algebra,  are  subjects  of  which  young  men  entering  upon  the  Uni- 
versity course  ought  not  to  be  ignorant ;  yet,  if  these  subjects  have 
been  taught  in  the  schools,  they  have  been  learnt  imperfectly ;  for 
very  little  is  known  of  them  by  the  mass  of  men  who  are  resident 

*  Beport,  vol.  iiL  p.  401. 
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here.  The  majoritj  of  men  who  enter  the  Uniyersitj  appear  to 
have  few  intellectual  tastes.  It  is  not,  as  some  assert,  that  thej  are 
prevented,  bj  being  compelled  to  study  the  classics,  from  following 
their  natural  bent,  but  that  all  intellectual  effort  is  irksome  to 
them.' 

Some  fifty  or  sixty  young  men  matriculate  at  Christchurch 
in  the  course  of  each  year.  Of  these  about  ten,  according  to 
Mr.  Sandford,  would  read  for  honours  in  classics.  Such  men 
would  be  able  ^  to  construe  with  tolerable  correctness  a  new 
'  passage  from  any  Latin  and  Ghreek  author,  translate  a  piece  of 
'  easy  English  prose  into  tolerable  Latin,  and  answer  correctly 
'  simple  grammatical  and  etymolojpcal  questions  in  Latin  and 

*  Greek.'  The  other  forty  or  fifty  would  not.  It  would  be 
useless  to  try  them  at  matriculation  in  an  unseen  passage. 
They  are  examined  in  arithmetic,  but  not  in  Euclid  or  algebra ; 
their  answers  to  the  questions  in  arithmetic  not  encouraging 
the  examiners  to  proceed  to  the  higher  subjects.  The  candi- 
dates for  matriculation  are  not  examined  in  religious  knowledge. 
But  at  the  end  of  every  term  the  junior  members  of  Christ- 
church  are  examined  in  some  portion  of  the  New  Testament. 
Mr.  Sandford  deposes  that  '  tlie  answers  of  the  mass  of  the 
'  men  are  not  better  than  what  we  might  expect  from  the 

*  upper  classes  of  our  parochial  schools,'  and  that  '  very  few 
'  have  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  that  a  Christian  gentleman 
'  should  have,  nor  do  many  show  a  desire  to  increase  their 

*  knowledge.'  * 

The  evidence  of  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Kitchin,  Junior  Censor  of 
Christchurch,  is  to  the  same  effect. 

'  The  average  men  bring  up  but  small  results  of  the  training  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  for  years.  There  is  a  general  want 
of  accuracy  in  their  work ;  even  the  rudimentary  knowledge  of 
grammar  and  Latin  prose  writing  is  far  less  than  it  ought  to  be. 
I  fear  that  the  elementary  schools  send  the  little  boys  up  to  the 
public  schools  in  a  very  unprepared  state,  and  that  the  public 
schools,  to  a  great  extent,  assume  that  the  boys  are  fairly  grounded 
when  it  is  not  the  case.' 

Mr.  Kitchin  complains  of  '  considerable  deficiency  in  such 
'  rudimentary  matters  as  English  composition,  sp^ng  and 
'  arithmetic,'  and  states  that  the  University  course  of  teaching 
is  ^  much  hampered  by  the  crude  state  of  the  men  subjected  to 
'  it,  and  by  the  necessity  of  supplementing  the  shortcomings  of 
'  school  education.'  One  sentence  in  this  part  of  his  evidence 
is  particularly  ominous. 

^  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  10. 
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*  We  feel  that  the  most  we  can  do  for  men  who  come  up  deficient 
in  knowledge  of  grammar^  history,  language,  &Cy  is  to  provide 
something  for  them  to  do ;  the  time  for  rcuil  progress  seenis^  in  many 
cases,  to  be  absolutely  past' 

The  result  is,  that  the  time  spent  at  the  University  is  em- 
ployed, not  m  acquiring  knowledge  of  a  higher  kind,  but  in 
nuking  up  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  school. 

*  Consequently,'  says  Mr.  Kitchin,  *  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
University  is  obliged  to  spend  much  of  her  energies  on  matters 
which  do  not  properly  belong  to  her.  If  one  is  of  opinion  that 
eight  or  ten  years  spent  chiefly  in  the  elements  of  Latin  and  Greek 
ought  to  have  been  enough  to  secure  a  fair  knowledge  of  gnunmar, 
dien  one  cannot  help  regretting  the  weight  which  presses  on  us. 
But  I  am  aware  that  many  thiiJL  otherwise,  consider  such  a  repeti- 
tion of  rudiments  good,  and  call  it  a  general  education.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  couple  of  plays  of  Euripides,  a  little  Virgil,  two  books  of 
Euclid,  or  the  like,  form  the  occupation  of  a  large  part  of  our  men 
during  their  first  University  year ;  and  I  cannot  consider  this  a  satis- 
factory state  of  things,  especially  as  not  a  few  fail  in  passing  their 
examination  in  these  subjects.* 

Mr.  Kitchin  thinks  that  of  the  ordinary  men  (that  is,  of 
those  who  do  not  go  in  for  scholarships,  and  thus  become 
exempt  from  the  common  entrance  examination)  ^a  quarter 
^  might  possibly  steer  their  way  through  an  unseen  passage  in 

*  Greek  with  fair  success,  and  that  rather  a  larger  number 
'  might  manage  an  ordinary  piece  of  Latin.'  He  states  that 
about  one  piece  of  Latin  prose  in  four  is  free  from  bad  blunders, 
and  agrees  with  the  Dean  and  the  Senior  Censor  as  to  the  in- 
accuracy of  the  answers  to  simple  scrammar  questions.  The 
standai  of  the  matriculation  eJ^nLtion  is^ery  low'  and 
solely  intended  to  prove  that  men  *  have  a  fair  chance  of  after- 

*  wards  passing  responsions,'  and  *  there  is  every  wish  on  the 

*  part  of  the  examiners  to  admit  the  men ; '  yet  in  the  year  1863 
onerthird  of  the  whole  nmnber  of  candidates  was  rejected.* 

The  tutors  of  University  College  have  also  good  oppor- 
tunities of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  education  of  &e  orduuvy 
men  from  Eton  and  other  public  schools.  The  Rev.  W.  Hedley, 
long  an  eminent  tutor  of  University  College,  complains  that  the 
University  is,  to  a  great  extent,  injuriously  affected  by  the  ill- 
prepared  state  in  which  the  majority  of  the  students  come.  His 
evidence  on  this  point  tallies  pretty  nearly  with  that  of  the  au- 
thorities of  Christchurch.  He  is  not  able  to  say  exactly  what 
proportion  of  the  ordinary  men,  who  are  not  candidates  for  scho- 
larships, would  be  able  at  matriculation  to  translate  a  new  pas- 

*  Report,  voL  ii.  pp.  II,  12. 
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sage  of  a  Latm  or  Greek  author.  At  his  own  coUege  such  a  test 
is  considered  much  too  severe.    *  The  college  would  be  left  half 

*  empty  if  it  were  insisted  on.'  He  lays  especial  blame  on  the 
schools  in  regard  to  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  through  the 
fidlure  to  eiSbrce  which  at  the  schools  he  says  many  a  good 
mathematician  has  been  lost.  The  general  acquaintance  wrth 
history  he  describes  as  very  meagre,  and  die  acquaintance 
with  geography  the  same;  tiie  acquaintance  wilii  religiotts 
knowledge  as  very  unequal,  sometimes  very  creditable,  some- 
times next  to  nothing.  He  distinguishes  between  ^e  dif- 
ferent public  schools  and  between  the  public  and  private  schools. 

*  There  is  a  marked  difference  between  schools.  I  have  often 
tiiought  tliat  I  could  detect  the  school  in  the  boys'  work.  One  public 
school  (Shrewsbury)  sends  oat  good  scholars,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  boys 
know  nothing  more.  In  another  (Rugby),  the  training  is  more 
general,  and  ihe  range  somewhat  extensive.  In  anotfa^  of  great 
eminenoe  (Eton),  the  mass  of  boys  sent  out  are  very  ignorant  in- 
deed ;  those  who  distinguish  themselves  owe  it,  I  fancy,  very  much 
to  their  natural  ability,  and  to  teaching  of  a  very  special  kind.'* 

Mr.  Neate,  M.P.  for  Oxford,  says  with  truth,  that  in  one 
way  he  is  especially  entitled  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  English  education,  having  been  himself  chiefly 
educated  in  Prance,  and  having  had  for  more  than  thirty  years 
ihe  opportunily  of  judging  of  the  results  of  the  best  English 
education  at  the  examinations  for  fellowships  at  Oriel,  of  which 
college  he  is  a  Fellow.  His  estimate  of  the  grand  result  of 
education  at  a  classical  school  and  Oxford,  as  at  present  con- 
ducted, is  given  in  these  words : — 

*  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
take  a  degree  in  Oxford,  after  having  spent  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
their  life  in  the  all  but  exclusive  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  are 
nnaUe  to  construt  off-hand  the  easiest  passages  in  either  language  (if 
they  have  never  seen  them  before);  and  that  their  Latin  wriiine  is 
almost  invariably  such  as  would  under  the  old  school  system  have 
subjected  tliem  to  a  flogging,  as  boys  of  twelve  years  old ;  and  those 
who  take  first  classes  often  make  such  mistakes  as  make  it  difficult  to 
understand  how  they  got  simply  a  degree.' f 

Oxford  probably  furnishes  better  evidence  of  the  ordinary 
results  of  public-school  education  than  Cambridge.  Mr.  J.  L. 
Hammond,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  CoJle^,  Cambridge, 
aays  that  the  large  public  schools  patronized  by  the  wealiny 

*  are  represented  at  Trinity  College,  by  a  very  mixed  odleotion 

*  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  i^parently  si^ii^ed  from  every 

*  Report,  vol  ii.  p.  16,  17.  f  Report,  voL  ii.  p.  49. 
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♦  form,  and  certainly  with  great  diversities  of  character  and  ca. 
'  padty.'  The  most  ignorant  and  the  worst  prepared  of  those  who 
come  up  to  Trinity  are,  in  his  opinion,  those  who,  immediately 
before  coming  to  the  University,  have  been  under  the  care  of 
private  tutors ;  a  large  proportion  of  whom,  however,  we  must  in 
justice  to  the  much-abused  class  of  private  tutors  observe,  are 
bad  subjects  thrown  off  in  the  middle  of  their  course  from  the 
public  schools.  His  estimate  of  the  classical  attainments  of 
youths  at  their  entrance  into  the  University  generally  seems 
higher  than  that  of  the  Oxford  witnesses.  He  thinks  that  sixty 
per  cent,  ^including,  we  presume,  the  honour  men  as  well  as  the 
rest)  would  construe  with  tolerable  correctness  a  new  passage 
from  an  easy  Latin  author ;  and  about  forty  per  cent,  a  similar 
passage  from  an  easy  Greek  author ;  that  twenty-five  or  thirty 
per  cent,  would  translate  a  piece  of  English  prose  tolerably  into 
'  grammatical  but  not  idiomatic '  Latin ;  and  that  about  fifty 
per  cent,  would  answer  correctly  '  very  simple  grammatical  and 
^  etymological  questions '  (the  italics  are  his  own)  on  Latin  and 
Greek ;  leaving  half  the  number  of  those  who  have  a  classical 
education  unable  to  answer  very  simple  grammatical  questions 
gA  the  classical  languages.  Mr.  Hammond  cannot  state  par- 
ticularly what  is  the  acquaintance  of  Freshmen  with  ancient 
and  English  history,  geography,  or  religious  knowledge ;  but 
he  says  that  a  large  proportion,  including  many  from  large 
public  schools,  have  but  a  small  and  inaccurate  knowledge  of 
arithmetic,  Euclid,  and  elementary  algebra.  This,  he  adds,  is 
the  weakest  point  in  the  education  given  at  the  public 
schools.* 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Mayor,  tutor  of  St  John's  College,  in 
answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  attainments  of  young  men  coming 
up  for  matriculation  in  the  several  subjects,  says — 

*  that  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  those  who  come  up  for  matri- 
culation could  construe  an  easy  passage  from  a  Latin  author,  and 
not  more  than  a  third  an  easy  passage  from  a  Greek  author,  which 
they  had  not  seen  before.  Probably  about  the  same  proportion 
might  be  able  to  translate  into  Latin  and  answer  (easy)  philological 
questions.  My  impression  is  that  more  is  known  of  ancient  than 
English  history,  but  the  majority  are  very  ignorant  of  both,  as  well 
as  of  geography  .'f 

The  general  impressions  of  some  witnesses  are  more  favour- 
able. JProfessor  Rawlinson,  for  instance,  formerly  tutor  of 
Exeter  College^  thinks  that  ^  the  education  given  at  the  schools 
'  from  which  Oxford  is  fed  does  in  the  main  satisfactorily  fulfil 
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*  the  purpose  of  preparing  boys  for  the  University  course,  both 
^  in  respect  of  the  studies  which  they  are  expected  to  pursue 

*  at  the  Uniyersity,  and  of  the  subjects  not  studied  here,  of 

*  which  a  young  man  entering  upon  the  University  course 
'  should  not  be  ignorant.'  But  when  we  come  to  details,  even 
he  admits  that  a  third  of  the  candidates  for  matriculation  were 
unable  to  construe  with  tolerable  correctness  a  new  passage 
from  an  easy  Greek  or  Latin  author.  The  religious  know- 
ledge, he  says,  was  generally  fair ;  but  on  arithmetic,  mathe- 
matics, ancient  or  English  history ,' they  did  not  examine. 
Giving  the  higher  classes  of  the  public  schools  the  preference 
over  diose  of  die  private  schools,  he  subjoins  that  this  judg- 
ment will  not  hold  good  as  regards  the  lower  classes : — ^  On 

*  the  contrary,  of  the  boys  who  come  up  to  us  from  schools, 
'  the  worst  taught,  the  most  absolutely  ignorant,  are  those  who 
'  come  up  from  the  lower  classes  of  the  largest  of  our  public 
'  schools.  In  manner,  often  all  that  one  could  wish;  in  know- 
'  ledg'e,  they  are  absolute  ignoramuses.'*  This  remark  appears 
specially  pointed  at  Eton ;  and  Professor  Bawlinson  appears 
inclined  to  assign,  as  the  cause  of  the  evil,  the  inordinate  size 
of  the  classes  at  that  school.  We  are  at  present  concerned 
only  with  the  fact. 

With  regard  to  mathematics,  the  evidence  of  Professor  Price, 
the  most  experienced  teacher  of  the  subject  in  Oxford,  is  impor- 
tant He  states  that  the  young  men  from  public  schools  are  far 
worse  prepared  than  those  from  other  schools  and  private  tutors : 
'  Seldom  do  I  meet  with  young  men  from  the  public  schools 
^  who  know  more  than  the  bare  elements  of  mathematics ; 
^  whereas  others  have  gone  through  a  sound  course  of  geometry, 
'  which  I  take  to  be  a  most  excellent  disciplinary  exercise,  and 
^  have  often  well  studied  the  principles  of  the  modem  analy- 
^  tical  methods.'  In  corroboration  of  this  statement.  Professor 
Price  observes  that  the  Junior  Mathematical  Scholarship,  which 
comes  early  in  the  University  course,  and  must  be  gained  in 
great  measure  by  knowledge  acquired  at  school,  has  never 
been  won  by  a  public  school  man ;  whereas  the  Senior  Scholar- 
ship, coming  aner  the  degree,  has  been  won  by  public  school 
men  several  times,  f 

Using  the  same  liberty  which  is  taken  by  the  Commissioners 
of  speaking  not  only  from  the  specific  evidence  before  us,  but 
from  opportunities  of  observation  open  to  all,  we  may  pretty 
confidently  state  the  general  results  of  our  present  system  of 
public  school  education^     A  small  number  oi  boys  come  away 
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v«ry  good  ckasical  scholars^  with  all  the  peculiar  faculties  of 
mind,  and  the  highly  cultivated  taste,  which  a  traming  in  clas- 
sical scholarship  bestows.  A  much  smaller  number  come  away 
tolerable  mathematicians.  A  considerable  number  come  away 
decent  scholars ;  and  a  few  more  with  the  rudiments  of  math&* 
matics.  But  the  majority  come  away  so  deficient  in  scholar- 
ship as  not  to  be  able  to  construe  at  sight  even  an  easy  piece 
of  a  Latin,  much  less  of  a  Greek,  author,  which  they  have  not 
seen  before ;  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  mathematics,  and  not 
unfrequently  of  common  arithmetic ;  with  a  very  slight  know- 
ledge of  perhaps  one  modern  language,  unaccompanied  by  any 
knowledge  of  the  literature  contained  in  it ;  aad  in  all  other 
respects  destitute  of  any  information,  or  trained  fiEu^ulties  of 
acquiring  information,  which  can  conduce  either  to  their  useful^ 
ness  or  happiness  in  ai^er  life. 

Now  it  IS  idle  to  say  that  this  is  not  a  state  of  things  which 
calls  for  anxious  investigation.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  almost  exclusive  predo- 
minance of  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  commenced  in  child- 
hood and  continued  to  the  age  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three^ 
when  the  mass  of  men  go  out  into  the  world  and  close  their 
books  for  life.  The  question  whether  Greek  and  Latin 
are  to  retain  Ihis  predominance,  is  really  the  one  which  all 
engaged  in  conducting  education,  or  interested  in  improving  it, 
are  called  upon  dispassionately  to  consider.  They  are  the 
more  urgently  called  upon  to  do  so,  because  education  is  now 
advancing  among  the  lower  and  middle  classes ;  and  if  timely 
measures  are  not  taken,  we  shall  have  the  spectacle  of  an  igno* 
rant  gentry  at  the  head  of  an  educated  people. 

It  IS  evident  that  circumstances  are  much  changed  since  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  the  classical  languages  became  the 
staple  of  education.  At  that  time  those  languages  were  the 
key  to  aU  the  philosophy,  all  the  history,  all  the  science,  all  the 
dramatic  poetry,  and  almost  all  the  other  poetry  worthy  of  the 
name  that  the  world  possessed.  Even  the  Bible  was  accessible 
only  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  And  it  was  as  the  key  to 
these  treasures  that  the  languages  were  then  taught:  not  as  a 
system  of  philological  gymnastics — an  idea  which  arose  at  a 
later  period,  when  it  had  become  requisite  to  find  a  reason  lor 
an  enormous  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  on  that  which 
had  come  to  be  comparatively  of  little  intrinsic  value.  Our 
earliest  grammars  call  hojn  to  the  study  of  the  languages  in 
which  were  contained  *  great  treasures  of  wisdom^'  not  to-  the 
salutary  use  of  literary  dumbbells  to  strengthen  the  muscles  of 
the  mind.     The  classics  were  then,  in  fiict,  the  only  subjects  of 
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educatioii.     They  were  the  subjects  of  education  for  women  as 
well  as  for  men ;  and  there  was  nothing  peculiarly  masculine 
in  the  education  oi  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  the  group  of  learned 
women  of  whom  she  forms  one.     We  need  not  say  how  much 
all  this  is  now  changed.     The  classical  languages  remain  peer- 
less, perhaps,  in  beauty,  as  they  certainly  are  in  regularity  of 
structure;  though  necessarily  wanting  in  compass  from  iJieir 
inability  to  expand  with  the  enlargement  and  multiplication  of 
our  ideas.     But  dT  the  substance  of  ancient  philosophy  and 
science  there  is  probably  no  i^preciable  part  which  has  not 
been  either  superseded  or  completely  absorbed  into  the  works 
of  modem  philosophers  and  scientific  men ;  so  that  the  study  of 
the  ancient  systems,  apart  from  the  graces  of  form  and  lan- 
guage, is,  to  any  but  those  who  write  the  history  of  philosophy 
and  science,  rather  a  matter  of  intellectual  curiosity  than  of 
real  instruction.     The  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  may  be 
read,  certainly  not  so  well  as  in  the  originals,  but  very  well,, 
and  with  the  addition  of  a  great  amount  of  necessary  comment 
and  illustration,  as  well  as  with  a  full  view  of  its  relations  to 
modem  history,  in  the  work8  of  modem  writers;  while  modem 
history,  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  represented  only 
by  dry,  utterly  imphilosophic,  and  often  puerile  chronicles,  has 
now  become  a  body  both  of  facts  and  of  philosophy,  which,  even 
apart  from  the  greater  nearness  of  the  interest,  throws  the 
annals  of  the  ancient  republics  completely  into  the  shade.     Of 
poetry  and  its  half-sbter  oratory,  the  same  thing  may  be  said, 
though  not  with  equal  force.     In  this  department  the  value  of 
the  ancients  compared    with  the  modems   remains   greater, 
because  poetry  and  oratory  are  not,  like  philosophy  and  science, 
superseded  by  the  increased  knowledge  and  extended  inquiries 
of  later  generations:   ra^er,  perhaps,  primitive  simplicity  of 
thought  and  feeling  has  certain  advantages  over  more  highly 
civilised  and  more  scientific  time&     Yet  few  would  say  that  it 
was  worth  while  for  the  mere  purpose  of  poetic  culture  to 
spend  years  in  acquiring  a  very  limitefl  power  of  reading  the 
ancient  poets  while  the  great  English  poets  might  be  read  in 
the  mother  tongue,  and  me  great  poets  of  the  odier  European 
nations  in  tongues  capable,  each  of  them,  of  being  pretty  well 
mastered  in  a  year.     The  mass  of  English  gentlemen  have 
read  under  coercion  portions  of  a  small  numb^  of  Greek  and 
Latin  poets.     They  are  at  the  same  time  ignorant  of  Shak* 
speare  and  Milton.     This  may  be  in  some  sense  hi^h  culture: 
mgh  poetic  culture,  with  reference  to  the  poetic  literature  of 
the  pcesent  day,  it  assucedLy  ia  not. 
Now  it  so  hf^p^ens  that  the  system  of  our  great  public  schools. 
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Winchester,  Eton,  and  Westminster,  was  fixed  just  at  the  period 
when  classical  studies  were  reviving,  and  when  the  classics  were 
accordingly  coming  into  vogue  as  the  great  instruments  of 
education.  The  stress  laid  on  the  study  of  '  grammatica '  (a 
term  which  would  be  inadequately  translated  by  '  grammar ') 
in  the  statutes  of  the  twin  foundations  of  William  of  Wykeham 
(temp.  Rich.  II.)  may  be  regarded  as  the  faint  dawn  of  the 
xlenaissance  in  this  country,  half  a  century  after  the  Latin 
poems  of  Petrarch.  Winchester  and  New  College  were  the 
type  which  was  exactly  reproduced  by  the  founder  of  Eton  and 
King's.  Westminster  followed  in  the  same  track.  These  great 
schools,  by  their  predominating  influence,  moulded  the  system 
of  public-school  education  in  England.  They  not  only  moulded 
it,  but  they  fixed  it  permanently  in  the  form  belonging  to  the 
age  of  which  they  were  themselves  the  offspring.  Their 
statutes,  if  they  were  not  very  scrupulously  observed  in  cases 
where  they  conflicted  with  the  personal  convenience  or  interest 
of  the  members  of  the  governing  body,  were  pretty  scrupu- 
lously observed  so  far  as  they  limited  the  duties  and  confined 
the  subjects  of  education.  Their  endowments  enabled  them  to 
defy,  almost  to  any  extent  they  pleased,  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  and  to  disregard  the  changing  circumstances  and 
growing  exigencies  of  the  times.  They  had  established  a  con- 
nexion among  the  wealthy  and  powerful,  which  compelled  all 
other  places  of  education  pretending  to  a  fashionable  character 
to  conform  to  their  example,  and  they  were  thus  further  secured 
against  damaging  rivalry  and  importunate  desires  of  reform. 
The  conservatism,  which  is  the  prevailing  spirit  of  all  ancient 
and  wealthy  foundations,  found  in  them  its  peculiar  seat :  and 
lest  an  active  sense  of  duty  on  the  part  of  those  actually  engaged 
in  the  work  of  education  should  breed  innovating  propensities, 
the  masters  were  placed  under  the  superincumbent  weight  of 
governing  bodies  external  to  the  school,  and  unconnected  with 
its  work — of  colleges,  consisting  of  elderly  sinecurists  in  the 
case  of  Eton  and  Winchester,  and  of  a  Cathedral  Chapter  in 
the  case  of  Westminster. 

Thus,  the  dominant  position  which  the  classical  languages 
at  present  hold  among  the  subjects  of  public  school  education 
may  be  said  to  be,  in  great  measure,  the  consequence  of  a 
combination  of  historical  accidents.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  this,  if  true,  is  decisive  of  the  question  before  us.  It  may 
be,  of  course,  that  accident  has  led  us  to  that  which  is  really 
the  best — ^unapproachably  the  best — ^instrument  of  education. 
Accident  has  led  to  many  discoveries  in  all  departments  which 
reason  has  confirmed.     But  we  mean  to  say  that  the  results 
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of  aotudent  are  not  the  results  of  the  deliberate  wisdom  of 
our  forefathers^  much  less  of  the  deliberate  wisdom  of  man- 
kind.  We  shaJl  perhaps  be  told  that  the  accidental  discovery 
in  this  instance  has  been  confirmed^  if  not  bj  the  sentence  of 
speculative  reason,  at  least  by  the  sentence  of  ea^erience  tacitly 
expressed  through  the  universal  acquiescence  of  society  in  the 
dominant  system.  But  we  must  answer  that  no  appeal  has 
ever  been  made  to  that  sort  of  experience  from  which  alone 
sound  inferences  can  be  drawn,  rf o  system  has  been  tried 
but  one;  and  even  as  to  that  one,  the  social  prejudice  has 
been  so  strong  as  almost  to  preclude  any  free  expression  of 
discontent.  Inquiries  as  to  the  best  mode  of  education  are 
subject  to  the  same  laws  of  rational  deduction  and  experiment 
as  inquiries  into  scientific  phenomena,  or  any  other  matter ; 
and  haphazard  conclusions,  however  fortified  by  prejudice,  are, 
to  be  rejected  in  all  matt^  alike.  If  the  experience  which 
decides  in  favour  of  the  present  sjrstem  of  public  school  educa- 
tion is  a  free  and  unbiassed  experience,  such  as  would  be 
allowed  to  determine  any  other  question,  let  it  have  its  due 
weight;  but  if  it  is  not  a  free  and  unbiassed  experience,  or 
such  as  would  be  allowed  to  determine  any  other  question,  let 
us  have  the  sense  and  courage  frankly  to  rate  it  at  its  true 
value. 

If  the  value  of  the  classics  relatively  to  other  subjects  of 
education  has  declined  since  the  time  when  the  present  system 
was  introduced,  the  difficulty  of  learning  them  has  in  some 
respects  increased.  Latin  was  at  that  tune  not  a  dead  lan- 
guage. It  was  the  language  of  educated  Europe  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  French  is  now.  And  both  the  Latin  and 
Ghreek  authors  were  objects  of  such  very  keen  and  general 
interest — conversation  in  all  educated  circles  was  so  full  of 
them — that  the  student  must  have  had  some  of  the  advantages 
which  the  student  of  a  foreign  language  has  when  residing  in 
the  countrv  in  which  it  is  spoken,  and  in  a  circle  where  its 
literature  is  a  constant  subject  of  interest  and  conversation. 
The  expulsion  of  the  classics  from  ordinary  conversation,  by 
the  keener  interest  felt  in  modem  literature  and  the  ascendancy 
of  modem  ideas,  has  made  the  classics  dead  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  term,  and  rendered  the  effi)rt  of  the  learner  more  irksome 
by  stripping  him  of  an  indirect  but  powerful  and  ever-present 


On  the  other  hand,  as  our  object  is  not  to  decide  this  great 
problem,  but  simply  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  fairly  grap- 
pling with  it  and  solving  it  by  sense,  not  by  prejudice,  we  will 
adbmt  that  tiie  very  predominance  of  the  classics  for  so  long  a 
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time  in  our  nyntem  of  education  has  rendered  a  knowledge  of 
them  ahnost  indispensable  as  a  key  to  a  good  deal  of  onr  own 
literature,  and  to  a  good  many  of  our  own  ideas.  The  political 
character  and  sentiments  of  tiie  aristocratic  statesmen  of  the 
last  century  were  notably  formed  on  tiie  model  of  classical 
antiquity.  Homer  and  Virgil  were  ahnost  their  Bible ;  and  in 
tiieir  debates,  a  classical  quotation  was  received  with  favour, 
not  only  as  a  proof  of  high  culture  and  a  display  of  ingenuity, 
but  as  an  appeal  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  ancients,  in  whom 
the  highest  moral  and  political  wisdom  was  supposed  to  reside. 
But  it  is  true  not  onlv  of  tiiis  peculiar  group  of  public  men, 
but  of  Englishmen  of  tiie  higher  classes  generally,  tiiat  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  of  classical  antiquity  form  not  tiie  least 
influential  of  tiie  elements  of  which  their  pontical  and  intellectual 
character  is  composed.  As  to  our  language,  we  need  hardly 
say  tiiat,  if  tiie  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  among  our 
upper  classes  were  lost,  it  would  become  (as  unfortunately  it 
is  to  women  and  to  tiie  mass  of  the  people  already)  a  strange 
collection  of  inexpressive  symbols  requiring  a  commentary  to 
give  them  any  meaning  beyond  tiiat  of  tiie  mere  arbitrary 
connexion  with  the  objects  which  they  denote.  This,  however, 
is  a  matter  which,  we  may  be  sure,  will  take  care  of  itself. 
The  only  rational  course  is,  to  consider  what  is  the  best  educa- 
tion for  English  youtii,  and  whatever  it  may  be,  to  adopt  it. 
We  may  be  well  assured  that  no  part  of  human  knowledge 
which  is  really  valuable,  will  be  allowed  to  perish.  It  is 
difficult  to  predict  what  destinies  may  yet  be  reserved  for  tiie 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  or  how  far  their  unequalled  regu-* 
larity  and  predrion  may  gire  them  a  preference  as  the  organ* 
of  thought  for  purposes  specially  requiring  regularity  and  pre- 
cision in  tiie  Darwinian  competition  of  languages  for  ascen- 
dancy among  mankind.  But  whatever  these  destinies  may  be^ 
tiiey  will  be  fulfilled  by  the  same  natural  agencies  which  de- 
termine tiie  relative  value  of  all  departments  of  knowledge  in 
tiie  world  at  large.  The  rational  object  of  our  inquiry,  we 
repeat,  is  not  tiie  ultimate  position  of  tiie  classical  languages, 
but  the  best  education  under  present  circumstances  for  English 
youth. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  among  tiie  communications 
addressed  to  tiie  Commission  one  containing  a  defence  of  tiie 
classical  system  on  principle  by  tiie  very  person  whom,  as  per- 
haps the  most  eminent  living  example  cf  tiie  classical  training, 
we  should  have  ourselves  most  desired  to  put  into  tiie  witness- 
box.  Bightiy  conceiving  that  to  judge  between  the  dassical 
and  otiier  modes  of  education  -mil  he  the  most  importaiit 
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business  of  the  CommiBsiony  Mr.  Qladstone  states  his  Tiew  of 
the  snhject  in  these  words : — 

'  Now  I  come  to  the  question  of  organic  rashness.  The  low  utili- 
tarian argument  in  matter  of  education^  for  giving  it  what  is  temed 
a  practical  direction,  is  so  plausible  that  I  think  we  may  on  the  whol^ 
be  thankful  that  the  instincts  of  the  country  have  resisted  what  in 
argument  it  has  been  ill  able  to  refute.  We  still  hold  by  the  classical' 
training  as  the  basis  of  a  liberal  education ;  parents  dispose  of  their 
children  in  early  youth  accordingly ;  but  if  they  were  asked  why 
they  did  so,  it  is  probable  they  would  give  lamentably  weak  or  un^ 
worthy  reasons  for  it,  sneh  for  example  as  that  the  pubUc  schools  and 
universities  open  the  way  to  desirable  acquaintances,  and  what  is 
termed  '^  good  society. "  Your  Commission  will  not,  I  pre8ume»  be 
able  to  pass  by  this  question,  but  will  have  to  look  it  in  tiie  face, 
and  to  proceed  either  upon  a  distinct  afkmative  or  a  substantial 
negative  of  the  proposition  that  the  classical  training  is  the  proper 
basis  of  a  liberal  education.  Between  these  alternatives  I  hope  you 
will  hold  by  affirmation  and  reject  negation.  But  the  reason  why  I 
trouble  you  upon  the  subject  is  this,  that  I  think  the  friends  of  this 
principle  have  usually  rather  blinked  the  discussion,  and  have  been 
content  with  making  terms  of  compromise,  by  way  of  buying  off  the 
adversary,  which  might  be  in  themselves  reascmable,  were  it  not 
that  they  sometimes  seem  to  be  taken  as  mere  instalments  of  a  trans- 
action intended  in  the  long  run  to  swallow  up  the  principle  itseUV 
What  I  feel  is,  that  the  relation  of  pure  science^  natural  science, 
modem  languages,  modern  history,  and  the  rest,  to  the  old  classical 
training  ought  to  be  founded  on  a  principle,  and  that  these  competing 
branches  of  instruction  ought  not  to  be  treated  simply  as  importunate 
creditors  that  take  one  shilling  in  the  pound  to-day  because  they 
hope  to  get  another  shiUing  to-morrow,  and  in  the  meantime  have  a 
recognition  of  their  title.  This  recognition  of  title  is  just  what  I 
would  refuse :  I  deny  their  right  to  a  parallel  or  equal  position ;  their: 
true  position  is  ancillary,  and  as  ancillary  it  ought  to  be  limited  and. 
restrained  without  scruple  as  much  as  a  regard  to  the  paramount 
matter  of  education  may  dictate. 

^But  why,  after  all,  is  the  classical  training  paramount?  Is  it  be*, 
cause  we  find  it  established  ?  because  it  improves  memory  or  taste,  or 
gives  precision,  or  develops  the  faculty  of  speech  ?  All  these  are  but 
partial  and  fragmentary  statements,  so  many  narrow  glimpses  of  a 
great  imd  comprehensive  truth.  That  truth  I  take  to  be,  that  the 
modem  European  civilisation,  from  the  middle  age  downwards,  is 
the  compound  of  two  great  factors,  the  Christian  religion  for  the 
spirit  of  man,  and  the  Greek  (and  in  a  seecmdary  degree  the  Roman) 
discipline  for  his  mind  and  intellect  St.  Paul  is  Ihe  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  in  his  own  person  a  symbol  of  this  great  wedding. 
The  place,  for  example,  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  in  Christian  educa- 
tion is  not  arbitrary,  nor  in  principle  mutable.  The  materials  of 
what  we  call  classical  training  were  prepared,  and  we  have  a  right 
to  say  were  advisedly  and  providentially  prepared,  in  order  that  it 
might  become,  not  a  mere  adjunct^  but  (in  mathematical  phrase)  the 
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complement  of  ChristiMiitj  in  its  application  to  the  culture  of  the 
human  being,  as  a  being  formed  boUi  for  this  world  and  for  the 
world  to  come.'    {Report^  voL  iL  p.  42.) 

In  commenting  on  this  passage,  let  us  first  remark,  that  we 
desire  no  ^organic  rashness/  nor  any  violent  changes  in  so 
sensitiye  a  subject  as  education,  but  only  to  give  reason  and 
the  real  results  of  experience  a  fair  hearing  against  the  con- 
servatism, not  to  say  tne  bigotry,  of  old  endowed  institutions.  In 
the  second  place,  let  us  say,  that '  a  low  utilitarianism '  is  as  far 
jGrom  our  wiahes  as  from  those  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  between 
uselessnees  and  utilitarianism  there  is  a  middle  term,  useful- 
ness ;  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  this  altematiye  has  been 
distinctly  present  to  the  minds  of  those  who,  from  their  fear 
of  lapsing  into  utilitarianism,  refuse  to  question  the  merits  of 
the  present  system.  And'  in  the  third  place,  let  us  guard 
against  the  fSEmacy  intimately  connected  with  the  phrase  ^  utili- 
tarian,' which  assumes,  that  because  a  man  at  the  end  of  his 
course  of  education  knows  nothing  practically  useful,  he  must 
have  some  knowledge,  or  some  recondite  intellectual  treasure, 
tnuiscending  all  practical  utility.  The  '  pass-man '  or  ^  poU- 
'  man,'  to  use  the  Uniyersity  phrase,  who  has  studied  noming 
but  the  modicum  of  classics  which  he  brings  up  for  his  exa- 
mination, is  destitute  not  only  of  all  useful  knowledge,  but  of 
all  knowledge,  of  all  taste  for  knowledge,  and  almost  of  all 
capacity,  except  that  which  nature  has  given,  for  acquiring  it. 
The  result  is,  not  one  invisible  to  vulgar  eyes,  and  visible  to 
the  initiated  alone.  It  is  nothing.  It  is  sometimes  really 
worse  than  nothing,  so  far  as  the  course  of  education  is  con- 
cerned. For  so  many  years  of  enforced  labour,  at  what  to  a 
great  many  boys  and  young  men  is  really  a  hopeless  as  well 
as  a  repulsive  task,  must  of);en  destroy  whatever  appetite  for 
knowledge  nature  may  have  implanted  in  the  victim's  mind. 
The  common  language  on  the  subject  suggests  that  though^ 
as  the  result  of  an  expenditure  of  some  twelve  years,  and  of 
Qome  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  on  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  an  English  gentleman  knows  nothing  worth  mentioning, 
either  of  Greek  or  Latin,  and  though  he  is  ignorant  of  every- 
thing besides,  he  has  acquired  some  mental  instrument  of  in- 
estimable value,  which  will  enable  him  to  acquire  with  peculiar 
facility,  and  to  digest  with  peculiar  completeness,  any  land  of 
knowledge  which  may  be  practically  useful  to  him  in  life. 
How  often,  we  would  ask,  among  the  mass  of  our  gentry  who 
have  received  a  public  school  and  University  education,  is  this 
instrument  employed  ? 

Mr.  Gladstone  admits  that  parents  in  general,  if  asked  why 
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they  sent  their  sons  to  classical  schools,  would  give  lamentably 
weak  and  unworthy  reasons,  that  they  might  even  have  nothing 
better  to  say  than  that  the  classical  S(£ools  and  universities 
opened  the  way  to  desirable  acquaintances,  and  to  what  is  termed 
good  society.  When  the  mass  of  men,  and  educated  men,  can 
give  no  reasons  but  such  as  are  lamentably  weak  and  unworthy 
for  following  a  particular  course  in  a  matter  to  which,  as  it 
most  deeply  affects  their  dearest  interests,  their  attention  must 
have  been  turned,  it  breeds  in  us  a  suspidon  that,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  the  reasons  for  that  course  are  not  discernible  by 
ordinary  minds.  *  Instinct '  is  a  very  convenient  word,  but  it 
belonffs  not  so  much  to  men  as  to  animals,  treading  without 
reflection  the  familiar  path,  even  though  it  may  have  ceased 
to  be  expedient.  The  only  instinct  worthy  of  men  is  one 
capable  of  being  resolved  into  sound  reasons.  And  what  is  the 
ireason  into  which  Mr.  Gladstone  resolves  this  instinct,  the  dic- 
tates of  which  he  thinks  superior,  we  may  ahnost  say,  to  common 
sense  ?  It  is  a  reason  which  we  will  venture  to  say  not  one 
parent  in  ten  thousand  would  have  given,  and  which,  now  that 
it  is  given,  we  will  venture  to  say  not  one  parent  in  ten  thou- 
sand will  appreciate.  It  is  a  statement  ot  an  assumed  fact, 
viz.,  that  the  modem  European  civilisation  from  the  middle 
age  downwards  is  the  compound  of  two  great  factors,  the 
vnristian  religion  for  the  spirit  of  man,  and  the  Grreek  and 
Boman  discipine  for  his  mind  and  intellect  (science  and 
modem  philosophy  having  no  part  in  the  matter);  coupled 
with  an  assertion  that  this  arrangement  is  not  human  but 
divine,  that  it  was  consecrated  by  the  union  of  Oreek  learn- 
ing with  Christianity  in  the  person  of  St.  Paul,  and  that 
it  IS  immutably  fixed  by  the  decree  of  Providence  to  the  end 
of  time.  Surely  if  there  ever  was  a  decree  of  Providence 
which  to  the  unenlightened  eye  of  man  might  seem  arbitrary 
and  partial,  it  is  this.  It  is  suspended  during  the  whole  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  since  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  it 
takes  effect  in  England  only  in  favour  of  those  educated  at 
certain  schools  founded  and  endowed  at  a  particular  period, 
and  such  of  the  other  schools  as  are  under  their  influence.  In 
continental  Christendom  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  taken 
effect  at  all,  for  on  the  continent  generally,  though  Latin  may 
be  said  to  be  an  essential  element  of  upper  class  education,  the 
same  can  scarcely  be  said  of  Ghreek ;  while  even  in  the  case  of  the 
English  public  schools  (especially  of  Eton)  it  would  be  rather 
the  reverse  of  the  troth  to  say  that  Greek  had  held  the  primary 
and  Latin  the  secondary  place.  Mr.  Gladstone  says  that  in 
principle  the  place  of  Aristotle  in  Christian  education  is  not 
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iHMftble.  In  fact,  however,  as  he  well  knows,  Aristotle  was 
for  a  long  time  the  tyrant  of  the  human  mind :  an  arrangement 
iirhich  seemed  providential  and  immntable  to  the  advocates  of 
Ithe  scholastic  syston,  who,  in  the  once  famous  oontrov^^sies 
l)etween  the  '  Greeks '  and  the  ^  Trojans,'  opposed  Uie  xntro- 
dmtion  of  IJie  new  dasedeal  system  of  education  with  the  same 
^nacity  with  which  the  advocates  of  the  classical  system  now 
oppose  the  introduction  of  the  new  instruments  of  education 
afibrded  by  the  growth  of  modem  literature  and  science.  We 
confess  that  this  sort  of  reasoning,  verging  very  closely  on  the 
mystical,  affords  us  little  satisfaction*  The  unkn  c£  Greek 
Isaming  and  Gospel  teaching  in  an  Apostle  does  not  reconcile 
.us  to  the  expen^tnre  t>f  a  large  portion  of  a  boy's  time,  and 
tiie  waste  of  a  large  amount  of  his  energies,  in  writing  bad 
Greek  Iambics.  It  is  easy  to  cite  Providence.  But  Pro* 
vidence,  in  ordinary  aflfairs,  makes  known  its  councils  to  man 
Wy  through  his  reason :  and  our  reason  tells  us  not  that  we 
should  cling  religiously  for  ever  to  the  system  of  education 
whi(^  naturally  prevailed  at  the  period  of  the  revival  of  learn* 
ing,  but  that,  the  whole  intellectual  world  having  been  dbanged 
by  the  rise  of  a  new  literature  and  a  new  science,  the  system 
cf  education  diould  undergo  some  corresponding  change. 

Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  indeed,  process  to  guard  las  prin- 
ciple against  indiscreet  application  in  a  way  which  seems  to 
show  that  he  feels  a  reducHoadabsurdum  firettj  close  uncte  Idb 
lee.  ^  It  involves,'  he  says,  ^  no  extravagant  or  inconvenient 
'  assumption  respecting  those  who  are  to  be  educated  for  trades 
^  or  professions,  in  which  the  necessities  of  specific  training 
'  must  more  or  less  limit  general  culture ' — a  quidification  whim 
might  be  interpreted  as  admitting  that  those  who  have  any  par* 
tioular  calling  in  life  would  be  in  danger  of  wasting  their  time 
by  undergmng  what  is  represented  as  the  best  general  system 
of  education.  Again,  Mr.  Gladstone  says  that  his  principle 
'  leaves  opan  every  question  turning  upon  individual  aptitudes 
'  and  inaptitudes,  and  by  no  means  requires  that  boys  without  a 
^  capacity  for  imbibing  any  of  the  spirit  of  classical  culture  are 
^  to  be  mechanically  plied  with  tiie  instruments  of  it  after  their 
^  unfitness  in  the  particular  subject  matter  has  become  manifest* 
— another  qualification,  which  appears  to  open  a  wide  breach  in 
the  defences  of  the  classical  system,  oonsidered  as  a  universal 
system  of  education  for  tite  upper  classes. 

The  Commissioners  themselves  decide  in  favour  of  the  re- 
tention of  the  classical  system,  with  qualifications  whiiA  we 
shall  presently  mention.  Their,  decision  is  given  in  very  elo- 
quent and  forcible  language:-^ 
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*  We  believe  that  for  the  instraction  of  hojB,  espedally  when  col- 
lected in  a  large  school,  it  is  material  that  there  should  be  some  one 
principal  branch  of  study,  invested  with  a  recognised  and,  if  possible^ 
a  traditional  importance,  to  which  the  principal  weight  should  be 
assigned,  and  the  largest  share  of  time  and  attention  given. 

'  We  believe  that  ^is  is  necessary  in  order  to  concentrate  atten*- 
tifm,  to  stimulate  industry,  to  supply  to  the  whole  school  a  coaunom 
gioimd  of  literary  interest,  and  a  cmnmon  padi  of  promotion. 

^  The  stady  of  the  ckssical  langvages  and  literature  at  present 
occupies  this  position  in  all  the  great  English  schools*  It  has,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  the  advantage  of  long  possession,  an 
advantage  so  great  that  we  should  certainly  hesitate  to  advise 
the  dethronement  of  it,  even  if  we  were  prepared  to  recommend  a 
successor. 

*  It  is  not,  however,  without  reason  that  the  foremost  place  has  in 
fact  been  assigned  to  this  study.  Grammar  is  the  logic  of  common 
speech,  and  there  are  few  educated  men  who  are  not  sensiMe  of  the 
advantages  ihey  gained  as  boys  from  the  steady  practice  of  oompo* 
siticMDi  and  translation,  and  from  their  introduction  to  etymology. 
The  study  of  literature  is  the  study,  sot  iildeed  of  the  physical,  but 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  world  we  live  in,  and  of  the  thoughts, 
lives,  and  characters  of  those  men  whose  writings  or  whose  memories 
succeeding  generations  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  preserve. 

^We  are  equally  convinced  that  the  best  materials  available  to 
Englishmen  for  these  studies  are  furnished  by  the  languages  and 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome.  From  the  regular  structure  of  these 
languages,  from  their  logical  accuracy  of  expression,  from  the  com- 
parative ease  with  which  their  etymology  is  traced  and  rednced  to 
general  laws,  from  their  severe  canons  of  taste  and  style,  from  the 
very  fact  that  they  are  **  dead,"  and  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
directly  from  the  periods  of  their  highest  perfection,  comparatively 
untouched  by  the  inevitable  process  of  degeneration  and  decay,  they 
are,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  finest  and  most  serviceable  models  we  have 
for  the  study  of  language.  As  literature  they  supply  the  most  grace- 
ful and  some  of  the  noblest  poetry,  the  finest  eloquence,  the  deepest 
philosophy,  the  wisest  historical  writing;  and  these  excellences  are 
snch  as  to  be  appreciated  keenly,  th^gh  inadequately,  by  young 
nunds,  and  to  lesVe,  aa  in  fiiet  they  do,  a  lasting  impression.  Besides 
this,  it  is  at  least  a  reasonable  opinion  that  this  literature^  has  a 
powerful  eifect  in  moulding  and  animating  the  statesmanship  and 
political  life  of  England.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  whole 
civilisation  of  modem  Europe  is  really  built  upon  the  foundations 
laid  two  thousand  years  ago  by  two  highly  civilised  nations  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  that  their  languages  supply  the  key  to 
our  modem  tongues ;  their  poetry,  history,  philosophy,  and  law,  to 
the  poetry  and  history,  the  philosophy  and  jurisprudence,  of  modem 
times ;  that  this  key  can  seldom  be  acquired  except  in  youth,  and 
that  the  possession  of  it,  as  duly  experience  proves,  and  as  thoaa 
who  have  it  not  will  moat  readily  acknowledge,  is  veiy  far  from 
being  merely  a  literary  advantage.*    {Report,  p.  28.) 
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The  case  could  Bcarcelj  be  better  pnt.  But  even  so  put,  it 
seems  to  us — we  mean  exactly  what  we  say — ^not  conclusive. 
It  consists  of  two  propositions,  first,  that  a  dominant  study  is 
necessary,  and  secondly,  that  this  dominant  study  ou^ht  to  be 
Greek  and  Latin.  The  first  proposition  is  founded,  it  will  be 
observed,  not  upon  the  interest  of  the  individual  pupil  so  much 
as  upon  the  exigencies  or  assumed  exigencies  of  a  particular 
class  of  schools ;  and  these  exigencies  consist  partly  in  the  need 
of  a  common  path  of  promotion.  It  may  be  that  competition 
is  necessary  as  a  stimulus ;  and  if  it  is,  were  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  convenience  of  having  a  common  study  for  the  whole 
school,  so  that  there  may  be  a  single  arena  of  rivalry,  and  a 
single  standard  of  merit.  But  competition  is  the  means,  not 
the  end;  and  a  tendency  to  contract  the  subject  matter  of 
education  and  to  disregard  the  natural  diversities  of  mental 
gifts  with  a  view  to  the  more  convenient  application  of  this 
particidar  stimulus,  ought,  to  say  the  least,  to  be  very  care- 
fully watched.  The  necessity  of  the  stimulus,  at  least  of  the 
use  of  it  to  the  degree  now  customary,  may  arise  partly  from 
the  repulsive  Procrusteanism  of  the  course  of  instruction ;  and 
if  so,  to  insist  on  the  Procrusteanism  for  the  better  application 
of  the  stimulus  is  reasoning  in  a  practical  circle  of  a  very 
vicious  kind. 

The  second  proposition  is  founded  partly  on  the  argument 
of  long  possession,  partly  on  the  value  of  grammar  as  a  study 
and  the  merits  of  classical  literature.  Long  possession  is  a 
very  good  argument  against  the  sudden  *  dethronement '  of 
classics  by  the  fiat  of  a  Royal  Commission ;  but  it  is  no  more 
a  good  argument  against  a  gradual  change  now  than  it  was 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  like  scholastic  system  was  re- 
linquished and  the  classical  system  was  introduced  in  its  place. 
That  mere  grammar,  apart  from  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the 
works  to  be  read^  is  a  study  worthy  to  engross  the  whole  of 
the  educational  course,  is  a  proposition  which  the  veriest  peda- 
gogue would  scarcely  venture  openly  to  advance.  The  intrinsie 
merits  of  the  classical  literature  as  contrasted  with  modem 
literature  are  stated  with  something  of  the  partial  affection  of 
great  classical  scholars.  Granting  the  truth  of  what  is  said  as 
to  ancient  poetry  and  oratory,  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients  is 
not  the  deepest^  nor  is  their  historical  writmff  the  wisest.  Both, 
with  all  their  admirable  qualities,  are  shaUow  compared  with 
the  wisdom  that  has  been  produced  by  the  enlarged  intellect,  the 
extended  inquiries,  the  matured  character  of  man.  But  rating 
them  as  high  as  they  can  be  rated  by  any  reasonable  being,  the 
Commissioners  are  encountered,  as  they  do  not  fail  to  perceive. 
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by  tlie  objection,  that  to  all  this  wisdom  and  beanty  the  majority 
of  the  pupils  remain  strangers  to  the  end  of  their  course, 
never  getting  beyond  the  tough  shell  in  which  this  precious 
kernel  is  endosed.     To  put  the  case  in  their  own  words,  ^  of 

*  the  young  men  who  go  to  the  Universities,  a  great  number 
'  never  acquire  so  mu(£  Latin  and  Ghreek  as  would  enable  them 

*  to  read  the  best  classical  authors  intelligently  and  with  plea- 
'  sure,  and  more  than  half  of  those  who  leave  school  do  not  go 

*  to  the  Universities  at  all ;  among  these  the  average  of  clas- 

*  sical  attainment  is  certainly  lower  stiU,  and  probably  in  nine 

*  cases  out  of  ten  they  never,  after  they  have  quitteid  school, 

*  open  a  Ghreek  or  Latm  book.'  Under  the  recent  examination 
statute  of  the  University  of  Oxford  the  portion  of  ancient 
history  taken  in  by  the  student  who  is  not  a  candidate  for 
honours  at  his  final  examination  is,  three  books  of  Herodotus, 
four  books  of  Livy,  or  four  books  of  Tacitus.  Three  books  of 
a  Ghreek  or  four  of  a  Latin  historian,  are  the  largest  amount  of 
ancient  history  which  the  extreme  difficulty  oi  the  dead  lan- 
guage in  which  that  history  is  contained  permits  the  Uni- 
versity to  require  of  an  ordinary  student.  From  such  a  mere 
segment,  he  can  hardly  learn  more  of  tiie  historical  wisdom  of 
the  ancients  than  he  could  of  the  beauty  of  St.  Mary's  church 
fnnn  a  single  window.  Nor  does  he,  any  more  than  the  bov 
who  leaves  school  without  coining  to  the  University,  open  his 
classics  again  when  his  last  examination  is  past.  In  these,  the 
majority  of  cases,  to  talk  of  the  glories  and  the  treasures  of 
ancient  literature  is  really  littie  better  than  nonsense. 

The  strain  imposed  by  tiie  slow,  painful,  unfructifying  study 
of  dead  languages  on  tiie  mere  will  of  the  pupil,  goaded  on 
by  rewards  ana  punishments,  is  enormous,  iivery  mature 
student  knows  what  it  would  be  to  give  enforced  attention  to  a 
study  in  which  he  felt  no  interest  either  literary  or  practical ; 
how  great  would  be  the  waste  of  mental  energy  in  such  a 
process,  to  say  nothing  of  the  disgust  It  is  constantly  taken 
for  granted  that  a  disagreeable  and  profitiess  exercise  of  the 
mental  powers  must  be  more  invigorating  than  one  which  is 
more  pleasant  But  this  ascetic  doctrine  is,  we  suspect,  like 
asceticism  in  general,  at  variance  with  nature.  The  greater 
interest  a  man  takes  in  his  work,  the  more  he  is  able  to  employ 
his  faculties  on  it  without  exhaustion,  the  more,  consequentiy, 
his  faculties  are  exercised,  and  the  greater  their  powers  become. 
This  is  a  fact  of  which  every  one  is  conscious,  or  which  every 
one  may  observe ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  left  out  of  account,  merely 
because,  if  recognised,  it  would  render  the  process  of  education 
less  odious  to  the  pupilj  and  less  irksome  to  the  instructor. 
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The  rudiments  <^  every  study  must  inevitebly  be  dry.    An 
adult  in  mastering  them  is  supported  by  his  present  sense  oE 
the  valuable  knowledge  to  wluch  they  lead:  a  boy  must  be 
supported  by  boyish  mducements — ^the  desire  of  pleasing  his 
instructors,  and  ultimately  the  fear  of  punishment.     But  here 
is  a  whole  educational  course  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-two  to  be 
passed  in  learning  rudim^ite,  and  so  far  as  the  minority  df  the 
pupils  are  concerned,  rudiments  alona     In  the  time  of  our 
forefathers,  the  victim  was  kept  up  to  his  work  by  the  oonstaint 
and  unsparing  use  of  Ihe  rod*     The  schoolmasters  of  thaii  day, 
to  use  their  own  phrase,  *  put  it  in  at  the  right  end.'     Andthe 
reward  of  then-  well-directed  efforts  was,  we  have  no  doubt, 
that  the  majority  of  pupils  in  those  days  were  '  better  grounded ' 
than  they  are  now :  in  other  words,  they  could  repeat  with  an 
unfailing  accuracy,  the  fruit  of  perpetual  whippings,  the  con^ 
tents  of  the  old  Eton  and  Westminster  grammars — tm  aoecwa- 
plishment,  or  rather  a  virtue,  the  decline  of  which  is  muck 
deplored  by  the  Spartans  of  education,  thou^  its  value,  intel- 
lectually  speaking,  was  absolutely  null.     PubKc  opinicm  haa 
now  forbidden  the  use  of  the  rod  as  a  regular  instrument  of 
instruction*     The  substitute,  the  use  of  which  is  being  daily 
carried  to  greater  lengths,  is  competition ;  a  stimulus  which  is 
of  course  operative  only  in  the  case  of  ambitious  boys,  and 
which  in  the  case  of  ambitious  boys,  is  liable  to  produce  io- 
firmities  of  character,  and  sometimes  leads  to  such  an  over- 
straining of   the  mental  powers  in  youthful  contests  as  to 
impair  the  energies  for  the  real  work  of  life.     A  certain  degree 
of  interest  in  the  subject,  or  at  least  of  that  sense  of  real 
progress  towards  eiceUence  which  partly  supplies  the  place  of 
interest,  especiaUy  in  the  case  of  boys,  is  the  motive  power 
mdicated  by  nature  to  support  the  will  in  the  effort  of  sustamed 
attention.     And  so  far  as  experience  has  gone,  it  seems  to  us 
to  prove  that  the  indications  of  nature  cannot  safely  be  defied. 
Let  us  emphatically  repeat  that  we  are  not  counselling  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  calls  ^organic  rashness.'     We  are  pmectly 
aware  that  on  such  a  subject  as  education  change  must  be 
gradual,  and  that  it  must  rather  wait  upon  than  anticipate  the 
course  of  public  opinion.     We  are  not  even  venturing  to  re- 
commend any  change  at  alL     What  we  do  reoommend,  and 
most  earnestly  recommend,  is,  that  this  subject,  so  lutal  and 
(^considering  the  improvement  of  education  whidi  is  gdng  <ml 
in  the  classes  below  the  gentry)  of  such  pressing  im^rtance, 
should  be  cleared  of  mere  prejudice,  looseness  of  thou^t,  and 
mystical  fancies ;  and  that  the  problem  before  us  should  be 
submitted  to  the  ordinary  tests  of  reason  and  experienoe  fairly 
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iqiplied^  and  with  a  Tataonal  detenmnation  to  abide  hj  the 
result.  We  «re  all  the  more  concerned  to  insist  om  this  when 
a  new  lease  of  life,  as  it  were,  is  given  to  the  exisring  system 
by  l^e  judgment  c^  so  distinguished  a  tribunal  as  that  of  the 
Itoyal  Cknmoission^ 

The  Commissioiiers,  however,  see  plainly  that  the  system  of 
dead  languages,  and  nothing  but  dead  languages,  which  was 
that  of  £ton  and  the  public  schools  generally  down  to  the 
time  oi  Arnold,  must  be  finally  abandoned;  and  that  more 
modem  subjects,  and  subjects  of  greater  practical  utility,  must  be 
introduced,  diough,  to  use  Mr.  Gladstone's  phrase  ^not  in  a 
*  parallel  or  equal,  but  in  an  ancillary  position.'  They  recom- 
mend that  besides  classics,  all  the  pupik  should  be  thoroughly 
taught  arithmetic  together  with  the  dements  o£  geometry, 
«lgdbra,and  plane  trigonometry — at  least  one  modem  language 
— ^die  elements  <^  natural  science,  and  either  music  or 
drawing. 

Arithmetic  and  mathematics  are  now  a  part  of  the  regular 
school  course  at  every  school.  Even  at  Eton  they  have 
effected  a  lodgment,  after  an  arduous  struggle,  in  the  territory 
of  their  enemy,  though  their  position  there  is  still  ^  ancillary ' 
in  the  strictest  and  most  etymological  sense  of  the  word*  The 
history  of  the  struggle  is  given  by  the  Conunissioners.  We 
regret  that  our  limits  forbid  us  to  quote  it.  Before  the  year 
1836  there  appears  to  have  been  no  mathematical  teaching  of 
any  kind  at  Eton.  There  was  a  titular  teacher  of  writmg, 
arithmetic,  and  mathematics,  who  had  been  originally  styled 
teacher  of  writing  and  arithmetic  only.  In  1851  mfithematics 
were  for  the  first  time  incorporated  into  the  regular  work  of 
the  school,  and  Mr.  Hawtrey  was  made  Mathematical  Assist- 
ant Master,  which  placed  him  on  the  same  level  as  the 
Classical  Assistants.  But  his  own  Assistants  are  still  placed 
on  a  footing  of  studied  inferiority. 

We  have  seen  from  the  evidence  of  Professor  Price  that  the 
fitdts  of  mathematical  instruction  at  the  great  public  schools,  as 
tested  by  University  competitions,  are  not  of  the  first  order. 
We  are  persuaded  that  this  is  due  not  to  any  defects  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers,  who  are  most  competent  men,  but  to^  the 
&ct  that,  under  the  cold  shade  of  the  dominant  study,  it  is 
difficult  for  anything  else  to  grow.  Not  only  do  the  boys  feel 
that  mathematics  are  in  an  inferior  position,  comparatively  un- 
honoured  and  unrewarded,  but  their  energies  are  absorbed  by 
the  demands  made  upon  them  by  the  classical  part  of  their 
work. 

In  every  school  but  Eton  one  modern  lai^uage  at  least  now 
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forms  part  of  the  regular  coarse.  At  Eton  there  is  a  single 
teacher  of  French  for  850  boys,  who  has  no  recognised  place 
in  the  school-staff,  or  in  the  time  table ;  but  is  in  everj  sense 
an  extra,  or,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  an  obJ€t  de  luxe,  lus  ave- 
rage attendance  is  about  one-tenth  of  the  school.  Continuous 
attention  is  not  paid  by  the  boys  to  the  study,  which  is  com- 
menced in  one  school  time  and  discontinued  the  next.  Hie 
parents  naturally  do  not  like  the  extra  payment,  nor  does  the 
boy  like  the  sacrifice  of  part  of  his  hours  of  play.  A  prize  for 
modem  languages,  established  by  the  late  Frince  Consort,  at- 
tracts a  fair  number  of  competitors ;  but  half  of  the  best  candi- 
dates are  not  pupils  of  the  French  Master.  The  Master  has  no 
means  of  enforcing  attendance.  He  can  only  complain  to  the 
Head  Master,  who  '  does  not  appear  to  like  to  inteirere,'  and  to 
whom  ^  reports  are  unavailing ;'  or  to  the  Tutors,  who  *  pin  up 
'  his  report  on  the  pupil-room  wall.'  The  natural  result  is 
perfect  unscrupulousness  in  shirking  lessons  on  the  part  of  the 
boys,  and  a  sceJc  of  proficiency  in  French  which  we  teacher 
regards  as '  very  unsatisfactory  indeed.'  The  late  Head  Master, 
acting  on  the  request  of  many  persons  that  French  should  be  in-- 
troduced  into  the  work,  allowed  proficiency  in  it  to  be  slightly 
recognised  in  one  of  Ihe  school  examinations ;  but  ihe  present 
Head  Master  has  discontinued  the  practice.  The  opinion  of  the 
present  Head  Master  on  the  subject  is  not  doubtful : — 

'  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Would  it  not  be  considered  necessary  by  the 
authorities  of  Eton  to  render  obligatory  a  thing  which  they  think 
ought  to  be  part  of  an  English  gentleman's  education  ? — ^I  should  not 

*  8527.  You  would  not  consider  it  necessary  to  devote  any  part  of 
the  school  time  to  its  acquisition  ? — No,  not  a  day. 

*  8628.  Tou  do  not  intend  to  do  so? — No. 

'  3629.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  a  matter  which  a  boy  should  be 
required  to  learn  ? — He  ought  to  leam  French  before  he  came  to 
Eton,  and  we  could  take  measures  to  keep  it  up  as  we  keep  up 
English. 

'  8630.  What  measures  would  you  take  to  keep  up  French,  and  I  may 
also  add,  what  measures  do  jou  now  take  to  keep  up  English  at  Eton  ? 
— ^There  are  none  at  present,  except  through  the  ancient  languages. 

'3531.  You  can  scarcely  learn  English  reading  and  writing 
through  Thucjdides? — ^No. 

*  3632.  {Sir  S.  Northeote.)  You  do  not  think  it  is  satisfactory  ?— 
No,  the  English  teaching  is  not  satisfactory,  and  as  a  question  of 
precedence,  I  would  have  English  taught  before  French. 

'3633.  You  do  not  consider  that  English  is  taught  at  present? 
—No.* 

To  the  inquiry  what  measures  he  would  adopt  for  keemng  up 
French  in  the  case  of  a  boy  who  had  learned  it,  Mr.  Bakton 
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was  '  not  prepared '  to  give  an  answer ;  but  he  subsequently 
ezfdained  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  language  being 
taught  and  made  compulsory  in  certain  parts  of  the  school — 
below  the  Bemove  and  after  reaching  the  upper  division  of  the 
Fifth  Form^ — though  he  would  thinx  it  necessary  to  exclude  it 
during  the  whole  intermediate  period.  The  Commissioners 
observe  that  the  interval  between  these  two  points  comprises 
at  present  nine  or  ten  school  divisions  and  370  boys,  and 
appears  to  cover  about  three  years  out  of  the  four  and  a  half 
during  which  a  boy  commonly  stays  at  school. 

Yet  it  would  seem  that  if  there  was  a  school  in  the  world 
where  a  knowledge  of  French  and  other  modem  languages 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  indispensable,  it  is  that  in  which  the 
sons  of  the  wealthiest  class  receive  their  education.  The 
evidence  which  we  have  quoted  as  to  the  state  of  training  in 
which  Eton  boys  came  up  to  the  University,  coupled  with  our 
general  knowledge  of  the  facts,  renders  it  absurd  to  suppose  that 
m  the  mass  of  cases  the  time  which  is  so  contemptuously  with- 
held from  French  and  German  is  reaUy  devoted  to  more  solid 
acquisitions.  Ignorance,  sheer  ignorance,  we  repeat,  is  the 
net  result  of  an  extremely  expensive  education  attended  with 
moral  dangers  which,  in  the  case  of  an  idle  boy,  form  a  very 
heavy  set-off  against  the  social  advantages  of  a  fashionable 
public  school. 

It  happens,  too,  curiously,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say 
naturally,  that  at  the  very  school,  the  Head  Master  of  which  is 
so  unwiUing  to  admit  a  modem  language  into  the  course,  the 
classical  curriculum  is  remarkably  meagre  and  contracted.  Very 
little  Attic  Greek  is  read;  and  the  want  of  variety  and  proper 
gradations  in  the  work  is  such  that  boys  of  all  ages  between 
file  extremes  of  thirteen  years  nine  months  and  eighteen  years 
eleven  months  are  performing  the  same  tasks.  This  arrange- 
ment also  the  present  Head  Master  thinks  excellent,  because 
even  the  same  passage  of  the  same  author  may,  in  the  hands  of 
skilful  men,  open  questions  so  different,  that  the  teacher  of  the 
young  may  propound  out  of  it  elementary  matters  to  the  least 
advanced,  while  the  teacher  of  the  old  may  extract  from  it 
materials  to  exercise  the  wit  and  improve  the  knowledge  of  the 
proficient.  The  fact  is  that  the  Fim  Form  at  Eton  has  grown, 
since  the  lessons  were  fixed,  firom  the  dimensions  of  a  class 
into  those  of  a  larger  school,  which  a  boy  now  takes  three 
years  in  passing  through ;  but  its  lessons  remain  unaltered  as 
though  it  were  still  a  dass,  and  the  lovers  of  the  past  find  an 
ingenious  reason  for  keeping  things  as  they  are. 

It  IS  difficult  to  estunate  the  results  of  the  teaching  of 
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modem  languages  in  the  pubHc  Bchook  generally,  because  these 
languages  do  not  enter  into  the  entrance  examination  at  the 
Umversity.  Professor  Max  Miiller  states  that  in  the  Com- 
petitiye  Examinations  for  the  Boyal  Artillery  and  the  Indian 
Civil  Sendee,  a  gradual  improvement  in  this  respect  is  ap- 
parent ;  but  he  has  no  means  of  determining  whether  the  can- 
didates who  Bkkow  tJiis  increased  proficiency  come  from  the 
great  public  schods.  The  Taylorian  Scholarships  for  modem 
languages  at  Oxford,  he  says,  are  carried  off,  almost  without 
exception,  by  the  sons  of  foreign  parents  or  of  ambassadors,  or 
by  youths  who  have  lived  abroad. 

The  case  for  the  study  of  modem  languages  rests,  be  it 
observed,  not  only  on  their  social  and  diplomatic  utility,  or  on 
their  necessity  as  keys  to  the  polite  literature  and  the  ideas  of 
other  nations.  There  is  scarcely  any  intellectual  calling,  be  it 
that  of  the  thedogian,  the  lawyer,  the  medical  man,  or  tlie  man 
of  science,  in  which  access  to  works  written  in  French  and 
German  is  not  absolutely  indispensaUe ;  and  it  is  plain  that 
the  knowledge  which  is  indispensable  to  a  man  in  entering  on 
his  profession  ought  to  be  imparted  to  hun  during  the  period  of 
his  education.  Nor  need  the  study,  if  properly  conducted,  be  so 
trivial,  or  so  unproductive  of  the  philological  training  to  which 
this  unapproachable  supremacy  is  assigned,  as  is  commonly  as- 
sumed. French  learnt  of  a  French  bonne  no  doubt  is  a  trivial 
study,  and  one  which  affords  no  training  to  the  philological 
faculties  or  to  the  taste ;  but  French  studied  under  a  really 
good  teacher,  with  attention  to  the  niceties  of  the  language, 
and  with  a  French  classic  as  a  text-book,  may  afford  a  good 
deal  of  training  to  both.  That  modem  languages,  in  the  study 
of  which  some  boys  have  accidental  advantages,  are  not  so 
available  for  competitive  examinations  as  the  dead  languages 
in  which  all  start  on  the  same  footing  of  ignorance,  must  be 
allowed ;  but  again  we  must  say  that  competitive  examinations 
are  the  means,  and  that  a  good  education  is  the  end. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  study  of  French  might  be  combined 
with  that  cMf  History,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  its  necessaTj  ad- 
junct Geography,  the  Commissioners  justly  desire  to  see  greater 
attenticHi  paid.  At  Oxford  there  is  now  a  sdiool  of  Modem 
History,  into  which,  as  it  is  impossible  that  History  can  be  pro- 
p^ly  studied  in  English  historians  alone,  it  is  surely  expedient 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  modem  languages  should  be 
introduced  Such  a  recognition  of  the  study  of  modem  lan- 
guages at  the  University  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  greater 
attention  to  it  at  the  schools. 

Natural  Science  has  just  gained  a  precarious  footing,  but 
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gcaroely  a  reoognised  place,  in  some  of  the  public  schools.  At 
Bugby  it  IB  taught  by  an  assistant  master  to  those  whose 
parents  prefer  it  to  Modem  Languages,  and  it  counts  in  pro- 
motionu  Lectures  are  occasionally  given  on  it  at  Eton,  but 
attendance  is  quite  optionaL  There  is  a  Lecturer  on  Chemistry 
at  Charterhouse,  and  there  are  voluntary  examinations  in 
Kataral  Science  at  Harrow.  In  the  case  of  Winchester  the 
Oiford  University  Commissioners  provided  by  their  ordinance 
for  the  addition  of  Physical  Science,  as  well  as  of  Mathematics, 
to  the  subjects  of  instruction  for  the  boys  on  the  foundation 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  statutes.  But  the  present  Com- 
nussion^rs  intimate  their  opinon  that  the  understanding 
between  the  Cdl^e  and  the  Oxford  Commissioners  on  which 
this  anraagement  was  founded  has  not  hitherto  been  very 
cordially  carried  into  effect.  The  present  Head  Master  is  not 
favoorable  to  the  study,  and  frankly  states  his  opinion  that  as 
a  part  of  education  tat  boys  in  general  it  is  ^  worthless.'  The 
Commissioiiers,  on  the  contrary,  think  that  it  is  worlh  a  good 
deaL 

'  Katoral  seience,'with  such  slight  exceptions  as  have  been  noticed 
above,  is  practicaUy*excladed  from  the  education  of  the  higher  classes 
in  England.  Edncatioii  with  us  is,  in  this  respect,  narrower  than  it 
was  three  centuries  ago,  whilst  science  has  prodigiously  extended  her 
empire^  has  explored  immense  tracts,  divided  them  into  provinces,  in- 
troduced into  them  order  and  method,  and  made  them  accessible  to  all. 
This  exdusion  is,  in  our  view,  a  plain  defect  and  a  great  practical  evil/ 
{Report,  p.  32.) 

We  have  said  that  the  Commissioners  recommend  an  increased 
study  of  History.  At  Rugbv,  and  at  Harrow  (which  has 
received  two  Head  Masters  m>m  Bugby  in  succession)  ^a 

*  r^ular  histcmoal  cycle  has  been  constructed,  by  which  every 
'  boy  IS  made  to  traverse  the  whole  outline  of  da^cal,  Biblical, 
'  and  English  hist(Hy  in  the  course  of  his  stay  at  school,  pro- 

*  vided  he  remains  the  average  time  and  advances  at  the  average 

*  rate.'  On  the  whole,  however,  *  it  does  not  appear  that  much 
'  IB  systematically  done  either  to  awaken  an  intdligent  interest 
'  in  this  subject,  or  to  secure  the  acquisition  of  that  moderate 
'  knowledge  of  it,  which  every  young  man  leaving  school  may 
'  fairly  be  expected  to  possess.'     The   Head  Masters  seem 


flays  me  xieaa  Master  at  vv  mcnester ;  -  om  as  to  leacmng  ii  in 
'  B&t  lessons  I  should  not  know  how  to  do  it.'  Yet  there  is  no 
difficulty  about  teaching  History  in  set  lessons  if  the  whole 
t&roe  of  the  school  is  not  turned  in  a  different  direction. 
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The  Commifisioners  also  desire  to  see  more  attention  paid  to 
English  Composition  and  Orthography.  '  A  command/  they 
say,  ^  of  pure  grammatical  Engli£  is  not  necessarily  gained  by 
'  construmg  Latin  and  Greek,  though  the  study  of  the  classical 
'  languages  is,  or  rather  may  be  made,  an  instrument  oT  the 
'  highest  value  for  that  purpose.'  We  shamefully  maltreat 
that  which,  take  it  all  in  all,  is  the  grandest  and  the  richest  of 
modem  tongues ;  and  the  main  cause  of  this  maltreatment  is 
that  no  attention  is  paid  to  English  in  education.  The  French 
cultivate  their  language  with  care,  and  they  have  succeeded  in 
giving  it  a  European  position  something  like  that  which  Latin 
occupied  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  would  be  a  misfortune  if  the 
language  of  any  modem  European  nation  should  succeed  in 
really  attaining  such  a  position,  because,  whereas  Latin  was 
perfectly  neutral  and  truly  cosmopolitan,  the  language  of  a 
modem  nation  would  unduly  diffuse,  and  render  too  dominant, 
the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the  nation  to  which  it  belonged* 
Giving  all  due  credit  to  the  French  prose  writers  for  the 
excellence  of  their  style,  which,  while  the  study  of  the  English 
language  is  neglected,  will  continue  to  bear  the  palm,  we  should 
be  sorry  to  see  French  culture  become  predominant  in  Europe. 
But  the  question  as  to  the  position  of  our  language  among 
the  languages  of  Europe  is  secondary :  the  first  object  is  to 
secure  l£e  great  and  manifold  advantages  of  a  highly  cidtivated 
OTS1U0L  of  thought  to  our  own  people. 

When,  however,  we  survey  these  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners,  we  confess  that  a  sense  of  despondency  comes 
over  us,  as  we  suspect  it  will  over  the  schoolmasters  to  whom 
the  recommendations  are  addressed.  'Who  is  sufficient  for 
'  tiiese  things  ? '  Two  dead  languages  are  to  be  mastered  by 
every  pupil,  and  mastered  in  such  a  way  that  he  shall  really 
enter  into  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  ancient  poetry,  the  grandeur 
of  ancient  oratory,  the  deptiis  of  ancient  philosophy,  the  wisdom 
of  ancient  history.  Besides  tiiis  he  is  to  leam  arithmetic, 
geometry,  algebra,  plane  trigonometnr,  French  and  German, 
natural  science,  music  or  drawing,  history,  geography,  and 
English  composition,  with  the  adution  of  course  of  religious 
knoT^ledge.  How  is  this  to  be  contrived,  especially  in  the  case 
of  boys  who  leave  school  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  ?  At  Cheltenham 
there  are  two  departments,  a  classical  and  a  modem ;  and  it 
appears  that  the  modem  department  is  very  prosperous.  But 
this  is  two  schools  under  the  same  general  government,  not  a 
combined  or  enlarged  system  of  education.  At  other  schoob, 
as  at  Marlborough,  a  certain  deviation  from  the  ordinanr  oourae 
of  classical  stu<fy  is  idlowed  in  the  case  of  boys  destuied  far 
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particiilar  lines,  sucli  as  the  Indian  and  the  Civil  Service. 
but  this  agun  is,  to  the  extent  of  the  deviation,  a  double  and 
divergent,  not  a  combined  system  of  education.  The  Com- 
missioners have  constructed  a  time-table,  showing,  in  their 
judgment,  that  there  is  room  for  all  the  modem  subjects  which 
they  recommend,  as  well  as  for  the  classics  which  they  leave 
supreme,  in  the  distribution  of  lessons  in  every  week. 

L  Classics,  with  History  and  Diyinity      .        .11 

n.  Arithmetic  and  Mathematics         ...      3 

in.  French  or  German        .        .        .        .        .2 

IV.  Natural  Science 2 

y.  Music  or  Drawing 2 

The  Commissioners  assume  that  the  school  lessons  will  take 
an  hour  each ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  Classics  they  will  take 
ten,  and  in  the  case  of  Modem  Languages  and  Natural  Science 
respectivelv,  two  additional  hours  for  preparation  in  the  course 
of  the  week.  Five  hours  besides  are  allowed  for  Composition. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  what  is  here  proposed  is  feasible,  so 
far  as  time  is  concerned.  What  we  doubt  is,  whether  any 
head  master  or  other  person  will  think  that  it  is  feasible  in  any 
other  sense,  when  he  considers  what  the  difficvlties  of  master- 
ing two  dead  languages  are,  what  a  concentration  of  energy  on 
the  part  of  the  masters,  and  what  an  application  of  special 
stimulants  of  all  kinds  to  the  boys  this  Sisyphean  task  demands, 
how  really  absorbing  and  exhausting  are  the  efforts  which  an 
ambitious  boy  makes  to  obtain  distinction  in  this  the  grand 
line  of  preferment,  how  wearied  boys  who  are  not  ambitious 
are  left  after  toiling  under  compulsion  at  the  rudiments 
of  a  language  which  they  know  they  will  never  acquire. 
The  fact  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  here  are  two  competing 
OTstems  of  education — one  belonging  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  other  to  the  nineteenth.  The  system  belonging  to  the 
nineteenth  century  is  strangling  to  force,  and,  backed  by 
the  requirements  of  the  Civil  Service,  Indian  and  Army 
Examinations,  has  to  a  very  limited  extent  succeeded  in  forcing, 
its  way  into  the  place  of  that  belonging  to  the  sixteenth.  The 
Commissioners  see  the  struggle;  cling,  like  Mr.  Gladstone, 
with  a  natural  tenacity  to  the  old  system  adorned  by  so  manv 
great  names,  and  so  rooted  in  the  allegiance  of  the  Englifui 
gentry ;  but  at  the  same  time  appreciate,  like  enlightened  men, 
the  claims  of  modem  knowledge,  and  attempt  to  settle  the 
difference  by  superadding  the  new  system  to  the  old.  We  are 
not  sanguine  as  to  the  result  of  their  plan. 

VOL.  CXX.   NO.  CCXLT.  N 
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We  are  not  sanguine^  at  least,  unless  some  method  can  be 
discovered  of  teaoMng  Greek  and  Latin  with  much  less  expen* 
diture  of  labour  and  time  than  they  demand  at  present.     And 
it  is  not  only  possible,  but  probable,  that  there  may  be  a  good 
deal  to  be  done  in  this  direction.     Classical  education  hitherto 
has  not  only,  like  the  Turk,  allowed  no  brother  near  its  throne, 
but  it  has  indulged  in  a  sort  i£  prodigality  of  tyranny  whick 
disdained  any  economy  of  the  labour  and  time  devoted  to  its 
service.     The  teachers  of  claasics  have  never  taken  the  trouble 
really  to  convince  themselves  and  prove  to  the  world  that  what 
is  caUed  ^a  good  grounding,'  that  is,  the  learning  of  grammars 
by  rote  before  books  or  even  vocabularies  are  employed — the 
most  irksome  and  repulsive  of  all  conceivable  tasks — ^is  so  indis- 
pensable a  preliminary  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  as  it  is 
practically  assumed  to  be.     In  tiie  case  of  a  modem  language, 
such  a  process  would  be  absurd;  and  though  the  oase  of  a  dead 
no  doubt  differs  in  this  respeot  from  that  of  a  living  language, 
we  should  be  glad  to  have  it  ascertained,  on  rational  grounds, 
how  far  the  ^fference  extends.     To  the  schoolmasters  of  the 
old  rhgime  the  asceticism  of  the  established  method  was  in  itself 
almost  a  sufficient  recommendation.     Their  ideal  of  education 
was  the  beating  into  a  boy  something  which  he  was  by  nature 
very  unwilling  to  learn ;  and  if  an  easy  way  of  becoming  a 
good  scholar  could  have  been  invented,  scholarship  would 
almost  have  lost  its  merits  in  their  eyes.     But  we  may  hope 
that  their  notions  on  this  subject  are  by  this  time  buried  in 
their  venerated  graves.     Ascham,  the  great  educational  liberal 
of  his  day,  recommends,  in  his  '  Schoolmaster,'  that  the  rules 
of  grammar  should  be  read,  not  alone,  but  with  an  author, 
who^  sentences  the  teacher  is  to  explain  by  reference  to  the 
rules.     *  This,'  he  says,  *  is  a  lively  and  perfite  waie  of  teaching 
^  of  rewles ;  where  the  common  way  used  in  common  scholes, 
^  to  read  the  grammer  alone  by  itselfe,  is  tedious  for  the  master, 
*  hard  for  the  soholer,  and  uncomfortable  for  them  both.'     But 
the  article  in  which  retrenchment  seems  most  obviously  feasible 
is  that  of  Greek  and  Latin  composition,  especially  in  verse. 
Person,  according  to  his  recent  biographer,  pronounced  modem 
Latin  and  Greek  verses  worthless.   We  need  not  go  so  far  as  this. 
We  will  allow  that  many  of  these  eompositkms,  the  work  of 
men  of  taste  and  genius,  who  had  acquired  an  extraordinary 
familiarity   with  the  idiom  of  a  dead    language,   are  really 
beautiful :  and  if  they  are  beautiful  to  us,  it  signifies  very 
little  whether  they  would  have   seemed  perfectly  correct  in 
diction  to  a  Greek  or  Roman  reader.     Perhaps  they  would 
have  seemed  as  correct  to  Olaudian  as  the  verses  of  Glaudian 
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would  have  seemed  to  Virgil.  Let  them  be  written  as  crown- 
ing displays  of  consummate  sdbolarship  by  those  who  have 
a  turn  for  them^  and  who  have  a  sufficient  command  of  the 
Greek  or  Latin  language  to  enable  them  to  write  poetry  in  it 
with  a  chance  of  obtaining  excellence,  or  at  least  with  a  chance 
of  rising  above  doggrel.  Let  them  form  a  part,  an  optional  part 
at  all  events,  of  the  examinations,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
distinguish  the  most  exquisite  scholars.  But  to  extort  them 
as  a  weekly,  or  even  (at  Eton)  more  than  a  weekly  task  from 
boys  or  youths  who  have  no  command  of  the  language,  and 
who  are  physically  incapable,  and  well  known  by  theur  teachers 
as  well  as  themselves  to  be  physically  incapable,  of  producing 
anything  but  the  most  abject  trash,  is  a  system  of  foUy,  and 
almost  of  cruelty,  of  which  we  never  heard  any  reasonable 
defence.  We  must  say  the  same  with  regard  even  to  prose 
composition,  if  it  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  a  greater 
conunand  of  the  language  than  the  pupil,  from  the  extent  of 
his  reading,  can  be  expected  to  possess.  Exercises,  no  doubt, 
are  requisite  in  learning  any  language ;  and  in  learning  a  dead 
language  ihey  are  indispensable.  But  to  set  a  boy  to  do 
exercises  with  his  grammar  and  dictionary  is  a  different  thing 
firom  setting  him  to  do  a  composition  requiring  stores  of 
phraseology  and  idiom  which  he  cannot  possibly  possess.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  wretchedness  of  this  work  to  pupil  and 
master,  or  the  tendency  which  it  has  to  disgust  the  pupil  with 
learning,  and  to  make  him  look  upon  it  as  at  once  odious  and 
worthless,  >  There  is  no  one  thing,'  says  Ascham,  '  that  hath 
^  more  either  dulled  the  wittes  or  taken  awaye  the  will  of  chil- 
'  dren  from  learsing  then  the  care  they  have  to  satisfie  their 
'  masters  in  the  maldng  of  latines.'  He  afterwards  speaks  of 
'  this  butcherHe  feare  in  making  of  latines ; '  and  those  who 
have  do  with  the  Latin  compositions  of  boys,  or  even  with 
those  of  men  at  the  University,  trying  to  produce  Latin  prose 
under  the  fear  of  a  '  pluck,'  will  acknowledge  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  expression. 

The  Commissioners,  in  concluding  the  general  part  of  their 
Report,  say  — 

*  It  remains  for  us  to  discharge  the  pleaaantest  part  of  our  task,  by 
recapitulating  in  a  few  words  the  advaDces  which  tiiese  schools 
have  made  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  in  the  second 
place  by  noticing  briefly  the  obligations  which  England  owes  to 
them,— obligations  which,  were  their  defects  far  greater  than  they 
are,  would  entitle  them  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and 
respect 

*  That  important  progress  has  been  made  even  in  those  particulars 
in  which  the  schools  are  still  deficient,  is  plain  from  the  short  review 
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contained  in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  will  appear  still  more  clearly 
flrom  the  more  detuled  statements  in  the  Second  Part  The  course 
of  stadj  has  been  enlarged ;  the  methods  of  teaching  have  been  im- 
proved ;  the  proportion  of  masters  to  bojs  has  been  increased ;  the 
qnantitj  of  work  exacted  is  greater  than  it  was,  though  still  in  too 
man  J  cases  less  than  it  ought  to  be.  At  the  same  time^  the  advance 
in  moral  and  religions  training  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  that 
which  has  been  made  in  intellectual  discipline,  llie  old  roughness 
of  mannen  has  in  a  great  measure  disapp^red,  and  with  it  the  pettj 
tjrannj  and  thonghtless  cruelty  which  were  formerly  too  common, 
and  which  used  indeed  to  be  thought  inseparable  from  the  life  of  a 
public  school  The  boys  are  better  lodged  and  cared  for,  and  more 
attention  is  paid  to  their  health  and  comfort 

*  Among  the  services  which  they  have  rendered  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  reckoned  the  maintenance  of  classical  literature  as  the  staple  of 
English  education — a  service  which  far  outweighs  the  error  of 
having  clung  to  these  studies  too  exclusively.    A  second,  and  a 
greater  still,  is  the  creation  of  a  system  of  government  and  discipline 
for  boys,  the  excellence  of  which  has  been  universally  recognised, 
and  which  is  admitted  to  have  been  most  important  in  its  effects  on 
national  character  and  social  life.    It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the 
degree  in  which  the  English  people  are  indebted  to  these  schools  for 
the  qualities  on  which  they  pique  themselves  most — ^for  their  capacity 
to  govern  others  and  control  themselves,  their  aptitude  for  combining 
freedom  with  order,  their  public  spirit,  their  vigour  and  manliness  of 
character,  their  strong  but  not  slavish  respect  for  public  opinion, 
their  love  of  healthy  sports  and  exercise.    These  schools  have  been 
the  chief  nurseries  of   our  statesmen;    in  them,  and  in  schools 
modelled  after  them,  men  of  all  the  various  classes  that  make  up 
English  society,  destined  for  every  profession  and  career,  have  been 
brought  up  on  a  footing  of  social  equality,  and  have  contracted  the 
most  enduring  friendships,  and  some  of  the  ruling  habits,  of  their 
lives ;  and  they  have  had  perhaps  the  largest  share  in  moulding  the 
character  of  an  English  gentleman.    The  system,  like  other  systems, 
has  had  its  blots  and  imperfections :  there  have  been  times  when  it 
was  at  once  too  lax  and  severe — severe  in  its  punishments,  but  lax 
in  superintendence  and  prevention ;  it  has  permitted,  if  not  en- 
couraged, some  roughness,  tyranny,  and  licence  :  but  these  defects 
have  not  seriously  marred  its  wholesome  operation,  and  it  appears  to 
have  gradually  purged  itself  from  them  in  a  remarkable  degree.     Its 
growth,  no  doubt,  is  largely  due   to  those  very  qualities  in   our 
national  character  which  it  has  itself  contributed  to  form ;  but  justice 
bids  us  add  that  it  is  due  likewise  to  the  wise  munificence  which 
founded  the  institutions  under  whose  shelter  it  has  been  enabled  to 
take  root,  and  to  the  good  sense,  temper,  and  ability  of  the  men  by 
whom  during  successive  generations  they  have  been  governed/ 
{Report^  p.  56.) 

We  transcribe  with  pleasure,  and  with  the  conviction  that  it 
is  substantially  borne  out  by  the  evidence,  this  general  sentence 
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of  approbation^  before  noticing  one  or  two  cases  to  which  certain 
parts  of  it  scarcely  apply.  We  mean^  of  course,  in  regard  to 
other  matters  than  the  maintenance  of  classical  studies  as  the 
staple  of  education,  which  the  Commissioners  r^ard  as  the 
leading  claim  of  the  schools  to  our  gratitude,  and  of  which  we 
have  already  said  enough. 

The  proportion  of  masters  to  boys,  in  the  case  of  Eton 
especially,  though  it  has  been  increased,  is  still  not  sufficient. 
Each  classical  master  has  a  class  of,  on  the  average,  forty  boys ; 
but  besides  this  he  has  the  tuition  of  forty  private  pupils  un- 
classified, and  of  all  ages  and  degrees  of  advancement.     An 
addition  to  their  number  is,  it  appears,  not  desired  by  the 
assistant-masters ;  but  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  many 
of  them  speak  strongly  of  the  heavy  amount  of  their  work, 
and  of  its  exorbitant  demands  upon  their  time.     An   Eton 
master  fully  employed  is  said  by  some  witnesses  to  work 
fourteen  hours  a  day :   the  lowest  estimate  is  nine  or  ten. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  time  for  private  reading  in  the  term ; 
and  in  the  vacations  a  master  so  overworked  can  scarcely  do 
anything  but  take  physical  rest.     The  present  head  master, 
who  takes  all  the  bulls  by  the  horns,  regards  this  pressure  of 
work  as  a  positive  advantage,  because  it  concentrates  the  master's 
whole  thoughts  and  attention  on  his  duties ;  but  he  forgets,  we 
venture  to  think,  that  it  is  a  part,  and  a  very  essential  part,  of 
a  master's  duties  to  afford,  especially  to  the  elder  boys,  some  of 
the  advantages  of  intercourse,  not  with  an  unsleeping  gerund- 
grinder,  but  with  a  cultivated  man.     *  The  true  question,'  say 
the  Commissioners, '  appears  to  be,  not  whether  the  work  is 
^  unduly  hard,  but  whether  there  is  time  to  do  it  as  it  ought  to 
*  be  done.'    We  submit  that  the  results  of  the  present  inquiry 
and  the  experience  of  those  who  have  had  sons  at  Eton  tend 
to  prove  tluit  there  is  not.     If  there  is  not,  the  public  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  the  number  of  masters  shall  be  increased 
and  the  emoluments  reduced.    Those  emoluments,  as  the  Com- 
missioners observe,  are  ample.    Every  assistant-master  at  Eton, 
whose  house  is  full,  receives  at  least  1,700/.  a  year.    At  Rugby, 
of  the  thirteen  classical  assistants,  the  five  highest  only  have 
incomes  ranging  from  1 ,600/  to  1 ,400/. :  the  incomes  of  the  other 
eight  range  only  from  870/.  to  340/. :  and  assuredly  the  Rugby 
masters  are  scholars  at  least  as  distinguished  as  the  masters  of 
Efon.     In  reply  to  any  argument  that  may  be  urged  on  the 
ground  of  vested  interests,  the  Commissioners  properly  observe 
that  a  man  can  hardly  have  a  vested  interest  in  taking  more 
pupils  than  he  can  properly  attend  to,  oc  than  consists  with  the 
mterests  of  the  schooL 
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The  immense  number  of  the  boys  at  Eton,  which  exceeds 
eight  hundred,  while  that  of  the  largest  of  the  other  schools 
(Harrow  and  Rugby)  falls  below  five  hundred,  is  in  itself  an 
evil.  It  is  not  possible  that  one  head  master  should  know 
anything  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  boys ;  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  they  should  form  in  any  real  sense  one  school.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  a  matter  of  reproach  to  the  masters ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  entitled  to  point  to  the  great  and  still-in- 
creasing number  of  the  boys  as  a  proof  of  the  public  confi- 
dence :  and  certainly,  if  they  give  ear  to  any  demands  for 
reform  while  their  prosperity  is  so  high,  they  will  be  fully  entitled 
to  say  that  they  do  it  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  not  from  fear. 
The  fact,  however,  is,  that  the  popularity  of  Eton  depends  not 
solely  or  principally  on  the  reputation  of  its  masters,  or  on  its 
merits  as  a  place  of  instruction,  but  rather  on  a  great 
aristocratic  connexion,  which  was  firmly  consolidated  some 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  when  Harrow,  Winchester,  and 
Westminster  were  all,  from  different  causes,  in  a  depressed 
state.  A  good  many  parents,  especially  among  the  class,  so 
numerous  in  this  great  commercial  country,  of  nouveaux  riches, 
may  probably  be  said  to  send  their  sons  to  Eton  less  with  a 
view  to  their  being  taught  Latin  and  Greek,  or  taught  any- 
thing in  particular,  than  with  a  view  to  their  receiving  a  socud 
diploma  and  forming  aristocratic  connexions.  A  light  cavalry 
regiment  is  frequently,  in  these  cases,  the  conclusion  of  the 
educational  course.  That  parents  who  do  this  are  not  wise 
biakes  no  difference  in  the  fact.  And  perhaps  the  masters  of 
Eton,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  the  masters  of  Harf ow,  are  entitled 
to  plead  in  extenuation  of  shortcomings  that  they  have  to  do 
with  the  boys  who  come  from  the  least  industrious  homes,  and 
who  are  most  devoid  of  the  stimulus,  which  even  a  boy  feels  to 
a  certain  extent,  of  the  need  of  preparing  himself  to  earn 
his  bread.  The  tutor  of  a  voluptuary's  spoiled  and  stupid 
heir  may  not  unreasonably  ur^e  that  diere  is  nothing  in  the 
sow's  ear  out  of  which,  let  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  weaver 
be  what  they  may,  a  silk  purse  is  to  be  made. 

The  cost  of  education  at  Eton  and  Harrow  is  considerably 
greater  than  at  Bugby,  where  the  education  is  at  least  equally 
good  and  conceived  in  a  far  more  liberal  and  practical 
spirit.  But  the  treatment  of  the  boys,  who  come  from  a 
wealthier  and  more  luxurious  class,  is  almost  inevitably  more 
luxurious ;  and  the  scale  of  social  expenses,  as  distinguished 
from  the  regular  charges  of  the  school,  is  fixed  by  parents  too 
often  lavish  of  pocket-money,  and  in  their  own  persons  setting 
all  the  rules  of  frugality  at  defiance.      This,  however,  will 
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not  excuse  the  masters  in  failing  to  curb,  to  the  best  of  their 
poirer,  extravagance,  as  well  as  any  other  vice.  The  system 
of  giving  ^  leaying-books,'  which  entails  a  very  inconTenient 
expense  on  parents,  out  of  whose  purse  these,  nominally  the 
presents  of  a  boy  to  his  friend,  really  come,  is  treated  by  the 
Commissioners  with  more  consideration  than  it  deserves.  The 
£u;t  that  it  is  the  parent  and  not  ibe  pretended  givw  that  finds 
the  money,  is  in  itself  a  condemnation  of  the  system.  We 
heartily  endorse  the  recommendation  which  we  find  in  the 
special  Report  on  Eton,  that  all  extra  payments  for  subjects  of 
instruction  forming  part  of  the  school  course  should  be  abolished, 
and  that  all  leaving-fees  and  irregular  or  ill-defined  payments 
should  be  put  an  end  to.  Every  well-conducted  hotel  now 
puts  all  the  charges,  attendance  included,  in  the  bill :  every 
well-conducted  establishment  of  whatever  kind  will  do  the  same. 
It  is  periiaps  partly  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  numbers 
oi  the  school,  and  the  insufiiciency  of  the  staff,  which  naturally 
leads  to  a  rough-and-ready  mode  of  dealing  with  difficulties, 
that  flogging,  Sie  use  of  which  is  generally  on  the  decrease, 
appears  still  to  be  more  frequ^it  at  Et<m  in  proportion  to  its 
numbers  than  at  the  other  schools,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  Charterhouse.  The  late  head  master  states  that,  in  his 
time,  this  punishment  had  a  tendency  to  diminish.  The  Com- 
missioners, however,  observe  that  his  evidence  does  not  taUy 
with  that  of  a  witness  who  left  Eton  tiiree  yeacs  and  a  half 
ago:— 

*  8519.  {Lord  Clarendon.)  Has  ffoggitig  diminished  since  the  time 
when  you  ftrst  went  to  Eton  ?  — No. 

*  S530.  {Afr.  Vau^/han.)  Is  it  any  grsat  diskonoar  to  be  flexed, 
or  18  it  r^arded  as  a  natural  inckieBt  of  the  day  ? — It  is  regarded  as 
a  natural  incident  of  the  day. 

*  8523.  {Lord  Devon.)  Supposing  a  forai-master  to  send  up  a  boy 
to  the  Head  Master,  does  the  Heui  Master  consult  with  the  tutor 
or  eommunieate  with  him  before  he  sets  the  punishment? — ^No, 
very  seldom.  He  considers  himself  a  machine,  and  seldom  takes  any 
excuse,  observing  that  what  has  failed  to  satisfy  the  complainant 
cannot  satisfy  him. 

*  8524.  (  Sir  S.  Nortkooie.)  Does  the  master  who  sends  up  the  boy 
int  ooasult  with  his  tutor  before  he  sends  up  his  name  to  the  Heed 
Master  ? — By  no  means  necessarily. 

<  8525.  Is  Bot  that  always  done^I  thought  it  was?-*No,  I  do  not 
think  so ;  the  tutor  generally  hears  of  it  eventually,  I  suppose. 

'  8526.  Is  it  not  always  considered  the  rule  ? — ^No,  I  am  sure  that 
is  not  the  case.' 

Thai  a  boy's  tntor  is  always  oonsolted  by  the  master  com- 
plaining of  him  before  he  is  flogged,  is  asserted  on  the  one  hand 
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and,  as  we  see,  denied  on  the  other ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  inferred 
that  there  is  a  general  understanding  that  it  ought  to  be  done, 
but  that  the  role  is  i^ot  very  strictly  observed.  The  Eton 
authorities  must  not  suppose  that  they  can  set  themselves  in 
this  matter  above  the  sentiments  and  the  decencies  of  the  world. 
Their  system  descends  to  them  from  a  barbarous  time,  and  a 
time  moreover  of  perverted  asceticism,  when  to  show  as  little 
respect  as  possible  for  your  own  body  or  for  that  of  any  other 
person  was  thought  meritorious  in  a  religious  point  of  view. 
Uivilisation  and  common  sense  now  claim  as  their  right,  that 
disgraceful  punishmente  shall  be  limited  to  offences  really  dis- 
graceful, and  that  the  infliction,  if  necessarily  severe,  shall  not 
be  gratuitouslv  indecent. 

The  great  unprovement  which  has  of  late  years  been  made 
in  the  Foundation  at  Eton  appears,  among  its  other  good 
effects,  to  have  broken  up,  to  a  great  extent,  the  system  of 
tyrannical  fagging  and  bullying  wnich  used  to  prevail  there, 
and  of  the  former  existence  of  which  some  traces  are  found  in 
the  evidence  before  us.  But  at  Westminster,  which  has  the 
special  misfortune,  as  it  almost  invariably  proves,  of  being  at- 
tached to  an  ecclesiastical  institution,  the  old  system  appears^ 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  still  to  a  considerable  extent  to  prevaiL 
Serious  complaints  on  the  subject  were  made  to  the  Commis- 
sioners by  a  father  and  son,  the  latter  of  whom  had  just  been 
removed  from  the  school  on  account  of  the  treatment  to  which 
he  was  exposed.*  Their  evidence  was  very  properly  laid  by 
the  Commissioners  before  the  Head  Master,  who  denied  a 
portion  of  their  representations,  but  left  enough  undenied  to 
suggest  a  very  uigent  necessity  for  reform.  It  is  not  denied, 
for  example,  that  junior  boys  are  compelled  to  get  up  at  half- 
past  three  or  four  o'clock  to  light  fires  for  seniors  who  get  up 
at  five.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  juniors  are  required  to  pro- 
vide for  the  seniors,  imder  penalty  of  a  thrashing,  stationery 
of  various  kinds  which  the  seniors  ought  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. It  is  not  denied  that  the  seniors  have  the  power  of 
inflicting  painful  and  degrading  punishments  on  juniors  for 
anything  which  they  may  please  to  consider  a  *  grave  moral 
'  offence.'  It  is  not  denied,  though  the  Head  Master  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  fact  till  it  was  re- 
vealed by  the  present  inquiry,  that  the  seniors  are  in  the  habit 
of  delegating  tnis  power  to  boys  in  a  class  below  them.  There 
is  a  very  sinister  vocabulary  denoting  different  kinds  of  cor- 

*  See  evidence  of  W.  Meyrick,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Meyrick^ 
▼oL  ill.  pp.  475,  495. 
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pond  punishmentSy  one  of  them  dangerous  as  well  as  brutal ; 
and  the  tilings  corresponding  to  these  names^  though  happily 
they  appear  to  belong  in  their  full  virulence  to  the  good  old 
times>  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  become  entirely  a  matter  of 
history.  There  is  a  general  relation  between  the  upper  boys 
as  masters  and  the  lower  boys  as  servants,  from  which,  our 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  boys  assures  us,  a  thousand  petty 
acts  of  tyranny  and  vexation  will  arise.  The  infliction  of 
punishment  by  one  boy  at  his  discretion  on  another,  no  matter 
for  what  offence,  is  a  thing  which  ought  not  to  be  endured. 
There  is  no  security  in  such  cases  for  justice ;  and  the  practice 
of  injustice,  whether  we  regard  the  boy  who  inflicts  it  or  the 
boy  on  whom  it  is  inflicted,  is  a  lesson  which  goes  deeper  than 
all  the  precepts  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  evil  effects  of 
which  no  amoimt  of  teaching  or  preaching  will  countervaiL  It 
may  impair  the  boy's  character  for  Hfe,  and  make  him,  accord- 
ing as  he  is  the  bully  or  the  sufferer,  a  tyrant  or  a  slave.  The 
Head  Master  of  Westminster  is  examined : — 

*(Mr»  TwisUeUm.)  You  were  not  aware,  I  understand,  of  this 
power  that  was  delegated  to  the  second  election,  until  Mr.  Meyrick 
gave  his  evidence  ? — ^I  never  heard  of  it. 

*Is  it  not,  then,  equally  possible  that  too  severe  a  punishment 
might  have  been  inflicted  on  boys  without  your  having  heard  of  it  ? 
— Tes ;  but  what  my  answer  was  directed  to,  was  not  the  possi- 
bility of  punishments  having  been  too  severe,  but  as  to  the  class  of 
offences  for  which  it  would  have  been  inflicted. 

*  Tou  admit  that  the  punishment  might  have  been  too  severe  for  a 
particular  class  of  offences  without  you  having  heard  of  it  ? — ^Clearly 
it  might. 

*{Mr.  Vauffhan.)  Might  not,  for  the  same  reason,  such  a  punish- 
ment be  inflicted  in  a  case  in  which,  according  to  the  principles  of 
good  discipline,  it  ought  not  to  be  applied  at  all,  and  yet  you  not 
Sear  of  it? — ^There  may  be  some  uncertainty,  of  course,  how  far 
one's  own  knowledge  goes,  but  things  are  mentioned  by  boys  after 
they  have  left.'* 

This  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  thought  a  necessary  rule  in 
public  schools  in  general  (at  Eton,  for  example),  that  an  assist- 
antr^naster  shall  not  be  allowed  himself  to  inflict  corporal 
punishment  in  hot  blood  on  a  boy  who  has  offended  him,  but 
that  he  should  send  him  up,  with  a  statement  of  his  offence,  to 
the  head  master,  who  has  not  been  personally  offended*  How 
much  more  is  such  a  rule  necessary  in  the  case  of  an  angry 
boy !  The  *  monitorial'  system,  or  the  system  of  governing  the 
younger  boys  through  the  elder,  seems,  like  our  public-school 

*  Rep.  viL  p.  507. 
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discipline  in  general,  to  have  its  prototype  in  the  Statutes  of 
Winchester,  whidi  provide  that  in  each  chamber  there  diall  be 
three  senior  scholars,  of  good  character,  to  superintend  the 
behaviour  of  the  rest.  But  these  seniors  are  not  entrusted 
with  the  power  of  punishing  offenders  with  their  own  hands. 
The  J  are  required  to  report  the  case  to  the  warden,  sub-warden, 
and  head  master,  in  (^der  that,  at  their  hands,  '  the  scholar 
'  guilty  of  immorality,  negligence,  or  idleness,  may  be  chastised, 
^  corrected,  and  punished  in  exact  proportion  to  his  demerits.'  * 

There  is  a  good  deed  of  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  the  monitorial  system,  which  is  r^arded  as  the  great 
pillar  of  the  school  at  Rugby,  while  at  Eton  (among  the  op- 
pidans at  least)  it  scarcely  exists.  It  may  imbue  the  elder  boys 
with  a  desirable  sense  of  responsibility ;  and,  on  the  other  hazul, 
it  may  make  them  overbearing  and  priggish.  Comparative 
experience  only  can  decide.  That  the  system  is  capable  of 
b^ng  carried  to  a  preposterous  excess,  and  of  bringing  ridicule 
on  itself  and  the  school  in  which  it  prevails,  was  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  public  in  general  by  a  case  whidi  occurred 
adime  years  ago  at  one  of  our  public  schools,  where  we  saw  the 
head  master  recommending  one  of  his  pupils  to  go  and  be 
beaten  by  another.  This  much,  however,  we  may  confidently 
say,  that  the  system  is  to  be  endured  only  on  condition  of  its 
being  kept  thoroughly  under  the  control  of  the  master,  so  that 
the  school  may  be  really  governed,  and  punishment  awarded 
where  it  is  due — not  by  his  pupils,  but  by  himself. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  fagging^  agAUi,  opinions  differ.  At 
Eton,  among  the  oppidans,  it  appears  to  have  been  reduced  to 
a  vanishing  point,  and  apparently  without  any  increase  of 
other  evils.  But  by  some  duciplinarians  it  is  still  regarded  as 
an  indispensable  antidote  to  bullying.  'If  you  had  not  a 
*  recognised  fagging  system,'  says  the  Head  Master  of  West- 
minster, '  you  would  have  a  bullying  system.'  This,  we  con- 
fess, seems  to  us  rather  a  hard  saying.  A  well-organised  place 
of  education  surely  ought  to  be  furnished  with  some  method  of 
presenting  systematic  cruelty  more  direct  and  more  certain  in 
its  operation  than  the  perfiHrmance  by  the  puf^ls  <^  offices 
properly  belonging  to  the  servants.  We  say,  more  certain  in 
its  operation:  and  it  is  in  evidence  that  the  existence  (^  a 
recognised  fagging  system  of  peculiar  intensity  at  Westminster 
does  not  prevent,  but  seems  rather  to  facilitate,  the  existence 
of  a  bullying  system,  also  exceeding  the  ordinary  measure,  iol 
the  same  school ;  while  at  Eton,  so  far  as  we  kam  either  fjKina 
the  evidence  before  us  or  from  other  sources,  there  is  a  very 

♦  Statutes  of  Winchester  College,  Rub.  34. 
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laudable  absaice  of  bullying,  in  spite  of  the  reduction  of 
fiigging,  among  the  oppidans,  to  an  almost  nominal  amount. 
We  can  qaite  understand  how,  in  a  mediaeval  school,  the  boys 
ivere  required  to  do  ihe  work  of  servants,  just  as  in  monasteries 
the  monks  performed  menial  offices  for  each  other.  But  we 
suspect  tiiat  the  ret^ition  of  this  custom  under  the  name  of 
fagging  at  the  present  day  is  only  another  instance  of  the 
perpetuation  of  the  mediaeval  system  long  after  the  departure 
of  the  age  to  which  it  belonged,  and  of  rfie  purposes  which  it 
was  intended  by  its  authors  to  serve;  and  that  the  reason 
alleged  in  favour  of  its  continuance  is  in  fact  merely  one  of 
those  subtle  apologies  which  are  ever  ready  on  behalf  of 
familiar  institutions,  however  noxious  they  may  be,  and  how- 
ever completely  they  may  have  survived  all  rational  grounds 
for  their  existence.  We  will,  however,  refrain  from  dogmas 
tning  on  the  subject.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that 
if  fagging  is  to  continue,  effective  measures  ought  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  fags  from  being  exposed  to  anything  which  can 
interfere  with  their  studies,  or  which  (like  getting  up  at  half- 
past  three  in  the  morning)  can  be  injurious  to  their  health.  A 
sehool  which  cannot  secure  this  is  not  worthy  of  the  confidence 
of  the  public. 

l^e  Commissioners  very  properly  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  parents  have  a  duty  to  perform  as  well  as  the  schools. 
It  appears  tliat  at  present  the  duties  of  too  many  parents  in 
p^paring  their  children  for  the  public  schools  are  very  badly 
performed,  and  even  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  deteriorate  in 
this  respect.  The  great  influx  of  wealth  during  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years  has  rendered  our  upper  classes  rather  pleasure- 
kttbting  and  at  the  same  time  ratiier  restless  in  tlieir  habits; 
and  perhaps  on  this  account  the  quiet  and  stationary  offices  of 
fife  are  liable  to  be  less  conscientiously  fulfilled.  The  schools, 
hivwever,  have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands,  since,  as  the 
Ooomiissioiiers  suggest,  they  may  institute  a  proper  entrance 
^kaaoination.  The  same  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  tini- 
veinnlieB,  which,  like  the  scho<ds,  complain  of  having  youths 
sent  up  to  them  ill  prepared,  and  of  being  consequently  com«- 
pelled  to  occupy  themselves  in  teaching  rudiments  unworthy  of 
a  high  place  of  education.  An  entrance  examination  for  all 
students  has,  in  fact,  been  repeatedly  proposed  at  Oxford :  the 
propoBal  was  urged  with  especial  earnestness  by  the  late  Arch^ 
nshop  Whately,  when  a  member  of  the  gov^ning  body  of  the 
vuiversity.  But  )m  efibrts  were  defeated  by  the  opposition  of 
the  infbnor  c<^eges5  which  had  an  interest  in  the  admission 
of  students  on  any  terms  provided  they  would  pay  the  rent  of 
rooms  and  the  tutors'  fees* 
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In  the  case  of  Eton  and  Winchester,  which  are  attached  to 
colleges,  and  of  Westminster,  which  is  attached  to  a  chapter, 
the  composition  of  the  governing  bodies  is  a  question  for  serious 
consideration.  Matters  have  been  greatly  changed  in  many 
respects  since  the  time  when  this  arrangement  was  made  by 
the  founders.  The  schools  which  then  comprehended  but  few 
boys  besides  those  on  the  foundation,  have  now  expanded,  Eton 
especially,  far  beyond  the  bounds  contemplated  by  the  founders; 
so  that  the  origimtl  goyeming  bodies  haye,  in  fact,  a  new  insti- 
tution brought  under  their  sway.  The  special  advantages, 
moreover,  wbich  in  unsettied  times  a  school  would  have  frcnn 
being  anchored,  as  it  were,  to  a  body  capable  of  securely  hold- 
ing and  managing  the  property,  have  in  a  great  measure  passed 
away.  On  the  other  hand,  a  governing  body  filled  with  retired 
masters,  or  other  elderly  men  connected  with  the  foundation 
and  accustomed  to  its  ancient  ways,  who  sometimes  inter- 
fere actively  with  the  masters  and  constantiy  make  their  pre- 
sence felt  as  a  sort  of  dormant  veto  on  all  change,  is  evidently 
apt  to  d^enerate  into  a  mere  dog.  The  history  of  Eton  is  a 
notable  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  danger.  The  rule,  so 
senseless,  so  devoid  of  any  shadow  of  legal  foundation,  and  so 
grossly  unjust  to  the  public,  by  which  all  the  mastershipB  of 
the  school  were  turned  into  perquisites  of  Eing's,  and  strictly 
confined  to  the  fellows  of  a  college  which  at  that  time  was  in 
every  respect  about  the  lowest  in  reputation  at  Cambridge,  was 
notoriously  maintained  by  the  authority  of  the  provost  against 
the  remonstrances  of  a  head  master  wtto  wished  to  obtain 
proper  teachers  for  the  school.  This  evil  the  Commissioners 
propose  to  remedy  by  clearly  separating  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
governing  bodies,  as  administrators  of  the  endowments  and 
general  guardians  of  the  institution,  from  that  of  the  head 
master,  and  giving  the  head  master  free  play  in  that  which 
concerns  the  teadiing  and  discipline  of  tiie  schooL  They 
further  propose  to  introduce  into  the  governing  body  in  each 
case  a  certain  number  of  honorary  fellows  without  stipends, 
but  with  the  same  powers  as  the  rest  in  r^ard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  head  master,  and  the  general  r^ulation  of  the 
subject  of  instruction  in  the  school.  A  portion  of  these 
honorary  fellows  they  could  have,  in  each  instance,  appointed 
by  the  Crown.  There  can  be  littie  doubt  that  the  introduo- 
tion  of  such  an  element  would  be  very  beneficial  to  the  public 
interest,  and  we  wish  the  recommendation  may  take  effects  At 
present  English  public  school  education,  so  far  as  its  character 
IS  determined  by  Eton,  Winchester,  and  Westminster,  is  fiist 
bound  to  bodies  too  conservative  in  their  composition  to  keep 
pace  with  the  just  requirements  of  the  time. 
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Art.  VII. — Life  of  Edward  Livingston.  By  Chaeles  Havens 
Hunt.  With  an  Introduction  by  Geobge  BANCRorT. 
New  York:  1864. 

TXTe  have  rarely  been  more  struck  or  interested  by  any  bio- 
graphical work  than  by  this  book.  It  re-animates 
and  elevates  its  theme  by  dint  of  truth  and  earnestness^ 
without  exaggerating  a  merit  or  palliating  a  defect ;  and  we 
speedily  found  ourselves  following  with  anxious  admiration 
the  career  of  a  legislator  and  jurist,  whose  rejected  System 
of  Penal  Law  has  hitherto  been  thought  to  constitute  his  sole 
title  to  European  attention  or  celebnty.  This  effect  may  be 
partly  owing  to  the  light  thrown  by  lus  speeches  and  corre- 
spondence on  the  causes  and  growth  of  the  internecine  dis- 
sensions of  the  once  United  States ;  but  the  grand  attraction 
may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  his  chequered  life,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  its  manifold  and  momentous  relations  to  public 
measures  and  events,  is  fraught  with  useful  lessons  in  conduct 
and  deeply  coloured  with  romance.  We  may  simultaneously 
deduce  firom  it,  by  way  of  moral,  that  honesty  and  energy  of 
purpose  must  succeed  in  the  long  run,  and  that  the  devdop- 
ment  of  the  highest  talents,  or  the  prosecution  of  the  loftiest 
aims,  may  be  fatally  checked  by  pecuniary  embarrassments 
resulting  from  neglect.  It  is  a  welcome  change  to  turn  from 
the  sanguinary  contentions,  the  sordid  passions,  and  the  shat- 
tered condition  of  the  American  people  at  the  present  time, 
to  the  wisdom,  the  dignity,  and  the  love  of  freedom  which 
marked  the  great  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  in  its  earlier 
years.     Of  these  men  Edward  Livingston  was  one. 

The  master  passion  of  a  prosperous  family  in  the  New  World 
is  to  prove  its  descent  from  one  of  traditional  nobility  or 
gentility  in  the  Old.  A  member  of  the  transatlantic  tribe  of 
Watrens  has  printed  a  comely  quarto  to  prove  that  the  last  Earl 
de  Warrenne  (who  left  no  issue)  was  their  lineal  ancestor;  and  a 
Bright  of  Boston  has  devoted  a  royal  octavo  of  three  hundred 
and  forty-five  pages  to  '  The  Brights  of  Suffolk ; '  in  which, 
strange  to  say,  he  lays  no  claim  to  relationship  with  his  distin- 
guished namesake,  the  Member  for  Birmingham.  We  may  con- 
sequently consider  ourselves  as  let  off  cheaply  by  Mr.  Hunt, 
when  he  disposes  of  the  Livingston  pedigree  in  a  single 
chapter  of  moderate  length,  having  had  strong  temptations  to 
overcome ;  for  that  pedigree  is  remarkable  alike  for  its  clear- 
ness and  its  respectaoility.    It  is  modestly  commenced  with  Sir 
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Alexander  Livingston,  of  Calendar,  who  on  the  death  of  James 
I.  of  Scotland,  in  1437,  was  appointed  one  of  two  joint  Regents 
during  the  minority  of  James  II.,  and  was  made  Keeper  of  the 
King's  person,  his  associate  Crichton  being  Chancellor.  The 
murder  of  Earl  Douglas  in  Edinburgh  Castle  bj  these  worthies, 
has  done  more  to  perpetuate  their  memories  than  any  good  or 
wise  action  performed  by  either  of  them  ;  but,  as  was  pointedly 
said  by  Gibbon,  ^  treason,  sacrilege,  and  proscription  are  (^n  the 
'  best  titles  of  ancient  nobility.'  The  Livingstons  had  their  fiur 
share  of  this  sort  of  illustration  ;  having  generally  managed  to 
lose  their  peer^es  nearly  as  fast  as  they  got  them  by  taking 
the  losing  side  in  1715  and  1745.  The  destinies  of  the  founder 
of  the  American  branch,  Robert,  were  swayed,  in  his  own 
despite,  by  the  independent  and  insubordinate  spirit  of  his  race. 
He  was  bom  in  Teviotdale,  in  1654,  the  son  of  the  Reverend 
John  Livingston,  who  played  a  prominent  part  in  Scottish  eccle- 
siastical history,  and  passed  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life  (from 
1663  to  1672)  at  Rotterdam,  under  sentence  of  banishment  for 
Nonconformity.  Robert  was  bred  up  amongst  Dutchmen,  and 
as  soon  as  he  came  to  man's  estate,  he  started  for  New  York^ 
took  up  his  residence  in  Albany,  then  a  Dutch  village,  and 
proceeded  to  amass  landed  property  in  a  fashion  which  wiU 
sound  strange  to  the  conveyancers  of  Lincoln's  Inn.    The  first 

Surchase,  we  are  told,  was  of  two  thousand  acres  on  Roelof 
ansen's  Hill.  The  deed,  bearing  date  July  12,  1683,  was 
executed  by  two  Indians  and  two  squaws,  with  names  defying 
pronunciation  and.  orthography.  The  consideration  consisted 
of  300  guilders  and  a  strange  medley  of  assorted  goods  and 
articles  to  be  pidd  or  delivered  in  five  days.  The  other  con* 
veyanoes  were  of  the  same  character,  and  at  the  foot  of  one  of 
them  is  this  receipt : — 

*  This  day,  the  18th  July  1687,  a  certain  Cripple  Indian  Woman 
named  Siakanochqui  of  Catskil  acknowledges  to  have  received  full 
satisfaction  by  a  cloth  garment  and  cotton  Shift  for  her  share  and 
daim  to  a  certain  Flatt  of  Land  Situate  in  the  Manor  of  Livingslon  ; 
Which  Witness,  &c.' 

In  this  way  Robert  Livingston  became  the  proprietor  of  a 
territory  embracing  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
acres,  which  was  erected  by  patent  from  the  Crown  into  the 
Lordship ;  and  he  fondly  looked  forward  to  its  perpetuation^ 
one  and  undivided,  like  an  ancestral  manor  in  Great  Britain, 
in  a  succession  of  representatives.  But  the  force  of  democratic 
institutions  was  too  strong ;  and  the  third  possessor  parcelled  it 
out  amongst  his  children  with  as  proud  a  contempt  for  primo- 
geniture and  aristocracy  as  if  he  had  been  a  cotton  lord  or 
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numufaotnrer — ^perhaps  prouder.  In  alliision  to  the  remiltiiig 
loss  of  conoentrated  iiijfluesioe  itad  importance,  Mr.  Hunt 
eselaims : — 

*  Wbftt  a  change  has  the  interrening  half-century  wrought,  not 
merelj  in  the  affairs  of  this  house,  hut  in  those  of  all  like  estahlish- 
meots  in  this  country!  The  Livingstons  are  now  a  multiplied  host 
of  for  the  most  part  energetic  and  soocessful  individuals,  and  their 
aggregatjB  wealth  and  influence  exceeds  the  probahle  dreams  of  their 
ambitions  ancestor.  Yet  the  strength  which  comes  of  combination 
is  gone  from  them.  Our  democracy  divides  every  clan,  minces  every 
estate,  individualises  everybody,  disintegrates  everything.  Each 
man  is  the  head  of  his  own  family ;  no  man  can  be  the  head  of  the 
family  of  his  ancestors.' 

Down  to  this  point  the  writer  seems  to  favoi^r  the  in&rence 
duLt  the  change  is  for  the  best.  But  in  the  yqiy  nea:t  para- 
graph we  aire  shown  the  reverse  of  the  medal,  and  aire  warned 
to  antioipate  a  conaununation  which  is  already  more  than  half 
completed  :— 

'In  the  United  Btates,  we  seem  to  be  out«heroding  this  tendency  of 
the  times.  Our  political  leaders,  representatives,  and  even  judges, 
are  now  too  often  Uidividnals  whom  many  an  obscure,  well-<bred 
person  would  net  meet  in  the  same  drawing-room  for  all  the  world. 
We  are  certainly  n^ing  some  progress  in  bridging  the  gulf  which 
once  generally  separated  low  manners  from  high  positions.  Such 
progress  is  one  of  the  worst  of  our  present  evils ;  it  threatens  us  with 
the  most  palpable  of  our  future  dangers.  How  fkr  the  effrontery  of 
ill-bred  ignorance  and  incapacity  will  carry  itself  towards  monopo- 
lising places  of  dignity,  power,  and  trust,  is  truly  a  question  of 
moment.  It  is  frightful  to  contemplate  the  possibility  that  the 
entire  government  in  all  its  branches  of  so  great  and  prosperous  a 
country  may,  some  day,  be  giv«i  permanently  over  to  unlettered  and 
unmannered  statesmen.  The  whole  world  always  did  and  always  will 
respect  a  man  who  becomes  conspicuous  by  force  of  high  capacity 
and  virtue,  in  spite  of  humble  birth  and  imperfect  education ;  but 
surely  it  would  be  better  if  public  opinion  should  restrain  politicians 
from  aspiring  to  the  Presidency  without  a  respectable  knowledge  of 
grammar  and  the  proprieties  of  life.* 

Uukiokily  it  is  this  very  public  opinion  which  enoouraees 
tkcBe  uidettered  and  unmannered  ^  statesmen/  as  they  are  called 
by  courtesy,  and  it  will  be  well  if  they  transgress  no  higher 
rules  than  those  of  grammar  and  propriety.  The  democratic 
pvindple,  however,  was  only  juat  beginning  to  operate  when 
£dward  Livingston  was  approaching  manhood :  its  foundations 
had  hardly  been  so  much  as  laid  when  he  came  into  the  world ; 
and  he  had  all  the  advantages  at  starting  which  the  wealth,  posi- 
^n,  and  connezionfl  of  progenitors  and  parents  oan  bestow. 
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His  father  was  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Colony 
of  New  York,  and  was  so  h^hly  esteemed  that  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends,  William  Smith,  the  historical  writer,  was 
accustomed  to  say,  *  If  I  were  to  be  placed  in  a  desert  island, 

*  with  but  one  book  and  one  friend,  that  book  should  be  the 
'  Bible,  and  that  friend  Bobert  B.  Livingston/  His  mother, 
Margaret  Beekman,  *  a  woman  of  a  large  and  heroic  mould,' 
is  described  as  a  meet  mate  for  such  a  man.    . 

An  anecdote  of  Edward's  boyhood  proves  both  his  own  sweet- 
ness of  temper  and  the  maternal  sagacity  on  which  the  forma- 
tion of  character  in  children  so  materially  depends.  One  of 
his  sisters  came  with  a  complaint  to  the  mother  of  having  been 
roughly  accosted  or  unkindly  treated  by  Imn.     '  Then  go  into 

*  the  comer.     I  am  sure  you  have  been  veiy  naughty,  or 

*  Edward  would  not  have  done  so.'  His  only  battle  at  school 
was  in  vindication  of  his  veracity,  when  assailed,  like  that  of 
Bruce  in  the  centre  of  Africa,  for  the  statement  of  a  familiar 
fact.    '  The  occasion,'  says  Mr.  Hunt, '  was  the  moral  necessi^ 

*  of  backing  up  a  statement  which  he  casually  made  among  his 
'  fellows,  to  the  effect  that  at  Clermont  they  had  an  ice-house  in 

*  which  ice  was  preserved  for  family  use  through  the  summer, — 

*  a  statement  which  one  of  the  Doys,  because  he  had  never 

*  heard  of  such  a  thing  before,  honestly  but  indiscreetly  pro- 
'  nounced  to  be — a  lie.'  He  was  not  remarkable  for  diligence 
at  school,  but  no  degree  of  idleness  could  deprive  a  boy  of  his 
stamp  of  the  education  of  events  and  circumstances ;  and  these 
were  of  the  most  impressive  kind  at  the  precise  time  when 
his  heart  and  imagination  were  most  prone  to  be  moved  and 
stirred  by  them. 

Bom  on  the  26th  May  1764,  he  was  in  his  thirteenth  year  on 
the  day  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence :  his  first  degree  at 
college,  Nassau  Hall,  Princeton,  was  contemporary  with  the 
surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis  in  1781 ;  and  his  legal  studies 
were  completed  about  the  tame  when  '  a  grave  little  gentleman 
'  in  black  (John  Adams)  walked  up  St  tfames's  as  first  Ameri^ 
'  can  ambassador.'  Before  attaining  his  majority,  he  had  mingled 
in  the  contest  for  the  most  sacred  of  rights :  he  had  played  his 
part  in  popular  demonstrations :  he  had  witnessed  marches  and 
countermarches,  advances  and  retreats :  he  had  seen  all  that^ 
was  dearest  to  him  repeatedly  at  stake:  he  had  heard  the 
angry  clamour  of  the  market-place  suddenly  drowned  by  tke 
rattle  of  musketry ;  and  when  his  family  were  hastily  decamp*- 
ing  with  their  household  goods  from  their  cherished  home, 
with  the  hostile  soldiery  at  hand,  he  had  caught  courage  from 
the  hearty  laugh  of  his  mother  at  the  figure  maoe  by  a  favourite 
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servant^  a  fat  old  negro  woman,  perched  in  solemn  sadness  on 
the  top  of  a  waggon.  The  training  supplied  by  scenes  of  this 
kind  IS  at  least  as  valuable  as  that  which  the  university  can 
confer ;  and  Edward  Livingston's  mind  was  fortunately  steeled 
by  them  for  vicissitudes  for  which  no  ordinary  culture  would 
have  afforded  an  adequate  preparation. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  prepared  to  accept  his  own 
statement  that  he  neglected  the  usual  studies  or  was  deficient  in 
the  common  round  of  attainments  at  school  or  college.  The 
extensive  knowledge  of  science  and  literature  which  he  subse- 
quently displayed,  must  most  of  it  have  been  acquired — at  least 
die  foundations  of  it  must  have  been  laid — in  his  student  days ; 
and  that  he  was  not  thought  an  idle  boy  by  his  friends  ap- 
pears from  (amongst  other  indications)  a  letter  written  by  John 
Jay,  from  Paris,  to  Chancellor  Livingston  (his  elder  brother) 
in  1783 :  *  I  send  you  a  box  of  plaster  copies  of  medals :  if 
^  Mrs.  Livingston  will  permit  you  to  keep  so  many  mistresses, 
'  reserve  the  ladies  for  yourself,  and  give  the  philosophers  and 
'  poets  to  Edward.'  It  may  certainly  be  doubted  whether 
Edward  would  have  consented  to  this  partition  to  the  extent 
of  abandoning  all  claim  to  a  share  of  the  ladies,  for  his  finical 
attention  to  his  dress  had  earned  him  the  title  of  Beau  Ned ; 
and  at  a  still  later  period  he  wrote  on  the  fly-leaf  of  his 
Longinus: 

*  Longinus,  give  thy  lessons  o'er ; 

I  do  not  need  thy  rules : 
Let  pedants  on  thy  precepts  pore, 

Or  give  them  to  the  schools. 

'  The  perfect  beauty  which  you  seek, 

In  Anna'9  verse  I  find ; 
It  glows  on  fair  Eliza's  cheek, 

And  dwells  in  Mary's  mind.' 

The  ladies  in  question  were  the  daughters  of  Mr.  McEvers,  a 
merchant  of  New  York ;  and  the  Mary,  whose  perfect  beauty 
dwelt  in  her  mind,  subsequently  became  his  wife. 

The  division  of  labour  which  is  rigidly  enforced  amongst 
English  lawyers  has  never  been  held  compulsory  on  the  pro- 
fession in  America,  where  the  caUings  of  barrister  and  attorney 
are  frequently  combined.  We  must  not,  therefore,  be  sur- 
prised at  reamng  that  Livingston  was  admitted  to  practise  as 
an  attorney  in  January  1785,  and  that  he  speedily  became  a 
formidable  rival  to  the  advocates  of  highest  reputation  at  the 
New  York  bar.  A  sketch  of  these  is  given  by  Mr.  Hunt ; 
and  amongst  other  names  that  have<  acquired  more  than  pro- 
vincial celebrity,  are  those  of  Aaron  Burr  and  Alexander 
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Hiuniltoii^  No  particulars  are  giyen  of  our  hero's  forensic 
career^  of  the  prosecutions  which  he  conducted,  the  accused 
persons  whom  he  defended,  or  the  causes  that  he  led.  We  are 
simply  assured  that  in  the  course  of  nine  years'  practice  he  had 
distanced  the  great  bulk  of  his  competitors,  that  he  was  RomiUy 
or  Scarlett  of  New  York,  and  that  his  reputation  as  an  emi- 
nently accomplished  orator  led  to  his  being  elected  a  member 
of  Congress  for  that  city  in  1794.  He  was  opposed  by  a  Mr. 
Watts,  a  gentleman  whose  speciality  was  that  he  had  never 
articulated  anything  but  *  aye '  and  ^  no '  during  his  congress 
sional  career ;  and  he  was  contrasted  for  this  very  reason  (his 
friends  thought  favourably)  with  one  whose  ready  rhetoric  was 
denounced  as  an  unanswerable  proof  of  shallowness^ 

Livingston's  most  remarkable  effort  in  his  first  session  was 
the  delivery  of  a  speech,  occupying  nearly  a  day,  in  support 
of  the  right  of  Congress  to  question  the  policy  of  treaties  with 
foreign  countries,  on  which  it  was  contended  to  be  the  prero- 
gative of  the  President  to  decide  with  the  consent  and  advice 
of  the  Senate.     He  also  brought  forward  a  resolution  for  the 
protection  of  American  seamen ;  and  on  each  occasion  found 
hmiself  measuring  his  strength  with  Madison,  Sedgwick,  and 
Fisher   Ames.      His    re-election    in   1796   was  vehemently 
opposed  in  a  manner  and  by  a  man  that  bore  ample  testimony 
to  the  importance  he  had  obtained  in  the  eyes  of  the  antagonist 
party,  the  Federalists ;  who,  at  the  instigation  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  made  strenuous  exertions  to  get  a  Mr.  Watson  pre- 
ferred to  him,  on  the  curious  ground,  actually  put  forward  in  a 
handbill  of  Hamilton's  composition,  that  he  kept  a  chariot; 
rendered  more  curious  by  the  retorted  fact  that  the  Federalist 
candidate  kept  a  chariot  too.  There  is  a  passage  in  M.  Nisard'a 
Life  of  Armand  Carrel  alluding  to  '  that  cabriolet  which  had 
^  been  made  such  a  topic  of  reproach  to  him,  either  by  men. 
'  who  would  have  sold  the  tombs  of  their  fathers  to  have  one, 
'  or  by  those  firiends  of  equality  who  call  for  it  in  fortunes  to 
^  console  them  for  the  inequality  of  talents.'     But  this  was  at 
a  time  when  it  was  truly  and  wittily  said  of  ^  young  France ' 
that  each  of  them  was  striving  to  be  the  equal  of  his  supe- 
rior   and   the    superior    of   Us    equal;    and   it  is  new    to 
us  that  sadi  a&  objection  could  be  rsbed  with  effect  in  the 
freshly  emancipated  colony  still  clinging  to  the  habits  a&d 
modes  of  thoi^t  of  the  parent  country.     From  the  intelli* 
genee  that  is  almost  daily  reaching  us,  also,  of  the  preaent; 
social  condition  of  New  York,  we  should  infer  that  the  display 
of  weaMi  in  equipages  and  dress  is  no  longer  typical  of,  noar 
associated  in  ik.%  popular  mind  with,  aristocnur^. 
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On  tike  occaaon  of  his  second  candidature  in  1796,  Livings 
ston  received  a  letter  horn  his  elder  brother,  the  chancellor, 
which  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  many  a  rising  lawyer 
who  is  looking  to  a  seat  in  Parliament^  or  many  a  would-be 
statesman  who  tmder-estimates  the  conditions  of  success : 

*As  I  naturally  feel  myself  much  interested  in  your  political 
career,  I  cannot  but  entreat  you  to  consider  that  you  are  at  this 
moment  making  immense  sacrifices  of  fortune  and  professional  repu«- 
tation  by  remaining  in  Congress.  Nothing  can  compensate  for  these 
losses  but  attaining  the  highest  political  distinction.  Bat,  helicTe 
me,  this  will  never  be  attained  without  the  most  unwearied  applica- 
tion, both  in  and  oat  of  the  House.  Read  everything  that  relates  to 
the  state  of  your  laws,  commerce,  and  finances.  Form  and  perfect 
your  plans,  so  as  to  bring  them  forward  in  the  best  shape.  Forgive, 
my  dear  brother,  both  my  freedom  and  my  style.  I  write  from  my 
heart,  not  from  my  head.  Be  persuaded  that  no  extent  of  talent 
will  avail,  without  a  considerable  portion  of  industry,  to  make  a  dis- 
tinguished statesman.' 

The  debates  in  which  Livingston  most  distinguished  himself 
in  his  third  session  possess  an  historical  interest,  and  throw 
light  on  the  contrasted  progress  of  democratic  and  monarchical 
institations.  Two  measures  bearing  a  suspicious  resemblance 
to  the  English  'Gagging  Bill,'  and  a  still  stronger  to  tiie 
French  Law  of  PubUc  Safety,  were  introduced  by  the  Presi- 
dent (Adams)  in  1798,  popularly  known  as  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws.  The  one  made  it  a  high  misdemeanour,  pun- 
ishable with  fine  and  imprisonment,  to  combine  to  oppose  any 
measures  of  the  Govermnent,  or  to  traduce  or  defame  me  Legis- 
lature or  the  President  by  declarations  tending  to  criminate 
the  motives  of  either.  The  other  invested  the  President  with 
power  to  imprison  or  banish  suspected-  aliens,  or  perpetually 
exclude  them  from  the  rights  of  citizenship,  or  to  grant  them 
licenses  of  residences  revocable  at  pleasure.  '  Both  these  odious 
*  measures,'  says  Mr.  Hunt, '  were  passed  under  the  spur  of  party 
'  discipline.  Both  excited  at  once  the  bitterest  opposition  of  the 
'  Kepublican  party,  and  presentiy  incurred  the  hearty  abomina- 
'  tion  of  tiie  country.  Such  experiments  in  legislation  are  not 
^  likely  to  be  repeated  while  our  form  of  Qovenunent  laats.' 
Never  was  there  a  more  unfortunate  prediction.  It  is  precisely 
'our  form  of  government'  which  has  proved  most  froitfiiik of 
such  measures.  Arbitrary  restrictions  of  personal  liberty  are 
at  this  moment  rifest  in  North  America,  the  pride  of  demo- 
cracy, and  under  the  French  Empire,  the  boasted  creatioia  ^f 
universal'  svfirage ;  whilst  the  existing  generation  of  Engliah- 
men  practically  know  nothing  of  exceptionally  repvenve  er 
oppressive  laws  of  ^y  kind.     The  Alien  and  Saditi/ra>  Bil|s 
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were  opposed  at  eyerv  stage  by  Liyingston ;  and  his  principal 
Bueech  agidnst  the  Ahen  Bill  was  printed  on  satin  and  largely 
distributed  throughout  the  States.  In  one  passage  he  went 
the  length  of  invoking  popular  resistance  to  it  if  passed :  it  may 
be  cited  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  style :  — 

^  But  ify  regardless  of  our  duties  as  citizens,  and  our  solemn  obli- 
gations as  representatives ;  regardless  of  the  rights  of  our  conr 
stituents ;  regardless  of  every  sanction,  human  and  divine,  we  are 
ready  to  violate  the  Constitution  we  have  sworn  to  defend, — will  the 
people  submit  to  our  unauthorised  acts  ?  will  the  States  sanction  our 
usurped  power  ?  Sir,  they  ought  not  to  submit ;  they  would  deserve 
the  chains  which  these  measures  are  forging  for  them,  if  they  did 
not  resist  For  let  no  man  vainly  imagine  that  the  evil  is  to  stop 
here ;  that  a  few  unprotected  aliens  only  are  to  be  affected  by  this 
inquisitorial  power*  The  same  arguments  which  enforce  those  pro- 
visions against  aliens,  apply  with  equal  strength  to  enacting  them  in 
the  case  of  citizens.  The  citizen  has  no  other  protection  for  his 
personal  security,  that  I  know,  against  laws  like  this,  than  the 

humane  provisions  I  have  cited  from  the  Constitution Tou 

have  already  been  told  of  plots  and  conspiracies;  and  all  the 
frightful  images  that  are  necessary  to  keep  up  the  present  system  of 
terror  and  alarm  have  been  presented  to  you ;  but  who  are  im- 
plicated in  these  dark  hints,  these  mysterious  allusions  ?  They  are 
our  own  citizens.  Sir,  not  aliens.  If  there  Is  any  necessity  for  the 
system  now  proposed,  it  is  more  necessary  to  be  enforced  against  our 
own  citizens  than  against  strangers ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  either 
in  this  or  some  other  shape,  this  will  be  attempted.  I  now  ask.  Sir, 
whether  the  people  of  America  are  prepared  for  this?  Whether 
they  are  willing  to  part  with  all  the  means  which  the  wisdom  of 
their  ancestors  discovered  and  their  own  caution  so  lately  adopted, 
to  secure  their  own  persons  ?  Whether  they  are  willing  to  submit 
to  imprisonment,  or  exile,  whenever  suspicion,  calumny,  or  ven- 
geance shall  mark  them  for  ruin  ?  Are  they  base  enough  to  be  pre- 
pared for  this  ?  No^  Sir,  they  will — ^I  repeat  it,  they  will — ^resist 
this  tyrannical  system ;  the  people  will  oppose,  the  States  will  not 
submit  to  its  operations ;  they  ought  not  to  acquiesce,  and  I  pray  to 
Grod  they  never  may.' 

In  the  concluding  sentences,  he  was  copying,  consciously 
or  unconsciously.  Lord  Chatham's  famous  burst:  'I  rejoice 
<  that  America  has  resisted ;  three  millions  of  people  so  dead 
^  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily  to  submit  to  be 
'  slaves,  would  have  been  fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  all 
^  the  rest.'  As  the  part  Livingston  took  on  this  occasion  raised 
him  to  the  height  of  popularity,  it  does  not  appear^  nor  does  his 
biographer  explain,  why  he  retired  from  Congress  in  1801 ;  for 
the  domestic  affliction,  the  loss  of  his  first  wife,  which  occurred 
subsequently  in  the  same  month,  was  not  anticipated.  He 
piobably  b^an  to  see  the  importance  of  acting  on  lus  brother^a 
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advice  by  attending  more  to  his  professional  prospects ;  for  his 
retirement  was  almost  immediately  followea  •  by  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  of  Attorney  for  the  district  of  New  York,  as 
well  as  to  the  Mayoralty  of  New  York,  then  a  post  of  dignity 
and  importance.  The  celebrated  De  Witt  Clinton,  we  are 
remind^,  resigned,  with  a  view  to  its  acceptance,  his  seat  in  the 
Senate.  Besides  presiding  over  the  deliberations  of  the 
Common  Council,  the  Mayor  was  ex-officio  the  chief  judge 
of  the  highest  court  of  this  city,  with  jurisdiction  civil  and 
criminal.  The  emoluments  were  such  that  a  few  years'  incum- 
bency carefully  managed  was  reckoned  equivalent  to  a  hand- 
some competency. 

Livingston  was  now  thirty-seven ;  his  worldly  prospects 
wore  a  smiling  aspect,  and  his  varied  duties  were  performed 
with  spirit  and  efficiency.  His  decisions  gave  satisfaction ;  his 
refined  hospitality  as  chief  magistrate  to  distinguished  strangers 
reflected  credit  on  his  fellow-citizens,  and  he  was  unceasingly 
active  in  endeavouring  to  reform  abuses  and  mitigate  distress. 
A  favourite  scheme,  in  which  he  warmly  urged  the  Mechanical 
Society  to  cooperate,  was  to  found  an  establishment  for  insuring 
the  employment  of,  first,  strangers  during  the  first  month  of 
their  arrival ;  secondly,  citizens  who  had  been  thrown  out  of 
work  by  sickness  or  casualties ;  thirdly,  widows  and  orphans ; 
fourthly,  discharged  or  pardoned  convicts.  The  leading  feature 
of  the  project  being  the  opening  of  public  workshops,  like  the 
Ateliers  Nationaux  of  1848,  the  soimd  political  economist  will 
see  at  a  glance  that  it  could  not  have  been  carried  out  without 
a  mischievous  disturbance  of  the  labour  market;  and  the 
Mechanical  Society  wisely,  we  think,  declined  to  concur  in  it^ 
His  practical  philanthropy  was  of  a  nature  that  did  not  admit 
of  denial  or  dispute.  In  the  summer  of  1803,  the  yellow  fever 
broke  out  in  New  York,  and  spread  rapidly  in  all  classes. 
First  amongst  the  self-sacrificing  portion  of  the  community  was 
the  Mayor,  who  not  only  saw  to  the  execution  of  the  needful 
official  regulations,  but  kept  a  list  of  the  houses  in  which  there 
were  sick,  and  visited  them  all  in  turn  as  well  as  the  hospitals. 
At  length  he  caught  the  contagion,  and  his  life  was  in  serious 
peril  for  a  period.    *  He  was  now,'  says  Mr.  Hunt,  *  the  object 

*  of  extraordinary  popular  gratitude  and  regard.    When  his 

*  physicians  called  for  madeira  to  be  administered  to  him,  not  a 

*  bottle  of  that  or  any  other  kind  of  wine  was  to  be  found  in 
'  his  cellar.     He  had  himself  prescribed  every  drop  for  others. 

*  As  soon  as  the  fact  was  known,  the  best  wines  were  sent  to 

*  his  house  from  every  direction.     A  crowd  thronged  the  street 

*  near  his  door,  to  obtain  the  latest  news  of  his  condition ;  and 
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'  young  people  vied  with  each  other  for  the  privil^e  of  wntchmg 

*  by  his  bed.' 

Except  in  this  absorbing  crisiB,  he  found  time  for  science 
and  literature,  as  well  as  for  legislation  and  jurisprudence,  and 
was  always  ready  to  promote  parties  of  amusement,  or  to  add 
his  joyous  laura  to  the  merriment  of  the  gay  and  young. 

*  I  wish  I  comd  go  to  the  theatre  every  night,'  exclaimed  a 
lively  niece  of  sixteen.  ^Well,  my  dear,'  said  the  Mayor, 
'  you  shall,  you  shall ; '  and  he  actually  took  her  night  after 
night  until  she  was  compelled  to  cry  enough.  Escorting 
Theodosia  Burr,  yclept  the  celebrated,  with  a  party  to  see  a 
frigate  lying  in  the  harbour,  he  told  her  as  they  neared  the 
ship :  ^  Now,  Theodosia,  you  must  bring  none  of  your  sparks 
^  on  board :  they  have  a  magazine,  and  we  should  all  be  blown 
'  up.'  He  had  a  mania  for  punning,  but  was  obliged  to  own 
that  the  only  tolerable  pun  he  had  oyer  made  was  wbolst  he  was 
asleep.  '  He  had  dreamed  that  he  was  present  in  a  crowded 
'  idiurch,  at  the  ceremony  of  the  taking  of  the  veil  by  a  nun. 
'  The  novice's  name  was  announced  afi  Mary  Fish.     The 

*  question  was  then  put,  who  should  be  her  patron  saint  '^  I 
'  "  woke  myself,"  said  Livingston,  by  exclaiming,  **  Why,  St. 

*  «  Poly  Carp,  to  be  sure  1 " ' 

The  fifth  volume  of  Lockhart's  '  Life  of  Scott '  concludes 
with  a  laudatory  quotation  &om  Captain  Hall,  and  the  remark 
'  — ^with  his  flourish  of  trumpets  I  must  drop  the  curtain  on  a 
^  scene  of  unclouded  prosperity  and  splendour.  The  muffled 
^  di'um  is  in  prospect.'  The  stage  of  Livingston's  life  at  which 
we  have  now  arrived  might  well  justify  a  similar  pause,  and 
suggest  a  similar  train  of  reflection.  He  was  in  the  enjoyment 
of  ahnost  every  blessing,  and  not  a  cloud  was  visible  in  the 
horizon  of  his  future,  when  a  crushing  blow  fell  upon  him, 
shattering  both  fame  and  fortune,  and  dooming  him  to  a  series 
of  Bevere  trials  for  the  best  of  Ms  remaming  years.  In  the 
autumn  of  1803,  he  became  a  public  defaulter  for  an  amount 
beyond  his  immediate  or  anticipated  means  to  satisfy ;  and  the 
utmost  that  he  could  hope  in  the  emergency  was  that  a  chari- 
table interpretation  of  the  circumstances  would  save  him  fixmi 
disgrace.  It  was  one  of  his  duties  and  perquisites  in  his  official 
capacity  to  receive  certain  moneys  fi^m  public  creditors  through 
the  hands  of  agents,  for  whom  he  was  responsible.  He  never 
could  be  made  to  attend  to  pecuniaiy  transactions  or  aocoantB ; 
a  weakness  or  peculiarity  for  which  his  multifarious  engage- 
ments were  partially  an  excuse,  especially  in  the  fever  year, 
when  the  chief  deficit  occurred.  Five  years  later,  in  the 
coarse  of  a  eontroversy  to  which  we  shall  recur,  he  made  a 
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dean  bveast  of  the  matter  in  terniB  widdi  we  ciumoit  do  better 
than  adopt: — 

*  It  k  time  that  i  ahould  speak.  Silence  now  would  be  emelty  to 
mj  chiidreDy  ii^ufitiee  to  my  creditors,  treacfaerj  te  vuj  faiae.  The 
conaeiouanesB  of  a  serious  imprudence^  which  oreated  tiie  debt  I  owe 
the  public,  I  confess  it  with  hunfility  and  r^ret,  has  rendered  me 
perhaps  too  desirous  of  avoiding  public  observation, — an  imprudence 
which,  if  nothing  can  excuse,  maj  at  least  be  accounted  for  by  the 
confidence  I  placed  in  an  agent,  who  received  and  appropriated  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  sum,  and  the  moral  certainty  I  had  of 
being  able  to  answer  any  call  for  the  residue  Whenever  it  should  be 
made.  Perhaps,  too,  it  may  be  atoned  for  in  some  degree  by  the 
mortification  of  exile,  by  my  constant  and  laborious  exertions  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  justice,  by  the  keen  disappointment  attending 
this  deadly  blow  to  the  hopes  I  had  encouraged  of  pouring  into  the 
public  treasury  the  fruits  of  my  labour,  and  above  aU  by  the 
humiliation  of  this  public  avowal.' 

The  agent  of  whom  he  speaks  was  a  oonfidentaal  oleik,  a 
Frenchman  by  birth ;  and  it  will  be  firesh  in  the  memory  of 
most  readers  that  Thomas  Moore  was  subjected  to  a  similar 
embarrassment  by  the  failure  of  his  deputy  in  Bermuda^  and 
^t  the  *  disorder  in  the  cliesty  which  compelled  Theodore 
Hook  to  quit  his  treasurership  at  Mauritius  was  also  mainly 
owing  to  a  clerk. 

In  his  Essay  on  Decision  of  Character,  Forster  relates  the 
true  story  of  a  prodigal,  who,  having  sold  the  whole  of  his 
paternal  estate  and  spent  the  last  sixpence  of  the  proceeds^ 
seated  himself  on  a  rising  ground  commanding  a  yiew  of  the 
property,  made  a  solenm  vow  to  get  it  back,  and  by  dint  of 
industry  and  parsimony  succeeded  in  so  doing.  The  dream  of 
Warren  Hastings'  life  was  the  recovery  of  his  ancestral  home 
of  Daylesford.  Moore  met  his  unmerited  misfortune  with  an 
equanimity  that  extorted  the  half-comic  pr^e  of  Rogers : — 
'  It  is  well  you  are  a  poet ;  you  could  never  bear  it  as  you  do 
*  if  you  were  a  philosopher.'  Sir  Walter  Scott  nobly  put 
forth  his  fall  strength  at  all  hazards  and  against  all  remon- 
strances, till,  like  the  overtasked  elephant,  he  broke  down  and 
died.  But  no  victim  or  hero,  genuine  or  apocryphal,  could 
have  displayed  a  finer,  more  chivalrous,  or  more  self-deny- 
ing spirit  than  Livingston.  Having  promptly  satisfied 
himself  of  his  liability,  he  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the 
formal  adjustment,  confessed  judgment  for  the  largest  estimated 
amount — subsequently  fixed  at  #43,666 — assigned  over  all  his 
TOoperty  in  trust  for  the  State,  and  resigned  both  his  offices. 
The  citizens  of  New  York  on  their  part  were  not  wanting  in 
generosity ;  he  was  strongly  urged  to  retain  the  Mayoralty ; 
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tad  %  hLdily  landrntorj  addreaB  was  TOted  and  presented  to  Iiim 
by  the  Comnum  CaanciL  But  bis  mind  was  made  np  to  quit 
toe  scene  of  the  honours  and  the  prospeiiiy  thus  fiUallj 
reversed^  and  to  quit  it  instantly  for  the  field  of  exertion 
offering  the  best  chance  of  the  speedy  redemption  and  restita* 
tion  for  which  he  panted. 

In  the  nuring  of  that  very  year,  1803,  Lonisiana  had  been 
purchased  oy  the  United  States  of  France.  New  Orleans  was 
the  rising  commercial  city,  the  El  Dorado  of  the  South,  where 
talent  and  enterprise  would  have  freer  scope  than  in  any  more 
settled  community.  To  New  Orleans,  therefore,  he  would  go, 
and  never  return  to  New  York  till  he  could  return  free  and 
independent,  with  his  debts  paid  and  his  position  no  longer 
open  to  a  reproach. 

*  He  now  had  need  of  all  his  philosophy.  He  was  considerably 
past  the  period  of  life  when  usually,  if  ever,  a  man  undertakes  for 
the  first  time  such  an  adventure,  and  to  this  one  all  his  habits  and 
associations,  his  tastes,  and  his  affections,  opposed  themselves.  It 
was  to  quit  the  scene  of  his  long  prosperity  and  happiness,  his 
family,  his  friends,  and  the  fresh  graves  of  his  wife  and  eldest  son  ; 
while  the  comfort  and  safety  of  his  two  remaining  children,  now 
nine  and  five  years  old,  the  objects  of  his  tenderest  feelings,  would 
require  them  to  be  left  behind  for  years.  Nevertheless,  he  resolved 
upon  the  enterprise,  and  having  made  the  resolution,  did  not  lag  iu 
its  execution.  He  at  once  arranged  his  affairs,  procured  all  prac- 
ticable means  of  extensive  introduction  to  Louisianians,  and  leaving 
his  children,  from  whom  he  had  never  yet  been  separaited,  in  the  care, 
of  his  brother,  John  R.  Livingston,  whose  wife  was  Eliza  McEvers, 
the  sister  of  their  mother,  he  embarked,  during  the  last  week  of 
December,  1803,  within  two  months  after  retiring  from  the  mayor- 
alty, as  a  passenger  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to  New  Orleans.  All 
the  money  and  pecuniary  resources  which  he  had  reserved  out  of 
his  propertv  and  now  carried,  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  dollars 
in  gold,  and  a  letter  of  credit  for  one  thousand  dollars  more.' 

He  almost  at  once  assumed  the  lead  of  the  bar  at  New 
Orleans,  where  his  knowledge  of  languages  stood  him  in  goofl 
stead ;  and  soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  requested  to  draw  up 
a  Code  of  Procedure,  which  thenceforth  regulated  the  practice 
of  the  oourts.  Feame,  the  profoundest  and  acutest  of  English 
real-property  lawyers,  was  deeply  versed  in  chemistry  and 
other  branches  of  science.  With  equal  versatility,  Livingston 
was  wont  to  amuse  his  leisure  hours  with  mechanical  con- 
trivances ;  and  a  carpenter  whom  he  employed  to  make  models, 
naively  observed : — ^  It  is  odd  that  a  lawyer  should  understand 

*  my  trade  so  well  as  Mr.  Livingston  does :  I  know  nothing  in 

*  the  world  of  Att»'    He  was  a  xealous  Freemason,  and  a 
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passage  from  one  of  his  addresses  as  President  of  the  Louisiana 
Lodge,  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of  the  anecdote  connected 
with  it: — 

*  Mj  brethren,  have  jou  searched  jour  hearts  ?  Do  you  find  there 
no  lurking  anhnosity  against  a  brother  ?  Have  you  had  the  felicity 
never  to  have  cherished,  or  are  you  so  happy  as  to  have  banished, 
all  envy  at  his  prosperity,  all  malicious  joy  at  his  misfortunes  ?  If 
you  find,  this  is  the  result  of  your  scrutiny,  enter  with  confidence 
the  sanctuary  of  union.  But  if  the  examination  discovers  either 
rankling  jealousy  or  hatred  long  concealed,  or  even  unkindness  or 
ofiensive  pnde,  I  entreat  you,  defile  not  the  altar  of  Friendship  with 
your  unhallowed  offering  ;  but^  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  '*  Go, 
*'  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  offer  thy  gift.*' ' 

Here  the  speaker  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  movement 
of  two  of  the  audience,  who  rushed  into  each  other's  arms. 
They  were  real  brothers,  who  had  quarrelled,  and  not  been  on 
speaJcing  terms  for  several  years.  ^  No  triumph  at  the  bar  or 
'  tribune,'  said  Livingston,  ^  could  be  worth  the  satisfaction  I 
*  felt  at  that  moment.' 

In  1805,  he  married  his  second  wife,  Louise  Moreau  de 
Lassy,  the  young  widow  of  a  gentleman  from  Jamaica,  and 
a  native  of  St  Domingo.  She  is  described  as  exceedingly 
beautiful.  *  Slender,  delicate,  and  wonderfully  graceful,  she 
'  possessed  a  brilliant  intellect  and  an  uncommon  spirit.'  Two 
months  after  his  nuirriage,  he  wrote  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Tfl- 
lotson : — 

'  I  have  now,  indeed,  again  a  home,  and  a  wife  who  gives  it  all 
the  charms  that  talents,  good  temper,  and  affection  can  afford  ;  but 
that  home  is  situated  at  a  distance  from  my  family,  and  in  a  climate 
to  which  I  cannot,  without  imprudence,  bring  my  children.' 

For  a  time  everything  seemed  succeeding  to  his  wishes. 
Besides  receiving  a  large  income  from  his  profession,  he  had 
made  money  by  successful  speculations  in  land ;  and  he  waa 
beginning  to  calculate  the  time — three  or  four  years  at  the 
utmost— oefore  he  could  return  with  credit  and  comfort  to 
New  York.  But  twice  before  that  consunmiation  could  be 
reached,  he  was  destined  to  be  flung  back  and  pressed  down  bj 
the  heavy  hand  of  power,  arbitrarily  and  wrongfully  stretched 
forth  beneath  that  young  tree  of  liberty  which  was  to  over- 
shadow the  world  with  its  branches.  A  private  debt  due  from 
him  when  he  lefl  New  York  had  been  assigned  to  Aaron  Burr, 
who,  in  July  1806,  wrote  to  him  by  one  Dr.  Bollman  respect* 
ing  it,  and  arrangements  were  forthwith  made  with  Bollman 
for  its  discharge.  When  Burr's  conspiracy  broke  out.  General 
James  Wilkinson,  Conmiander-in-Cbief  of  the  Army  of  the 
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Uoited  StateB  and  Gro^emor  of  Upper  lionifflanHj  then  at 
OrleaoB,  ordered  the  military  arreet  of  jSolhnaii  and  two  others 
on  a  charge  of  misprision  of  treason ;  and  on  a  Iiabeas  corpus 
being  granted,  personallj  attended  on  the  retom-day  of  the 
writ,  to  enforce  its  discharge.  In  the  course  of  a  speech  which 
he  thought  fit  to  address  to  the  startled  judges,  he  said  he  had 
taken  this  step  for  the  national  safety  then  menaced  by  a 
lawless  band  of  traitors  associated  under  Aaron  Burr, '  whose 
'  adherents  were  numerous  in  ihe  city,  including  two  councillors 
^  of  that  court'  He  then  cast  his  eyes  slowly  round  the  bar, 
enjoying  the  suspense  of  the  members,  till  he  named  Mr. 
Alexander,  and  proceeded: — ^^  As  to  Mr.  Livingston,  I  haye 
^  evidence  that  Dr.  BoUman  brought  a  draught  upon  him  for 
*  il2,000  and  upwards,  which  he  paid.' 

'  He  finished  bj  asking  the  court  that  his  oath  might  be  taken  to 
the  truth  of  the  charges  he  had  exhibited.  He  raised  his  hand  as  if 
to  have  the  oath  administered,  when  the  court  mildly  suggested  the 
propriety  of  reducing  the  statement  to  writing.  He  then  hesitated. 
One  of  the  judges  ofiered  him  a  seat  at  his  side  on  the  bench,  and 
proposed  himself  to  take  down  the  charges  and  testimony.  This  the 
General  declined ;  upon  which  the  court  suggested  that  one  of  the 
judges  would  wait  on  "  His  Excellency,'*  at  any  time  that  might  be 
convenient  to  him,  to  take  his  deposition.  This  ofier  the  conquering 
hero  condescended  to  accept,  and  retired  from  the  bar,  after  receiving 
the  thanks  of  the  presiding  judge  for  his  communication,  and  an 
apology  for  the  trouble  the  business  had  caused  him. 

^  But  just  as  Wilkinson  was  about  to  withdraw,  Mr.  Livingston, 
who,  till  then,  during  this  shocking  scene  of  judicial  sycophancy, 
had  sat  in  melancholy  silence,  arose  to  demand  and  then  to  entreat 
of  the  court  that  his  accuser  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  bar 
without  substantiating  his  charge  upon  oath,  in  order  that,  if  it 
should  appear  that'  he  was  guilty,  he  might  be  inunediately  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  if  not,  that  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  go 
home  loaded  with  the  suspicion  of  crime.  The  appeal  was  fruitless, 
and  the  General  went  his  way,  promising,  however,  to  make  good 
the  charge  on  the  following  day.' 

Of  course  he  never  did  make  good  the  charge,  the  utter 
groundlessness  of  which  was  thoroughly  and  fearlessly  exposed 
by  Livingston  without  delay ;  but  the  General  went  on  his  way 
exulting,  with  as  little  dread  of  responsibility  or  regard  to 
consequences  as  mLzht  be  supposed  to  influence  MArRhftl  yon 
Wrangel,  Greneral  Butler,  or  any  other  military  despot  at  this 
hour. 

*  When  he  returned  to  his  house  after  the  Booae  in  court,  in 
which  the  accusation  of  Wilkinson  had  fallen  suddenly  as  a  thunder- 
bolt  upon  him,  his  young  wife,  than  the  mother  of  their  only  child. 
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but  a  few  montlu  old,  besought  him  earnestlj  not  to  withhold  from 
her  Koj  part  of  his  confidence.  *'  We  have  not  lived  long  together," 
she  said,  ^  and  jou  may  not  know  the  whole  strength  of  mj  character 
**  or  of  m  J  afiection.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  scheme  of  Burr,  if 
**jou  have  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  tell  me,  so  that  I  maj  share 
^  yoar  thoughts  as  well  as  your  destiny."  His  response  was  a  laugh 
so  hearty  as  to  dispel  in  an  instant  from  her  mind  any  shadow  of 
fear  that  he  was  really  implicated  in  the  mysterious  enterprise.' 

It  was  hard  to  be  forced  into  an  unequal  conflict  in  thia 
fashion  with  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  a  question  of  liberty 
and  reputation,  but  it  was  harder  still  to  be  brought  to  the 
verge  of  ruin  by  a  controversy  with  the  President,  who,  instead 
of  leaving  the  matter  in  dispute  to  the  uncontrolled  decision  of 
the  courts  of  justice,  exerted  all  bis  official  and  personal 
influence  to  bear  hia  adversary  and  intended  victim  to  the 
ground.  Here,  again,  we  shall  have  to  mark  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  the  Executive  of  the  model  Bepubfic, 
for  which  there  has  been  no  parallel  imder  the  English 
monarchy  since  the  worst  days  of  the  Stuarts. 

The  Batture  Controversy,  to  which  a  chapter  of  fifty  pages 
is  devoted  in  this  biography,  may  take  rank  with  the  most 
striking  of  the  logical  or  literary  duels  to  which  we  are  wont 
to  refer  long  after  their  local  or  temporary  interest  has  died 
away,  as  specimens  of  learning,  acuteness,  raillery  or  wit. 
Livingston's  answers  to  Jefierson  are  little  inferior  in  their 
way  to  Bentley's  reply  to  Boyle,  Porson's  Letters  to  Travis, 
or  the  best  of  Paul  Louis  Courier's  pamphlets;  and  they 
moreover  involve  principles  of  jurisprudence  of  universal 
application.  What  in  a  double  sense  might  be  called  the 
battle-ground  was  a  part  of  the  delta  of  tiie  Mississippi  at  New 
Orleans,  then  in  a  transitional  state  between  land  and  shore, 
serving  sometimes  as  an  anchorage  and  sometimes  as  a  quay 
accordmg  to  the  height  of  the  river.  Although  the  adjacent 
proprietor  had  laid  early  claim  to  it,  no  exclusive  right  was 
attempted  to  be  set  up  till  he  became  a  client  of  Livin^ton's, 
who  saw  its  future  value  at  a  glance.     '  This  rural  bank  must 

*  soon  give  place  to  urban  wharfs  like  those  of  New  York.  Ah, 
'  here  was  a  mine  to  be  worked,  and  opportunity  to  escape 

*  firom  bankruptcy  at  a  single  bound,  instead  of  trudging  only 

*  the  tedious  road  of  careful  industry.'  He  bought  a  portion 
of  the  property  and  began  inclosing  it.  Th^n  awoke  the 
popular  tumuk,  and  then  b^an  the  official  oppression.  Both 
people  and  government  persevered  in  treatiiiig  him  as  an  in- 
truder, and  a  long  course  of  harassing  litigation,  comprising 
civil  and  criminal  proceedings  of  many  kinds,  was  tiie  result. 
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At  the  end  of  a  nine  or  ten  years*  contest,  he  succeeded  in  estab* 
Ushing  his  title  and  confounding  his  opponents,  but  the  loss  of 
time  and  the  waste  of  intellectual  energy  were  irrecoverable. 

The  English  invasion  of  Louisiana,  and  the  assault  of  New 
Orleans  in  1815,  brought  out  Livingston  in  an  entirely  new  and 
highly  favourable  light.  He  organised  meetings  to  encourage 
the  citizens  to  resistance;  he  drew  up  animating  addresses; 
with  the  rank  of  colonel,  he  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Jackson ;  and  he  was  deemed  one  of  the  most  effective  of  the 
military  council  and  staff.  Mr.  Hunt  dwells  with  pardonable 
complacency  on  the  military  services  of  his  hero ;  and  if  we 
are  compelled  to  pass  them  over,  it  is  from  no  patriotic  wish  to 
deprive  W  of  anjr  part  of  Ae  glory  obtained  in  great  measure 
through  British  mismanagement  or  mishap. 

We  now  come  to  the  culminating  point  of  Livingston's 
reputation,  his  System  of  Penal  Law,  or  Criminal  Codes.* 
In  1796,  when  he  first  took  his  seat  in  Congress,  his  attention 
had  been  drawn  to  the  subject,  and  he  procured  first  one  Com- 
mittee and  then  a  second  (of  both  which  he  was  Chairman),  to 
report  on  the  Penal  Laws  of  the  United  States.  No  report 
was  made,  and  his  labours  in  this  walk  did  not  recommence  in 
earnest  till  1820,  when  he  drew  up  and  introduced  an  Act 
authorising  the  preparation  of  a  Criminal  Code  for  Louisiana. 
In  February  1821,  he  was  elected  by  joint  ballot  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  that  State  to  revise  its  entire  system  of 
criminal  law.  The  existing  system  was  a  compound  of  French, 
Spanish,  and  English  laws  or  customs— confused,  uncertain, 
and  occasionally  revolting  from  severity  or  absurdity.  Thus 
sentence  of  infamy  was  passed  indiscriminately  upon  whole 
classes,  without  the  smallest  reference  to  personal  innocence  or 
guilt,  the  bare  fact  of  their  coming  within  the  description  being 
enough:  children  of  illegal  marriages;  suitors  or  advocates 
incurring  rebuke,  just  or  unjust,  from  a  judge ;  widows  marry- 
ing before  the  expiration  of  a  year's  mourning,  and  their-  new 
husbands ;  procurers,  comedians,  slanderers,  usurers,  gamblers, 

*  The  whole  of  his  Ifkbours  under  this  head  are  collected  in  an 
octavo  volame  (now  before  us)  of  745  closely  printed  pages,  entitled 
'  A  System  of  Penal  Law  for  the  St|te  of  Louisiana :  consisting  of 

*  A  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punishments :  A  Code  of  Procedure :  A  Code 
'  of  Evidence :  A  Code  of  Reform  and  Prison  Discipline :  A  Book  of 

*  Definitions.  Prepared  under  the  authority  of  a  law  of  the  said  State, 
'  by  Edward  Livingston.  To  which  are  prefixed  a  Preliminary  Beport 
'  on  the  Plan  of  a  Penal  Code,  and  Introductory  Reports  to  the 

*  several  Codes  embraced  in  the  System  of  Penal  Law.  Publbhed  by 
'James  Kay,  Jun.  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1833.' 
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and  buffoons.  It  was  also  a  crime,  panishable  by  banishment 
and  confiscation  of  all  property,  for  an  advocate  to  betray  the 
secrets  of  His  client ;  for  any  person  to  say  mass  without  ordi- 
nation ;  to  change  a  name  for  one  more  honourable ;  or  for  a 
woman  to  feign  maternity  and  produce  a  counterfeit  heir. 

None  of  lie  popular  objections  to  codification  could  conse- 
quently arise  in  this  instance ;  and  Livingston's  eventual  failure 
to  satisfy  the  pressing  and  practical  wants  of  his  employers,  was 
owing  to  the  vastness  of  his  conceptions  and  the  comprehensive 
philanthropy  of  his  views.  He  was  far  in  advance  of  the  most 
advanced  legislative  or  representative  assembly  then  existing  in 
either  hemisphere ;  and  he  assumed  as  the  groundwork  of  his 
system  doctrines  or  principles  which  are  still  disputed  by  the 
majority  of  enlightened  jurists.  He  insisted  on  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment  as  imperatively  required  by  reason, 
justice,  and  humanity ;  whilst  the  grand  aim  of  his  system  of 
secondary  punishments  was  the  reform  and  gradual  restoration 
of  the  offender  to  society.  For  this  purpose,  he  proposed  to 
bring  under  one  central  direction,  crime,  vagrancy,  mendicity, 
and  all  forms  of  pauperism ;  to  combine  in  single  establish- 
ments the  whole  machinery  of  poorhouse,  workhouse,  bride- 
well, and  penitentiary.  Society,  he  lays  down,  is  formed  of  two 
divisions^those  who  by  their  industry  or  property  provide 
subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  families,  and  those  who  do 
not  The  latter  may  be  subdivided  into  three  classes — ^those 
who  can  labour  and  are  willing  to  labour,  but  cannot  find 
employment ;  those  who  can  labour,  but  are  idle  from  inclina- 
tion, not  for  want  of  employment;  those  who  are  unable  to 
support  themselves  by  their  labour  from  infancy,  old  age,  or 
inferiority  of  body  or  mind.  He  then  proceeds  to  justify  his 
projected  establishment : — 

'  This  establishment  enters  most  essentially  into  the  plan  I  propose. 
Its  different  departments,  under  the  name  of  poorhcuses,  workhouses, 
and  bridewells,  are  known  not  only  in  England  and  the  states  which 
derive  their  jurisprudence  from  that  country,  but  in  different  parts 
of  Europe,  but  they  are  there  distinct  institutions,  and  want  that 
unity  of  plan  from  which  it  is  thought  their  principal  utility  will 
arise.  This  requires  elucidation.  If  the  duty  of  supporting  its 
members  be  once  acknowledged  to  be  one  incumbent  on  society  to 
the  extent  that  has  been  assumed,  and  if  the  classification  I  have 
made  is  correct,  the  necessity  becomes  apparent  of  distinguishing  in 
what  degree  the  different  applicants  are  entitled  to  relief;  but  that 
^stem  would  be  obviously  imperfect  that  was  confined  to  making 
this  distinction,  and  granting  relief  only  to  the  one  class  without 
making  any  disposition  of  the  others.  Every  applicant^  if  my  pre- 
mises be  true,  must  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  those  classes ;  and 
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the  same  magistrate  who  hears  his  demand  of  sapport,  or  before 
whom  he  is  brought,  on  an  accusation  of  illegally  obtaining  it,  is 
enabled  at  once  to  assign  him  bis  place.  Is  he  able  and  willing  to 
work,  but  cannot  obtain  it?  Here  is  employment  suited  to  his 
strength,  to  his  age,  his  capacity.  Is  he  able  to  work,  but  idle,  in- 
temperate, or  vicious  ?  His  habits  must  be  corrected  by  seclusion, 
sobriety,  instruction,  and  labour.  Is  he  utterly  unable  to  provide 
for  his  support?  The  great  social  duty  of  religion  and  humanity 
must  be  performed.  One  investigcUion  on  this  plan  puts  an  end  to 
the  inquiry.  Tilverj  one  applying  for  alms,  or  convicted  of  illegal 
idleness  and  vice,  necessarily  belongs  to  one  or  the  other  class»  and 
immediately  finds  his  place;  he  no  longer  remains  a  burthen  on 
individuals,  and  society  is  at  once  relieved  from  vagrancy  and 
pauperism.' 

The  primary  object  of  this  part  of  his  system  is  to  pre- 
▼ent  the  idle  or  unemployed  from  becoming  lawbreakers.  He 
deals  with  actual  criminals  by  carefully  classifying  them^  and 
subjecting  them  to  imprisonment  varying  in  time,  place,  and 
circumstance  with  their  respective  degrees  of  guilt.  Seclusion 
and  labour  afford  him  the  means  of  increasing  punishment  to 
the  utmost  point  of  severity  admitted  by  his  code.  The  article 
relating  to  murderers  runs  thus : — 

'  Art.  167.  No  murderers,  in  any  degree,  shall  have  any  commu- 
nication with  other  persons  out  of  the  prison  than  the  inspectors  and 
visitors ;  they  are  considered  dead  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

*  Art.  168.  The  cells  of  murderers  (in  any  degree)  shall  be  painted 
black  within  and  without,  and  on  the  outside  thereof  shall  be  in- 
scribed, in  large  letters,  the  following  sentence : — 

'  '*  In  this  cell  is  confined,  to  pass  his  life  in  solitude  and  sorrow, 
A.B.  convicted  of  the  murder  of  CD.  [by  assassination,  parricide, 
&c.,  describing  the  offence,  if  of  an  aggravated  kind] ;  his  food  is 
bread  of  the  coarsest  kind ;  his  drink  is  water,  mingled  with  his 
tears :  he  is  dead  to  the  world ;  this  cell  is  his  grave ;  his  existence 
is  prolonged  that  he  may  remember  his  crime,  and  repent  it,  and 
that  the  continuance  of  his  punishment  may  deter  others  from  the 
indulgence  of  hatred,  avarice,  sensuality,  and  the  passions  which  lead 
to  the  crime  he  has  committed.  When  the  Almighty,  in  his  due 
time,  shall  exercise  towards  him  that  dispensation  which  he  himself 
arrogantly  and  wickedly  usurped  towards  another,  his  body  is  to  be 
dissected,  and  his  soul  will  abide  that  judgment  which  Divine  Justice 
shall  decree." 

*  Art.  169.  The  same  inscription,  changing  only  the  words  "  this 
cell  **  for  the  words  *^  solitary  cell  in  this  prison,''  shall  be  made  on 
the  outside  of  the  prison  wall,  in  large  white  letters  on  a  black 
ground.  The  inscriptions  shall  be  removed  on  the  death  of  the 
convicts  to  which  they  relate.' 

Treating  voluntary  labour  as  a  mitigation  and  a  resource, 
be  denies  it  to  the  worst  class  of  criminals ;  and  one  strong 
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objection  to  his  substitute  for  capital  punishment  is  that  it 
frequently  produces  insanity.  His  main  reasons  for  sparing 
life,  howeyer,  are  not  of  a  sentimental  character ;  nor  does  he 
shrink  from  the  infliction  of  necessary  pain.  He  dwells  most 
emphatically  on  the  demoralising  character  of  executions,  and 
on  the  danger  of  placing  unjust  judgments  beyond  recall.  The 
passages  in  which  he  enforces  these  topics  are  as  good  specimens 
as  could  be  produced  of  the  rich,  varied,  and  sustained  lan- 
guage of  his  Reports : — 

'  History  presents  to  ns  the  magic  glass  on  which,  by  looking  at 
past,  we  may  discern  future  events.  It  is  folly  not  to  read ;  it  is 
perversity  not  to  follow  its  lessons.  If  the  hemlock  had  not  been 
brewed  for  felons  in  Athens,  would  the  fatal  cup  have  been  drained 
by  Socrates  ?  If  the  people  bad  not  been  familiarised  to  scenes  of 
judicial  homicide,  would  France  or  England  have  been  disgraced  by 
the  useless  murder  of  Louis  or  of  Charles?  If  the  punishment  of 
death  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  those  kingdoms, 
would  the  one  have  been  deluged  with  the  blood  of  innocence,  of 
worth,  of  patriotism,  and  science,  in  her  revolution  ?  Would  the 
best  and  noblest  lives  of  the  other  have  been  lost  on  the  scaffold,  in 
her  civil  broils?  Would  her  lovely  and  calumniated  queen,  the 
virtuous  Malsherbes,  the  learned  Condorcet — ^ould  religion,  per- 
sonified in  the  pious  ministers  of  the  altar — courage  and  honour,  in 
the  host  of  high-minded  nobles — and  science,  in  its  worthy  repre- 
sentative Lavoisier — would  the  daily  hecatomb  of  loyalty  and  worth — 
would  all  have  been  immolated  by  the  stroke  of  the  guillotine ;  or 
Russel  and  Sidney,  and  the  long  succession  of  victims  of  party  and 
tyranny,  by  the  axe  ?  The  fires  of  Smitbfield  would  not  have  blazed ; 
nor,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  should  we  yet  shudder  at  the  name  of 
St  Bartholomew,  if  the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  law  had  not  usurped 
the  attributes  of  Divine  vengeance,  and  by  the  sacrilegious  and 
absurd  doctrine,  that  offences  against  the  Deity  were  to  be  punished 
with  death,  given  a  pretext  to  these  atrocities.  Nor,  in  the  awful  and 
mysterious  scene  on  Mount  Calvary,  would  that  agony  have  been 
inflicted,  if  by  the  daily  sight  of  the  cross,  as  an  instrument  of  justice, 
the  Jews  had  not  been  prepared  to  make  it  one  of  their  sacrilegious 
rage.  But  there  is  no  end  of  the  examples  which  crowd  upon  the 
memory,  to  show  the  length  to  which  the  exercise  of  this  power,  by 
the  law,  has  carried  the  dreadful  abuse  of  it,  under  the  semblance 
of  justice.  Every  nation  has  wept  over  the  graves  of  patriots,  heroes, 
and  martyrs,  sacrificed  by  its  own  fury.  Every  age  has  had  its 
auuds  of  blood.' 

The  following  is  his  picture  of  the  innocent  convict  about 
to  suffer  death : — 

^  Slow  in  its  approach,  uncertain  in  its  stroke,  its  victim  feels  not 
only  the  sickness  of  the  heart  that  arises  from  the  alternation  of 
hope  and  fear,  until  his  doom  is  pronosnced,  but  when  that  becomes 
inevitable ;  alone,  the  tenant  of  a  dvngeen  during  every  moment  thai 
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the  cruel  lenity  of  the  law  prolongs  his  life,  he  is  made  to  feel  all 
those  anticipations,  worse  than  a  thousand  deaths.  The  consciousness 
of  innocence,  that  which  is  our  support  under  other  miseries,  is  here 
converted  into  a  source  of  bitter  anguish,  when  it  is  found  to  be  no 
protection  from  infamy  and  death ;  and  when  the  ties  which  con- 
nected him  to  his  country,  his  friends,  his  family,  are  torn  asunder, 
no  consoling  reflection  mitigates  the  misery  of  that  moment.  He 
leaves  unmerited  infamy  to  his  children ;  a  name  stamped  with  dis- 
honour  to  their  surviving  parent,  and  bows  down  the  grey  heads  of 
his  own  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  As  he  walks  from  his  dungeon, 
he  sees  the  thousands  who  have  come  to  gaze  on  his  last  agony ;  he 
mounts  the  fatal  tree,  and  a  life  of  innocence  is  closed  by  a  death  of 
dishonour.  This  is  no  picture  of  the  imagination.  Would  to  God 
it  were !  Would  to  Grod,  that  if  death  must  be  inflicted,  some  sure 
means  might  be  discovered  of  making  it  fall  upon  the  guilty.  These 
things  have  happened.  These  legal  murders  have  been  committed! 
and  who  were  the  primary  causes  of  the  crime  ?  Who  authorised  a 
punishment,  which  once  inflicted,  could  never  be  remitted  to  the  in- 
nocent? Who  tied  the  cord,  or  let  fall  the  axe  upon  the  guiltless 
head  ?  Not  the  executioner,  the  vile  instrument  who  is  hired  to  do 
the  work  of  death ;  not  the  jury  who  convict,  or  the  judge  who  con- 
demns ;  not  the  law  which  sanctions  these  errors,  but  the  legislators 
who  made  the  law ;  those  who,  having  the  power,  did  not  repeal  it. 
These  are  the  persons  responsible  to  their  country,  their  consciences, 
and  their  God.' 

His  Code  of  Reform  and  Prison  Diflcipline  comprises  the 
minutest  instructions  for  the  treatment  of  every  class  of 
prisoner ;  and  its  eflSciency  in  practice  would  obviously  depend 
in  a  great  degree  on  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  the  adminis- 
trators. In  fact,  Livingston,  like  many  other  eminent  philan- 
thropists^  was  prone  to  consider  society  as  a  parent  watching 
over  a  family  of  children  and  accurately  acquainted  with  the 
disposition  and  tendencies  of  each. 

His  scheme,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  was  respectfully 
declined,  despite  the  almost  impassioned  appeal  to  the  legis- 
lature of  Louisiana  with  which  he  pressed  its  adoption  in  the 
Introductory  Report — an  appeal  wluch  might  be  appropriately 
addressed  to  almost  any  halting  or  hesitating  body  of  legis- 
lators : — 

*  Legislative  functions  are  in  the  most  ordinary  times  attended  with 
high  responsibility.  Yours,  from  the  duty  which  your  predecessors 
have  imposed  upon  you,  are  peculiarly  so.  From  the  performance 
of  this  duty  there  is  no  escape.  The  defects  of  your  penal  laws  are 
arrayed  before  your  eyes.  Former  legislative  acts  have  declared 
that  they  exist,  and  they  have  established  principles  and  laid  down 
rules  by  which  laws  are  to  be  framed  for  their  removaL  Those  laws 
are  now  submitted  for  your  consideration.  You  cannot  avoid  acting. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  evils  are  imaginary.    You  must  then 
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either  declare  that  the  principles  for  correcting  them,  heretofore 
unanimouslj  eatablished  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  are 
erroneous,  or  that  the  plan  prepared  is  not  drawn  in  conformity 
with  them.  In  either  alternative  the  duty  of  correcting  the  prin- 
ciples or  reforming  the  work  is  one  that  must  be  performed.  For, 
disguise  it  as  we  may,  it  is  a  truth  which  must  be  told  and  ought  to 
he  felt ;  that,  circumstanced  as  you  are,  should  you  shrink  from  the 
performance  of  these  duties,  to  you  will  be  attributed  tho  future 
depredations  of  every  offender  who  escapes  punishment  from  the 
ambiguity  of  your  laws;  the  vexations  of  all  who  suffer  by  their 
uncertainty ;  the  general  alarm  caused  by  the  existence  of  your 
unknown  and  unrepealed  statutes ;  the  depravity  of  those  who  ave 
corrupted  by  the  associations  into  which  they  are  forced  by  your 
prison  discipline ;  the  unnecessary  and  violent  death  of  the  guil^; 
and,  worse  than  all  this,  legislators!  the  judicial  murder  of  the 
innocent  who  may  perish  under  the  operation  of  your  sanguinary 
laws.  All  this,  and  more,  will  be  laid  to  your  charge,  if  you  do  not 
embrace  the  opportunity  that  is  afforded  to  reform  them ;  for  the 
continuance  of  every  bad  law,  which  we  have  the  power  to  repeal, 
is  equivalent  to  its  enactment.' 

But  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  practicability 
of  X/ivingston's  system  taken  as  a  whole  or  estimated  by  its 
distinctive  qualities,  no  doubt  can  exist  of  the  vast  amount  of 
thought,  knowledge,  intellectual  grasp,  originality  of  conception, 
and  powers  of  expression  displayed  in  its  development.  The 
volume  already  mentioned  is  a  perfect  treasure-house  of  juri- 
dical  and  legislative  schemes  and  suggestions,  doctrines  and 
contrivances;  and  its  indirect  influence  has  been  inmiense. 
That  a  collection  of  codes  and  reports  so  large,  so  compre- 
hensive, so  systematically  shaped  and  so  logically  connected, 
should  have  been  produced  in  less  than  five  years,  would 
sound  incredible,  did  we  not  remember  that  he  drew  upon 
stores  that  had  been  accumulating  for  thirty ;  and  wonderful 
to  relate,  it  would  have  been  produced  in  tluree  years,  but  for 
an  accident  under  which  a  mind  of  less  energy  must  have 
been  crushed.  The  misfortune  was  thus  announced  to  M.  du 
Ponceau,  from  whom  he  had  borrowed  a  volume  of  Bacon :  — 

*  Tlie  night  before  last,  I  wrote  you  an  apologetic  letter,  accounting 
for  not  having  before  that  time  thanked  you  for  your  letter  and  your 
book.  My  excuse  lay  before  me,  in  four  Codes:  of  Crimes  and 
Punishments,  of  Criminal  Procedure,  of  Prison  Discipline,  and  of 
£videnoe.  This  was  about  one  o'clock  ;  I  retired  to  rest,  and  in 
about  three  hours  was  waked  by  the  cry  of  fire.  It  had  broken  out 
in  my  writing-room,  and,  before  it  was  discovered,  not  a  vestige  of 
my  work  remained,  except  about  fifty  or  sixty  pages  which  were  at 
the  printer's,  and  a  few  very  imperfect  notes  in  another  place.  You 
may  imagine,  for  you  are  an  author,  my  dismay  on  perceiving  the 
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eyidence  of  this  calamity ;  for  circumstanced  as  I  am,  it  is  a  realone^ 
Mj  habits  for  some  years  past,  however,  have  fortunately  inured  me 
to  labour,  and  my  whole  life  has  to  disappointment  and  distress.  I 
therefore  bear  it  with  more  fortitude  than  I  otherwise  should,  and, 
instead  of  repining,  work  all  night  and  correct  the  proof  all  djay,  to 
repair  the  loss  and  get  the  work  ready  by  the  time  I  had  promised 
it  to  the  legislature.' 

A  few  days  later  he  wrote : — 

'  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  kind  participation  in  my 
calamity,  for  although  I  put  the  best  face  upon  it,  I  cannot  help 
feeling  it  as  such.  I  have  always  found  occupation  the  best  remedy 
for  distress  of  every  kind.  The  great  difficulty  I  have  found  on 
those  occasions  was  to  rally  the  energies  of  the  mind,  so  as  to  bring 
them  to  undertake  it.  Here,  exertion  was  necessary  not  only  to 
enable  me  to  bear  the  misfortune,  but  to  repair  it ;  and  I  therefore 
did  not  lose  an  hour.  The  very  night  after  the  accident  I  sat  up 
until  three  o'clock,  with  a  determination  to  keep  pace  with  my 
printer ;  hitherto  I  have  succeeded,  and  he  has,  with  what  is  already 
printed,  copy  for  a  hundred  pages  of  the  penal  code.' 

'  The  part  I  shall  find  most  difficult  to  replace  is  the  preliminary 
discourse,  of  which  I  have  not  a  single  note,  and  with  which  (I  may 
confide  it  to  your  friendly  ear)  I  was  satisfied.  A  composition  of 
that  kind  depends  so  much  upon  the  feeling  of  the  moment  in  which 
it  is  written,  the  disposition  that  suggests  not  only  the  idea  but  the 
precise  word  that  is  proper  to  express  it  is  so  evanescent,  (mine  at 
least  are,)  that  it  will,  I  fear,  be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  regain 
it.' 

When  Person's  manuscript  copy  of  the  Codex  Galeanus 
a  masterpiece  of  caligraphy,  was  accidentally  destroyed  by 
fire,  he  set  about  and  completed  a  fresh  one.  But  this  was  a 
merely  mechanical  task :  there  were  no  thoughts  to  reclothe  ia 
choseix  language ;  no  studied  trains  of  reasonings,  or  spontaneous 
bursts  of  eloquence,  to  reproduce  in  their  original  freshness. 

*  Oh,  Diamond,  Diamond,  you  little  know  what  mischief  you 

*  have  done ' — ^is  the  temperate  expression  of  regret  which  the 
popular  legend  has  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Newton,  when  his 
little  dog  upset  the  candle  amongst  his  papers.  But  Sir 
David  Brewster  rejects  the  legend,  and  equally  discredits  that 
version  of  the  incident  which  represents  the  brain  of  the 
philosopher  as  temporarily  impaired  by  the  shock.  According 
to  him,  rumour  or  malice  has  exaggerated  both  the  loss  and  its 
consequences.  Livingston's  misfortune,  therefore,  nmy  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  trying  of  the  kind  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  intellectual  labour ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  bore  up 
under  it  does  the  highest  honour  to  his  energy,  patience, 
capacity,  fertility,  readiness,  and  self-conunand. 

He  had  his  reward  in  the  praises  and  congratulations  of  tlie 
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most  distinguished  of  his  contempormes^  as  well  as  in  the 
eertidnty  of  durable  fame.  Jeremy  Benthazn  proposed  that 
the  English  Parliament  should  cause  the  entire  work  to  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  nation.  M.  Yillemain  declared  the 
'  System '  to  be  a  work  without  example  from  the  hand  of  any- 
one hand.  Victor  Hugo  wrote :  *  You  will  be  numbered 
^  among  the  men  of  this  age  who  have  deserved  most  and  best 
<  of  mankind.^  He  received  autogr^h  letters  on  the  subject 
from  the  Emperor  (Nicholas)  of  Kussia  and  the  King  of 
Sweden ;  a  gold  meoal  with  a  laudatory  inscription  was  pre- 
sented to  hun  by  the  Eong  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  he  was 
elected  Foreign  Associate  to  the  Institute  of  France. 

The  lapse  of  time  has  deepened  and  strengthened  the  foun- 
dations of  his  fame.     No  longer  ago  than  I8565  Dr.  Maine^ 
fonnerly  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Cam 
bridge  and  now  a  member  of  Council  at  Calcutta,  spok^ 
Livingston  as  ^  the  first  legal  genius  of  modem  times.'      jr^ 
the  recognition  of  his  success  of  which  he  had  most  rea 
to  be  proud  was  a  letter  from  his  old  adversary  (we  mi. 
ahnost    say,    enemy)    Jefferson,   who   concludes:    ^Wistf"^ 
*  anxiously  that  your  great  work  may  obtain  complete  success, 
'  and  become  an  example  for  the  imitation  and  improvement 
'  of  other  States,  I  pray  you  to  be  assured  of  my  unabated 
*'  friendship  and  respect.'     Another  letter  from  Jefferson,  in 
1822,  contains  this  striking  passage,  referring  to  a  question  of 
government : — 

*'  Bat  age  has  weaned  me  from  questions  of  this  kind.  My  delight 
18  now  in  the  passive  occupation  of  reading ;  and  it  is  with  great 
relactance  I  permit  my  mind  ever  to  encounter  subjects  of  difficult 
investigation.  You  have  many  ye<ars  yet  to  come  of  vigorous 
activity,  and  I  confidently  trust  they  will  be  employed  in  cherishing 
every  measure  which  may  foster  our  brotherly  union,  and  perpetuate 
a  constitution  of  government  destined  to  he  the  primitive  and  precious 
model  efwhat  is  to  change  the  condition  of  man  over  the  globe  J 

At  the  same  time  he  is  not  blind  to  the  danger : — 

*  They  [the  judges]  are  practising  on  the  Constitution  by  inferences, 
analogies,  and  sophiflms,  as  they  would  on  an  ordinary  law  ;  they  do 
not  seem  aware  that  it  is  not  even  a  Constitution  formed  by  a  single 
authority,  and  subject  to  a  single  superintendence  and  control,  but 
that  it  IS  a  compact  of  many  independent  powers,  every  single  one 
of  which  claims  an  equal  right  to  understand  it,  and  to  require  its 
observance.  However  strong  the  cord  of  compact  may  be,  there  is 
a  point  of  tension  at  which  it  will  break.* 

In  July  1822,  whilst  Livingston  was  still  employed  on  his 
Codes,  he  was  re-elected  member  of  Congress,  in  which  he 
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continued  to  sit  till  1830.  In  the  year  1826  he  discharged  his 
long-standing  debt  to  the  government;  and  thencefortii  there 
was  only  one  more  disappointment,  and  tiiat  not  a  very  severe  or 
irremediable  one,  in  store  for  him.  He  lost  his  election  for  New 
Orleans  in  1830,  very  much  as  Lord  Macaulay  lost  his  for  Edin- 
burgh in  1847  ;  the  opposition  being  principally  caused  by  his 
alleged  disregard  of  tiie  local  interests  of  his  constituents  and 
his  neglect  of  the  personal  attentions  tiiey  deemed  their  due. 
The  legislature  of  Louisiana  immediately  elected  him  a  senator 
of  the  United  States ;  a  position  which  fully  satisfied  his 
political  ambition,  although  he  was  not  long  permitted  to  rest 
in  it.  It  was  in  the  Senate  in  March  1830,  tiiat  he  delivered 
a  very  remarkable  speech ;  especially  memorable  on  account 
of  the  applicability  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  it  to  the 
existing  state  of  things  in  ]^orth  America.  The  subject  was 
the  policy  of  tiie  Government  with  respect  to  the  public  lands, 
but  amongst  tiie  mass  of  relevant  or  irrelevant  topics  intro- 
duced was  the  nature  of  the  Federal  compact  and  of  the 
reserved  rights  of  the  several  States.  The  opinion  of  Living- 
ston, the  first  constitutional  lawyer  of  his  time  and  country, 
was  that  the  States  had  respectively  surrendered  a  part,  and 
only  a  part,  of  their  sovereignty  to  the  Union,  and  that  each 
would  be  justified  in  resorting  to  any  measure  of  resistance  for 
tiie  assertion  and  preservation  of  the  rest.  After  specifying 
the  steps  that  might  be  constitutionally  taken  in  the  first  in- 
stance, he  proceeds : — 

'  And,  finally,  if  the  act  be  intolerably  oppressive,  and  they  find 
the  General  Government  persevere  in  enforcing  it,  by  a  resort  to 
the  natural  right  which  every  people  have  to  resist  extreme  op* 
pression. 

'  Secondly,  if  the  act  be  one  of  those  few  which  in  their  operation 
cannot  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  be  one  that  will, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  State,  justify  the  risk  of  a  withdrawal  from 
the  Union,  that  this  last  extreme  remedy  may  at  once  be  resorted  to. 

*  That  the  right  of  resistance  to  the  operation  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, in  the  extreme  cases  above  alluded  to,  is  not  a  right  derived 
from  the  Constitution,  but  can  be  justified  only  on  the  supposition 
that  the  Constitution  has  been  broken,  and  the  State  absolved  from 
its  obligation ;  and  that,  whenever  resorted  to,  it  must  be  at  the  risk 
of  all  the  penalties  attached  to  an  unsuccessful  resistance  to  estab- 
lished authority.' 

In  other  words,  the  resisting  State  would  stand  precisely  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  Union  in  which  the  colonies  conceived 
themselves  to  stand  to  Great  Britain  at  the  commencement  of 
the  War  of  Independence.  The  apprehended  (rapidly  be- 
coming  actual)  evils  of  the  opposite  theory  are  thus  stated  : — 
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'  That  the  theory  of  the  Federal  Government  being  the  result  of 
the  general  will  of  the  People  of  the  United  States  in  their  aggre- 
gate capacity,  and  founded,  in  no  degree,  on  compact  between  the 
States,  would  tend  to  the  most  disastrous  practical  results ;  that  it 
would  place  three-fourths  of  the  States  at  the  mercy  of  one-fourth, 
and  lead  inevitably  to  a  consolidated  Government,  and  finally  to 
monarchy,  if  the  doctrine  were  generally  admitted,  and  if  partially 
80^  and  opposed,  to  civil  dissension/ 

Chatham  drew  one  of  his  finest  figures  of  speech  from  the 
tapestry  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Livingston  converted  the  marble 
columns  of  the  hall  in  which  he  spoke  into  illustrations. :  — 

What  were  they  originally  ?  Worthless  heaps  of  unconnected 
sand  and  pebbles,  washed  apart  by  every  wave,  blown  asunder  by 
every  wind.  What  are  they  now?  Bound  together  by  an  indis- 
soluble cement  of  nature,  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  skill,  they  are 
changed  into  l<9fty  columns,  the  component  parts  and  the  support  of 
a  noble  edifice,  symbols  of  the  union  and  strength  on  which  alone 
our  government  can  rest,  solid  within,  polished  without ;  standing 
firm  only  by  the  rectitude  of  their  position,  they  are  emblems  of 
what  senators  of  the  United  States  should  be,  and  teach  us  that  the 
slightest  obliquity  of  position  would  prostrate  the  structure,  and 
draw  with  their  own  fidl  that  of  all  they  support  and  protect,  in  one 
mighty  ruin.' 

The  friendship  which  Livingston  had  formed  for  General 
Jackson  at  the  siege  of  New  Orleans  had  been  gradually 
cemented  by  what  is  almost  indispensable  to  strong  mutual 
regard  between  active  men  of  mark  under  free  institutions — 
the  idem  sentire  de  republicd ;  and  in  May  1831,  he  con- 
sented, at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  General  (then  Presi- 
dent), to  accept  the  Secretaryship  of  State,  vacated  by  Van 
Buren.  He  was  so  much  in  iJie  habit  of  consulting  his  wife 
about  everything  he  wrote  or  did,  including  his  Codes,  that 
she  playfully  compared  herself  to  the  old  woman  of  MoUdre. 
On  tiie  subject  of  his  appointment,  he  writes  to  her: — 

'  Here  I  am  in  the  second  place  in  the  United  States, — some  say 
the  first ;  in  the  place  filled  by  Jefierson  and  Madison  and  Monroe, 
and  by  him  who  filled  it  before  any  of  them, — my  brother ;  in  the 
place  gained  by  CJay  at  so  great  a  sacrifice  ;  in  the  very  easy-chair 
of  Adams ;  in  the  ofELce  which  every  politician  looks  to  as  the  last 
8tep  but  one  in  the  ladder  of  his  ambition  ;  in  the  very  cell  where 
the  great  magician,  they  say,  brewed  his  spells.  Here  I  am  without 
an  effort,  uncontrolled  by  any  engagements,  unfettered  by  any  pro- 
luise  to  party  or  to  man ;  here  1  am !  and  here  I  have  been  for  a 
month.  I  now  know  what  it  is  ;  am  I  happier  than  I  was  ?  The 
question  is  not  easily  answered/ 

He  was  the  chief  supporter  of  the  government  whilst  he 
formed  part  of  it ;  but  his  services  coula  only  be  appreciated 
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by  those  who  are  versed  in  the  domestic  politics  of  the  United 
States.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  results  of  Livingston's  tenure 
of  office^  was  the  assistance  he  was  enabled  to  airord  to  Alexis 
de  Tocqueville  in  the  composition  of  his  great  work,  *  De  la 
'  Democratic  en  Am^rique.'  A  graceful  note  of  acknowledge- 
ment in  the  Introduction  concludes :  *  Mr.  Livingston  is  one 

*  of  those  rare  men  whom  we  love  in  reading  their  writings, 

*  whom  we  admire  and  honour  even  before  becoming  acquainted 

*  with  them,  and  to  whom  we  are  happy  to  owe  a  debt  of 

*  gratitude.' 

On  the  29th  May  1833,  he  resigned  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  same  day  was  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  France.  It  appears  from  his 
correspondence  with  Lafayette,  one  of  his  earliest  and  most  at- 
tached friends,  that  the  French  Embassy  had  be«n  proposed  or 
suggested  to  him  before  his  acceptance  of  office  in  1831.  The 
special  object  of  his  mission  was  to  come  to  some  arrangement 
with  the  French  Government  for  the  pajrment  of  the  indemnity 
agreed  to  be  paid  to  subjects  of  the  United  States  for  illegal 
seizures  under  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  The  amount  had 
been  fixed  at  twenty-five  millions  of  francs,  by  a  treaty  of 
July  1831,  signed  by  Louis  Philippe;  but  the  sanction  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  required,  and  this,  on  a  division, 
was  refused  by  a  majority  of  eight.  A  Ministerial  crisis 
ensued;  a  breach  between  France  and  the  United  States 
became  imminent:  the  arbitration  of  Great  Britain  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  matter  was  at  length  satisfactorily  arranged. 
But  the  intervening  proceedings  were  of  a  nature  to  tax 
the  temper  and  judgment  of  Livingston  to  the  utmost,  and 
he  was  allowed  on  all  hands  to  have  hit  the  happy  medium 
between  firmmess  and  conciliation  by  his  diplomacy.*  During 
his  visit  to  Europe  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  materials 
or  hints  for  Law  Reforms.  In  a  letter  dated  Paris,  February 
1834,  to  the  writer  of  these  pages,  he  says: —  ' 

*  Perceiving  that  some  parts  of  the  System  of  Penal  Law  which 
I  had  prepared  for  the  State  of  Louisiana  have  fallen  under  your 
notice,  it  has  occtirred  to  me  that  this  whole  work  might  not  prove 
unacceptable,  and  I  therefore  have  sent  a  copy  to  Mr,  Vail  to  be 
offered  to  you. 

*  Should  any  improvement  in  your  penal  or  civil  jurisprudence  be 
adopted  or  even  proposed,  I  will  be  greatly  obliged  by  a  notice 
of  it> 

*  A  brief  account  of  the  incident  of  the  American  Indemnity, 
and  the  ministerial  complications  to  which  it  gave  rise^  is  given  by 
M.  Guizot  in  his  Memoirs  (vol.  iii.  pp.  233-237).  He  maintains- 
the  justice  of  the  demand,  and  substantially  confirms  Mr.  Hunt. 
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He  was  naturally  anxious  to  visit  England/but  the  sudden 
and  peculiar  close  of  his  mission  compelled  him  to  retom 
direct,  and  he  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  23rd  of  June, 
in  the  *  Constitution '  frigate.  His  reception  was  highly 
ftattering  from  all  parties,  and  he  attended  some  public  dinners 
given  to  welcome  him  and  do  him  honour.  The  most  interest- 
ing of  his  last  public  displays,  however,  was  his  appearance  in 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  as  counsel  in  the  case  of 
the  Municipal  Authorities  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  Appel- 
lants, versus  the  United  States,  Respondents :  Daniel  Webster 
acting  as  his  junior.  An  allusion  having  been  made  to  the 
Battare  Controversy,  he  said  that  he  had  been  spared  the  last- 
ing regret  of  reflecting  that  Jefferson  had  descended  to  the 
grave  with  a  feeling  of  ill-will  towards  him.     ^  The  offended 

*  party  forgot  the  injury,  and  the  other  performed  the  more 
'  difficult  task  (if  the  maxim  of  a  celebrated  French  author  be 

*  true)  of  forgiving  the  man  upon  whom  he  had  inflicted  it' 

This  was  in  January  1836.  He  was  taken  ill  in  the  follow- 
ing month,  and  on  the  23rd  May  1836,  within  five  days  of  the 
completion  of  his  seventy-second  year,  he  expired,   ^easily, 

*  serenely,  and  cheerfully,  surrounded  by  his  family  and  many 
'  of  his  friends.'  His  death  at  this  ripe  age  was  regarded  by 
those  who  knew  him  as  pr^nature,  for  none  of  them  had  come 
to  regard  him  as  an  old  man ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  his 
black  hair  resting  on  the  pillow  of  his  coffin,  presented  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  record  of  his  years  inscribed  on  the  lid. 

This  book  ends  with  an  estimate  of  Livingston's  qualities 
by  his  biographer,  and  begins  (by  way  of  introduction)  with 
a  summary  of  his  services  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  historian.  The 
biographer  says: — 

*  As  for  his  intellect,  it  was  one  of  general  acuteness  and  uniform 
power,  without  any  dull  side  or  any  dazzling  gift;  just  as  his 
writings  and  speeches  present  few  salient,  distinct,  and  quotable 
beauties,  but  rather  a  steady  felicity,  a  constant  power,  and  a  per* 
vading  eloquence. 

'  But  this  grand  capacity  was  not  perfectly  rounded.  One  faculty 
it  signally  lacked.  At  no  period  of  his  life  was  he  competent,  prac- 
tically, to  manage  financial  affairs.  In  this  one  regard  he  was  not 
much  more  than  a  child.  It  was  as  if  a  guardian  genius  had  pur- 
chased for  him  gifts  sufficing  for  all  other  emergencies,  by  debarring 
him  from  one  important  endowment  which  even  the  stupid  often 
possess.  If  the  dull  favourites  of  Mammon  ever  envied  his  shin- 
ing parts,  they  perhaps  found  comfort  in  the  substance  of  the  maxim 
from  Chaucer, — 

' ''  The  gretest  clerkes  ben  not  the  wisest  men."  ' 

The  greatest  statesmen  are  not  less  open  to  the  imputed 
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weakness  than  *  the  pretest  clerkes/  and  genius  has  been  so 
often  associated  with  irregularity  that  poor  human  nature  must 
be  content  to  bear  a  full  share  of  the  reproach.  Bacon,  Pitt, 
Fox,  Sheridan,  Mackintosh,  Gentz,  Scott,  Lamartine,  are  a 
few  amongst  innumerable  examples  of  the  loss  of  comfort  and 
independence,  possibly  of  self-respect,  and  (in  the  case  of  the 
*  brightest,  meanest ')  of  fair  fame,  through  improvidence. 

Mr.  Bancroft  recapitulates  Livingston's  public  and  private 
virtues,  and  dwells  exidtingly  on  the  fact  that  the  adviser  of 
Jackson  in  a  crisis  of  the  Constitution  was  ^  one  who  to  the 
'  clearest  perceptions  and  the  firmest  purpose  added  a  calm  con- 
'  ciliating  benignity,  and  the  venerableness  of  age,  enhanced  by 
'  a  world-wide  fame.'     He  then  proceeds : — 

*  That  fame  was  due  to  the  fact,  that  Edward  liviogston,  more 
than  any  other  man,  was  the  representative  of  the  system  of  penal 
and  legal  reform  which  flows  by  necessity  from  the  natare  of  our 
institutions.  The  Code  which  he  prepared  at  the  instance  of  the 
State  of  Looisiana  is  in  its  simplicity,  completeness,  and  humanity  ai 
once  an  hnpersoneUion  of  the  man,  and  an  exposition  of  the  American 
eonstUutians,  If  it  has  never  yet  been  adopted  as  a  whole,  it  has 
proved  an  unfailing  fountain  of  reforms,  suggested  by  its  principles. 
In  this  work,  more  than  in  any  other,  may  be  seen  the  character  and 
life-long  faith  of  the  author.  The  great  doctrines  which  it  developes 
will,  as  time  advances,  be  more  and  more  nearly  reduced  to  practice, 
for  they  are  but  the  expression  of  true  philanthropy,  and,  as  even 
the  heathen  said,  "  Man  loves  his  fellow-man,  whether  he  will 
or  no. 

The  first  half  of  this  paragraph  is  fortunately  qualified  and 
expanded  by  the  last.     It  sounds  almost  like  a  contradiction 
in  terms  to  say  that  Livingston's  Code  was  at  once  an  imper- 
sonation of  the  man  and  an  exposition  of  the  American  con- 
stitutions— those  constitutions  which  are  cracking  and  crumbling 
as  we  write.     There  was  nothing  local,  limited,  provincial,  con- 
ventional, nor  even  national,  in  or  about  the  system  or  the 
man :  he  never  gave  up  to  party  what  was  meant  for  mankind ; 
he  and  his  work  were  essentially  cosmopolitan :  if  asked  for 
his  country,  he  might  have  pointed,  like  the  Grecian  sajge,  to 
heaven ;  and  it  is  as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  not  as  a  citizen  of 
an  American  Republic,  that  he  will  be  consulted,  cited,  inter- 
preted, practically  applied,  and  hailed  as  an  honoured  guide,  by 
the  generations  of  converts  yet  unborn  that  are  pronused  him. 
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5.  Nuave  Epigraji  Giudaiche  di  Vigna  Randaninu  8yo. 
Roma:  1862. 

6.  Les  Mysteres  du  Syncretisme  Phrygien  dans  les  Catacomhes 
Romaines  de  Prttextat.  (Nouvelle  Interpretation.)  Par 
Raphael  Garrucci,  S.  J.    4to.    Paris:  1854. 

7.  Notice  sur  deux  Catacomhes  de  la  NouveUe  Vote  Solaria  h 
Rome  et  sur  deux  Peintures  qui  s^y  trouvent  Par  l'Abb6 
Archangelo  Scognamiglio.     Paris :  1863. 

HPhe  31st  of  May,  1578,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  science  of 
-^  Christian  archaeology.  On  that  day  the  quiet  routine 
of  the  Roman  schools  was  startled  by  intelligence  of  the 
discovery  of  an  '  ancient  Christian  cemetery,  extending, 
'  like  a  vast  subterranean  city,  far  and  wide,  beneath  and  along 
'  the  Via  Salaria.'  A  gap  of  a  thousand  years  had  been  sud- 
denly filled  up  in  the  Christian  annals.  A  happy  chance  had 
restored  to  Christian  piety  and  science  the  long-forgotten  cata- 
combs, almost  the  same  in  all  substantial  particulars  as  in  the 
days  when  the  names  of  Fabian  and  Cornelius  were  still  fresh 
on  their  walls ;  when  Damasus  adorned  their  monuments  with 
those  graceful  epigrams  which  still  survive*;  when  Jerome,  on 
the  Sundays,  after  service,  used  to  wander  with  his  awestruck 
companions  through  their  lopely  galleriesf;  and  Prudentius 
described  their  dark  and  tortuous  recesses  in  verses  which 
breathe  all  the  solemnity  and  gloom  that  still  pervade  their 

*  Roma  Sobterranea,  i.  p.  278. 

f  S.  Hieronym.  in  Ezechielem,  c.  40. 
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atmosphere^  hallowed  by  associations  to  which  no  Christian 
mind  can  be  insensible : — 

*  Aitamen  excisi  subter  cava  viscera  mentis 
Crebra  terebrato  fornice  lux  penetrat. 
Sic  datur  absentis  per  siibterranea  solis 
Cernere  fulgorem,  luminibusque  frui.'* 

The  piety  and  scholarship  of  Some  were  stirred  to  their 
very  depths.  Devotees,  artists,  and,  above  all,  antiquarians, 
crowded  to  the  spot — Ciaccone,  Philip  Winghius,  Macarius 
(L'Heureux),  Ugone,  and  the  younger  and  more  earnest  and 
enthusiastic  Bosio.  In  reading  the  record  which  the  last  named, 
and  the  latest  of  them  all,  has  left  of  his  explorations,  one  is 
carried  back  to  the  event  and  moved  with  the  actual  spirit  of 
the  time.  He  tells,  with  all  the  freshness  of  genuine  enthusiasm, 
of  each  new  incident  of  the  search — the  variations  of  hope  and 
disappointment — the  failure  and  tMe  recovery  of  the  clue — ^the 
alternate  blanks  and  prizes  in  the  sacred  lottery.  At  one  time 
he  is  rushing  along  in  breathless  haste,  ^  the  desire  with  which 

*  he  bums  adding  wings  to  his  wearied  feet.'    At  another,  he  is 

*  creeping,  serpent-like,  through  the  low  and  crumbling  pas- 
'  sages,^  and  consoling  himself  for  the  difficulty  and  disconw>rt 
of  the  effort  by  the  thought,  that  *  this  lowly  attitude  befits  the 

*  humble  and  reverent  spirit  in  which  a  place  consecrated  by 

*  such  memories  ought  to  be  approached.'  At  one  time  he  finds 
nothing  to  reward  his  toil  but  blank  walls  without  a  firagment 
of  decoration ;  at  another,  he  is  all  triumph  and  exultation  at  the 
sight  of  ^  pictures  bright,  as  with  the  colours  of  yesterday,  and 
'  characters  still  sharp  and  angular  from  the  primeval  graving* 

*  tool.'  Few  parallels,  indeed,  are  to  be  found  for  the  energy 
and  devotedness  of  this  celebrated  scholar,  in  what  is  well 
described  as  ^  a  search  beneath  Rome  for  another  Rome.' 

*  Taking  with  him  a  hermit's  meal  for  the  week,'  says  Disraeli, 
^  this  new  Pliny  often  descended  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by 
lamp-light,  clearing  away  the  sand  and  ruins  till  a  tomb  broke 
forth,  or  an  inscription  became  legible.  Accompanied  by  some 
friend  whom  his  own  enthusiasm  had  inspired  with  sympathy,  here 
he  dictated  his  notes,  tracing  the  mouldering  sculpture  and  catching 
the  fading  picture*  Thrown  back  into  the  primitive  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, amid  the  local  impressions,  the  historian  of  the  Christian 
catacombs  collected  the  memoriab  of  an  age  and  of  a  race  which 
were  hidden  beneath  the  earth.'! 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  published  materials  for  the  study 


♦  Peri  Stephanon  Hym.  xi.  165-9. 
t  Literary  Characters,  p.  144. 
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of  Christian  epigraphy,  properly  speaking,  commence.  At  the 
date  of  the  discovery  of  the  Roman  catacombs,  the  whole  body 
of  known  Christian  inscriptions  collected  from  all  parts  of  Italy 
fell  far  short  of  a  thousand  in  number.  Of  these,  too,  not  a  single 
one  was  of  subterranean  origin,  and  not  one  dated  earlier  than 
553.  At  present  the  Christian  inscriptions  of  Rome  alone,  and 
anterior  to  the  sixth  century,  considerably  exceed  11,000. 

Nevertheless,  down  to  a  very  recent  period,  the  study  waa 
pursued  without  any  very  definite  principles,  and  chiefly  with 
a  view  to  the  accumulation  of  materials.  At  length,  however^ 
it  has  begun  to  feel  the  influence  of  that  revolution  which, 
within  our  own  generation,  has  taken  place  in  most  of  the  other 
sciences. 

Heretofore  it  had  been  almost  entirely  abandoned  to  the  rival 
schools  of  polemics.  By  them  it  had  been  pressed  arbitrarily 
into  service,  often  in  utter  disregard  of  criticism  and  chrono- 
logy. Each  school,  indeed,  had  habitually  used  it,  just  in  so  far 
and  in  such  particular  way  as  suited  its  immediate  purpose  of 
argument  or  of  illustration.  The  publications  enumerated  at  the 
h^d  of  these  pages  are  the  first  fruits  of  an  earnest  and  meritori- 
ous effort  to  bring  this  important  branchof  Christian  archaeology 
within  the  sphere  of  exact  scientific  inquiry,  the  chief  praise 
of  which  is  due  to  the  distinguished  editor  of  the  '  Inscriptionea 
*  Christianas  Urbis  Romas.'  In  this  truly  great  work,  as  well 
as  in  the  '  Bulletin  of  Christian  Archseology,'  which  is  intended 
as  its  supplement,  Cav.  de  Rossi  has  adhered  with  severe  im- 
partiality to  the  true  principle  of  inductive  investigation.  His 
present  collection  is  but  the  first  step  in  the  inquiry,  and  is  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  work  of  bringing  together  all  the  facts 
and  data  of  the  study,  of  subjecting  them  in  detail  to  a  rigorous 
critical  examination,  of  distributin£c  them  into  classes,  and  of 
graying  them  in  chronological  ord^.  For  its  own  ^la<^,  when 
the  data  shall  have  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  is  reserved 
the  really  important  inquiry  towards  which  all  the  rest  is  but 
preliminary, — namely,  as  to  the  doctrinal,  social,  and  historical 
conclusions  to  which  these  facts  may  lead. 

M.  de  Rossi's  work,  having,  without  the  author's  consent, 
been  prematurely  announced  for  publication,  has  held  the  expec- 
tation of  the  learned  on  the  stretch  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
But  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  even  those  impatient 
scholars  who  had  chafed  most  fretfully  under  the  long  d^lay, 
will  forget  the  tedium  of  expectation  in  the  completeness  of 
the  work,  in  the  candour  and  moderation  of  its  criticism,  in  the 
clear  and  philosophical  method  which  it  pursues,  and,  above  all^ 
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in  the  various  and  exhaustdve  scholarship  with  which  it  discusses 
every  detail  of  its  comprehensive  subject. 

The  value  of  M.  de  Rossi's  work  will  be  best  explained  by 
a  brief  resume  of  the  earlier  literature  of  its  subject  That 
literature  extends  over  an  inunense  range,  and  the  materials 
for  its  history  could  only  be  collected  at  firstp-hand  from  a  vast 
variety  of  little  known,  and,  to  most  scholars,  inaccessible 
sources.  But  M.  de  Rossi's  clear  and  comprehensive  Intro- 
duction has  made  the  inquiry  easy  and  even  attractive ;  and 
although  there  is  no  part  of  the  author's  own  Introductory 
Essay  which  will  not  well  repay  the  labour  of  careful  and 
attentive  perusal,  we  shall  sufficiently  effect  our  present  piir- 
pose  by  a  short  outline  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  study 
of  this  branch  of  Christian  antiquities,  such  as  it  existed  before 
the  recent  movement  of  which  M.  de  Rossi  may  be  truly  re- 
garded as  the  centre. 

The  study  is  of  earlier  origin  than  will  probably  have  been 
supposed,  being  traceable  as  far  back  as  the  ninth  century ;  an 
age  which  gets  but  little  credit  for  literary  activity.  Several 
of  the  scholars  of  the  age  of  Alcuin  are  known  to  have  cultivated 
Christian  epigraphy.  M.  de  Rossi  mentions  an  Einsiedeln  MS.of 
that  dat«,  containing  a  considerable  collection  of  ancient  inscrip- 
tions, about  one-third  of  which  are  of  Christian  origin,  and 
another  MS.  of  Kloster-Neuburg,  the  contents  of  which  are 
exclusively  Christian.  But  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  move- 
ment which  these  works  represent  arose  from  some  accidental 
impulse,  or,  at  all  events,  was  fitful  and  transitory ;  since,  from 
this  date  down  to  the  fifteenth  century,  the  study  of  epigraphy 
shared  the  common  stagnation  into  which  even  the  more  attrac- 
tive studies  lapsed  during  that  interval.  Even  when  it  was 
revived,  the  direction  which  it  took  was,  in  common  with  that 
of  other  branches  of  contemporary  literature,  rather  profane 
than  sacred.  With  the  early  Italian  collectors  of  ancient  in- 
scriptions, Signorili,  Poggio,  Feliciani,  Ferrarini,  Marcanova, 
and  others,  the  rude  and  barbarous  forms  which  characterise 
the  records  of  the  early  Christians,  although  not  entirely  over- 
looked, had,  it  will  readily  be  believed,  but  slender  interest  in 
comparison  with  the  more  attractive  profane  specimens  of  the 
classic  lapidary  style.* 

The  first  recorded  collector  of  purely  Christian  inscriptions, 
after  the  revival  of  letters,  was  Pietro  Sabini,  who  presented 
his  collection  to  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  in  1495.     It  has 

*  See  De  Rossi's  '  Prime  Raccolte  d'antiche  Iscrizioni.'  Boms» 
1852. 
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never  been  printed ;  but  M.  de  Rossi,  after  a  long  search,  dis- 
covered the  MS.  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice.  A 
large  proportion  of  Sabini's  inscriptions,  however,  are  medi- 
teval.  The  same  appears  to  have  been  the  character  of  a  some- 
what later  volume  drawn  up  by  Giovanni  Capoti ;  and  almost 
all  the  other  authors  on  this  subject,  during  the  following  half 
century,  confined  themselves  chiefly  to  profane  inscriptions. 
Onofrio  Panvini,  it  is  true,  projected  an  elaborate  and  com- 
prehensive work,  mainly  devoted  to  the  Christian  view  ot 
the  subject;  but  this  undertaking,  it  is  to  be  feared,  shared 
the  fate  of  the  many  abortive  projects  of  that  impulsive  and 
laborious,  but  unpractical  scholar.  Whether  it  was  ever  fully 
carried  into  effect  seems  suflSciently  doubtful.  M.  de  Rossi 
inclines  to  a  negative  conclusion  from  the  existing  evidence; 
and  at  all  events,  even  had  the  work  been  completed,  it  is  plain, 
from  the  programme  of  it  which  Cardinal  Mai  has  given*,  that 
out  of  the  twelve  books  of  which  it  was  to  consist,  not  one 
was  purely  Christian.  Panvini's  celebrated  contemporary,  the 
younger  Aldo  Manuzio,  formed  a  general  collection,  a  portion 
of  which  is  Christian ;  but  Manuzio's  inscriptions  belong  to  a 
comparatively  late  period ;  and  the  results  of  tiie  labours  of 
this  whole  epoch  may  be  sunmaed  up  in  the  single  statement, 
that  more  than  a  century  had  elapsed  after  the  discovery  of 
printing  before  a  single  inscription  of  tiie  early  Christian  cen- 
turies  had  been  given  to  the  world. 

Even  after  the  impulse  which  the  study  received  from  the 
discovery  of  the  catacombs,  its  actual  progress  for  a  time  was 
slow.  Gruter's  *  Corpus  Inscriptionum'  (1616)  devotes  a  special 
titie  to  Christian  inscriptions ;  but  it  was  long  before  the  sub- 
ject reached  the  honour  of  separate  publication,  Giambattista 
Doni  drew  up  what  was  meant  as  a  supplement  to  the  Christian 
titie  in  Gruter's  *  Corpus  Inscriptionum.'  This  supplement 
fills  nearly  two  hundred  pages;  but  it  still  remains  unpub- 
lished in  the  Marucelli  Library  at  Florence;  and  a  similar 
collection  on  a  larger  scale,  projected  by  Carlo  Morone,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  •munificent  Cardinal  Francis  Barberini, 
to  whom  sacred  literature  owes  many  obligations  besides,  pro- 
ceeded no  further  than  the  printing  of  a  few  specimen  pages. 

Among  the  scholars  whom  this  truly  munificent  patron  of 
sacred  letters  enlisted  in  a  great  project  which  he  conceived  for 
the  illustration  of  the  antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  was 
the  well-known  Antonio  Bosio,  referred  to  in  a  former  page. 
The  task  which  Bosio  assumed  to  himself,  as  his  peculiar  share 

*  Spicilegium  Bomanam,  ix.  p.  335. 
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of  the  common  work,  was  that  of  a  complete  and  systematic  ex- 
ploration of  the  catacombs.  To  him,  to  speak  more  in  detail,  was 
assigned  the  duty  of  deciphering  and  transcribing  the  inscriptions 
found  there ;  of  taking  exact  copies  of  the  frescoes  and  other  pio- 
torial  representations ;  of  class^ying  all  the  objects  of  art  or  of 
piety  which  might  be  discovered ;  and,  finally,  of  determining  the 
bearing  of  each  of  these  objects,  or  classes  of  objects,  on  the  doc- 
trine, toe  ritual,  or  the  history  of  the  period  to  which  they  severally 
belong.  The  scrupulous  fidelity  with  which  Bosio  accomplished 
his  task  was  in  keeping  with  the  energy  and  perseverance 
which,  as  we  saw,  he  exhibited  during  its  progress;  and  the 
minute  exactness  of  his  descriptions  has  been  over  and  over 
again  attested,  in  the  various  recent  re-explorations  which  have 
been  made  of  the  vast  extent  of  ground  which  was  traversed  by 
him,  and  of  which  many  portions  had,  until  now,  remained 
entirely  unknown  since  Ins  first  examination.  The  well-earned 
honours  of  this  great  scholar,  nevertheless,  are  almost  en- 
tirely posthumous,  and  indeed  in  part  vicarious.  The  copious 
materials  which  he  had  brought  together  were  transferred, 
after  his  death  in  1629,  to  the  Oratorian  father  John  Severani; 
and  the  now  well-known  '  Roma  Sotterranea '  was  published 
by  that  father,  in  Italian,  in  1632,  and  afterwards,  in  an  en- 
larged Latin  version,  in  1650,  by  Paolo  Aringhi,  a  priest  of 
the  same  congregation. 

Of  the  immediate  successors  of  Bosio — Montfaucon,  Fabretti, 
Buonarroti,  and  Boldetti  and  Marangoni — ^the  two  last-named, 
who  laboured  in  concert,  are  made  especially  memorable  by 
one  of  tiiose  catastrophes  which  occasionally  diversify  the  mono- 
tonous history  of  student  life.  They  had  spent  more  than 
thirty  years  in  the  exploration  of  the  catacombs  and  other  sacred 
antiquities  of  Rome.  Boldetti's  volume,  published  in  1720, 
comprised  a  portion  of  the  results ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
still  remained  in  manuscript,  when,  in  1737,  an  unlucky  fire 
destroyed  in  a  few  hours  the  fruit  of  all  these  years  of  toilsome 
research.  The  loss,  it  is  melancholy  to  add,  was  complete  and 
irreparable.  Boldetti's  great  age  precluded  all  hopes  of  his 
being  able  to  repair  his  portion  of  the  work.  Marangoni, 
although  grievously  depressed,  resumed  his  labours  with  great 
energy ;  but  M.  de  Rossi  has  everywhere  sought  in  vain  for  the 
results  of  his  attempted  restoration. 

It  is  difficult,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  a  century,  to  form 
an  exact  estimate  of  the  loss  which  Christian  archaeology  has 
sustained  by  the  destruction  of  these  papers ;  but  it  may  well 
be  feared  that  it  can  no  longer  be  repaired.  The  same  ground 
which  these  indefatigable  explorers  thus  bootlessly  examined,  has 
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again,  it  is  true,  been  traversed  by  explorers  hardly  less  devoted 
to  the  work,  and  possessing  every  qualification  of  scholarship 
as  well  as  of  enthusiasm.  Most  of  the  forgotten  discoveries  of 
liie  seventeenth  century  have  been  practically  re-discovered  in 
our  own  day  by  Fathers  Marchi,  Secchi,  and  Garrucci,  and, 
above  all,  by  M.  de  Rossi  himself.  But  the  exposure  to  the  air 
consequent  on  the  first  opening,  and  the  long  interval  of  n^lect 
which  succeeded,  have  made  sad  havoc  on  their  remains.  Time 
has  done  its  ordinary  work  even  in  these  sealed-up  receptacles 
of  antiquity;  and  M.  de  Rossi  deplores  in  language,  the 
evident  sincerity  of  which  is  no  less  pleasing  than  its  classic 
elegance,  the  present  condition  of  these  venerable  monuments — 
demolitay  et  harrendum  in  modum  vastata.  One  result  of  M.  de 
Rossi's  re-examination  has  been,  while  it  bore  witness  to  the 
perscmal  energy  and  fidelity  of  Boldetti,  to  expose  the  un- 
pardonable negligence  of  the  transcribers  employed  by  him, 
and  thus  to  confirm  the  suspicion,  more  than  once  expressed, 
of  the  verbal  accuracy  of  his  texts.  M.  de  Rossi  complains 
bitterly,  too,  of  the  frequent  mistakes  in  the  sites  assigned  in 
the  ^  Cimiteri  dei  Santi  Martiri '  to  the  various  inscriptions ; 
— ^mistakes  so  grave  as  to  lead  him  to  suspect  that  Boldetti, 
in  many  cases,  had  trusted  to  his  memory  for  tiie  site  of  the 
inscriptions  which  he  had  copied;  and,  altiiough  he  professes 
his  unwillingness  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead,  he  considers  Boldetti's 
delinquencies  in  this  particular  so  grave,  that  he  cannot  sup* 
press  tiie  declaration,  ei  me  iratissimum  profiteer. 

The  great  body  of  Muratori's  *  Novus  Thesaurus  Veterum 
^  Inscriptionum '  is  of  course  profane ;  but  the  collection  of 
Christian  inscriptions  which  it  contains  is  so  much  more  com- 
plete than  any  which  had  preceded  it,  that  it  deserves  a  place 
among  the  special  Christian  collections ;  the  only  drawback  on 
its  usefulness  being  the  liberty  which  is  frequently  assumed  in 
it,  of  restoring  or  completing  the  inscriptions  by  conjectural 
emendation;  a  liberty  which,  however  judiciously  exercised,  of 
its  own  nature  deprives  the  work  of  that  authority  which  would 
be  its  beet  recommendation.  Scipio  Mafiei  projected  a  purely 
Christian  collection.  M.  de  Rossi  justly  laments  the  loss 
which  the  criticism  of  this  branch  of  Christian  antiquities  has 
sustained  in  Maffei's  not  having  lived  to  fulfil  his  promise ;  but 
in  his  ease  also,  as  well  as  that  of  Gori,  the  examination  of  the 
manuscripts  which  he  left  behind  has  enabled  M.  de  Rossi  to 
detect  a  gross  literary  imposture  of  which  he  was  made  tiie 
victim.* 


♦  The    well-known    inscription  of  the    Daciana    Diaconissa. 
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To  the  purely  antiquarian  or  critical  epigraphists  succeeded 
a  class  of  polemics,  who  considered  the  science  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  in  its  bearing  upon  doctrinal  or  disciplinary  con- 
troversy ;  a  perfectly  legitimate  use  of  the  subject,  and  indeed 
its  true  ultimate  end,  but  one  for  which,  from  the  insufliciency 
of  the  data,  the  time  had  not  fully  arrived.     Of  these  the  most 
noticeable  are  the  celebrated  Jesuit  divine  and  church  histo- 
rian Antonio  Zaccaria,  who  devoted  to  the  subject  a  special 
Latin  treatise  entitled  ^  On  the  use  of  Ancient  Christian  In- 
*  scripdons  in  Theology,'  *  and  his  friend  and  feUow-labourer 
F.  Danzetta.     Zaccaria's  plan  was  a  very  comprehensive  one ; 
and  if  it  were  fairly  carried  into  execution,  with  the  more 
abundant  materials  now  at  command,  would  afford  valuable 
aid  to  the  historical  and  theological  student.    Zaccaria's  inscrip- 
tions were  to  be  arranged  under  heads,  comprising  eveir  subject 
of  interest  in  theology :  as  God ;  the  Saints ;  the  Churches ; 
Sacred  Ornaments;  Festivals;   Sacraments;  the  Hierarchy  in 
all  its  several  grades;  Monks;  the  Laity;  Dignitaries;   Arts 
and  Occupations ;  and  finally.  Church  Laws.   Danzetta's  scheme 
was  even  more  exclusively  theological,  as,  indeed,  is  implied  in 
his   proposed  title,  *  Theologia  Lapidaria.'      Neither  of  these 
writers,  however,  lived  to  accomplish  the  projected  work ;  but, 
at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Zaccaria   in  his  later  years^  it 
was   undertaken  with  great  spirit  by  Graetano  Marini,  who 
devoted  very  many  years  to  the   collection  and   preparation 
of  materials.     Marini's  work  was  to  embrace   all   the  Chris- 
tian inscriptions  of  the  first  ten  centuries ;  but  although  he 
distributed    them    into    classes,    he    abandoned    the    purely 
polemical  classification  proposed  by  Zaccaria  and   Danzetta, 
adopting  in  its  stead  a  far  more  comprehensive  distribution, 
which   resembles  in  its  main  features  that   of  Gruter  in  his 

feneral  collection.  Marini's  labours  were  interrupted  by  the 
Vench  Revolution ;  and,  at  his  death,  he  bequeathed  to  tiie 
Vatican  Library  the  MS.  materials  which  he  had  compiled,  and 
which,  having  recently  been  put  into  order  by  M.  de  Rossi, 
are  found  to  fill  no -fewer  than  thirty-one  volumes.  Among 
these,  four  volumes  had  been  partially  prepared  for  publication, 
of  which  the  first  was  in  a  comparatively  forward  state.  This  is 
^  the  Inscriptionum  Christianarum  Pars  Prima,'  which  is  printed 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  Mai's  *  Scriptorum  Veterum  Nova  Col- 

(Museum  Veronense,  p.  clxxiz.)    See  De  Boesi,  '  Prolegomena,'  p. 

♦  Published  by  Migne,  *  Cursus  Completus  Theol.,*  vol.  v.  pp.  309 
and  following. 
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*  lectio.*  And  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  to  the  incom- 
plete and  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  remaining  portion 
of  Marini's  papers  that  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  far  more 
critical  and  scholarly  work  of  which  the  titles  prefixed  to  these 
pages  present  a  specimen.  M.  de  Rossi's  publication  was  un- 
dertaken at  the  express  solicitation  of  Cardinal  Mai,  who, 
finding  the  task  of  preparing  for  the  press  the  rest  of  Marini's 
matenah)  entirely  incompatible  with  his  other  engagements, 
transferred  to  his  young  and  learned  friend  the  undertaSing,  for 
which  his  tastes,  ms  studies,  and  his  genuine  love  of  the  subject 
pointed  him  out  to  Mai  as  eminentiy  fitted.  M.  Le  Blimt's 
work  on  the  Gaulish  portion  of  the  subject  is  due,  at  least  in- 
directiy,  to  the  new  impulse  thus  given  to  the  general  study. 

Although,  therefore,  the  collections  of  MM.  de  Rossi  and  Le 
filant  differ  very  much  in  their  plan,  wc  propose  in  the  follow- 
ing notice  to  use  both  indiscriminately  in  ulustrating  the  study, 
to  which  both  alike  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  important 
contributions  which  have  been  made  in  modem  times. 

As  regards  M.  de  Rossi,  however,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  Marini  papers  have  furnished  much  to  him, 
beyond  the  occasion,  and  a  portion  of  the  materials,  of  his  own 
undertaking.  His  *  Inscriptiones  Christianse '  is,  in  the  largest 
sense  of  the  word,  an  entirely  new  work — new  in  its  plan, 
new  in  the  limits  of  time  within  which  it  ranges,  new  in  the 
order  which  it  follows ;  new,  above  all,  in  the  stem  and  un- 
sparing criticism  with  which  its  materials  are  tested,  as  well  in 
reference  to  their  age  and  authenticity,  as  to  the  literal  exact- 
ness with  which  they  are  reproduced.* 

*  A  somewhat  amusing  example  of  the  danger  of  conjectural 
emendation  occurs  in  Dr.  Maitland's  '  Church  of  the  Cain  combs/ 
p.  185.  An  epitaph  was  discovered  in  1787,  which  was  published 
with  a  supposed  fac-simile,  by  Antonio  Paoli.  The  slab  is  now  in 
the  Vatican  Gallery ;  and  the  inscription,  as  there  transcribed,  is 
given  as  follows  by  M.  de  Bossi  (p.  176) : — 

PCRPXTUAJC  SBDEM  NUTRTTOR  FOSSIDBS  IPSE 

Hic  KEsrrus  fwsk  magnis  dbfuncte  psbiolis. 
hlo  requiem  felix  suiiis  cogelftibus  amnis. 
htc  fositus  papas  antiino  qui  yixit  anmis  lxx. 
Depositus  Domiko  nostro  Arcadio  U.  et  Fl.  Bufuio 

WCCSS  NONAS  NOTEMB. 

The  original  editor,  taking  the  word  felix  in  the  third  line  as  a 
proper  name,  published  the  epitaph  as  of  Pope  Felix.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  Marini  pointed  out  the  inaccuracy  of  this  conjecture, 
and  explained  the  inscription  as  the  epitaph  not  of  Felix,  but  of 
AxTixio,  who  is  named  in  the  fourth  line  under  the  designation 

VOL.  CXX.   NO.  CCXLV.  Q 
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M.  de  Bossi'b  first  yolume,  as  the  title  implies,  contains  only 
tke  Christiaa  inscriptions  of  the  city  of  Borne,  and  of  these, 
only  the  inscriptions  which  are  anterior  to  the  sixth  century, 
and  of  whose  genuineness,  as  well  as  a^e,  no  reasonahla  doubt 
can,  in  the  editor's  opinion,  be  entertained.  He  has  fixed  on 
the  sixth  century  as  his  limit,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  assigning,  after  that  date,  any  point  of  time  sufficiently 
distinguished  from  what  follows  to  be  assumed  as  a  charao* 
teiistic  boundary ;  and,  having  resolved  to  follow  the  geogra* 
phical  classification  of  the  subject,  he  has  commenced  with  the 
inscriptions  of  Rome,  as  the  most  numerous  and  by  far  the 
most  interesting.  In  classifying  the  Roman  inscriptions  he 
has  endeavoured  to  consult,  by  a  single  arrangement,  for  all  the 
objects  which  are  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  various  modes 
of  classification  proposed  by  the  earlier  editors.  His  First  Part, 
that  now  before  us,  comprises  those  inscriptions  only  which 
contain  some  express  note  of  time,  and  are  therefore  suscep-' 
tible  of  exact  chronological  arrangement.  The  Second  Part 
will  comprise  ^  select  inscriptions ; '  viz.,  first,  sacred  and  his- 
torical ones,  and  next,  those  '  which,  either  by  testimony,  by 
^  forms,  or  by  sjrmbols,  illustrate  the  doctrines,  tiie  worship,  or 
^  the  morab  of  the  Christians.'  The  Third  will  be  purely  topo- 
graphical, assigning  each  inscription  to  its  proper  place  among 

Papas.  Faoli  replied  by  a  very  angry,  but  a  very  silly  defence  of 
his  original  reading ;  and  the  controversy,  which  led  to  a  great  deal 
of  good-humoured  {Jeasantry,  was  taken  up  by  Fea,  Tiraboschi,  and 
others,  who  made  it  plain  that  Marini  was  right,  and  that  the  slab 
really  commemorated  Antimio,  who  was  a  papas  (written  also 
pofTpctf),  that  is,  a 'tutor' or  'governor,' to  which  office  the  word 
mUritor  in  the  first  line  evidently  refers^  and  which  is  alluded  to  by 
Juvenal  in  his  sixth  satire  :^ 

»— pragustat  pocula  pappas 
Timidos. 

Unfortunately,  Dr.  Maitland  had  never  heard  of  all  this  con- 
troversy ;  and,  finding  the  epitaph  in  the  Lapidarian  GraUery,  he 
transcribed  it  into  his  book.  Still  more  unluckily,  he  quite  nusaed 
the  point  of  the  inscription ;  and,  conceiving  that  there  could  only 
be  question  of  a  papa^  he  read  instead  of  Pafas  ANmao^  Papa 
santhooo,  which  he  further  conjecturally  amended  into  sahctis- 
siHUS.  He  translates  it,  accordingly,  the  most  hofy  pope;  and,  what 
is  not  a  little  amusing,  he  argues  from  this  epitapl^  to  prove,  what 
surely  needed  no  additional  evidence,  as  it  is  freely  admitted  by 
Catholics,  that  the  name  papa^  though  since  limited  in  its  use,  was 
originally  applied  to  bishops  in  general  See  *  Church  of  the  Cat»> 
<  combsy'  p.  185. 
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ike  ancient  localities  of  the  city;  and  it  will  also  eontaSn  iiir 
ficriptions  of  unknown  or  uncertain  locality,  aa  well  a^  iilscrip- 
iions  of  spurious  origin  or  doubtful  authenticity.  *  For  fliis  last 
volume  he  has  reserved  the  inscriptions  of  the  Boman  Jews. 
But  we  shaU  find  ample  illustrationa  of  this  part  of  the  subject 
in  a  small  but  most  interesting  collection,  published  by  Father 
Garrucci,  already  well  known  by  his  antiquarian  reseaoxshes,   ' 

The  first  impression^  therefore,  which  the  actual  imtt  of 
M.  de  Bossi's  opening  volume  will  make  upon  the  reader 
must,  we  fear,  be  of  disappointment.  The  inscriptions  which 
it  contains,  being  selected  solely  from  chronological  considera- 
tions, are,  for  the  most  part,  destitute  of  the  interest  which 
Christian  archaeologists  lutve  chiefly  sought  in  the  study.  For 
the  materials  pf  that  interest  we  must  wait  the  publication  of 
the  second  volume;  but,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  impossible  to 
over-estimate  the  critical  value  and  importance  of  tiie  less 
attractive  work  which  has  been  accomplished  in  the  volume 
before  us.  It  is  plain  tiiat  for  historical,  and  indeed  for  tiie^ 
ological  purposes,  these  inscriptions  can  only  be  used  with 
effect  by  fixing,  at  least  approximatively,  the  age^to  which  they 
belong,  and  thus  brining  them  to  bear  upon  other  contem- 
porary  records  already  known. 

^The  common  use  of  the  Christiaa  era  as  a  not«  of  time 
began,  as  is  well  known,  considerably  later  than  the  date  at 
wmch  M.  de  Bossies  series  terminates.  Intiie  earlier  centuries. 
Christians  kept  note  of  time  either  by  tiie  year  of  the  bishop, 
or  by  some  of  the  civil  forms  which  mrevailed  in  tiie  various 
countries  in  which  tiiey  resided*  In  Bome  the  conmion  date 
was  that  of  the  consular  year ;  but,  in  some  cases,  M.  de  Bossi 
has  availed  himself  of  other  chronological  indications  in  deter- 
mining the  date.  Out  of  tiie  11,000  extant  Bomaip  inscriptions 
anterior  to  tiie  seventii  century,  M.  de  Bossi  finds  chronological 
evidence  of  the  date  of  no  fewer  tiian  1,374.  The  remaining 
inscriptions  are  witiiout  any  note  of  time  whatever ;  but  we 
shall  see  later,  that  it  is  possible,  notwitiistanding,  in  very 
many  instances,  if  not  to  determine  tiie  exact  date  of  each,  at 
least  to  fix  certain  limits  witiiin  which  each  may,  with  almost 
absolute  certainty,  be  placed. 

Of  the  dated  inscriptions,  the  earliest  is  of  the  tiiird  con* 
sulate  of  Vespasian,  which  falls  in  the  vear  of  our  Lord  71. 
This  inscription  is  but  a  fragment,  and  bears  no  internal  evi- 
dence of  Christian  origin ;  tiie  main  reasons  for  regarding  it  as 
Christian  are  that  it  was  found  in  the  catacombs,  and  that, 
both  in  the  rudeness  of  the  character,  and  in  the  traces  of 
mortar  about  the  edges  of  tiie  marble,  it  strongly  resembled 
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the  slabs  with  which  the  Christian  tombs  are  ordinarily  closed 
Another,  equally  uninteresting  in  its  contents,  bears  date 
from  the  year  107,  and  a  third  from  111 ;  a  gap  of  nearly  a 
hundred  years  then  intervenes,  during  which  not  a  single  dated 
inscription  is  found.  From  the  year  204,  in  which  the  next 
inscription  with  a  date  occurs,  till  the  Peace  of  the  Church  in 
312,  twenty-eight  dated  inscriptions  have  been  found. 

One  of  these,  although  fragmentary,  is  of  sufficient  interest 
to  call  for  a  brief  notice.     It  is  as  follows : — 

wxrr 


X 


GAL.  CONSS. 

It  has  been  the  conunon,  although  not  quite  unquestioned, 
opinion  of  Church  historians,  that  the  use  of  the  well-known 
monogram    which  appears  in  the    above  fragment  had  its 
origin  under  Constantine,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  cele- 
brated vision  which  heralded  his  victory  over  Maxentius.   Now, 
from  a  carefuLconsideration  of  the  above  fragment,  which  M.  de 
Rossi  himself  discovered  in  1844,  in  the  catacomb  of  St  Hermes, 
on  the  Via  Salaria,  he  is  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  we  must 
regard  the  use  of  this  monoffram  as  of  considerably  earlier 
origin.     On  a  comparison  of  me  letters  of  this  consular  title, 
Oal.  with  the  consular  lists  subsequent  to  the  year  of  Con- 
stantine's  victory,  312,  only  two  consuls,  accordmg  to  M.  de 
Rossi,  are  found  whose  names  can  be  regarded  as  corresponding 
with  these  letters,  vi2.,  Ovinius  Gallicanus,  ia  317,  and  Ovinius 
Gallicanus,  in*.  330.     Now  it  seems  to  hun  extremely  impro- 
bable that  either  of  these  can  be  the  consul  referred  to  in  the 
above  tablet   From  the  use  of  the  plural  form  CoKSS.  it  seems 
certain  that  both  the  consuls  of  the  year  must  have  been  named 
in  the  inscription,  and,  as  the  order  of  the  names  is  rigorously 
observed  in  such  dates,  that  the  consul  indicated  by  the  letters 
Gal.  must  have  been  the  second  of  the  ttoo.    Now  in  the  Fasti, 
as  well  of  317  as  of  330,  Gdllicanus  is  named  not  second  but 
first.     Unless,  therefore,  it  be  supposed,  either  that  the  order 
<$  the  names  is  inverted  in  this  tablet,  or  that  the  plural  form, 
Qoi^as.,  is  an  error  of  the  engraver,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that 
(as  sometimes  occurs  in  Christian  inscriptions)  but  one  consul, 
lind  that  the  second  in  order,  is  named,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  inscription  refers  to  a  consulate  anterior  to  the  history  of 
Constantine.      The  consulate  on  which  M.  de  Rossi  fixes  is 
that  of  Anicius  Faustus  and  Severus  Gallus^  in  the  year  298. 
So  far  M.  de  Rossi's  conclusion  appears  exceedingly  pro- 
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bable ;  but  there  is  another  possible  supposition,  regarding  which 
his  reasoning  is  hj  no  means  equaUj  satisfactory.  The  common 
text  of  the  Fasti  Consulares  assigns  to  the  year  352  as  con- 
suls, the  Emperor  Flavius  Constantius  (V.)  and  Constantius 
Gallus  CaBsar  (I.) ;  and  the  position  in  which  the  letters  Gal 
occur  on  the  tablet  makes  it  quite  probable,  prim&fade^  that 
this  may  be  the  very  consular  date  to  which  the  fragment 
refers* 

Against  this  hypothesis  M.  de  Rossi  contends  that,  although 
guch  might  be  the  case  if  the  inscription  were  of  eastern  origin, 
yet,  in  an  inscription  of  the  city  of  Rome,  which,  in  the 
year  352,  still  was  subject  to  Magnentius,  the  consuls  of  Con- 
stantius would  not  have  been  recognised.  And  this  is  borne  out 
by  more  than  one  of  his  own  Roman  inscriptions,  in  which  we 
find  as  consuls  in  the  Magnentian  interestfor  that  year  the 
names  of  Decentius  (Magnentius's  brother)  and  Paulus. 

Now,  in  the  first  juace,  it  must  be  remembered  that  early  in 
that  year,  Magnentius,  having  suffered  a  bloody  defeat  at  Mursa 
in  the  previous  autumn,  Constantius  was  acknowledged  at  Rome 
and  throughout  Italy ;  and  we  see  no  diflSculty  in  supposmg* 
that,  at  all  events  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  these  consuls 
would  be  recognised,  even  at  Rome.  And,  in  the  second  place, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  year  352,  as  the  same  consuls, 
Constantius  and  Gallus,  are  again  found  both  in  353  and  in  354, 
when  Magnentius  had  long  been  dead,  there  is  not  the  least 
reason  why  the  tablet  in  question  may  not  refer  to  one  of  these 
years.  At  all  events,  we  think  that  M.  de  Rossi  has  failed  to 
make  it  at  all  probable,  from  this  evidence,  that  the  monogram 
was  in  received  use  anterior  to  the  time  of  Constantine. 

After  the  Peace  of  the  Church,  the  number  of  dated  in* 
scriptions  increases  rapidly.  Between  the  accession  of  Con- 
stantine and  the  dose  of  the  fourth  century,  M.  de  Rossi's 
collection  contains  450  dated  inscriptions,  and  the  fifth  century 
presents  about  the  same  number ;  but  in  the  sixth,  the  number 
again  declines,  that  century  producing  little  more  than  200. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  fbr  this  diversity  of  practice. 
The  usaffe  of  Christians  in  the  civil,  and  for  the  most  part  in 
the  sociiJ,  order  followed  that  of  their  pagan  contemporaries; 
and,  as  in  the  sepulchral  inscriptions  of  the  latter  we  seldom, 
after  the  first  few  reigns  of  the  emperors,  meet  with  a  date,  it 
is  not  .wonderful  that  the  Christian  epitaphs  of  the  same  time 
should  present  the  same  characteristics,  nj  dc^ees,  however, 
the  Christian  practice  of  commemorating  the  dead  in  the  Liturgy 
involved  the  necessity  of  recording  the  date  of  the  death  or  of 
the  burial ;  and,  although  at  first  uie  simple  record  of  the  day 
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of  tha  month  sufficed  for  the  regulation  of  the  ailniVeraary 
opmmemoration,  yet,  in  th^  progress  of  time,  the  year  also 
oame  to  be  added,  even  at  a  period  when,  in  the  contemporary 
pagan  .epitaphs,  the  practice  had  gone  almost  entirely  into  dis- 
use. 

The  use  of  dates  is  common  to  the  epitaphs,  as  well  as  of 
the  catacombs  as  of  the  cemeteries  of  the  upper  world ;  and  it 
is  not  uninteresting  to  trace,  in  M.  de  Rossi's  collection,  the 
ptoportions  which  the  two  classes  bear  to  each  other  at  the 
several  stages  of  the  early  progress  of  the  Church.  Up  to  tha 
edict  of  toleration,  in  312,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  the 
epitaphs  are  almost  eKclusively  subterranean,  not  a  single  one 
being  certainly  referable  to  any  other  locality  than  the  catacombs. 
Under  Constantine  himself,  from  312  to  337,  nearly  two-thirds 
of-  the  dated  inscriptions  are  firom  the  catacombs.  Under  the 
sons  of  Constantine,  and  under  Julian  the  Apostate,  the  subter^ 
nmean  epitaphs  assume  the  proportion  of  about  one-half;  but, 
£rom  this  time  forward,  the  ratio  decreases.  In  the  last  quarter 
of  the  fourth  century,  the  Church  has  all  but  abandoned  her 
oencealment;  and  the  inscriptions  ftom  the  catacombs  form: 
little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire.  Between  400  and  410 
they  are  scarcely  a  tenth ;  and  from  that  date  they  may  be  said 
to  disappear  altc^ether. 

On  this  fact  M.  de  Rossi  founds  one  of  the  rules  by  which 
the  age  of  undated  inscriptions  may  be  approximatively  deter- 
mined. Any  inscription  whidi  certainly  comes  from  the  cata- 
oombs  may  primd  facie  be  presumed,  at  least,  not  to  be  later 
than  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  or  the  first  year  of  the 
fifth.  In  arriving  at  a  closer  approximation  to  the  age  of  each 
inscription,  M.  de  Rossi  applies  certain  other  tests,  founded  on 
the  language,  on  the  style,  on  the  names,  and  on  the  material 
execution  of  the  inscription,  l^e  full  discussion  of  these  testSy 
however,  is  reserved  for  his  secmid  volume,  which  will  oompise* 
the  undated  inscriptions.  Upon  one  of  his  tests,  that  of  tlio 
names,  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  offer  a  few  obser^ 
vations. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should  turn  to  the  work  of 
M.  Ekhnond  Le  Slant  on  the  '  Christian  Inscriptions  of  €raul/ 
which  has  been  compiled  almost  contemporaneoudy,  and  it* 
would  seem  in  concert,  with  the  '  Inscriptiones  Urbis  Romie,' 
Bad  is  second  in  interest  only  to  that  most  important  work. 
The  *  Gaulish  Inscriptions '  are  not  arranged  in  dux>nologicai 
Older,  but  they  are  distributed  into  geographical  groups,  each, 
as  far  as  possible,  bong  assigned  to  its  proper  locality.  The 
first  volume  now  before  us  comprises  nearly  400  insoriptioBB, 
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ilktributedy  in  very  unequal  proportianfl,  o¥er  three  piovinoeB> 
LugdunensiB,  Belgica,  and  Germanica.  Most  of  the  cdtieB  cf 
ihu  part  of  ancient  Gaul  are  represented  in  the  collection,  aa 
Poitiers,  Dgon,  Autun,  ChAlons,  Nantes,  Paris,  Chartres, 
Orleans,  MetE,  Cologne,  &c.  But  the  bulk  of  the  inscriptiona 
comes  from  a  few  localities,  of  which  the  most  fruitfol  are  Tours, 
Lyons,  and  Trier  or  Treves.  The  inscriptions  from  Tours  are 
30  in  number ;  Lyons  conlributes  77,  and  Trier,  97.  It  should 
be  added,  however,  that  some  of  the  localities  less  proUfio  in 
number,  fully  make  amends  in  interest,  by  the  importance  of 
Ae  few  inscriptions  which  they  supply ;  among  these  we  shall 
hereafter  instance  Autun,  the  ancient  Augustodunum*  But  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  Graulish  inscriptions  are  dated; 
and  of  these  one  only  is  in  Gredc,  and  not  a  single  one  is 
anterior  to  the  Peace  of  the  Church  under  Constantine.  Indeed, 
the  earliest  Gaulish  inscription  with  a  date  is  one  at  Lyons,  in 
Ihe  very  last  years  of  that  emperor's  reign,  under  the  consuls 
Optatus  and  Paulinus,  in  the  year  334.  The  next  in  order, 
wnich  is  from  Autun,  is  as  late  as  the  sixth  consulship  of 
Valens  and  the  second  of  Yalentinian,  a.d.  378 ;  and  we  may 
add  that  the  inscriptions  of  Gaul,  for  the  most  part,  present 
an  evidence  of  their  later  origin  in  their  more  artificial  struc* 
tore  and  more  rhetorical  and  poetical  style,  which  contrasts  very 
strikingly  with  that  of  those  among  the  Roman  inscriptions 
the  early  age  of  which  has  been  most  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

We  now  proceed  briefly  to  examine  some  of  the  most  curious 
of  the  inscriptions  which  these  works  contain.  Both  of  them, 
indeed,  are  still  only  in  progress ;  and  M.  de  Bossi  has  expressly 
reserved  for  his  later  volumes  that  class  of  the  Roman  inscrip- 
tions, which  is  not  only  by  far  the  most  numerous,  but  the  most 
important  for  the  illustration  of  doctrinal  and  disciplinary  con- 
tzoversy.  Nevertiieless,  although  the  data  derived  from  his 
collection  in  the  present  stage  of  its  progress,  would,  as  the 
groundwork  of  any  systematic  scheme  of  the  doctrine  or  dis- 
dpline  of  tiie  early  Church,  be  not  merely  unsatisfactory,  but 
possibly  even  deceptive,  yet  even  the  inscriptions  of  his  opening 
volume,  and  perhaps  still  more  those  of  M.  Le  Blant,  abound 
with  illustriitions  of  almost  every  branch  of  early  Christian 
literature,  history,  and  antiquities. 

And  first,  as  regards  the  language.  Both  collections  exhibit  a 
certain  intermixture  of  Greek  witii  the  Latin  inscriptions  which 
form  the  staple  of  both.  Hardly  any  otiier  foreign  element 
appears  in  either.  In  the  inscriptions  of  Gaul  there  are  a  few 
Runic  epitaphs,  for  the  most  part  fitigmentary.     The  Roman 
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epitaphs  are  exclusively  Latin  asd  Greek.  It  will  be  feltj  we 
think,  that  the  first  appearance  of  both  collections,  especuUly 
of  that  of  M.  de  Boasi,  seems  difficult  to  be  reconciled  wilh 
Dean  Miln^an's  interesting  theory  as  to  the  strong  preponder* 
ance  of  the  Greek  element  in  the  early  western  Church,  and 
especially  in  that  of  the  city  of  Some* 

Beginning  with  the  inscriptions  of  Gaul,  or  rather  of  those 
portions  of  Gaul  which  are  represented  in  M.  Le  Blant^s  col* 
lection,  the  number  of  Greek  inscriptions  is  quite  inconsider* 
able.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  inscription  found  at 
Autun,  there  is  not  a  sinsle  important  Greek  epitaph  in  the 
entire  Tolume.  Nor  can  it  even  be  said  that  the  latinit^  of 
the  Gaulish  epitaphs  exhibits  in  any  marked  way  those  cunous 
evidences  of  the  presence  and  influence  of  the  Greek  element 
upon  the  popular  language,  which  the  latinity  of  the  Boman 
catacombs  largely  presents,  not  only  in  its  idiomatic  structure, 
but  also  in  its  forms  and  inflexions.  A  few  Greek  inflexions 
of  Latin  words,  it  is  true,  do  occur ;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
Lyons  epitaph  of  334,  already  referred  to,  the  name  SiIjBK- 
TIOSA  is  inflected  in  the  genitive  case,  Silentiose^  instead  of 
Silentiosie ;  but  this  appears  to  be  confined  to  proper  names, 
nor  do  we  meet  such  forms  in  conunon  nouns,  and  stiU  less 
in  adjectives ;  —  as,  for  example,  the  vidues,  or  yites,  or  the 
'  partis  dimidte^,'  or  *  filler  mees '  of  the  Boman  catacombs*  A 
few  minor  indications  of  a  Greek  hand  occasionally  appear  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Gaul ;  as  the  use  of  the  Greek  P  instead 
of  the  Latin  B  in  Latin  woids  (as  P/^C£SSIT  for  PA£- 
CESSIT);  but  they  are  very  rare;  and,  on  the  other  side, 
we  find  a  corresponding  interchange  in  the  opposite  direction, 
in  the  incorporation  of  the  Latin  K  instead  of  the  Greek  P 
with  the  X  of  the  Christian  monogram. 

Confining  the  inquiry  to  M.  de  Bossi's  Boman  inscriptions, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  Greek  holds  but  a  very  small  pro- 
portion to  Latin  among  them.  The  learned  editor,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  has  not  made  any  formal  comparison ;  bat 
we  have  gone  through  the  inscriptions  down* to  the  year  400 
without  finding?  more  than  about  a  score  in  Greek ;  a  prop<M^ 
tion  which,  if  not  otherwise  explained,  would  seem  mtal  to 
the  notion  of  any  very  large  adnuxture  of  Greeks  in  the  Chris- 
tian population  of  Borne.  Some  explanation  of  this  prepon- 
derance of  Latin  inscriptions  in  the  first  part  of  M.  de  Bossi's 
collection,  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  classification  which  he 
has  followed.  The  inscriptions  of  this  part  consist  exclusively 
of  those  which  have  the  consular  date  attached.  It  mav  not 
improbably  be  alleged,  that  foreigners  would  be  the  least  ukely 
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to  me  what  was  properly  a  Roman  designation ;  and  therefore 
that,  by  its  very  nature,  this  class  of  inscriptions  would  be 
mainly  of  native  rather  than  of  foreign  origin.  It  would  seem 
to  us,  therefore,  that  the  Greek  inscriptions  are  to  be  expected 
chiefly  in  tlte  undated  class,  to  which  M*  de  Rossi  purposes  to 
devote  his  second  volume* 

And  perhaps  it  is  some  confirmation  of  the  theory  of  the 
preponderance  of  the  Greek  element  in  the  early  Roman 
Church,  that,  among  the  inscriptions  anterior  to  the  access 
sion  of  Constantine,  tiie  ratio  of  Greek  to  Latin  is  much 
larger  than  at  the  later  period,  amounting  to  one-eighth  of  the 
entire;  Perhaps,  too,  the  language  of  some  of  the  mscriptions 
of  the  early  period  bears  intrinsic  marks  of  the  existing  con-* 
fusion  of  elements,  almost  as  plain  as  would  be  that  of  the  actual 
use  of  the  Greek  tongue.  Here  is  a  curious  example  of  the 
year  269 — a  rude  Latin  inscription  in  Greek  characters  :-^ 

KOCOYAE   KAYAEIO 

£A   nATEPNO   NONEIC 

NOBEMBPEIBOYC   AEIE  BENEPEC   AOYNA   XXIIII 

AEYKBC   «£AEIE  CEBHPE  KAPECCEME  nOCYETE 

£4  EICnEIPEITO  CANKXa  TOYO  MOPTOYA  ANNaPOM  LV 

EA  MECOPaM  XI   AEYPaN    X 

Or,  in  Roman  characters  :•— 

KOSVLE  (consule)  KLVDEIO  (Claudio) 

ED  (et)  PATERNO  NONEIS  (nonis) 

NOBEMBREIBOYS  (Novembribns)  DEIE    (die)  BENERES 

(Veneris)  LOVNA  (luna)  XXIHI 
LEVKES  PHELEIE  (filie)  8EBERE  (Severse)  KARES8EME 

(carissims)  POSVETE  (posuit) 
ED  (et)  EISPEIEEITO  (jspirito,  for  spirUm)  SANKTO  (sancto) 

TOYO  (tuo)  MORTOVA  (mortaa)  ANNOROM  (annorum) 

LV. 
ED  (et)  MESOROM  (mensium)  XI DEVEON  (dierum)  X. 

'  Id  the  consulship  of  Claudius  and  Patemus,  on  the  nones  of 
November,  on  the  day  of  Venus,  the  twenty-third  of  the  moon, 
Leoces  erected  this  to  his  dearest  daughter,  Severa,  and  to  thy  holy 
FouL  She  died,  aged  fifty-five  years,  eleven  months,  and  ten 
days.' 

The  inflexions  of  this  epitaph,  some  of  which  appear  also  in 
an  epitaph  of  the  year  291,  betray  its  Greek  origm,  almost  as 
plainly  as  the  characters  in  which  it  is  written.  The  same 
may  be  said,  with  even  more  confidence,  of  one  or  two  other 
inscriptions  within  the  same  period,  which  contain  Greek 
names,  or  ejaculatory  addresses,  as  ^'qc^s,  *  Mayst  thou  live  I ' 
intemdxed  with  the  Latin.     But  there  are  others  in  which  the 
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latiiiity  is  equally  rude,  and  in  which,  nerertheleBB,  it  is  impo»« 
able  to  identify  the  aoledams  as  of  Qredi:  or%in« 

The  language  of  these  inscriptioDS  aflbrds  some  indicatioB 
both  of  the  nature  of  the  dialect  of  Latin  whidi  prevailed 
among  the  Christian  population  of  the  city,  and  of  the  gradual 
transition  by  which  the  purity  of  the  Augustan  age  passed  into 
the  rudeness  and  barbarism  of  the  medisBval  latinity.  And  in 
this  respect  the  precise  class  of  inscriptions  with  which  M.  de 
Bossi  has  commenoed,  is  particularly  instructive ;  inasmuch  as 
this  class  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  Latin  and 
native,  far  more  than  any  foreign,  element  of  the  population. 

This  branch  of  the  subject  is  fkr  too  wide  for  discussion  in  a 
cursory  notice  like  the  present  But  we  may  at  least  call 
attention  to  a  few  leadmg  peculiarities  of  the  inscriptions 
which  bear  upon  it.  The  reader  at  once  recognises  in  tiie 
latinity  of  these  epitaphs,  the  germ  of  that  total  change  in  the 
government  of  prepositions,  which  is  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
distinction  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  languages  of 
Italy.  The  old  distinction  of  government  between  the  aluative 
and  the  accusative  has  evidentiy  begun  to  disappear.  Many 
d(  the  prepo»tions  are  used  indiscriminately  wilh  both  those 
cases.  Thus  we  read  (p.  82)  that  Pelegrinus  *  lived  in 
'  peace  cum  tixorem  suam  Silvanam ; '  and  in  another  place 
(p.  108),  Agrippina  erects  a  monument  to  her  '  sweetest  bus- 
'  band,  cum  quern  vixit  sine  lesiane  animi,  annas  ires  et  menses 
^  decern*^  A  third  monument  is  erected  pro  earitatem  (Le  Blant, 
p.  400).  In  a  fourth,  a  mother  is  entreated  to  pray  for  the 
child  she  has  left  behind,  'pro  hunc  unum  ara  subolem^  (De  Bossi, 
p.  133).  Conversely,  we  find  de  sua  omnia  (De  Bossi,  p.  133) 
and  decessit  de  secuhtm  (p.  103).  And  although  an  occasional 
solecism  of  this  kind  might  be  explained  by  the  rude  and  il- 
literate character  of  the  individual  author  of  the  inscription, 
the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  clearly  indicates  the  settied 
tendency  of  the  popular  usage  of  the  prepositions  towards 
the  abolition  of  all  distinction  in  the  government  of  cases. 
We  ma^  add  that  the  same  confusion  of  case  is  found  in  the 
inscriptions  of  the  Jewish  catacombs  published  by  Father 
Garrucci,  among  which  we  read,  on  the  one  hand,  cum  with 
the  accusative,  as  cum  Virginium  (p.  50),  and  cum  Celerinum 
(p.  52) ;  and  on  the  other,  inter  with  the  aolative,  as  inter  dieedg. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  advert  to  such  solecisms 
as  pauperortem  for  pauperttm  (although  it  is  plain  from  the 
recurrence  of  the  same  form  in  other  words,  as  omxnarum  for 
omnium^  that  the  change  is  not  an  accidental  error) ;  or  to  the 
occasional  use  of  forms  rare,  but  not  entirely  unexampled,  in 
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cihBBictit  fLatip,  tm  nectA$  (Le  Blant^  p.  15)  ae  ike  paHicqoile  of 
naca^  or  uiere  (De  Boasi,  p.  233)  as  the  ablative  of  uter^  a  rare 
foKiii  following  the  third*  instead  of  the  second  declension* 
fint  it  is  impossible  not  to  discern  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
modem  idiom  of  Italy  in  such  words  as  pulloy  and  still  mc^e 
PiixinnifUit  which  is  the  direct  prototype  of  ^e  Italian  i%N 
dmna^  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  orthography*  which* 
in  many  cases,  points  clearly  towards  the  modem  pronunda^ 
tion.  The  form  sanim  lor  sancia  already  appears;  and  the 
r*  as  in  9e8ie$  for  sezies,  begins  to  give  place  to  the  modem  &; 
This  tendency  goes*  however*  beyoi^  indiiddnal  words*  and 
seems  to  indicate  certain  general  principles  of  usage.  We  do 
not  mean  those  broad  characteristics  winch  distinguish  Italians 
and  foreigners  generally  from  oursdves*  in  the  sounds  of  the 
vowels  and  diphthongs  of  the  ancient  languages ;  although  in 
all  these  the  interchanges  of  the  characters  of  the  two  languages 
which  the  inscriptions  firequently  exhibit*  and  the  characters 
employed  in  each  to  represent  equivalent  sounds  of  the  other* 
are  quite  decisive  against  the  English  usage.  We  refer  rather 
to  certain  peculiarities  of  JtaUan  pronunciation*  which  are 
regarded  as  defects  even  by  tiie  Italians  themselves,  and  which 
nevertheless  find  their  counterpart  here.  One  of  these  is  the 
well-known  coda*  or  additional  vowel  sound,  which  Italian 
speakers  often  attach  to  words  ending  with  a  consonant.  Of 
tms  there  are  numberless  examples  in  De  Rossi's  volmne ;  as 
pdsuete  for  posuii  (p.  16).  In  like  numner  we'  find  a  type  for 
the  TQfWfA  sound  prefixed  to  words;  as  ispiritus  for  spiritus^ 
iscriUt  £br  scribit  (p.  228);  and  the  actual  Italian  sound  of  A 
{eh  or  h)  between  two  vowels,  which  has  long  been  the  subject 
of  ridicule*  is  found  directiy  expressed  in  these  inscriptions*  in 
which  micAi  is  one  of  the  forms  of  '  mihC 

It  is  amusing*  too*  to  meet  in  the  Boman  cataeombs,  or 
among  the  Christians  of  ancient  Gaul*  iixe  prototype  of  the 
oockney  a^irate  and  its  contrary.  Thus  we  find,  upon  the  one 
haad  (Le  lolant,  p.  2-3)*  ^ossa(for  ossa)*  Sordine,  ^octobres* 
ITetema ;  and  upon  the  other,  oe  for  hoc  (Le  Blant,  p.  93)*  ic 
for  Aic*  ilarus,  c^ra*  Onorins*  &c. 

Another  subject  on  which  the  inscriptions  will  be  looked  to' 
with  interest*  is  that  of  names ;  and  especially  in  so  far  as  they 
iQastrate  that  gradual  process  of  change,  from  the  old  Bonuuc 
usage  of  the  much-coveted  '  tiuree  names '  down  to  the  various 
mtems  of  nomenclature  which  modem  nations  have  adopted. 
The. small  proportion  of  patrician  fSunilies  among  the  early 
Christians  will  hardly  suffice  to  explain  tiie  rapid  disappear*! 
SQoe  atmong  them  of  the  use  of  the  three  names*  which  had 
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liitherto  been  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  aristocratic  cUun. 
Not  a  single    inscription   i2fter    Constantine  presents  three 
names ;  and  of  the  ante-Constantinian  inscriptions,  there  are 
but  two  in  which  the  three  names  occur,  Marcus  Aurelius 
Prosenes;  and  Tiberius  Claudius  Marcianus.    Bememberiw 
Juvenal's  ^  gaudent  prffinomine  molles  auricule/  one  is  stm 
more  struck   to    find,    that,    after    the   third   century,  this 
once  eagerly-desired  distinction  falls  rapidly  into 'abeyance. 
The  contrast  of  the  names  in  the  two  periods  is  very  remark- 
able.    M.  de  Bossi  has  printed  twenty-three  inscriptions  with 
the  names  complete,  prior  to   Constantine.      Of  these,  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  have  praenomens;  whereas,  after  Con- 
stantine, except  Flavins,  which  continued  in  partial  use,  pr»- 
nomina  may  be  said  entirely  to  disappear.     The  old  distinctive 
GeniUe  name,  too,  quickly  followed.     The  inscriptions  before 
Constantine    abound    with    Aurelii,    Comelii,    Claudii,   An- 
tonii,  &C.     In  this  matter,  indeed,  there  might  even  be  sua- 
pected  a  certain  design  in  the  use  of  names,  which,  like 
the  Victorias,  Alberts,  Alexandras,  &c   of  our  own   time, 
become  fashionable  in  compliment  to  the  dynasty  of  the  day. 
Thus,    in    the  Aurelian   age,  we  find  Aurelius  or  Aur^a 
repeated  seven  times ;  and,  under  Constantius  and  his  sons, 
Constantinus,  Constantius,  and  Constans,  have  their  turn  of 
popularity.     The  Gentile  name,  however,  was  quickly  dis- 
placed by  new  forms  terminating  in  ntius,  as  Lactantius,  Dig- 
nantius,  Crescentius,  Leontius;  or  in  osus,  as  Bonosus.     A 
favourite  form,  in  the  third  and  succeeding  centuries,  was  some 
laudatory  epithet,  as  Benignus,  Castus,  Grata,  Castula;  often, 
especially  in  Africa,  in  the  superlative  degree ;  as  Dignissimus, 
Felidssimus,   Acceptissima,    Verissimus.      Sometimes  similar 
adjectives  appear  in  the  comparative  d^ree ;  as  Dignior,  No» 
bilior ;  and  occasionally  the  abstract  quality  itself,  as  ^rrudentia, 
"Affairq^  &c,  is  found  as  the  name.     The  names  of  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  later  centuries  would  be  found,  on  examination,  to 
furnish  the  type,  if  not  the  exact  equivalent,  of  most  of  the 
fanciful  appellatives  of  the  pahny  days  of  Puritanism.     We 
meet,  not  merely  with  simple  forms,  such  as  JliariSj  "BXirif, 
"Arpnni^  Decentia,  Prudentia,  Dignitas,  Idonitas,  S»{bA«^;  or 
Benatus,  Bedemptus,  Befrigerius,  Projectus ;  or  the  more  self- 
abasing  appellatives,  Stercorius  or   Contumeliosus,  but  com- 
pound names  of  the  true  Puritan  stamp,  such  as  Deus  Dedit, 
Servus  Dei,  Adeodatus,  Quod  vult  Deus.     And,  side  by  side 
with  these,  came,  as  designating  the  individuals,  names  of  saints 
and  martyrs ;  at  first  probably  assumed  (as  for  example,  the 
ecclesiastical  historian's  name,  EusMus  PamphUiy  i.  e.  Servus 
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Pamphili)  by  the  bearer  himself^  in  reverence  of  the  saint,  but 
oltimatelj  imposed  by  the  parent  or  guardian* 

Another  curious,  although  not  peculiarly  Christian  usage, 
of  which  these  inscriptions  contain  some  examples,  is  the 
adaptation  of  the  names  of  the  months  as  designations  of 
individuals  or  families.  M.  Le  Blant  (p.  324)  gives  an  epitaph 
placed  by  a  certain  Febrcnritu*  Jantuxrius  was  rather  a  com* 
mon  name;  and  M.  Le  Blant  cites  several  instances  of  ApriliSf 
MaiuSf  September f  October^  December,  and  Decembrina.  To 
complete  the  series,  we  may  add  that  Boldetti  has  given  the 
epitaph  of  a  man  named  Kalendtus* 

In  A  few  instances  occasion  is  taken  from  the  name  to  in- 
troduce into  the  sentiment  of  the  epitaph  some  playful  allusion 
to  the  etymological  import  of  the  name;  and,  although  this 
practice  is  more  consonant  with  the  tastes  of  the  later  times, 
yet  the  inscriptions  of  the  classic  period  present  examples  of 
a  similar  play  upon  words,  of  wnich  we  may  instance  the 
sentence  from  the  very  pretty  epitaph  of  Claudia  given  by 
OreUi:*— 

'HbIC  est  SePULCBUK  baud  PULCRUV  PULCnAI  FxMDr^ 

These  allusions  in  the  Christian  qpitaphs  are  commonly  very 
simple.  Thus  we  meet  Ikfelix  Felicitas,  and  Infaustus 
Felix.  A  monument  is  erected  to  Innocentius  in  recognition 
of  his  innocence,  Pbo  Innogentia  Sua.  Glygo  (yXuxuf, 
aweet)  is  described  as  *  sweeter  than  his  name.'  The  sorrowing 
friendiei  of  Akthtts  bemoan  his  years  *stript  of  their  flowers;  * 
and,  even  in  a  very  tender  poetical  epitaph,  addressed  to  the 
memory  of  Verus,  by  his  wife  Quintilla  (whose  grief  for  his 
loss  proclaims  itself  so  extreme  that  it  is  only  the  fear  of  God 
that  ^restrains  her  from  following  him  to  the  grave,  and  that 
she^vows  to  remain  a  widow  for  his  sake),  room  is  found,  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  writer's  passionate  expressions  of  sorrow,  for 
a  pun  upon  the  name  of — 

«Hic  VERVS,  QUI  SEMPER  VERA  locutus;' 

a  pun  exactly  similar  to  that  contained  in  the  epitaph  of  the 
Emperor  Probus  which  Vopiscus  f  has  preserved  — 

*HlC  PROBUS  IHPEBATOB,   ET   VERE  PROBUS,   SITCS  EST.' 

Occasionally  we  meet  with  inscriptions  arranged  in  some 
&nciful  geometrical  form  (as  in  Le  Blaot,  p.  22).  Occasion- 
ally we  mid  acrostic  inscriptions.     One  of  this  class  discovered 

*  YoL  i.  p.  547.  t  Probua^  cap.  xxi. 
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at  Autun,  in  which  the  acro&ticis  of  the  well-known  symbolical 
Greek  word,  IX0T2,  haiis  been  a  subject  of  controversy, 
critical  as  well  as  theological,  from  the  very  date  of  its  difi- 
covery  in  1839.  Since  tiiat  time  it  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  many  eminent  scholars  of  both  communions,  among  whom 
we  may  mention  the  learned  Benedictine,  Dom  Pitra(now  car- 
dinal)! by  whom  it  was  discovered,  the  Roman  Jesuit,  Father 
Secehij  Dr.  Windischmann,  of  Munich ;  and,  in  England,  Car- 
dinal Wiseman,  Canon  Wordsworth,  and  the  kte  Dr.  Lingard. 
•For  a  detailed  account  of  the  whole  question,  we  must  relet  to 
the  '  Spicilegium  Solesmense,'  vol.  iii.  p.  574.  We  shall  con* 
tent  ourselves  willi  transcribing  the  text,  according  to  the  latest 
restoration,  which  M.  Le  Blant  adopts  from  M.  Fran9ois  Le- 
nornMuit.  We  may  add,  that  although  all  the  critics  are  agreed 
as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  first  five  verses,  which  form  the 
acrostic,  considerable  controversy  exists  as  to  the  date  c^  tlie 
^maining  lines,  which  plainly  form  an  epitaph,  and  which, 
although  certainly  bearing  the  strongest  resemblance  to  the 
rest  in  the  style  as  well  as  in  the  material  execution,  might 
possibly  have  been  added  at  a  later  date : — 

"I'jfBvoQ  o\ypaviov  QilTiov  yivog  Uropi  trtfivf 

Xpfjaai  Xapa)[r  fw^Jv  &fippoTov  iv  Pporioit 

Oe<nr€<riiav  voa[rw']y  T¥lr  o-i)v,  ^iXc,  BoKric  ^vx^y 
^iaety  iLtvaoiQ  TrkovroBArov  vo^ivic. 

2i#rifpoc  [2']  hyliav  fuXtii^ia  Xafifiayt  ppHctr  * 
'EdT^u,  Wife,  X[a/3«]»',''Ix6wv  ^X^''  xaXo/wuc. 
'lyBv  yj^apil^oy  /x']  &pa  XiKsdia  Sicwora  2i5r[€/»], 

£v  cvoot  fJLyriipf  ae  Xira^dfioi,  ifwQ  av  0ay6vrwy, 
*A(rxayd[^e]u  ['ira]r€p,  rovfif  Ke[xa]pifffuye  Bvftf^ 

2v>^  fji[firp]  yXvKepn^  irvy  re  oiKs]iouriy  kiwitny^ 
"ifp^Ovoc  tlprivif  ffio\  nviiato  Hetcropioio. 

•  Although  in  all  other  respects  we  have  followed  M.  Le 
Blant's  reading,  as  perhaps  exhibiting  the  most  satisfactory 
results  of  the  several  conjectural  restorations  which  have  been 
suggested,  we  have  thought  it  right  to  indicate  by  brackets  the 
lacunce  of  the  original,  which  have  been  variously  filled  up  by 
successive  critics.  The  sense  of  some  portions  is  still  obeci]re» 
and  the  entire  sentiment  is  highly  symbolical  or  mystical ;  bat 
the  inscription,  as  a  whole,  is  eminently  curious  and  instructive. 
M.  Le  Blant's  translation  may  not  satisfy  every  requirement  of 
criticism ;  but  it  approaches  sufficiently  near  to  the  letter,  as 
well  as  to  the  sentiment,  of  the  inscription,  as  restored,  except 
in  the  seventh  line,  whidi  we  profess  ourselves  unable  to  un- 
derstand:— *  O  divine  ofisprii^  of  the  heavenly  "I;gftFr  (Saviour), 
^  with  reverent  heart,  take  and  use  the  mmortal  life  among 
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*  mortftb.  Befiresh  thy  aoul,  my  friend,  with  celestial  waters 
'  in  the  eyer«flowixig  waters  of  weaith«^ying  wisdom.  Beceive 
'  the  honeyed  food  of  the  Saviour  of  the  saints.  Take,  eat, 
'  drink,  holding  tiie  "Ix^vs  in  thy  hands.  O  "Ix^uf  I  Lord 
'  Saviour  I  grant  me  the  favour  which  I  earnestly  desire :  may 
'  my  mother  sleep  happy,  I  implore  Thee,  Thou  Hght  of  ihie 
^  departed  I  O  father  Aschandeus,  cherished  in  my  soull  to- 
^  ffether  with  my  sweet  mother  and  my  relations,  do  thou,  in 
'  me  peace  of  the  "l^Ovs,  remember  thy  Pectorias  1'  * 

We  have  looked  with  some  interest  into  the  evidence  sup* 
plied  by  the  inscriptions  on  the  much-controverted  question, 
regarding  the  number  of  Christians  who  embraced  the  profea- 
sion  ef  arms  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity.  The  strong 
denunciations  of  the  military  oaths  by  Tertullian,  ^  De  Idolola- 
'  tria't*  <^  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Maximilian  for  refusing  td 
serve,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unlawful  for  him  as  a  Christian, 
have  been  ur^ed  as  a  proof  that  tiiere  cannot  possibly  have 
been  any  considerable  number  of  Christians  in  the  Boman  biwj 
during  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity.  The  number  of 
epita]^  of  soldiers  in  M.  Le  Blanf  s  own  collection  is  very 
small,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  collection  of  M.  de  BossL 
But  M.  Le  Blant  has  taken  the  trouble  to  compare  tiie  total 
number  of  soldiers  who  appear  in  a  collection  of  about  10,000 
pagan  inscriptions,  with  that  of  the  soldiers  who  are  registered 
m  a  collection  of  about  4,700  Christian  inscriptions ;  and  he 
has  ascertained  that,  while  in  the  pagan  list  the  soldiers  form 
5*42  per  cent.,  they  are  only  0*57  per  cent,  in  the  Christian. 

It  may  well  be  doubted,  however,  whetiier  this  comparison 
isafairone.  Considering  the  lofty  notions  which  were  mcul- 
cated  and  entertained  in  the  early  Church  as  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Christian  profession,  which  was  held  to  excel  and  over^ 
shadow  all  earthly  tities  of  honour,  it  is  far  from  probable  that 
Christian  soldiers,  as  a  general  rule,  would  parade  upon  their 
epitaphs  the  tities  of  any  other  warfare  than  tiiat  of  Christ. 
Many  of  the  inscriptions,  therefore,  which  bear  no  evidence  of 
tiie  military  profession,  may  yet  be  epitaphs  of  soldiers.  More- 
over, it  is  certain  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  ordinary 
epitaphs  of  pa^an  soldiers  r^ard  officers  of  higher  or  lower 
degtee.  Now  it  is  equally  certain  wat  the  proportion  of  offi- 
cers would  be  much  lower  among  tiie  Chiistians  than  among 
the  pagans.  We  are  inclined,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  to 
believe  that  the  comparison  made  by  M.  Le  Blant  can  by  no 

means  be  relied  on,  as  a  conclusive  test  of  the  actual  proportion 

■■  -  ■     ■  ^-  —  - 

*  Le  Blant,  p.  10.  f  Cap.  zix.  p.  117.  (Ed.  Big.) 
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of  Christians  to  pagans  in  the  armies  of  the  early  empire,  and 
that  the  question  most  stUl  remain  open  for  determination  upon 
other  and  independent  grounds. 

These  very  inscriptions,  indeed,  present,  although  in  a  dif- 
ferent matter,  a  cunous  example  of  the  occasional  inapplica- 
bility of  such  tests.  It  is  well  known  that  a  very  latg^ 
proportion  of  the  early  Christian  community  was  drawn  from 
the  class  of  slaves  and  freedmen ;  and  as,  amone  the  ^Bgtai  epi- 
taphs, the  names  of  slaves  and  freedmen  are  m  very  nequent 
occurrence,  one  ipight  naturally  expect  to  find  them  in  a  simi- 
lar, or  nearly  simimr,  proportion  in  the  Christian  collections. 
Kow,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  allusions  to  the  servile  condition 
are  almost  entirely  unknown  in  Christian  epigraphy.  Maran- 
goni,  in  thirty  years'  exploration,  met  but  one  single  epitaph 
of  a  freedman.*  M.  Le  Blant  could  onl^  discover  two  ^taphd 
of  deceased  slaves  f,  and  some  five  or  six  other  inscriptions  in 
which  the  names  of  living  slaves  are  mentioned.  The  obvioun 
ground  of  this  suppression  was  that  which  is  often  professed  in 
the  acts  of  the  juchcial  examination  of  the  martvrs ;  viz.,  that  in 
Christ  there  is  no  distinction  of  bondsman  or  freely  imd  that  by 
the  Gospel  liberty  of  Christ,  the  social  stamp  of  slavery  was 
obliterated,  once  and  for  ever,  upon  earth. 

By  a  somewhat  analogous  application  of  the  scriptural  prin- 
ciple that  man's  life  on  earth  is  but  that  of  a  pilgrim  or 
aojoumer,  and  that  his  true  country  is  beyond  the  grave,  the 
Christian  inscriptions  habitually  ignore  all  mention  of  the  birth- 
place or  country  of  the  deceased.  Out  of  about  five  thousand 
Christian  inscriptions  in  Seguier's  Index,  only  forty-five  make 
mention  of  the  country ;  and  it  may  be  added  that,  as  if  in  re- 
cognition of  the  evangelical  counsel  to  leave  home,  and  fatiier, 
and  mother,  and  brotner,  and  to  follow  Christ,  the  same  per* 
aistent  suppression  extends,  in  nearly  the  same  degree,  to  all 
those  details  of  descent,  at  least  as  a  designation  of  the  indivi- 
dual,  which  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  pagan  in- 
scriptions of  tiie  corresponding  period. 

But  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  these  critical  discussions,  and 
it  is  time  to  turn  to*  the  inscriptions  themselves,  as  illustrating 
the  Christian  spirit  of  the  several  ages  which  thev  represent. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  in  the  ancient  epitaphs,  as  in 
the  modern,  the  utmost  diversity  of  style  may  be  recognised. 

♦  AcU  S.  Victorini,  p.  136.  ^  P.  22. 

f  *  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek  ;  there  is  neither  bond  nor 
free ;  there  is  neither  male  nor  female :  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Cbrii& 
Jesus.'  (Gal.  iii.  28.) 
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In  a  notice  of  the  Soman  catacombs,  published  in  this  journal 
some  years  ago^  the  reader  will  find  some  epitaphs  most  touch- 
ing for  the  extreme  simplicity  of  their  language  and  sentiment ; 
aid  this  simplicity  is  certainly  the  prevailing  characteristic  of 
the  earlier  inscriptions.  But^  on  the  other  hand^  we  occasionally 
meet  most  exaggerated  examples  of  the  opposite  style;  and  even 
M.  de  Bossi's  volume,  not  to  speak  of  M.  Le  Slant's,  may,  in 
some  of  its  specimens,  challenge  comparison  with  the  most 
affected  sentimentalities  of  Pdre  la  Chaise,  or  the  pompous 
inanities  of  our  own  St.  Paul's. 

Such  rhetorical  compositions,  however,  are  the  exception, 
while  simplicity,  and  perhaps  even  rudeness,  is  the  rule.  Some 
inscriptions,  indeed,  are  in  the  latter  respect  almost  a  puzzle. 
It  needs .  aU  M.  de  Bossi's  ingenuity  to  interpret  the  follow* 
ing:— 

HIC  QVIESCIT  ANCILUL  DEI  QVE  DE 

8VA  OMNIA  I*OSSEDIT  DOMVK  I8TA 

QVBM  AMICE  DKFLBK  SOLACIVMQ  SEQVmVUT 

PRO  HVNO  VNVM  ORA   8CB0LEM  QVEM  SUPEBIS 

TITEM  REQVISTI  ETERNA  RBQVIEM  FEUCITA 

8   GAVSA  MANBIS  lUIX  KHLENDAS  OTOBRIS 

CTCVRBITINVS  ET  ABVMDAMTIVS  HIC   SDfVL  QVIB8CIT 

DD  NK  GRATIAMO  V  ET  TEODOSIO  AAVGO 

Disregarding  the  strange  agglomeration  of  errors  of  case,  of 
gender,  of  number,  and  of  orthography,  which  are  crowded  into 
these  few  lines,  M.  de  Bossi  adopts  the  reading  of  Marini : 

*  Hie  quiescit  ancilla  Dei,  qu»  de  suis  omnibus  possidet  do- 
'  mum  istam,  quam  amicse  deflent  solaciumque  requirunt.     Pro 

*  hac  una  ora  subole,  quam  superstitem  reliquisti.  Sterna 
'  in  requie  felicitatis  causa  manebis,  xiv.  Kalendis  Octobris, 
'  Cucurbitinus  et  Abundantius  hie  simul  quiescunt.  DDNN. 
'  Gratiano  V.  et  Theodosio  Augustis  (consulibus).'    (P.  133.) 

*■  Here  rests  a  handmaid  of  God,  who  out  of  all  her  riches  now 
possesftes  but  this  one  house,  whom  her  friends  bewail  and  seek  in 
vain  for  consolation.  Oh  pray  for  this  one  remaining  daughter 
whom  thoa  hast  left  behind!  Thou  wilt  remain  in  the  eternal 
repose  of  happiness.  On  the  14th  of  the  Calends  of  October  Cu- 
curbitinus and  Abundantius  rest  here  together.  In  the  consulship 
of  our  Lords  Gratian  (y.).and  Theodoeius  Emperors.' 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  Marini's  explana- 
tion of  *  hunc  unum  subolem,'  *  this  one  dauffhterj  is  a  mistake. 
It  Bcems  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  a  son  is  meant,  possibly 
either  Cucurbitinus  or  Abundantius,  whom  we  find  named  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  epitaph.  M.  de  Bossi  conjectures,  too,  with 
considerable  probability,  that  '  Ancilla  Dei '  is  a  proper  name 

VOL.  CXX.  NO.  CCXLV.  B 
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of  that  faneiful  class  described  in  a  former  pi^e>  like  *  Se 
Mtei;  or  '  Quod  Tult  Dens.' 

Another  rude  inscriptioB  of  aix)iit  the  some  period,  A.D, 
is  worth  triuiscribing  tor  the  tenderness  of  the  sentiment 
tained  under  its  uncouth  form: — 

HTFAKTIAETAS  yUtGUflTATIS  UTTEGBrrAS  MORVM  GRABTAS 
BXDEI  ET  BEYESENTIAE   DI8CIPXJA  IC  SITA  BTTOrA  lACBT  QTE  VI 

AKIS  XXI 
nBrOSXTA  UI  nobis  AVO  EYAGBIO  XT  BYCBillO  QC8BL 

'  InfantiflB  setas,  virginitatis  integritas,  morum  gravitas,  fidei  et  ts* 
verentiBB  discipiina,  hie  sita  Rufina  jaeet  Que  Tixit  annis  XXL 
Deposita  III  Nonis  Augosti,  Evagrio  et  Bodierio  ccuMulibuai' 
(P.  137.) 

The  beauty  of  sentiment  which  penrades  many  of  these 
rude  compositions  comes  out  very  strikingly,  in  contrasting 
them  with  the  pagan  inscriptionfl  of  the  same  class.  This  is 
very  remarkable  in  the  dinerent 'views  of  death  which  the 
sepulchral  inscriptions  of  pagans  and  Christians  Exhibit — the 
former,  as  is  meet  in  them  '  £at  have  not  hope,'  all  gloom  and 
despair :  Inpblicibsimi  amissions  ejus  ;  perpetitis  tbne- 

BEI8  ET   QUOTIDIAN AB   MISERABILI   ULXJLATIOKI  DAMNATI  ; 

the  latter  professing  as  their  law :  tiventem  Deo  cbeditb 
flere  nefas,  and  regarding  death  as  but  the  entrance  to  true 
life:— 

'Mens  nescia  mortis 
Vivit,  et  aspectu  frnitar  bene  conscia  Christi.' 

Here  is  a  Christian  mother's  view  of  the  early  death  of  her 
child : — 

<  Magus  pueb  innogbns;  xssb  jah  iktbb  innooxktis  cospisn 

QUAK  STAVILES  TIBl  HAEC  VITA  EST  ;  QUAM  TB  I,BTim  XXCIPBT 
MATEB  ECCLESIAE  I>B  OC  HUNDO  BBVEBTENTESl  GOKPREMATUB  PE€- 
TOBTTU  GEHITUS  STRUATUB  FLETUS  OCULOBUM.* 

The  same  habit  of  mind^  referring  all  things  to  what,  in  the 
Christian  view,  is  of  course  the  great  end  of  man,  is  often  ob- 
servable in  little  turns  of  expression,  which  please  no  less  by 
their  simplicity  tfasn  by  the  felicitousness  of  the  ideas  whidi 
they  embody.  There  is  a  world  of  deep  Christian  thought  in 
the  simple  words : 'Hospita  CARO.*  And  in  the  same  view  of 
our  life  on  earth,  as  being  but  a  brief  journey  towards  our  true 
home  in  heaven,  the  form  employed  to  express  the  good  work  of 
the  almsgiver  is,  AD  GOELOS  prasmisit  opes.  '  He  sent  his 
*  wealth  bef(Hre  him  to  heaven.'t   The  happiness  of  the  just  after 

■ '  —  »  ■ .  1  f  I,        w  I   II  I  11  I     III  ^  »   I       I   I       ■    ■     ■   I  ■  III  .^  ■      m^m^m^l^ 

«  Le  Blant,  p.  833.  f  P.  316. 
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desth  is  described  as  ^  repoee  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham.'*  And 
the  sentiment  is  occasionallj  oonveyed  in  a  playful  allnsioa 
to  the  profession,  or  to  the  name  of  the  deceased ; — as  in  a 
semi-barbarous  epitaph  in  the  same  collection,  on  a  charitable 
merchant  (neguciator)  named  Agapus,  who  is  described,  by  a 
metaphor  borrowed  from  his  trade,  as  having  been  througl^ut 
life  a  STACio  MiSEBis  £T  POBTUS  EOiNis ;  ^  an  anchorage  for 
^  the  afflicted '  and  a  *  harbour  for  the  needy.'f 

This  contrast    between  the  spirit  and  sentiment  of  the 
Christian  inscriptions  and  that  exhibited  in  the  similar  monu- 
ments of  pagan  Borne,  suggests  a  comparison  still  more  in* 
teresting  to  me  historical  student,  for  which  a  recent  discovery 
at  Bome  has  furnished  the  opportunity  long  desired ;  namely^ 
of  the  form  of  ejntaidi  in  use  among  the  early  Boman  Chris* 
tians,  with  that  of  the  contemporary  sepulchral  inscriptions  of 
the  Jewish  population  of  the  same  city.     Among  the  many 
discoveries  of  itiosio  during  the  long  series  of  his  explorotionB^ 
as  the  readers  of  our  notice  of  me  Boman  catacombs  may 
recollect  {,  was  that  of  a  Jewidi  catacomb  outside  of  the  ancient 
Porta  Portuensis,  which  he  regarded  as  the  burying-place  of 
tbe  Transtiberine  Jews.      But,  in  the  superior  attraction  of 
the  Christian  remains,  then  in  all  the  first  freshness  of  their 
interest,  the  Jewish  monuments  were  comparatively  overlooked. 
Aringhi,  m  his  edition  <^  the  ^  Boma  Subterranea,'  printed  one 
or  two  of  the  epitaphs ;  but  the  exploration  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  vigoronuy  pursued ;  after  a  time  the  cemetery  was 
&rgotlen ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  all  trace,  even  of  its 
site,  has  been  lost.     Becent  explorations,  however,  both  at 
Bome  and  elsewhere  in  Italy,  have  led  to  better  results.     At 
Yenosa,  the  ancient  Yenusium,   a  very  inteveBting  Jewidi 
cemetery,  with  many  Hebrew  inscriptions,  and  with  the  well- 
known  seven-branched  candlestick  as  wcfl  as  other  Jewish 
symbols,  was  discovered  in  1853.     In  1854,  another  cemetery 
of  the  same  general  character  was  discovered  at  Oria.     The 
most  important,  however,  iofs  the  purpose  of  comparison,  is  that 
which  was  discovered  at  Bome,  in  the  b^inning  of  1862,  in  a 
vineyard  known  as  the   Yigna  Bandanini,   situated  on  the 
ancient  Yia  Appia,  some  distance  outside  of  the  Porta  Capena. 
Of  the  catacomb  itself  it  will  be  enough  to  say,  that  in  all 
its  general  characteristics  it  resembles  the  Christian  catacombs ; 
consisting  of  long  streets,  or  galleries,  excavated  in  the  sand- 
stone, with  the  tombs  cut  into  their  perpendicular  sides*     In- 
stead of  the  Christian  symbols  of  the  cross,  or  the  monogram, 

P.  95.  t  ^'  41.  X  Ed.  Bev.  vol.  cix.  p.  101. 
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the  anchor,  the  fish,  or  the  ship,  the  Jewish  graves  display  the 
seven-branched  candlestick,  the  volume  of  me  law,  and  other 
Jewish  emblems;  but  in  most  other  respects  it  would  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  cemeteries  of  the  two  races. 

The  point  of  comparison  with  which  we  are  concerned  at 
present  is  the  character  of  the  funereal  inscriptions  which  the 
two  communities  respectively  employed. 

Of  the  names  which  appear  in  the  inscriptions  only  seven 
are  Hebrew ;  twelve  are  Greek,  and  twenty-four  Latin ;  and 
yet  the  prevailing  language  of  the  epitaphs  is  Greek.  There 
18  not  a  single  one  in  Hebrew  *,  and  only  twelve  out  of  the 
entire  collection  are  Latin.  It  is  plain,  indeed,  from  many 
circumstances,  that  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Koman  Jews 
as  a  body,  the  Jews  who  used  this  particular  catacomb  must 
rather  have  been  of  the  Dispersion  than  of  Judea  Proper. 
Some  of  the  inscriptions,  indeed,  expressly  attest  the  fact. 
Thus:— 

MAKNACrv^S 
SORORI  CBTSIDI 
DULCXSSIlfE 
PBOSKLTTL 

'  Mannacius  to  his  sweetest  sister  Chrysis,  a  proselyte.*  {Nuove 
Epigrqfit  p.  15.) 

Accordingly,  the  language  and  structure  of  the  epitaphs  are 
all  but  identi(»d  with  those  of  the  Christian  epitaphs  of  fiome. 
We  find  in  these  the  same  confusion  of  Greek  and  Latin  in 
the  same  epitaph ;  the  same  peculiarities  in  the  orthography  of 
both  languages ;  the  same  use  of  Greek  inflexions  lor  Latin 
words ;  the  same  solecisms  of  government  and  structure ;  the 
same  representing  of  Latin  words  in  Greek  letters,  and  the 
same  rendering  of  the  sounds  of  tlie  vowels  and  diphthongs  of 
either  language  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  orthography  of 
the  other.  Several  of  these  characteristics  are  curiously  com- 
bined in  the  following  short  epitaph : — 

BENE  PaCA 

ANPON  XVII 

EKOYMAPI  TOYC 

MHCIC  XV-t 

The  central  column  being  occupied  by  the  symbol  of  the 

*  In  a  few  the  word  D^^,  *  peace,'  is  found  in  Helxrew  charac- 
ters ;  and  in  one  the  Hebrew  V  is  employed,  in  a  Latinized  Hebrew 
name,  to  supply  the  want  of  any  equivalent  Roman  character  to 
express  the  Hebrew  sound  of  fi^. 

f  Ghirrucci,  Cimiiero,  p.  32. 
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seyen-branched  candlestick^  the  epitaph  reads  as  follows: — 
BtPspoKra  opp&v  xyii^  Sxov  fAapCrovs  fniats  xv.  *  Yenerosay  aged 
^  17  years^  had  a  husband  (was  married)  fifteen  months.'  It  is 
unnecessary  to  point  out  the  many  solecisms  crowded  into 
these  few  words :  avpo^v  for  annorum^  combines  the  introduction 
of  Latin  words  into  a  Greek  sentence  with  the  equally  strange 
anomaly  of  declining  the  Latin  word  with  a  Greek  inflection. 
The  singularly  anomalous  form  Sieov  (for  ttxi)  can  only  be 
explained  as  a  blunder  of  the  author  of  the  epitaph;  and 
IMfhTovs^  which  is  but  the  rendering  in  Greek  letters  of  man- 
tuSy  is  quite  as  clearly  the  blunder  of  a  foreigner  for  the  accu- 
sative maritum. 

Much  more  important  is  the  comparison  of  the  senti- 
ment and  doctrine  of  these  Jewish  epitaphs  with  those  of 
the  Christian  catacombs.  And  first,  it  is  surprising  to  find 
that,  while  several  of  the  symbols  which  appear  upon  the 
tombs  are  plainly  Jewish,  yet  there  are  Qthers  which  had 
hitherto  been  popularly  regarded  as  almost  as  certainly  Chris- 
tian. The  palm-branch,  long  considered  as  the  Christian 
symbol  of  martyrdom,  is  a  favourite  emblem  in  the  Jewish 
cemetery.  A  forceps-shaped  instrument,  which,  upon  the 
slabs  in  the  catacombs,  many  archaeologists  held  to  represent, 
and  which  very  probably  when  standing  by  itself  does  repre- 
sent, one  of  the  torturing-hooks  used  among  the  cruel  appli* 
ances  by  which  the  fideuty  of  the  martyrs  was  tried  in  the 
persecution,  is  here  commonly  found  on  the  Jewish  tombs,  not 
singly,  it  is  true,  as  in  the  Christian,  but  in  connexion  with  the 
candlestick  and  the  lamp  and  vessel  of  oil,  being  intended,  as 
it  would  seem,  to  represent  the  forceps  or  scissors  with  which 
the  lamp  was  trimmed. 

Still  more  startling,  however,  is  the  fact,  which  these  inscrip- 
tions reveal,  that  those  well-known  adjurations  for  the  '  rest,' 
or '  life '  of  tiie  dead,  on  which  Boman  Catholic  controversialists 
rely  as  evidence  of  the  early  Christian  use  of  prayer  for  the 
dead,  are  quite  as  frequent  an  accompaniment  of  the  Jewish 

Sitaph  as  of  the  Christian ;  nay,  that,  if  the  inscriptions  in 
.  de  Rossi's  great  Christian  collection,  so  far  as  it  has  ^et 
proceeded,  be  compared  with  Father  Garrucci's  purely  Jewish 
series,  the  proportion  of  such  prayers  in  the  latter  will  be 
found  to  exceed  very  considerably  that  which  appears  in  the 
Christian  collection.  The  fact  is  so  novel,  that  we  shall  tran- 
scribe a  few  of  the  most  characteristic  specimens.  The  form 
tKcurs  in  the  Latin  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  epitaphs. 
Thus: — 

'Mabcia  Bona  Judea.    Dormi(tio)  Tua  i(n)  Bonis.* 
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<  Maroia  a  good  Jewess.  Th j  sleep  be  amongst  the  good ! '— • 
P.  34. 

And 

'Alsxandbr 

BUBULABIUB  DB  Ma 
CELLO  QTIXIT  AMKtS 

zzz.    AiTDfA  Bona  ox 

NIOBIUM  AjriOUS 
DOBMITIO  TUA  INTER 

DiCABIS  (Siraiocc)*' 

'  Alexander,  a  flesher  from  the  shambles,  who  lived  thirij  jears. 
0  good  Soul,  friend  of  all  men,  may  thy  sleep  be  amongst  the  just! ' 
—P.  44. 

In  the  following,  besides  the  actual  prayer,  there  is  an  address 
to  the  reader  to  beg  his  prayers  also : — 

EN0AAE  KEITAI 
lOCHC  TO  NHOION 
HAYN  ET  BHH  HPO 
KOniC  O  HATHP  KPIC 
niNA  A£  MHT  OPOC 
EYXOIO  EN  EIPHNU 
THN  KYMHCIN  AYTOY. 

*  Here  lieth  Joses,  a  sweet  infant  aged  two  years  and  eight  months. 
His  father  was  Procopitts,  and  his  mother  Crespina.  Pray  for  his 
sleep  in  peace!'* 

The  discovery  of  these  forms  on  the  Jewish  epiti^hs  has 
been  hailed  in  the  schools  of  popular  polemics  with  no  little 
triumph,  as  a  new  evidence  of  the  extrarevangelical  origin  of 
the  analogous  prayers  for  the  dead  which  are  in  use  in  the 
modem  Boman  Church.  It  is  right  to  know,  nevertheless,  that 
the  fact  of  these  prayers  having  been  in  use  among  the  Jews 
has  long  been  well  Known  to  students  of  archseology.  Bosio 
published  in  his  '  Roma  Subterranea '  a  few  specimens  of  the 

Sitaphs  of  the  Jewish  catacombs  discovered  by  him,  in  which 
e  very  same  form  occurs.  And  indeed^  so  far  are  the  fio- 
man  archaeologists  from  concealing  the  analogy  between  some 
of  the  usages  and  forms  of  their  church  and  those  of  ancient 
Judaism  and  even  Paganism,  that,  soon  after  the  publication  of 
Conyers  Middleton's  celebrated  '  Essay  on  the  Heathen  Origin 
'  of  the  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Church/  an 
elaborate  work  was  published  in  Rome,  and  under  the  pa- 
tronage  of  the  cardinal    vicar,   by  the  celebrated   (Hovanni 

-■■'■  '  ■    ■  ■■■ 

*  Nuove  Epigrafi,  p.  8. 
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Harangom,  with  tiie  express  purpose  of  avowing  tbe  anal<^% 
and  even  tracing  it  into  details  far  more  minute  and  carious 
iiian  those  suggested  by  the  English  oolitiOTeisialist.  Nay,  it 
would  seem  firom  the  only  Eng&h  Boman  Cadiolic  notice  f  (xf 
the  recent  discovery  which  has  come  under  our  observation^ 
that^  far  from  shrinking  {r(»n  the  puUicatioQ  of  the  facts,  they 
on  the  contrary  regard  it  as  a  oonfirmation  of  that  aigum^iit 
in  favour  of  their  doclrine  which  they  draw  from  like  epitaphs 
df  the  Christian  catacombs,  and  whidi  we  discussied  on  a  former 
notice  «f  thai  interesting  subject 

There  is  one  other  class  of  these  inscriptions  on  which  we  shall 
be  expected  to  bestow  a  brief  notice,  —  some  Bunic  epitaphs 
published  by  M.  Le  Blant  among  the  Christian  inscriptions  of 
ancient  GauL  The  written  relics  of  this  language,  which  holds 
an  important  place  among  the  sources  of  the  languages  of 
modem  Europe,  are  so  rare  that  every  accession  to  the  store 
deserves  to  be  carefully  chronicled.  M.  lie  Bhtnlf s  do  not 
possess  much  intrinsic  interest,  but  they  are  at  least  links  in 
the  chain  <^  evidences  of  the  course  of  that  great  migration  of 
the  Teutonic  race  in  the  fourth  and  fifQi  centuries,  which  has 
left  its  traces,  tiiinly  scattered  but  unmistakeable,  in  every 
£ur(^>eaii  country  from  the  Baltic  to  tiie  Western  sea;  in 
Sweden  and  Norway,  in  Denmark ;  at  Bewcastie  and  Hartie* 
po(d  in  England;  in  France,  in  Germany,  and  the  Spanish 
PenifiHohL 

The  Bunio  inscriptions  in  M.  Le  Blanf  s  volume  are  all  from 
one  single  locality,  and  were  discovered  some  yeais  since  by 
M.  Francois  Lenoxinant^  at  St  jQoi,  on  the  IBUlie,  in  Upper 
Normandy»  between  Lerquigny  and  Fontaine  le  Sorel.  Th^ 
are  all  evidently  funereal,  engraved  on  tiles  or  slabs ;  and,  so 
£v  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  dates  of  the  only  two  amoi^ 
the  number  whidi  bear  a  date,  belong  to  the  ase  of  Clovis  and 
his  immediate  successors.  They  are  extremdy  brief,  some  of 
them  consisting  but  of  the  name;  others  have  the  patronynde 
subjiMned;  and  in  two  or  three  cases  the  reign  is  annexed  as  a 
date.  As  the  characters  are  of  the  same  general  type  of 
which  exami^  occur  in  all  tiie  countries  already  named,  and 
which  are  known  as  the  Bunes  or  Bunic  letters,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  of  these  particular  specimens  that  the  writii^ 

*  Cose  Gentilescbe  e  profane  trasportate  ad  Use  ed  Adorn  amen  to 
delle  Chiese.     Per  Giovanni  Marangoni.  4to  Roma:  1744. 

t  Dublin  Review,  New  Series,  vol.  i.  p.  997.  The  same  view  Is 
taken  in  the  'Tbtologie  d^  Catacombes,'  of  the  Abb^  Bouix, 
pablisbed  at  Arras  this  year.  ^ 
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uniformly  runs  from  left  to  right ;  and  that  they  do  not  exhibit 
any  instance,  either  of  the  order  from  right  to  left,  or  of  the 
fiowrrpoifnfiop  arrangement,  or  the  still  more  curious  down- 
wards and  upwards  course  which  has  been  observed  in  other 
specimens  of  Runic  writing. 

Of  the  two  dated  inscriptions,  the  first,  Ingomir  Sen  UagenSj 
in  Fride.  Konoung  Chhudoauig  CansouL  *  Ingomir,  son  of 
'  Hagen,  in  P^oce.  In  the  consulate  of  King  Cloris,'  contains  a 
curious  confirmation  of  Gr^ory  of  Tours'  statement*,  whidi 
some  writers  had  looked  on  with  suspicion,  that  Clovis  was  for- 
mally invested  with  the  honours  of  the  Roman  consulate.  It 
falls  upon  the  year  510.  The  other  is  dated  simply  '  In  l^e 
*  reign  of  Chiloebert,'  the  son  of  Clovis,  who  succeeded  to  his 
inheritance  in  511. 

We  shall  only  add,  before  we  close,  that  the  form  in  Fride, 
which  is  but  the  translation  of  the  '  In  peace '  of  the  catacombs, 
appears  in  the  epitaph  of  Ingomir ;  and  that,  of  the  several 
analogous  forms  of  address  familiar  to  students  of  the  Oreek 
and  Latin  epita^s  of  the  catacombs,  this  is  the  only  one  which 
occurs  in  these  Kunic  inscriptions. 

In  what  we  have  written  of  these  important  publications,  we 
have  sought  rather  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  student  than 
to  satisfy  his  curiosity ;  and  we  need  hardly  say  that  no  ade* 
quate  estimate  can  be  formed  of  their  value,  without  a  minute 
and  careful  study,  as  well  of  the  venerable  monuments  which 
each  contains,  as  of  the  learned  and  scholarlike  commentaries 
with  which  they  are  illustrated.  We  gladly  record  our  cordiid 
acknowledgment  of  the  frank  and  libenil  principles  of  criticism 
which  form  their  common  basis.  It  is  impossible  not  to  r^ard 
with  pleasure  and  with  hopeful  anticipation  for  the  progress  of 
science,  a  literary  movement,  imdertaiken  and  carried  on  under 
the  patronage  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Pope  himself,  of  whidi, 
as  exhibited  in  M.  de  Rossi's  work,  the  firat  rule  is  to  collect 
and  make  public  every  authentic  memorial  of  antiquity,  in 
utter  disre^urd  of  its  bearing  upon  forgone  conclusions ;  and 
in  which  a  Jesuit  father  is  the  first  to  bring  before  the  worid 
the  results  of  a  discovery,  which,  if  we  could  accept  without 
question  the  conclusions  of  Protestant  zeal,  might  direaten  to 

Srove  fatal  to  what  has  long  been  held  one  of  the  most  cherished 
octrines  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  one  of  the  most  favourite- 
themes  for  the  erudition  and  eloquence  of  the  Society  to  which 
this  learned  father  belongs. 


*  Hist  Francorum,  II.  xxxviii.    S^e  Gibbon, '  Decline  and  Fall,' 
€•  xxxviii.  voL  iii.  p.  398. 
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Art.  IX. — Eugenie  de  Guerin:  Journal  et  Lettres publiis  avec 
Fassentiment  de  sa  Famille.  Par  G.  S.  Tbbbutien.  Ouvrage 
couronn^  par  T Acad^mie  Fran9aise.     Paris :    1863. 

T  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  impression  made  in  France  by 
this  book,  that  the  prize  given  by  the  French  Academy  was 
awarded  to  it,  and  that  it  has  gone  through  ten  editions  in  less 
than  two  years.  Perhaps  it  owes  these  distinctions,  in  part,  to 
the  contrast  it  affords  to  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  French 
nation  and  the  present  age ;  but  its  own  merits  are  undeniable, 
and  we  have  never  read  a  more  touching  record  of  devoted 
lie^,  sisterly  affection,  and  love  *  strong  as  death.'  Eugenie 
e  6u6rin  is  an  Antigone  of  FiUnce  sublimed  and  ennobled 
by  the  Christian  faith.  Her  Journal  is  the  outpouring  of 
one  of  the  purest  and  most  saintly  minds  that  ever  existed 
upon  earth*  The  style  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  it  lingers  in 
the  memory  like  the  dying  tones  of  an  JBolian  harp,  ndl  of 
inefiable  sweetness.  Ajnidst  the  impurity  which  has  so  long 
flooded  French  literature,  it  is  delightful  to  come  upon  the 
streams  of  thought  that  flowed  in  limpid  clearness  from  the 
fountain  of  her  mind,  and  to  find  in  a  young  French  girl  a 
combination  of  pietv  and  genius  with  so  much  felicity  and 
force  of  expression,  ihat  her  countmnen  have  not  scrupled  to 
compare  her  style  to  that  of  Pascal  himself. 

Religion  was  with  her  not  a  thing  to  be  resorted  to  at  certain 
times  and  on  particular  occasions,  but  it  was  part  and  parcel  of 
her  existence.  She  breathed  its  atmosphere,  and  it  was  the 
essential  element  of  her  life.  She  was  one  of  those  rare  beings 
who  seem  to  belong  less  to  earth  than  to  heaven,  whose  tem- 
perament, so  to  speak,  is  theapaihicj  and  whose  faith  enables 
them  to  regard  this  world  as  a  world  of  shadows  and  the  unseen 
Hfe  as  the  only  reaUty.  To  many  even  of  those  who  think 
deeply  on  religious  subjects  this  is  a  state  of  mind  which  is  un- 
attainable, perhaps  hardly  intelligible.  The  piety  seems  too 
seraphic  for  the  wants  of  daily  life ;  the  armour  too  ethereal 
for  die  combat  and  struggle  wluch  are  the  ordinary  lot  of  man ; 
and  they  look  upon  it  as  a  beautiful  flower  which  may  flourish 
in  a  cloistered  solitude,  but  which  would  droop  and  wither  in 
the  wilderness  of  the  world.  This  temperament,  however, 
beyond  all  doubt  does  exist,  and  such  a  Journal  as  that  of 
Eugenie  de  Gu6rin  will  find  a  responsive  echo  in -many  hearts, 
both  Protestant  and  Catholic ;  for  there  is  in  it  a  depth  of  piety 
which  transcends  mere  difference  of  creed,  and  swallows  up,  as 
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it  were,  that  difference  in  the  intensity  of  Christian  faith  and 
a  large-hearted  love  of  God. 

No  doubt  there  are  also  many  to  whom  this  ecstatic  view  of 
religion  is  sickly  and  sentimental,  and  who  are  disposed  to 
attribute  the  hi^hly-wrou^t  expressions  of  pious  enthusiasm 
to  weak  health,  habitual  solitude,  and  an  excitable  imagination. 
The  character  ai  Eugenie  de  Gru^rin  belonged  laidier  to  the 
cloister  than  the  world:  and  it  is  remarkaUe  wat  in  an  age  like 
the  present,  ttteae  joomals  and  letters  of  a  recluse,  breathing  no 

Sassion  but  diat  of  the  tenderest  abaction  to  God  and  to  her 
rother,  should  ha^e  been  read  with  extreme  avidity*  They 
owe  their  succeas  to  their  entire  moral  sinoerity  and  their 
great  intellectual  r^nem^it.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  cant  or 
affectation  in  Ihese  pages,  which  indeed  were  never  intended  to 
be  seen  by  any  human  eye  but  that  <^  Maurioe;  and  their 
purity  oi  intention  is  equalled  by  a  purily  of  atyle  and  felicity 
of  diction  so  remarkable,  that  this  unknown  pN)vincaal  maidoi 
is  raised  by  the  French  Acadeaiy  itself  to  ^  sank  of  one  of 
the  best  writers  of  the  language* 

Befi^e  we  n<rtw«  <1«  wrkli  detail,  we  wiU  aay  •  few -words 
<^  the  De  Gu^rin  family,  and  of  the  broAor  who  may,  without 
exaggeration,  be  said  to  have  absorbed  the  wluie  of  £iif;6Bie's 
existence.   Xliis  is  necessary  to  justify,  and  even  render  intdli* 
gible,  tlie  devotion  with  which  she  dung  to  him  iriiile  living, 
and  cherished  his  memory  when  dead.     Maorioe  aaaod  Sug^nie 
de  Gu^rin  were  bom  at  the  old  family  ch&teau  of  Lie  Gaylbfty  in 
Iianguedoc,  near  the  town  or  village  of  ArdiUac»  and  not  very 
&r  from  Toulouse.     They  were  of  ancient  and,  indeed^  noble 
lineage,  and   their   anoestors  had  fought  in   &e  Ousades. 
A  Gu^rin,  or  Gnaiini,  was,  at  the  bq^inning  of  the  ninth 
century.  Count  of  Auvergne,  and  members  of  tlm  famflj 
became  kirds  of  the  domains  of  Ols  in  Quercy,  Binhodes  in 
Bonergue,  Apduer  in  Gr^vaudan^  and  Laval,  Saigne,  and 
Cayla  in  Laaguedoc  It  could  boast  of  a  cardinal,  who  was 
also  a  troubadour  at  the  court  of  Adriaade  of  Toulouse;  and  of 
a  dumeellor  of  France,  the  Bishop  of  Senlis,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Blanche,  who  animated  by  his  example  the  oourage  of 
the  tro(^  at  die  battle  of  Bovines.  By  various  intermarriages, 
also,  it  mingled  its  blood  with  some  o£  tlie  ndblest  fiunilies  in 
France — the  S^guiers,  the  Dulacs,  the  Bemis,  and  the  Boche* 
foucaulds.    The  chlUeau  itself  is  situated  in  a  solitary  spot  over- 
looking a  valley  shaded  by  woods,  and  with  broad  conifielcis  to 
the  north.     Eug&iie  says  in  her  Journal  that  the  surrounding 
country  is  ^  a  great  empty  desert,  or  peo|ded  ahnostas  thec^artk 
'  was  before  man  app^ured  on  it,  where  one  passes  whole  days 
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*  witbcmt  Beemg  anything  bat  sheep,  or  hearing  anything  but 
'  birds.'  A  little  rwulet  gurgle  dose  under  a  terrace  in  front 
ef  the  windows.  The  house  was  furnished  iu  the  simplest 
style,  for  the  family  was  not  affluent,   ^e  thus  describes  it :  — 

*  Our  rooms  are  all  white,  withoat  mirrors  or  a  trace  of  laxtiry ; 
the  dining-room  has  a  sideboard  and  chairs,  with  two  windows  that 
look  out  upon  the  wood  at  the  north ;  the  other  saloon  at  the  side 
has  a  8ofa»  in  the  centre  a  round  table,  some  straw-bottomed  chairs^ 
an  old  arm-«chair  worked  in  tapestry,  where  Maurice  used  to  sit  (a 
sacred  piece  of  furniture),  two  glass  dioors  on  the  terrace,  the  terrace 
OTcrlooking  a  green  valley  where  a  rivulet  flows ;  and  in  the  saloon 
a  beautiful  Madonna  with  her  infant  Jesus,  a  gift  by  the  Queens- 
such  is  our  abode.* 

Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Gu^rin  had  four  children,  of  whom 
Eug^e  was  the  second.  She  was  bom  in  1805,  five  years 
before  her  youngest  brother  Maurice,  to  whom  she  may  be 
said  to  have  devoted  her  whole  existence.  The  difference  in 
their  ages  made  her  feel  towards  him,  as  she  expressed  it^  more 
like  a  mother  than  a  sister.  The  other  children  were,  a  sister, 
MLarie,  or  Mimi,  as  she  was  called,  and  a  brother,  the  eldest  of 
the  family,  named  Erembert.  They  lost  their  mother  at  a 
comparatively  early  age,  when  Eugenie  was  thirteen  years  old* 

Ijus  was  EuK^nie^s  first  sorrow,  and  it  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  her  mind.  She  was  religious  from  her  cradle, 
and  the  loss  of  her  mother  deepened  her  convictions  and  sano- 
tifted  her  faith.  I^e  says,  in  her  Journal  Dec.  31,  1839,  with 
reference  to  it:  — 

'From  being  a  merry  and  laughiog  girl  I  became  pensive  and 
reserved ;  my  Bfe  suddenly  changed ;  there  was  a  flower  drooping 
and  broken  in  a  coffin.  From  that  epoch  dates  a  development  in  my 
faith,  a  religious  impulse,  a  love  of  God,  which  carried  me  away  from 
idl  earthly  filings,  and  which  left  me  that  which  sustains  me  now,  a 
hope  in  God  which  early  consoled  me.' 

Both  Ae  and  Maurice  were  gifted  with  a  rare  inteUigenoe. 
Both  were  bom  poets  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Both 
clothed  their  thoughts  spontaneously  in  verse  which  gushed 
from  them  like  a  foimtaio,  and  the  prose  of  both  was  poetry* 
Vandering  in  the  solitary  woods  hand  in  hand,  they  passed 
their  chiluhood  together,  <  like  twin  cherries  on  one  stalk,' 
dinging  to  each  ouer  with  inexpressible  fondness ;  and  each 
might  say  to  the  other :  — 

*  For  sure  our  souls  were  near  allied,  and  thine 
Cast  in  the  same  poetic  mould  as  mine.' 

Eugenie  showered  upon  the  little  Maurice  the  treasures  of  her 
lofye,  and  he  returned  it  with  all  the  warmth  of  his  young 
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heart.  One  of  his  teachers  said  to  his  father, '  You  have  there 
<  a  transcendent  child.'  From  his  earliest  infancy,  his  delight — 
or,  rather,  his  passion — ^was  the  contemplation  oi  Nature.  His 
sister  says,  in  a  few  brief  memoranda  she  drew  up  for  a  notice 
that  was  to  be  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  works  after  his 
death:  — 

*  Maurice  was,  as  a  child,  imaginative  and  a  dreamer.  He  passed 
long  periods  of  time  in  gazing  on  the  horizon,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  trees.  He  had  a  pecnliar  affection  for  an  almond  tree,  beneath 
which  he  used  to  take  refuge  when  he  felt  the  slightest  emotion.  I 
have  seen  him  stand  there  whole  hours.' 

He  used,  as  a  boy,  to  declaim  in  the  open  air,  and  made  a 
rustic  pulpit  of  a  grotto  in  the  woods,  where  he  preached  to  his 
sisters — his  only  audience.  They  called  it  the  pulpit  of 
Chrysostom.  He  quitted  home  to  attend  a  school  at  Toulouse, 
and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  went  to  the  Stanislaus  College,  in 
Paris,  where  he  remained  five  years  and  brilliantly  distinguished 
himself.  During  all  that  period  he  never  visited  his  home,  for 
Cayla  was  far  distant  and  travelling  was  expensive.  When  he 
came  back,  his  sister  remarked  in  him  an  increase  of  melan- 
choly, which  was  the  habitual  feature  of  his  character.  In  a 
letter  written  in  1828,  apparently  in  a  fit  of  deep  dejection,  to 
the  Abb^  Briquet,  one  of  the  professors  at  the  college,  he  at- 
tributes this  to  early  sorrows.     He  says :  — 

*  You  know  my  birth :  it  is  honourable— that  is  all ;  for  poverty 
and  misfortune  are  hereditary  in  my  family,  and  the  majority  of  my 
relatives  have  died  in  trouble.   I  tell  you  this,  because  I  believe  thi^ 

it  may  have  had  an  influence  upon  my  character The  first 

years  of  mj  life  were  extremely  sad.  At  the  age  of  six  I  had  no 
longer  a  mother.  An  eyewitness  of  the  prolonged  grief  of  my  father, 
and  often  surrounded  by  scenes  of  mourning,  I  perhaps  then  con- 
tracted the  habit  of  sadness.  Living  a  life  of  retirement  in  the 
country  with  my  family,  my  childhood  was  solitary.  I  never  knew 
those  games  nor  that  noisy  joy  which  accompany  early  years.' 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  had  the  image  of  death  constantly 
before  his  eyes,  and  his  dreams  were  of  l£e  tomb.  Clearly  his 
mind  was  then  in  a  very  morbid  state.  He  told  his  sister  that 
the  sentiment  in  which  they  resembled  each  other  was  melan- 
choly— '  an  affection  of  the  soul  which  had  been  often  turned 

*  into  ridicule  owing  to  its  abuse,  but  which,  when  natural, 

*  ennobled  the  heart  and  became  even  sublime.' 

At  the  end  of  1832,  at  his  own  earnest  request,  Maurice 
was  allowed  to  join  die  little  society  at  La  Ch^naie,  in 
Britanny,  half  Benedictine,  half  secular,  of  which  the  Abb€ 
de  La  Mennais — ^that  lost  star  in  the  firmament  of  the  Roman 
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Catholic  Church — whs  the  head.  But  he  had  not  then  thrown 
off  his  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  nor  startled  the  world  with  the 
publication  of  his  'Paroles  d'un  Croyant.'  Lacordaire  and 
Montalembert  were  still  amongst  his  disciples.  The  com* 
munity  consisted  of  the  Abb£  de  La  Mennais,  Abb£  Gerbet, 
and  six  or  seven  young  men  who  pursued  their  studies  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  a  monastic  life.  La  ChSnoie  was  a  kind  of  Port 
Soyal  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  stood  solitary  amongst 
boundless  woods,  *  an  oasis/  as  Maurice  de  Gu6rin  called  it, 
<  amidst  the  steppes  of  Britanny.'  In  front  of  the  house  was 
a  large  garden,  divided  into  two  by  a  terrace  planted  with 
limes,  and  at  the  extremity  was  a  chapel  in  which  they  offered 
up  their  daily  devotions.  In  the  following  passage  in  a  letter 
to  his  sister  Maurice  describes  the  famous  Abb^,  the  Pytha- 
goras of  the  establishment :  — 

*  The  great  man  is  little,  frail,  pale,  with  grey  eyes,  oblong  head, 
a  nose  large  and  long,  his  forehead  deeply  furrowed  with  wrinkles 
which  descend  between  the  eyebrows  to  the  commencement  of  the 
nose :  dressed  in  a  complete  suit  of  coarse  grey  cloth  from  head  to 
foot;  running  about  his  room  in  a  way  that  would  tire  my  young 
limbs,  and  when  we  go  out  for  a  walk  marching  always  at  the  head 
of  us  covered  with  a  straw  hat  as  old  and  worn  as  that  of  Charles  de 
fiayne.' 

Maurice  stayed  at  La  ChSnaie  until  the  society  was  broken 
up,  in  September  1833,  by  the  pressure  of  ecclesiastical 
authority.  While  there,  he  nourished  his  native  melancholy 
with  the  tender  reminiscences  of  an  early  and  lost  love.  We 
know  no  more  of  the  circumstances  than  that  the  name  of  the 
object  of  his  attachment  was  Louise.  He  wrote  poetry  in 
secret,  and  confided  the  outpourings  of  his  muse  to  one  intimate 
friend,  M.  de  Marzan,  with  whom  he  used  to  roam  in  the 
solitude  of  the  woods.  Of  course  he  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  Eugenie,  and  some  of  the  letters  have  been  preserved 
and  published,  as  also  a  journal,  now  well  known  as  the 
*  Cahier  Vert,'  in  which  he  noted  down  his  impressions  and 
feelings  just  as  they  occurred.  The  last  entry  in  it  is  the  fol* 
lowing:  — 

'  I  have  travelled.  I  know  not  what  movement  of  my  destiny  has 
carried  me  along  the  banks  of  a  river  to  the  sea.  I  have  seen  on  the 
banks  of  that  river  plains  where  nature  is  puissant  and  gay — ^royal 
and  ancient  dwellings  marked  with  memories  which  keep  their  place 
in  the  sad  legends  of  humanity — numerous  cities,  and  the  ocean 
rumbling  in  the  far  distance.  ....  The  course  of  travel  is  de* 
lightful.    Oh  I  who  will  set  me  afloat  on  the  Nile? ' 

Wordsworth  himself  was  not  a  more  ardent  admirer  nor  a 
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closer  obeerver  of  natural  scenery  tlian  Maurice  de  Ghi&nL 
His  love  of  Nature  was  a  worship  and  a  passion,  and  h&c  eyev- 
changing  forms  were  to  Um  little  less  thsji  beings  endowed  with 
life. 

'  Still  snow/  he  writes,  in  the  month  of  March,  *  torrents  of  rain, 
gusts  of  wind,  cold.  Poor  Britaanj!  jou  have  need  of  a  little 
▼erdnre  to  cheer  joor  sombre  physiognomy.  Oh  1  cast  off  quick 
joor  winter  cloak,  and  take  your  mantle  of  spring — a  tissue  of  leaves 
and  flowers.  When  shall  I  see  the  folds  of  your  robes  fl<?%ting  in 
the  air,  the  sport  of  the  winds  ?  * 

Again :  — 

*  I  have  paid  a  visit  to  the  primroses.  Each  bore  its  Httle  burden 
of  snow,  and  bent  its  head  beneath  the  weight  Those  pretty  flowersi 
so  richly  coloured,  produced  a  charming  effect  uttdir  their  whits 
head-dresses.  I  have  seen  whole  tufts  of  them  crowned  with  a  single 
block  of  saow.  All  those  smiling  flowers  thus  veiled  and  leaning 
their  heads  towards  each  other  were  like  a  group  of  young  girls 
surprised  by  a  wave  and  sheltering  themselves  under  a 
sheet.' 


Describing  a  mist  which^  as  it  curled  upwutda,  unveiled  die 
mountain  tops :  — 

^  One  would  have  believed  he  saw  old  darkness  fleeing  awaj,  and 
God  like  a  statuary  removing  with  his  hand  the  drapery  which 
covered  his  work, — and  the  earth  exposed,  in  all  the  puritf  of  its 
jmmitive  forms,  to  the  rays  of  the  first  sun*' 

Again,  in  a  different  strain :  — 

*  The  winter  is  passing  away  with  a  smile It  is  another 

step  of  Time  that  is  gained.    Oh !  why  can  it  not,  like  the  coursers 
of  the  Immortals,  reach  at  a  bound  the  limits  of  its  duration  ?  * 

But  he  did  not  paas  all  his  time  in  poetic  reveries.  He  was 
a  diligent  student,  and  made  himself  master  of  Greek,  ^-<\tini^ 
English,  and  German.  In  a  letter  to  his  sister,  written  a  little 
later,  he  mentions  his  partiality  for  Byron  and  Scott — le  ion 
homme  Walter  Scott — and  says  he  was  then  readiog^  ^  Faost^' 
which  he  describes  as  a  work  that  ^  might  have  been  written  by 
*^fln  angel  imder  the  dictation  of  the  Devil.' 
^When  the  Abb4  de  La  Mennais  was  compelled  to  dismiss  his 
little  band  of  students,  they  migrated  to  the  monastic  establidi- 
ment  of  Ploermel,  which  was  under  the  direction  of  a  brother  of 
their  former  chief,  himself  also  an  Abb£.  Maurice  quitted  La 
Ch^naie  with  profound  regret;  but  said,  'Although  my  grief 
'  is  very  bitter,  I  wiU  not  hang  my  harp  on  the  willows  by  the 
*  water-courses,  because  the  Christian,  unlike  the  Israelite,  ought 
'  to  sing  the  Lord's  song,  and  the  song  of  the  servant  of  the  Liord, 
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^  in  a  atranffe  hnd.'  At  Ploermel  he  was  not  liapj>jr ;  be  felt  op- 
pressed bj  we  monotony  of  his  daily  life,  and  revolted  against  the 
narrow  strictness  of  the  disaipline.  He  pined  for  a  more  aetiire 
sphere,  and  in  one  of  h»  letters  thits  expressed  himself:  ^  I 
^  would  rather  mn  the  lisks  of  an  adYentorous  life  than  allow 
'  myself  to  be  thns  stirangled  by  rule.'  He  was  then  a  warm 
champion  of  the  canse  of  his  former  teaeher ;  and  speaking  of 
his  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  said,  *  Even  if  the  Pope  condemned 
^  him,  is  there  not  in  Heaven  a  court  of  appeal  ? '  At  this 
period  of  his  life  he  sufiPered  intense  agony  from  a  strange  and 
miserable  feeling  of  utter  incapacity.  He  humbled  himself  to 
the  dust  under  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  intellect  of  others, 
and  a  sense  of  his  own  inferiority.  His  depreciation  of  his  own 
powers  was  abaordly  wrong^;  but  the  distress  he  endnred  in 
conseqiience  was  indeseiabable.  This  morbid  feefing  increased 
upon  him  as  the  period  drew  near- when,  according  tt>  his,  own 
resolve,  he  was  about  to  exchange  the  monastic  solitudes 
of  Britanny  for  the  bustle  of  the  metropolis  and  the  stem 
realities  of  active  life — La  ChSnaie  and  Ploermel  for  Paris* 
His  delicate  organisation,  where  disease  was  already  at  work, 
made  him  shrink  from  thorough  tumults  of  the  world;  and 
he  thought  himself  wholly  unfit  to  contend  for  '  the  immortal 
*  garland,*  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Milton,  *  is  to  be  won  not 
'  without  'dust  and  heat'  But  a  sense  of  duty  nerved  him  for 
die  struggle.  He  said,  'I  toil  simply  and  soldy  for  mr 
^  faliier  and  my  friends :  all  my  forces  are  in  them ;  and  it 
^  is  not  I  who  work,  but  they  who  work  in  me.' 

Before,  however,  he  started  fer  Paris  he  paid  a  visit  to  his 
friend  M.  Hyppolyte  de  la  Morvonnais,  who,  with  his  young 
wife  and  an  only  daughter,  had  a  charming  residence  in  Bri- 
tanny called  Le  Val,  on  the  banks  of  the  nver  Arpienon,  not 
far  from  St.  Malo,  on  the  coast  From  the  Val  d'Arguenon 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  hired  a  chamber  at  twenty  francs 
a  month,  and  struggled  manfully  to  maintain  himself  by  writing 
essays  for  the  newspapers,  and  afterwards  by  ^ving  instruction 
as  a  tutor  to  young  men  attending  or  preparing  for  the  Uni- 
versity. He  was  at  first  astonished  to  find  his  articles  accepted. 
With  unafiTected  humility  he  speaks  of  them  in  language  which, 
now  that  his  genius  is  recognised,  can  hardly  be  read  without 
a  smile  t  — 

*  I  write  boldly,'  he  says,  '  a  quantity  of  articles,  which  are  re« 
ceived,  I  know  not  by  what  miracle,  in  a  little  newspaper.  I  know 
liot,  in  trath,  which  I  ought  most  to  wonder  at,  the  excess  of  good- 
ness in  men  who  accept  soch  poor  essays,  or  my  incredible  assurance 
in  launching  such  stupidities  into  the  world.' 
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But  in  the  meantime  his  intercourse  with  the  Abb^  de  La 
Memuds  had  borne  its  natural  fruit,  and  he  had  become  un- 
settled in  his  faith,  even  if  he  was  not  quite  an  unbeliever. 
This  caused  great  distress  to  his  sister  Eugenie,  who  perhaps 
exaggerated  the  extent  of  the  mischief.  At  all  events  she 
feared  that  her  bro&er  had  ceased  to  pray,  and  her  Journal  at 
this  period  contains  several  allusions  to  the  subject  On  the 
4th  of  August  1835  she  writes :  — 

*  O !  my  friend,  if  you  knew  how  the  soul  in  affliction  finds  sweet 
consolation  in  God !  what  force  it  derives  from  the  Divine  power!' 

And  on  the  26th  of  January  1838,  when  he  had  returned  to 
Paris,  after  paying  a  short  visit  to  home :  — 

*  Maurice,  my  dear  Maurice,  oh  1  what  need  I  hare  of  you  and 
God  I  Therefore,  in  taking  leave  of  you,  I  went  to  church,  where 
one  can  pray  and  weep  at  ease.  What  do  you  do,  you  who  do  not 
pray,  when  you  are  sad,  when  you  have  your  heart  broken  ?  For 
myself^  I  feel  that  I  have  need  of  superhuman  consolation — that 
I  must  have  God  for  my  friend,  when  that  which  I  love  causes  me 
to  suffer/ 

This  was  until  the  latter  end  of  her  brother's  life  the  one  drop 
of  bitterness  in  her  cup  of  joy  as  regarded  him.  No  pride  in 
his  intellectual  powers,  no  conviction,  comforting  as  it  was, 
that  in  the  midst  of  temptation  his  morals  were  pure,  could 
make  her  forget  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  follower  of  the 
Cross.  Her  passionate  prayer  to  Heaven  was  that  he  might 
return  like  a  wandering  sheep  to  the  fold  of  his  Saviour,  and 
be  a  partaker  in  the  glorious  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality, 
which  was  the  support  and  consolation  of  her  life.  And  her 
pr^ers,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  were  not  in  vain. 

During  his  residence  in  Paris  Maurice  met  with  Caroline  de 
Gervais,  a  young  lady  who  was  bom  at  Calcutta,  and  had  only 
lately  come  to  France,  having  lost  her  father.  An  attachment 
sprang  up  between  them,  and  she  became  his  affianced  bride. 
Eugenie  calls  her  '  a  charming  Eve  come  from  the  Orient  for 
*  a  paradise  of  a  few  days.'  But  in  the  meantime  seeds  of 
consumption  had  already  been  sown  in  his  delicate  frame,  and 
the  state  of  his  health  caused  serious  alarm  to  his  affectionate 
family  and  above  all  to  his  devoted  sister.  Her  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him  have  by  some  mischtoce  been  lost;  but  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  private  Journal  for  his  eye 
alone.  In  this  she  noted  down  her  thoughts  as  they  oc- 
curred, and  the  little  occurrences  of  her  aaily  life,  in  the 
pious  hope  that  as  he  from  time  to  time  perused  it  he  miffht, 
though  absent,  be  as  it  were  present  amongst  them,  and  might 
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feel  himself  surrounded  in  the  midst  of  the  dangers  of  Paris  and 
the  world  by  the  sweet  and  holy  influences  of  home.  She  did 
this  at  his  especial  request,  and  no  more  welcome  packet  ever 
reached  him  than  that  which  contained  his  sister's  diary.  It  is 
to  this  Journal  that  we  purpose  to  introduce  our  readers.  She, 
however,  little  thought  that  it  would  meet  the  public  eye.  In 
one  of  the  entries,  dated  24th  August  1835,  she  says,  ^  7%»  u 

*  not  for  the  public^  it  belongs  to  my  inmost  feelings^  to  my  soul; 

*  IT  IS  FOR  ONE.'  It  was  written  on  separate  paper-books  or 
cahiersj  as  she  calls  them,  for  the  convenience  of  transmission 
to  her  brother  by  the  post,  and  some  of  them  are  unfortunately 
lost.  Of  those  which  remain  the  first  is  dated  Cayla,  the  15th 
of  November  1834. 

Before  his  marriage  took  place  Maurice,  after  five  years' 
absence,  returned  home,  and  spent  six  happy  months  at  Cayla. 
Speaking  of  this  period  his  sister  says :  — 

*  Those  six  months  with  us,  when  he  was  ill,  and  so  much  beloved, 
had  again  strongly  attached  him  to  this  place.  Five  years  without 
seeing  us  had  made  him  perhaps  a  little  lose  sight  of  our  tenderness ; 
but  having  found  it  again  he  had  returned  it  with  all  his  own — he 
had  so  completely  renewed  all  his  relations  with  the  family  that 
when  he  left  us  death  alone  could  have  broken  them.  He  had  so 
assured  me.  His  errors  were  past — his  illusions  of  heart  had 
vanished ;  from  a  feeling  of  need,  and  by  his  primitive  tastes,  he 
embraced  sentiments  of  a  good  kind.  I  knew  all.  I  followed  his 
steps ;  from  the  fiery  circle  of  the  passions  (very  brief  for  him)  I 
have  seen  him  pass  into  that  of  the  Christian  life.  Beautiful  soul ! 
soul  of  Maurice !  God  had  withdrawn  it  from  the  world  to  shelter 
it  in  Heaven.' 

It  was  so  arranged  that  Eugenie  should  accompany  the  rest 
of  the  family  to  Paris,  and  be  present  at  the  marriage.  This 
was  a  great  event  in  her  life,  for  she  had  never  before  under^ 
taken  so  long  a  journey.  A  visit  to  the  neighbouring  towns  of 
Gaillac  or  Alby  had  been  the  utmost  limit  of  her  wanderings. 
But  although  her  difiidence  in  herself  made  her  fancy  that  she 
was  unfitted  for  society,  we  are  assured  that  in  the  capital  of 
France  her  conversation  made  a  deep  impression  upon  those 
who  met  her ;  and  owing  to  her  tact  and  the  native  grace  and 
dignity  of  her  manner,  she  was  in  reality  as  much  at  home  in 
the  glittering  salons  of  Paris  as  in  the  quiet  and  rustic  retire- 
ment of  Le  Cayla.  She  was,  however,  little  known,  and  it 
was  not  till  long  after  her  death  that  her  name  reached  the  ears 
of  those  who  would  most  cordially  have  welcomed  and  received 
her. 

Maurice  returned  to  Le  Cayla  on  the  8th  July  1839 ;  but 
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Us  diaeaae  had  already  made  great  progreea,  and  he  was  within 
ai^t  <^  the  bourne  of  rest  whioh  he  had  so  ardently  longed  for. 
Ten  days  afterwards  his  sister  notes  in  her  Journal  the  end  of 
his  melancholy  existence.  He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
ai  ArdillaCy  and  it  is  a  curious  trait  of  the  state  of  feeling  in 
France  at  this  time,  even  before  the  Bevolution  of  1848  nad 
inaugurated  the  reign  of  Liberty  and  Equality,  that  when  the 
De  Uu^rin  family  pkced  a  stone  crucifix  in  the  churchyard  to 
mark  the  resting-place  of  their  beloved  Maurice,  there  was  a 
strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  peasantry,  who  thought  it 
a  liolation  of  the  equality  of  death.  It  even  became  necessary 
to  guard  the  tomb  during  the  night  to  prevent  its  spoliation. 
Eugenie  says  in  her  Journal :  — 

*  Poor  sovereign  people!  This  is  what  we  must  suffer  from  it; 
this  is  the  fruit  of  their  knowledge.  In  times  past  all  would  have 
crossed  themselves  before  that  crucifix  which  to-day  they  talk  of 
throwing  down  in  the  enlightened  times  in  which  we  live.  Un- 
happy times,  when  respect  for  holy  things  is  lost,  when  the  lowest 
pride  themselves  in  revolting  against  the  mournful  elevation  of  a 
tomb!' 

As  Eugenie  had  devoted  the  chief  part  of  her  existence  to 
her  brother  while  he  lived,  so  she  now  consecrated  the  re- 
mainder of  her  days  almost  exclusively  to  his  memory.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  something  morbid  in  this.  She 
hugged  her  sorrow  to  her  heart,  and,  like  Rachel  weeping  for 
her  children,  refused  to  be  comforted.  But  she  mourned  not 
as  those  who  have  no  hope.  Across  the  dark  cloud  of  her 
sorrow  there  darted  a  ray  of  light,  and  that  was  the  ineffable 
comfort  she  found  in  the  conviction  that  Maurice  had  died  a 
fflncere  Christian.  And  she  knew  that  his  Ufe  had  been  in  a 
singular  degree  innocent  and  pure,  so  that  she  might  say  of 
him  what  was  said  by  Cowley  on  the  death  of  his  friend 
Hervey :  — 

*  He,  like  the  stars,  to  which  he  now  is  gone, 
That  shine  with  beams  like  fiame, 
Yet  burn  not  with  the  same, 
Had  all  the  light  of  youth,  of  the  fire  none/ 

Her  great  anxiety  was  that  his  manuscripts  should  be  pub- 
lished, in  order  that  the  world  might  know  his  worth,  and 
estimate  the  treasure  it  had  lost.  A  eulogistic  notice  of  her 
brother  from  the  pen  of  Madame  Sand  appeared  in  the  '  Kevue 
'  des  Deux  Mondes,'  the  15th  of  May  1840.  This  first  brought 
Maurice's  name  before  the  public,  and  it  contained  a  sort  of 
prose  poem  called  '  Centaure,'  which  was  found  amongst  his 
papers.      The  idea  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  of  another  short 
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piece  called  '  Bacchante/  included  in  the  recent  edition  of  his 
works,  was  formed  in  the  course  of  several  visitB  he  paid  to  the 
Museum  of  Antiquities  in  the  Louvre  in  company  with  M. 
Trebutien,  a  distinguished  antiquary,  and  Conservator  of  the 
Library  at  Caen,  who  is  also  the  friend  who  has  devoted 
himself  with  affectionate  zeal  to  the  tad:  of  publishing  the 
remains  of  both  brother  and  sister — ^  Im  mission/  as  he  calls  it, 

*  here  below/  The  *  Centaur '  is  supposed  to  relate  to  Me- 
lampus  the  story  of  his  birth  and  early  life  in  the  dark  caverns 
of  tke  mountains.  We  will  quote  the  concluding  passage  by 
way  of  specimen  of  the  style :  — 

*  For  myself,  O  Melampu^  I  decline  into  old  age  tranqail  as  the 
setting  of  the  constellations.  I  preserve  still  sufficient  daring  to 
scale  the  lofty  top  of  the  rocks,  where  I  linger,  engaged  either  in 
watching  the  wild  and  restless  clouds,  or  in  viewing  the  watery 
Hyades,  the  Pleiades  or  the  great  Orion  come  up  from  the  horizon. 
But  I  am  coQseious  that  I  am  sinking,  and  fail  rapidly,  like  a  saow- 
flake  floating  on  the  waters,  and  that  soon  I  shall  pass  away  to 
mingle  with  the  rivers  that  flow  on  the  vast  bosom  of  the  earth.' 

Unforeseen  difliculties  occurred  to  prevent  the  publication  in 
a  collected  form  of  what  Maurice  had  written.  Eugenie  was 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  mysteries  of  publication,  and  con- 
fided entirely  to  others  the  fulfilment  of  the  wish  which  was 
now  dearest  to  her  heart.  But  she  occupied  herself  diligently 
in  gathering  manuscripts  and  letters,  adding  as  it  were  stone  to 
stone  for  the  cairn  whiph  was  to  be  raised  to  her  brother's 
memory.  And  in  the  meantime,  with  a  broken  heart,  at  dif- 
ferent intervals  she  continued  her  Journal,  and  still  addressed 
it  to  him  with  the  touching  inscription : — 

'  Still  to  him,  to  Maurice  dead ;  to  Maurice  in  Heaven.  He  was 
the  glory  and  the  joy  of  my  heart.  Oh  I  how  sweet  and  full  of 
affection  is  the  name  of  Brother!  Friday,  19  July,  at  11^  o'clock. 
Eternal  date ! ' 

At  last  the  book  appeared.*  It  was  published  at  the  end  of 
1860,  and  has  already  passed  through  several  editions.  It  was 
preceded  by  a  biographical  and  critical  notice  written  by  M. 
oainte-Beuve,  one  of  the  first  of  French  critics.     He  calls  the 

*  Centaure '  *  a  magnificent  and  singular  composition  ....  a 

*  colossal  fragment  of  antique  marble,'  and  speaks  of '  the  youth 
'  of  a  select  school,  a  scattered  generation  of  admirers,  who 

*  The  work  was  entitled  *  Maurice  de  Gu&rin.     Beliquia,  2  vols. 

*  in  16/  The  new  edition  is  entitled  '  Maurice  de  Gu^rin.  Journal, 
'  Lettres  et  Formes.' 
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'  repeated  to  each  other  the  name  of  Gu^rin^  who  rallied  round 
^  that  young  memory,  honoured  it  in  Becret  with  rapture,  and 

*  looked  forward  to  the  moment  when  the  complete  work  would 

*  he  delivered  to  them,  and  when  the  whole  soul  would  be 

*  discovered  to  them.'  This  strain  of  eulogy  appears  .to  us 
to  be  extremely  exaggerated ;  but  the  romantic  narrative  of 
the  lives  of  these  young  persons  has  excited  an  unusual  in- 
terest in  their  literary  efforts.  The  same  writer  also  speaks  of 
Eugenie  as  '  his  equal,  if  not  his  superior,  in  talent  and  in  soul/ 
She  did  not  live  to  see  the  wish  of  her  heart  gratified  by  the 
publication  of  her  brother's  works,  for  on  the  13th  of  May  1848 
she  herself  died,  and  rejoined  him  in  heaven.  She  lived  after 
her  brother's  death  very  much  the  life  of  a  religious  recluse, 
devoted  to  works  of  charity  in  the  neighbourhood.  Her  father 
survived  her  only  six  months,  and  Erembert  died  two  years 
afterwards,  leaving  a  widow  and  one  daughter.  Caroline  re- 
turned to  India,  and  marrying  again,  died  young ;  and  now 
of  the  whole  family  there  remain,  we  believe,  only  Madlle. 
Marie  de  Gu^rin,  and  the  daughter  of  Erembert,  who  still 
inhabit  the  old  chateau  of  Le  Cayla. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  quote  some  extracts  from  the  Journal, 
taken  almost  at  random,  conscious  as  we  are  how  difficult  it  is 
to  choose  where  all  is  so  beautiful,  and  conscious  also,  alas !  how 
much  of  their  beauty  will  be  lost  in  a  translation.  Almost  the 
whole  of  them  were  written  by  Eugenie  in  her  solitary  cham- 
brette  at  Cayla,  very  often  while  the  nightingale  was  pouring 
out  its  song  beneath  her  window,  and  the  glorious  canopy  of  a 
Southern  dcy  was  studded  with  stars  before  her  view.  It  was 
there  that  she  most  loved  to  be — *  an  anchorite,'  as  she  expressed 
it,  *  in  her  cell.'  *  Like  the  dove,'  she  said,  *  I  love  to  return 
*  every  evening  to  my  nest ;  I  covet  no  other  place :  — 

" « 

'  Je  n'aime  que  les  fleurs  que  nos  raisseaux  arrosent^ 
Que  les  pr^s  dent  mes  pas  ont  foul^  le  gazon  ; 
Je  n'aime  que  les  bois  oil  nos  oiseaux  se  posent, 
Mon  ciel  de  tous  les  jours  et  son  meme  horizon.' 

Nothing  could  be  more  simple  or  more  uneventful  than  her 
daily  life.     In  her  little  room  with  her  distaff  by  her  side,  she 


_ pray,  __..  „ , 

hospitable  thoughts  intent,'  to  descend  into  the  kitchen  and 

preside  over  the  mysteries  of  the  oven,  or  to  go  out  and  carry 

alms  to  some  poor  cripple  in  the  village. 
She  describes  her  favourite  room  thus : — 
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'  The  Air  this  morning  is  mild,  the  birds  sing  as  in  spring,  and  a 
little  sun  pays  a  visit  to  my  chamber.  I  love  it  thus,  and  am  as 
much  pleased  with  it  as  with  the  most  beautiful  place  in  the  world, 
all  lonelj  as  it  is.  The  reason  is  that  I  make  of  it  what  I  please,  a 
saloon,  a  church,  an  academy.  I  am  there,  when  I  like,  in  company 
with  Lamartine,  Chateaubriand,  F^nelon :  a  crowd  of  men  of  genius 
surrounds  me  ;  anon  there  are  saints.' 

On  the  chimney-piece  was  an  image  of  the  Virjgin,  above 
that  a  print  of  Christ,  above  that  again  a  portrait  of  Saint 
Theresa,  and,  surmounting  all,  a  picture  of  the  Annunciation ; 
*  so  that,'  she  says,  ^  the  eye  follows  a  celestial  line  as  it  gazes 
'and  travels  upwards.     It  is  a  ladder  which  leads  to  heaven.' 

Under  the  date  18th  November  1834,  she  writes: — 

'  I  am  furious  against  the  grey  citt     That  naughty  animal  has 
just  carried  off  a  little  frozen  pigeon  which  I  was  warming  at  the 
comer  of  the  fire.    It  began  to  revive,  poor  creature  I    I  wished  to 
tame  it ;  it  would  have  loved  me ;  and  all  that  crunched  by  a  cat ! 
What  mishaps  in  life !    This  event,  and  all  those  of  to-day,  have 
passed  in  the  kitchen ;  it  is  there  that  I  stay  all  the  morning  and 
part  of  the  evening  since  I  have  been  without  Mimi.    It  is  neces- 
sary to  superintend  the  cook,  and  papa  sometimes  comes  down,  and 
I  read  to  him  near  the  oven,  or  at  the  corner  of  the  fire,  some 
morsels  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.     This  big 
book  astonished  Pierril  (a  servant  ladV     "  What  a  lot  of  words  are 
**  in  it ! "  he  said,  in  his  patois.    He  is  a  droll  creature.     One  even- 
ing he  asked  me  if  the  soul  was  immortal,  and,  afterwards,  what  .a 
philosopher  was.    We  discussed  grand  questions,  as  you  see.     Upon 
my  answering  that  it  was  a  person  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  he 
remarked,  "  Then,  Mademoiselle,  you  are  a  philosopher."    This  was 
said  with  an  air  of  na!vet6  and  sincerity  which  might  have  flattered 
Socrates,  but  which  made  me  laugh  so  that  all  my  seriousness  as  > 
catechist  was  put  to  flight  for  the  evening.    There  he  is,  with  his 
little  pig  searching  for  truffles.    If  he  comes  this  way,  I  will  go 
and  join  him,  'and  ask  him  if  he  still  finds  me  with  the  air  of  a 
philosopher. 

'  With  whom  would  you  believe  I  have  been  this  morning  at  the 
comer  of  the  kitchen  fire  ?  With  Plato.  I  hardly  ventured  to  say 
so,  but  my  eyes  lighted  upon  him  and  I  wished  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance. I  am  only  at  the  first  pages.  He  seems  to  me  admirable,  this 
Plato,  but  I  think  it  a  singular  idea  of  his  to  place  health  before 
beauty  in  the  catalogue  of  blessings  which  God  has  given  us.  If  he 
had  consulted  a  woman,  Plato  would  not  have  written  that ;  do  you 
think  he  would  ?    I  think  not ;  and  yet,  remembering  that  I  am  a 

*'  philosopher,"  I  am  a  little  of  his  opinion When  I  was .  a 

child  I  should  have  wished  to  be  pretty.  I  dreamed  only  of  beautv 
because  I  said  to  myself,  mamma  would  have  loved  me  more.  Thank 
God !  that  childishness  is  past,  and  I  desire  no  other  beauty  than 
^at  of  the  souL  Perhaps  even  in.  that  respect  I  am  a  child,  as 
heretofore.    I  should  like  to  resemble  the  angels.' 
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*  2Ath  Apfily  1835. — ^I  know  not  why  it  has  become  necessary  for 
me  to  write,  if  it  were  only  two  words.  To  write  is  my  sign  of 
life,  as  it  is  of  the  fountains  to  flow.  I  would  not  say  it  to  others ; 
it  would  appear  folly.  Who  knows  what  this  outpouring  of  my 
soul  is,  this  unfolding  itself  before  God  and  before  some  one  ?  I  say 
some  one,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  here,  and  that  this  paper 
is  you.  God,  methinks,  hears  me :  He  even  answers  me  in  a  way 
which  the  soul  understands,  and  which  one  cannot  express.  When 
I  am  alone,  seated  here,  or  on  my  knees  before  jny  crucifix,  I  fancy 
myself  Mary,  listening  tranquilly  to  the  words  of  Jesus.' 

There  is  one  passage^  twice  repeated,  in  which,  after  quoting 
an  extract  from  the  works  of  Leibnitz,  where  he  speaks  of  '  a 

*  pious,  grave,  and  discreet  confessor,  as  a  great  instrument  of 

*  God  for  the  salvation  of  souls,'  she  bursts  out  into  a  strain  of 
fervent  rapture  on  the  subject,  in  language  which,  however 
exaggerated,  shows  how  deep  and  sincere  was  her  conviction  of 
the  benefit  she  derived  from  the  Confessional.  Under  date 
28th  April  1835,  she  writes:— 

*  The  world  knows  not  what  a  confessor  is — that  friend  of  the 
soul,  its  most  intimate  confidant,  its  physician,  its  master,  its  light ; 
the  man  who  binds  us  and  unbinds  us,  who  gives  us  peace,  who 
opens  to  us  heaven,  to  whom  we  speak  on  our  knees,  calling  him 
like  God  our  Father.  Faith  makes  him  truly  God  and  Father. 
When  I  am  at  his  feet  I  see  in  him  nothing  else  but  Jesus  listening 
to  Magdalene,  and  forgiving  her  much  because  she  has  loved  much. 
Confession  is  only  an  overflow  of  repentance  in  love.' 

We  will  give  two  or  three  more  extracts  from  her  Journal 
of  ihe  same  year : — 

M  August,  1885. — This  evening  my  turtle-dove  has  died;  I 
know  not  from  what  cause,  for  it  continued  to  coo  up  to  to-day. 
Poor  little  creature  I  what  regret  it  causes  me !  I  loved  it ;  it  was 
white ;  and  every  morning  it  was  the  first  voice  I  heard  under  my 
window,  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer.  Was  it  mourning  or  joy? 
I  know  not,  but  its  songs  gave  me  pleasure.  Now  I  have  a  pleasure 
the  less.  Thus  each  day  we  lose  some  enjoyment.  I  mean  to  put  mj 
dove  under  a  rosebush  on  the  terrace ;  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be 
well  there,  and  that  its  soul  (if  soul  there  be)  will  repose  there 
sweetly  in  that  nest  beneath  the  flowers.  I  have  a  tolerably  strong 
belief  in  the  souls  of  animals,  and  I  should  even  like  there  to  be  a 
little  paradise  for  the  good  and  the  gentle,  like  turtle-doves,  dogs, 
and  lambs.  But  what  to  do  with  wolves  and  other  wicked  minds  ? 
To  damn  them  ?     That  embarrasses  me.  .  .  .* 

« 24tk. — How  quickly  it  passed,  my  dear,  the  night  passed  in 
thinking  of  you  I  The  day  dawned  when  I  fancied  it  was  midnight  I 
it  was,  however,  three  o'clock,  and  I  had  seen  many  stars  pass,  for 
from  my  table  I  see  the  sky,  and  from  time  to  time  I  regard  it  and 
consult  it,  and  it  seems  that  an  angel  dictates  to  me.    From  what 
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source  except  from  on  high  can  there  occur  to  me  so  many  ideais, 
tender,  devated,  sweet,  true  and  pure,  with  which  mj  heart  is  fiikd 
when  I  commune  with  jou  ?  Yes,  God  gires  tfaem  to  me,  and  I 
send  them  to  you.' 

Wben  her  brother's  firiend,  Hjppolyte  de  la  Morvonfiais^ 
had  lost  his  wife^  a  correspondence  was  kept  up  between  him 
and  Eugenie,  and  he  thanked  her  in  one  of  his  letters  for 
her  '  ineffaUy  tender '  thoughts.  Upon  thk  she  says  in  her 
Journal,  27th  August  1835 :  — 

.'....  I  feel  my  own  aridity,  but  I  f^l  also  that  God,  when  He 
pleases,  makes  an  ocean  flow  over  this  bed  of  sand.  It  is  thus  with 
so  many  simple  sotxls  from  which  proceed  admirable  things,  because 
they  are  in  direct  relation  with  Grod,  without  science  and  without 
pride.  So  I  lose  my  taste  for  books ;  I  say  to  myself,  '*  What  can 
'*  they  teach  me  which  I  shall  not  know  one  day  in  Heaven  ?  Let 
^  God  be  my  master  and  my  study  ! "  I  do  thus,  and  I  find  myself 
benefited  by  it.  I  read  little,  I  go  out  little,  I  bury  myself  in  my 
own  thoughts.  There  many  things  are  said,  and  felt,  and  happen. 
0 !  if  you  saw  them  I  but  what  good  is  it  to  show  them  ?  God 
alone  can  penetrate  the  sanctuary  of  the  soul.  Mine  to-day  abounds 
in  prayer  and  poetry.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me  how  those  two  fountains 
flow  together  in  me  and  in  others.' 

Her  miiid  was  too  sensitive  aad  her  feelings  were  too  finely 
strung  for  her  own  happiness.  Not  qiaarreliing  with  the  tastes 
of  others,  she  herself  cared  nothing  for  the  gaieties  of  life,  and 
a  certain  degree  of  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction  is  visible  botii 
in  her  Journal  and  her  Correspondence.  Indeed  she  more  than 
once  complains  of  ennui  as  her  besetting  enemy :  but  her  sure 
refiige  was  religion,  and  she  was  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  that 
peace  which  passetli  all  understanding.  Thus  we  find  her 
saying  in  an  entry  dated  20th  March  1836 :  — 

'  To-day,  and  for  a  tolerably  long  time,  I  have  felt  calm,  with 
peace  of  head  and  heart,  a  state  of  grace  for  which  I  bless  Grod* 
My  window  is  open ;  how  calm  it  is !  all  the  little  sounds  from 
without  reach  me ;  I  love  that  of  the  rivulet.  Adieu  !  I  hear  at 
this  moment  a  church-clock,  and  a  house-dock  that  answers  to  it. 
This  striking  of  hours  in  the  distance  and  in  the  hall  assumes  in  the 
night  something  of  a  mysterious  character.  I  think  of  the  Trap- 
pists,  who  awake  to  pray ;  of  the  sick,  who  count  in  suffering  M 
their  hours ;  of  the  afflicted,  who  weep ;  ef  the  dead,  who  sleep 
frosen  in  their  bed.  Oh  I  how  the  night  makes  serious  thoughts 
occur  I  I  do  not  believe  that  the  wicked,  the  impious,  the  unbe^ 
liever,  are  as  perverse  in  the  night  as  in  the  day.  A  gentleman 
who  doubts  many  things  has  often  said  to  me  that  at  night  he  always 
believed  in  hell.  The  reason  apparently  is  that  in  the  daytime  ex- 
ternal objects  dissipate  our  thoughts  and  distract  our  soul  from 
truth.    But  what  am  I  going  to  say  ?    I  had  to  speak  of  such  sweet 
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things.  I  have  received  joor  ribbon  this  evening,  the  net,  the  little 
box  with  the  beautiful  pen  and  the  pretty  little  billet  All  this  I 
have  touched,  tried,  examined,  and  put  to  my  heart  A  thousand 
thanks  I' 

We  will  now  quote  two  or  three  passages  which  exhibit  her 
in  different  moods :  — 

'5  Dec.f  1834 — Papa  is  gone  this  morning  to  Gaillac,  and  here 
we  are,  Mimi  and  I,  sole  chdtelaines  and  absolute  mistresses.  This 
regency  is  not  amiss,  and  pleases  me  well  enough  for  a  day,  but  not 
longer.  Long  reigns  are  wearisome.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  rule 
over  Trilby  (a  favourite  dog),  and  get  her  to  come  to  me  when  I  call 
her,  or  when  I  ask  her  to  give  me  a  paw.  .  .  .' 

'9  DeCf  1834. — ^I  have  just  been  warming  myself  at  all  the  fire- 
places in  the  hamlet.  It  is  a  round  which  I  make  from  time  to  time 
with  Mimi,  and  which  has  its  {igrements.  To-day  it  was  a  visit  to 
the  sick,  so  we  talked  of  remedies  and  drinks — ''  Take  this,  do  that ;" 
and  we  are  listened  to  with  as  much  attention  as  any  doctor.  We 
prescribed  for  a  little  child  who  was  ill  from  walking  bare- footed — 
to  wear  wooden  shoes ;  for  his  brother  who  was  lying  flat  with  a  bad 
headache — to  put  a  pillow  under  his  head;  that  has  relieved  him, 
but  it  will  not  cure  him,  I  fancy.  .  .  .' 

'  19  Mayy  1835. — Here  I  am  at  the  window  llstiening  to  a  choir  of 
nightingales  which  sing  in  the  Moulinasse  wood  in  a  ravishing  style. 
Oh  I  what  a  beautiful  scene !  Oh  I  what  a  beautiful  concert !  which 
I  leave  in  order  to  carry  alms  to  poor  lame  Annette.' 

'  11  Matchy  1836. — ^I  have  great  joy  in  my  heart  to-day;  Evan 
(her  other  brother)  is  gone  to  confess.  I  hope  much  from  this  con- 
fession with  our  gentle  cur^  who  knows  how  to  speak  so  well  of  the 
compassion  of  Grod.    It  is,  besides,.  Papa's  birthday.' 

'  1  May  J  1837. — You  are  right  in  saying  that  I  employ  a 

little  artifice  to  conceal  my  Journal.  I  have,  however,  read  some  of 
it  to  Papa,  but  not  all.  My  good  father  would,  perhaps,  be  some- 
what concerned  at  what  I  say,  and  at  what  now  and  then  occurs  to 
me  in  my  soul.  An  air  of  sorrow  would  seem  to  him  a  real  distress. 
Let  us  hide  from  him  these  little  clouds ;  it  is  not  good  that  he 
should  see  them,  and  know  anything  else  of  me  except  the  calm  and 
serene  side.  A  daughter  ought  to  be  so  sweet  and  gentle  to  her 
father  I  We  ought  to  be  to  them  almost  what  the  angels  are  to  God. 
Between  brothers  and  sisters  the  case  is  different;  there  is  less 
restraint  and  more  abandon.  To  you,  then,  the  course  of  my  life 
and  of  my  heart,  just  as  it  comes.' 

'  9  May^  1837. — A  day  passed  in  hanging  out  linen  to  dry  leaves 
little  to  say.  It  is,  however,  pretty  enough  to  stretch  white  linen 
on  the  grass,  or  to  see  it  floating  on  ropes.  One  is,  on  those  occa- 
sions, if  so  pleased,  the  Nausicaa  of  Homer,  or  one  of  those  prin- 
cesses in  the  Bible  who  washed  the  tunics  of  their  brothers.' 

'29  May^  1837 ^Life  is  like  a  road  bordered  with  flowers,  trees, 

bushes,  herbs,  a  thousand  things  which  would  fix  without  end  the 
eye  of  the  traveller ;  but  he  passes  on.     Oh !  yes,  let  us  pass  on 
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without  lingering  too  much  on  what  one  sees  on  earth,  where  every' 
thing  fades  and  dies.  Let  us  look  on  high,  let  us  fix  our  ejes  on 
the  skies  and  the  stars ;  let  us  pass  from  them  to  the  heavens  which 
will  not  pass  away.  The  contemplation  of  Nature  leads  there ;  from 
objects  of  sense  the  soul  mounts  to  the  regions  of  faith,  and  sees  the 
creation  from  on  high,  and  the  world  appears  then  quite  different.' 

*  14  Feh,y  1838 — If  I  had  a  child  to  bring  up,  how  gently  and 
gailj  would  I  do  it,  with  all  the  care  that  one  bestows  on  a  delicate 
little  flower !  Afterwards,  I  would  speak  to  it  of  the  good  God  in 
words  of  love ;  I  would  tell  it  that  He  loves  it  better  than  I  do ;  that 
He  gives  me  all  that  I  give  it,  and,  brides,  the  air,  the  sun,  the 
flowers ;  that  He  has  made  the  sky  and  so  many  beautiful  stars. 
Those  stars,  I  remember  how  they  gave  me  a  beautiful  idea  of  Grod, 
as  I  often  rose,  when  I  was  put  to  bed,  to  gaze  upon  them  through 
the  little  window  at  the  foot  of  my  bed.' 

At  times  Eugenie  felt  an  almost  irresistible  longing  to  enter 
a  convent,  but  was  deterred  by  the  thought  of  her  home  duties, 
and  also  by  the  clinging  love  she  bore  to  her  father  and  aU  her 
family.  Her  good  sense  and  acute  judgment  were  hardly  less 
remarkable  than  her  piety.  After  expressing  how  much  she 
enjoyed  reading  the  lives  of  hermits  and  recluses — *  at  least  such 
'  as  are  not  inimitable ; — as  to  the  others,  one  admires  them 
*  like  the  pyramids ' — she  goes  on  to  say :  — 

*  In  spite  of  this,  for  many  persons  the  '^  Lives  of  the  Saints  "  seems 
to  me  a  dangerous  book.  I  would  not  recommend  them  to  a  young 
girl,  nor  even  to  others  who  are  not  young.  The  reading  has  such 
an  effect  on  the  heart,  which  thus  loses  itself  sometimes,  even  for 
God.  .  .  .  How  one  ought  to  watch  over  a  young  woman ! — oyer 
her  books,  her  correspondence,  her  companions,  her  devotion,  every- 
thing which  demands  the  tender  attention  of  a  mother.  If  I  had 
had  mine,  I  remember  things  which  I  did  at  fourteen  years  of  age 

which  she  would  not  have  allowed  me  to  do So  Frangois  de 

Sales  once  said  to  some  nuns  who  begged  him  to  allow  them  to  go 
barefoot,  **  Change  your  brains,  and  keep  your  shoes.** ' 

Like  her  brother  Maurice,  she  was  an  accurate  and  imagi- 
native observer  of  external  nature,  and  very  prettily  could  she 
describe  the  objects  that  caught  her  attention.     Thus :  — 

*  I  love  the  snow :  that  white  aspect  has  something  heavenly  in  it. 
Mud  and  bare  earth  displease  and  sadden  me.  To-day  I  perceive 
only  the  traces  of  roads,  and  the  feet  of  little  birds.  However  softly 
they  alight,  they  leave  their  little  tracks,  which  make  a  tbousuid 
figures  in  the  snow.  It  is  pretty  to  see  those  small  red  claws,  like 
pencils  of  coral,  that  make  the  drawings.' 

Or,  when  writing  in  the  wooded  country  of  the  Nivemois :  — 

'  It  is  in  the  sweet  air  of  May,  as  the  sun  rises  on  a  day  radiant 
and  fragrant,  that  pen  travels  over  the  paper*    It  does  one  good  to 
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rove  in  this  enchanting  acenery  iimongst  flowers,  and  birds,  and 
verdnre,  under  the  ample  bine  skj  of  the  Nivemois*  I  like  mncH 
its  graceful  goblet-shape,  and  those  little  white  clouds  here  and 
there,  like  cnshions  of  cotton  hanging  to  gire  repose  to  the  eye  in 
that  immensity.' 

We  know  not  whether  Eugenie  was  ever  in  love ;  but  she 
alludes  to  the  early  death  of  a  cousin  Victor  in  a  way  that 
makes  it  probable  tibat  she  cherished  for  him  a  tenderer  feeUng 
than  that  of  friendship.  She  certainly  had  no  preiudice  against 
marriage  and  in  o»e  passage  shows  nit  Ae  hi5  /on„ed^<«. 
of  *  love  in  a  cottage '  for  herself  which  were  not  destined  to  be 
realised.  On  the  9th  of  February  1838  she  writes,  half 
seriously  and  half  in  jest :  — 

'  I  have  never' dreamed  of  grandeur  or  of  fortune,  but  how  often 
of  a  small  house  away  from  a  town,  very  clean,  widi  its  wooden 
furniture,  its  bright  earthenware,  its  lattice-work  at  the  entrance-^ 
some  chickens,  and  myself  there  with — I  know  not  whom— for  I 
should  not  fancy  a  peasant  like  one  of  ours,  who  are  boorish,  and 
beat  their  wives  I ' 

After  her  brother's  death  she — bs  we  have  mentioned — con- 
tinued her  Journal,  and  still  addressed  it  to  him,  or  sometimes 
to  one  of  his  surviving  friends,  a  M.  d' Aurevilly,  whom  she  caDs 
her  *  brother  by  adoption.'  The  tone  of  it  now  becomes  inex- 
pressibly mournful,  although  the  thoughts  are  as  beautiful  as 
ever. 

It  begins  with  the  date  2l8t  of  July  1839:  — 

'  No,  my  beloved  one,  death  shall  not  separate  us,  it  shall  not  re- 
move you  from  my  thoughts.  Death  separates  only  the  body ;  the 
soul,  in  place  of  being  there,  is  in  Heaven,  and  this  change  of 
dwelling  takes  away  nothing  from  its  affections.  O!  my  friend 
Maurice,  Maurice,  are  you  far  from  me  ?  Do  you  hear  me  ?  What 
are  those  regions  where  you  now  are  ?  What  is  God,  so  beautiful, 
so  good,  who  makes  you  happy  by  His  ineffable  presence,  unveiling 
for  yon  eternity?  You  see  what  I  wait  for,  you  possess  what  I  hope 
for,  you  know  what  I  believe.  Mysteries  of  the  other  world,  how 
profound  you  are,  how  terrible  you  are,  but  how  sweet  you  some* 
times  are  I  yes;  very  sweet,  when  I  think  that  Heaven  is  the  place 
of  happiness.  .  .  .  All  my  life  will  be  a  life  of  mourning,  with  a 
widowed  heart,  without  intimate  union.  I  love  Marie,  and  my  sor- 
viring  brother  much,  but  it  is  not  with  our  sympathy.' 

On  the  17th  August  1839  she  writes :  — 

'  Began  to  read  the  *'  Saints  desirs  de  la  Mort,"  a  book  much  to 
my  taste.  My  soul  lives  in  a  coffin.  Oh  I  yes  entombed,  sepulchred 
in  thee  my  friend ;  just  as  I  lived  in  thy  life  I  am  dead  in  thy  death. 
Dead  to  idl  happiness,  to  all  hope  here  below.  I  had  placed  all  in 
thee,  like  a  mother  on  her  son ;  1  was  less  of  a  sister  than  a  mother.* 
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She  expresses  the  same  Idea  in  some  unpublished  verses 
addressed  to  her  brother,  which  we  have  seen,  and  in  whieh> 
alluding  to  the  death  of  her  mother,  the  following  lines  occur : — 

*  Elk  me  dit :  ^  A  ton  amour, 
Ma  fiUe,  je  confie  un  fr^re ; 
Daos  les  soins  d*une  sosur  qu'il  retrouve  sa  m%re  r"-^ 
Et  je  devins  ta  m^re  d^  ce  jour/ 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  M.  Trebutien  has  been  able  to 
collect  a  sufficient  number  of  Eugenie's  letters  to  justify  their 
appearance  in  a  separate  volume,  which  wiU  shortly  be  published^ 
together  with  a  few  fragments  of  other  parts  of  her  Journal 
which  have  not  yet  appeared.  But  he  has  been  unable  to 
recover  the  two  missing  eahiers  which  she  wrote,  and  which 
probably  no  longer  exist.  M.  Trebutien  has  kindly  favoured 
us  with  a  sight  of  part  of  his  forthcoming  publication,  and  we 
will  give  a  last  extract  from  it. 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  written  to  a  sick  friend  in 
Paris,  the  date  of  which  is  May  5,  1838  : — 

*  I  resume  my  pen  to  the  song  of  the  nightingale  which  is  singing 
beneath  my  window.  It  is  delightful  to  hear  it»  and  write,  as  it 
were,  under  its  dictation.  Sweet  musician !  I  wish  it  were  in  your 
room  at  P&ris ;  it  would  give  you  pleasures,  but  these  bards  of  soli-^ 
tnde  do  not  like  to  leave  us.  Besides  we,  hermits  that  we  are,  re- 
quire our  concerts — God  does  not  wish  that  we  should  be  without 
pleasures.  The  fields  are  full  of  them:  flowers,  verdure,  beautiful 
plants  at  every  step,  birds  everywhere — and  then  the  air — the  em* 
balmed  air.  What  a  charm  there  is  in  a  walk — and  to  wander  like 
the  partridges !  Yesterday  we  went  to  see  the  invalid,  a  poor  man, 
one  of  our  friends,  who  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  brain-stroke.  It 
was  distressing  to  hear  him  delirious,  and  to  hear  his  poor  wife  and 
little  children  who  wept  Ah  I  my  God,  it  was  heart-rending ;  but 
there  is  a  way  to  comfort  these  poor  people.  It  is  to  speak  to  them 
of  Grod,  who  afflicts  in  this  world  to  render  happy  in  the  next.  •  •  •  .^ 

Our  chief  object  in  making  these  selections  has  been  to 
bring  under  the  notice  of  our  readers  the  character  and  writ- 
ings of  a  person  of  whom  perhaps  not  many  of  them  have  heard» 
but  with  whom  those  who  share  her  sentiments  may  wish  to 
become  better  acquainted.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  new 
volume  will  be  received  with  the  same  interest  that  has  been 
ehown  in  the  case  of  Eugenie's  other  writings,  and  that  it  will 
disclose  more  of  the  same  beauty  of  style,  purity  of  thouffht^ 
And  fervour  of  religion,  which  are  her  characteristics  and  ner 
diarm. 
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Art.  X. — 1.  Judgment  of  the  Lords  of  the  Judicial  Com* 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council  upon  the  Appeals  of  Williams 
t?.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Wilson  r.  Fbn- 
DALL,  from  the  Court  of  Arches.  Delivered  8th  Fiebruary, 
1864. 

2.  Pastoral  Letter  addressed  to  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  his 
Province.  By  Charles  Thoblas,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury.    Dated  14th  March,  1864. 

3.  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Province  of 
York^  By  William  Lord  Archbishop  of  York,  Primate 
and  Metropolitan.     London:  1864. 

4.  Pastoral  Letter  of  H.  E.  Cardinal  Wiseman.  Enjoining 
the  Collection  for  the  building  of  Churches  and  Schools  in  the 
Archdiocese,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  MDCCCLXIV. 

*  npHE  questions  raised  by  "  Essays  and  Keviews  "  are,  with  a 
^  very  few  exceptions,  of  a  kind  altogether  beside  and  be- 
yond the  range  over  which  the  formulates  of  the  Church 
of  England  extend.     It  would  almost  seem  as  if,  providen- 
tially, the  confessions  of  most  Protestant,  and  indeed,  we  may 
say,  of  most  Christian  Churches,  had  been  drawn  up  at  a 
time  when,  public  and  ecclesiastical  attention  being  fixed 
on  other  matters,  the  doors  had  been  left  wide  open  to  the 
questions  which  a  later  and  critical   age  was  sure  to  raise 
into  high  importance.     In  spite  of  all  the  declarations  on 
the  subject,  no  passage  has  ever  yet  been  pointed  out  in  any 
of  the  five  clerical  Essayists  which  contradicts  any  of  the 
formularies  of  the   Church  in  a  degree  at  all  comparable 
to  the  direct  collision  which  exists  between  the  High  Church 
party  and  the  Articles,  between  the  Low  Church  party  and 
the  I^rayer  Book.     On  the  questions  now  debated.  Articles 
and  Prayer  Book  are  alike  silent.'  * 
So  we  spoke,  with  a  confidence  which  many   at  the  time 
thought  premature,  but  which  was  founded  on  a  deliberate 
conviction  that  the  facts  of  the  case  admitted  of  no  other  con- 
clusion.    The  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  with  a  gallantry  worthy  of 
a  better  cause,  —  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  most 
influential  organs  of  his  jiarty,  and  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
episcopal  bench, — ^was  determined  to  try  the  question  raised 
in  the  challenge  thus  thrown  out  by  ourselves  and  others,  and 
to  give  if  possible  legal  force  to  the  stigma  which  others  had 

*  Ed.  Bev.,  April  1861. 
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fixed  on  the  obnoxious  opinions  by  insinuations  and  personal 
inyectives.  His  example  was  foUowed  by  an  adventurous 
clergyman  from  the  diocese  of  Ely^  and  a  public  prosecution  was 
set  on  foot,  and  has  for  the  two  last  years  been  carried  on  with 
that  stately  march  which  seems  to  belong  to  ecclesiastical  liti- 
gation, and  which,  we  remember,  was  in  the  last  great  suit  of 
me  kind — -the  duplex  querela  of  Mr.  Gorham — compared  to  the 

Sassage  of  a  solemn  procession,  whose  advance  is  marked  at  its 
ifferent  halts  even  by  those  who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
follow  the  whole  of  its  winding  course.     The  first  halt  was  in 
the  Court  of  Arches,  before  that  venerable  Judge  who,  after  a 
youth  and  manhood  spent  in  the  stormy  struggles  of  kings  and 
queens,  of  emancipation  and  reform,  of  adjudications  of  ship- 
wrecks and  the  rights  of  empires,  has  enjoyed  the  singular  lot, 
between  his  seventieth  and  eighty-third  years,  of  being  called 
foiur  times  over  to  preside  as  arbiter  of  the  doctrine  and  dis« 
dpline  of  the  Church  of  England.     No  one  can  impeach  the 
zeal  and  activity  with  which  the  promoters  of  the  suit  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  ofiSce  which  they  had  undertaken. 
The  two  Essayists  selected  were,  of  all  those  who  were  mthin 
the  reach  of  the  law,  confessedly  the  most  obnoxious.     We 
ourselves  had  been  constrained  to  speak  severely  of  the  tone 
and  manner  of  their  publications,  and  to  the  public  at  large  they 
had  been  made  almost  the  scapegoats  of  the  seven.     And  if 
there  was   a  peculiar  happiness  in   the  selection  of  the  two 
on  whom  public  odium   had   most  unquestionably  fastened, 
an  activity  not   less   remarkable    appeared  in  the  care  with 
which  every  single  passage  that  was  open  to  attack  or  mis- 
construction was  brought  to  light.     As  many  as   twenty-six 
extracts  from  one  Essay,   and  twelve  from  the  other,  were 
adduced  as  contravening  the  law ;  and  in  case  these  should  be 
insufiScient  to  convict  the  authors,  ^  the  general  scope,  tendency , 
'  or  design '  of  the  whole  Essay  of  each,  and  of  the  whole  book  of 
which  they  formed  a  part,  were  added  to  intercept  any  possible 
retreat.     Over  these  extracts,  and  over  this  general  design  of 
the  Essays,  the  battle  was  fought  with  a  determination  and 
force  which  brought  the  whole  case  into  the  strongest  relief. 
Whatever  could  be  done  for  the  popular  views  of  the  disputed 
doctrines,    was   done  by   the  defence  of  them,  in   the   most 
uncompromising  form  by  Sir  R.  Phillimore,  in  the  most  mode- 
rate form,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  consununate  eloquence 
and  skill  by  Mr.  Coleridge ;  and  whatever  could  be  said  in 
behalf  of  the  two  defendants,  was  urged  by  Mr.  Stephen  with  a 
solidity  of  knowledge,  and  a  strength  of  argument  which  turns 
his  *  defence '  of  the  two  accused  divines  into  an  apology  for 
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the  Cliarch  of  England — *  for  tbe  learning  df  the  most  learned, 
^  ior  the  freedom  of  the  fireeest,  and  for  the  reason  of  the  most 
^  rational.  Church  in  the  world.' 

On  this  case,  so  ai^ed,  Dr.  Lushii^ton,  on  the  251ii  of 
June  1862,  deUvered  his  memorable  judgment.  There  are 
many  points  in  that  judgment  which  are  open  to  criticism,  and 
which  have  been  dearly  pointed  out  in  the  able  pamphlet  of 
Professor  Orote  of  Cambridge.  But,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  and 
considering  the  subtlety  of  the  questions  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  the  great  age  and  multifarious  avocations  of  the 
Judge,  it  is  a  document  which  deserves  warmer  admiration  than 
it  has  hitherto  received.  Guiding  himself  by  the  great  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  Gorham  Judgment — ^the  Magna  Charta, 
as  it  has  been  truly  called  of  the  liberties  of  the  English 
Church — ^he  at  once  discarded  all  the  questions  of  Biblical  in- 
terpretation and  criticism  as  entirely  beyond  and  beside  the 
range  of  the  Articles  or  Prayer  Book.  AU  the  charges  of 
heresy  founded  on  questions  of  authorship  or  date,  of  para- 
boUcal  or  historical  construction,  of  prediction  or  of  prophecy, 
-4JI  chaiges  a^  founded  on  general  impressions  of  the  scope 
and  design  of  the  book, — he  set  aside  witii  an  impartial  courage 
ihe  more  remarkable,  because  it  was  evident  Ihat  he  himself 
to  some  degree  shared  the  alarm  that  the  book  had  awakened 
in  the  popular  mind.  On  the  only  passage  in  the  Formularies 
(the  answer  of  the  Deacon  in  the  Ordination  Service)  that 
might  have  seemed  to  bear  on  the  extent  of  belief  to  be 
required  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Canonical  Scriptures  he 
placed  a  construction  which  admits  the  widest  latitude  that 
the  extremest  Essayist  ever  claimed. 

When  he  left  the  judgment-seat,  out  of  thirty-two  charges, 
£ve  alone  remained ;  and  for  those  five  transgressions  of  the 
law,  as  he  deemed  than,  he  pronounced  no  heavier  penalty 
than  that  of  a  year's  suspension.  It  might  have  seemed  that, 
with  a  victory  so  nearly  complete,  and  a  punishment  so  slight, 
the  accused  parties,  thus  acquitted  of  by  far  the  greater  nmnber 
of  charges  which  had  roused  the  most  inveterate  prejudice 
against  them,  would  have  found  it  the  safest  course  to  have 
rested  on  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  without 
increasing  the  risk  of  further  appeal.  It  was  determined  other- 
wise ;  and  the  five  remaining  charges  were  brought  before  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  Law  Lords* 
'^^—^— — ■ 

*  It  appears  that  these  Members  of  the  Jadicial  Committee  were 
summoned  by  Her  Majesty's  command,  because  they  are  the  four 
acting  Members  of  the  Committee  highest  in  rank ;  each  of  them 
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in  this  great  mpeal  were  the  Lord  Chancellor^  Lord  Cran- 
worth,  Lord  Cnehnflford,  and  Lord  Elingsdown,  with  the  two 
Primates,  and  the  Bishc^  of  London,  sitting,  not  as  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Grorham,  as  assessors,  but  as  judges,  under  the 
terms  of  the  3  &  4  Vict.  cap.  86.  The  aj^Uants,  ex- 
hausted by  the  expenses  of  the  lawsuit,  took  what  many 
tiiought  the  hazardous  course  of  pleading  their  own  case.  Their 
danger  was  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  two  of  the 
judges — the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  his  Charge  and  on 
other  public  occasions,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  by  having 
edited  a  volume  expressly  intended  to  attack  and  denounce 
their  views — ^had  already  pledged  themselves  to  an  adverse 
opinion  on  the  main  questions  stirred  by  the  inculpated  Essays ; 
and  the  Bishop  of  London  had  also  joined  in  the  general  cen* 
sure  pronounced  by  the  Episcopal  Mamfesto  of  \B%\. 

The  pleadings  were  concluded  in  July,  1863.  The  defence 
of  Mr.  Wilson  remains  on  record,  he  having  taken  the  precau** 
tion  of  confining  himself  to  a  written  statement.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  his  theological 
tenets,  there  was,  we  believe,  but  one  opinion  amoi^t  Mends 
and  foes  as  to  the  force  of  the  masterly,  yet  dignified  and  pathetic 
argument  with  which  he  pleaded  for  his  own  freedom  and  for 
the  freedom  of  the  English  Church  against  the  new  yoke 
which,  as  he  contended,  was  for  the  first  time  attempted  to  be 
imposed.  In  the  course  of  those  pleadings  two  of  the  five 
charges  were  dismissed  or  withdrawn,  and  there  remained 
bat  three;  these,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  each  involving 
issues  of  the  largest  consequence.  After  six  months'  delay, 
the  judgment,  to  which  the  Church,  not  of  England  only,  but 
of  forei^  nations  also,  had  been  lookii^  forward  with  intense 
expectation,  was  at  last  pronounced.  ISo  one  who  was  present 
can  foTffet  the  interest  with  which  the  audience  in  that  crowded 
Coundl  Chamber  listened  to  sentence  after  s^itence  as  they 
rolled  along  from  the  smooth  and  silvery  tongue  of  the  Lord- 
Chancellor,  enunciating  with  a  lucidity  which  made  it  seem 
impossible  that  any  other  statement  of  the  case  was  conceivable, 
and  with  a  studiedmoderation  of  language  which,at  times,  seemed 
to  border  on  irony — first  the  principles  on  which  the  judgment  was 
to  proceed,  and  then  the  examination,  part  by  part,  and  word 
by  word,  of  each  of  the  tluree  charges  that  remained,  till,  at  the 

has  held  or  might  have  held  the  Great  Seal ;  two  are  Equity  and 
two  may  be  considered  Common  lawyers ;  two  are  Whigs  and  two 
are  Tories.  The  Court  was  therefore  constituted  with  the  most 
rigorous  impartiality;  and  the  decision  of  the  Law  Lords  was 
unanimous. 
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cloge,  not  one  was  left,  and  the  appellants  remained  in  possession 
of  the  field 

As  in  the  acquittal  by  Dr.  Lushington,  so  in  the  acquittal  by 
the  final  Court  of  Appeal,  additional  force  was  added  to  the 
Judgment  by  the  constant  disclaimers  of  sympathy  with  the 
appellants ;  and  also  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  three  Ecclesi- 
astical Judges  completely  adhered  to  the  Judgment,  and  that 
there  was  a  partial  adhesion,  to  their  great  credit,  even  of  the 
two  Primates  whose  bias  against  the  Essayists  had  been  so 
openly  and  strongly  avowed. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  course  of 
these  proceedings,  in  order  to  put  on  record  in  these  pages 
of  the  most  important  event  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
English  Church  since  the  Gorham  Judgment.  As  the  Gorham 
Judgment  established  beyond  question  the  legal  position  of 
the  Jruritan  or  so-called  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of 
England ;  as  the  Denison  Judgment  would,  had  it  turned  on 
the  merits  of  the  case  instead  of  a  technical  flaw,  have  estab- 
lished the  legal  position  of  the  High  Church  or  Sacramental 
party ;  so  the  Judgment  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  Dr. 
Williams  established  the  legal  position  of  those  who  have  always 
claimed  the  right  of  free  inquiry  and  latitude  of  opinion  equally 
for  themselves  and  for  both  the  other  sections  of  the  Church ; 
and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  state  at  this  point  pre- 
cisely the  questions  on  which  this  liberty  of  opinion  has  been 
won. 

We  have  seen  that  by  Dr.  Lushington's  Judgment  ample 
freedom  was  left  to  all  detailed  criticism  of  the  Sacred  Text,  so 
long  as  it  did  not  go  to  the  length  of  denying  the  canonicity 
of  any  one  of  the  Canonical  Books.  The  questions,  whether 
there  be  one  Isaiah  or  two — two  Zechariahs  or  three — 
who  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  who  wrote  the 
Pentateuch — whedier  Job  and  Jonah  be  historical  or  parabo- 
lical— ^whether  the  53rd  chapter  of  Isaiah  and  the  2nd  Psalm 
be  directly  or  indirectly  prophetic — what  are  the  precise 
limits  of  die  natural  and  preternatural — what  is  the  relative 
weight  of  internal  and  external  evidence — whether  the  Apoca- 
lypse refers  to  the  Emperor  Nero  or  the  Pope  of  Rome, — are 
determined  to  be  all  alike  open  to  all  clergymen  of  the  English 
Church.  In  the  course  of  the  pleadings  before  the  Privy 
Council,  two  of  the  five  remaining  charges  were  abandon^ 
by  the  prosecutors  themselves — one,  that  which  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  a  distinction  between  the  covenanted  and  iin- 
covenanted  mercies  of  God ;  the  other,  turning  on  a  phase  of 
the  controversy  on  Justification. 
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But  three  important  questions  were  still  left;  and^  although, 
as  the  Judicial  Committee  frequently  and  justly  observe,  all 
the  charges  on  which  they  were  called  to  pronounce  were 
contained  in  a  few  meagre  and  disjointed  sentences,  those 
few  meagre  sentences  did,  in  fact,  involve  the  settlement  of 
doctrines  containing  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  recent  con- 
troversy. 

The  first  question  raised  was  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England  on  the  Divine  authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 
The  Divine  authority  and  inspiration  were  admitted  by  both 
parties.*  But  the  doctrine  maintained  by  the  prosecutors,  and 
alleged  to  have  been  contradicted  by  the  appellants,  amounted 
to  this  (we  quote  the  perspicuous  language  in  which  it  is  drawn 
out  by  the  Judicial  Conunittee) : — *  Every  part  of  the  canonical 
^  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  upon  any  subject 
^  whatever,  however  unconnected  with  religious  faith  and  moral 

*  duty,  was  written  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.' 
The  doctrine  maintained  by  tiie  appellants  (a^ain  we  sum  up 
their  position  in  the  same  lucid  language)  is  this : — ^  The  Bible 

*  was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  that  has  ever  dwelt  and  still 
^  dwells  in  tiie  Church,  which  dwelt  also  in  tiie  Sacred  Writers  of 
^  Holy  Scripture,  and  which  will  aid  and  illuminate  the  minds  of 
'  those  who  read  Holy  Scripture,  trusting  to  receive  the  guidance 
'  and  assistance  of  that  Spirit.'  And  again,  that,  ^  inasmuch 
^  as  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  for  salvation 

*  from  the  revelations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  tiie  Bible  may  well  be 

*  denominated  "  Holy,"  and  said  to  be  "  the  Word  of  God," 

*  "  Grod's  Word  written,"  or  "  Holy  Writ "  '—yet  that  '  those 
'  terms  cannot  be  affirmed  to  be  clearly  predicated  of  every 
'  statement  and  representation  contained  in  every  part  of  the 

*  Old  and  New  Testament.' 

It  was  maintained  by  the  Court  that  the  doctrine  alleged  by 
the  prosecutors  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  was  not  found 
either  in  the  Articles  or  in  any  of  the  formularies  of  the 
Church,  and  that  the  doctrine  maintained  by  the  appellants 
was  not  contradicted  by  or  plainly  inconsistent  with  the  Articles 
or  formularies  which  the  accusers  alleged  against  them.     '  The 

*  framers  of  the  Articles  have  not  used  tiie  word  "  Inspiration  " 

*  as  applied  lo  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  nor  have  they  laid  down 

■  I     M  ■  1 1  _  --  .    -  f ■   ,        ,^ 

*  This  18  fully  acknowledged  by  one  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Essayists — the  Bishop  of  Gloncester — ^in  his  answer  to  them  in  the 

*  Aids  to  Faith'  (p.  404):  '  We  are  agreed  on  both  sides  that  there 

*  is  such  a  thing  as  Inspiration  in  reference  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
'  we  are  further  agreed  that  the  Scriptures  themselves  are  the  best 
'  sources  of  information  on  the  subject' 

VOL.  CXX.   NO.  CCXLT.  T 
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'  anything  as  to  the  fitness,  extent,  or  limits  of  that  operation 

*  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  caution  of  the  framers  of  our  Articles 
'  prohibits  our  treating  their  language  as  implying  more  than 
'  is  expressed ;  nor  are  we  warranted  iji  ascribing  to  them  oorol- 

*  lanes  expressed  in  new  forms  of  words,  involying  minute  and 

*  subtlt  matters  of  controversy.' 

The  two  remaining  charges  differed  from  that  which  we  have 
just  noticed,  in  that  they  relate  not  to  the  main  question  stirred 
by  the  appearance  of  the  volume  of  *  Essays  and  Reviews,* 
but  to  questions  which  were  hardly  thought  of  in  connexion 
with  this  peculiar  controversy,  and  were  only  brought  into  this 
trial  from  the  extreme  anxiety  of  the  prosecutors  to  leave  no 
sentence  or  phrase  unturned  which  could  by  any  possibility 
bring  the  appellants  within  reach  of  the  law. 

But  they  are  not  the  less  important  on  this  account.  One 
of  them  turned  on  a  hope  expressed  that,  at  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment, those  men  who  are  not  admitted  ito  happiness  may  be  so 
dealt  with  as  that  '  the  perverted  may  be  restored,'  and  ^  all, 
'both  small  and  great,  may  ultimately  find  a  refuge  in  the 

*  bosom  of  the  Universal  Parent.'  After  a  few  weighty  ail- 
ments, founded  on  the  well-known  ambiguity  of  the  original 
words  translated  by  the  English  word  *  everlasting,'  on  the 
Uberty  of  opinion  which  has  always  existed  without  restraint 
among  eminent  English  divines  on  this  subject,  and  on  the  omis- 
sion from  the  Original  Articles  of  1552  of  the  Forty-flecond  Ar- 
ticle, (which  condemned  the  doctrine,  that '  all  men  will  be  saved 
'  at  the  length,')  the  Judges  declare  that '  they  do  not  find  in  the 
'  formularies  any  such  distinct  declaration  of  our  Church  upon 
'  the  subject  as  to  require  them  to  condemn  as  penal  the  ex- 
'  pression  of  hope  by  a  clergyman,  that  even  the  ultimate 

*  pardon  of  the  wicked,  who  are  condemned  in   the  Day  of 

*  Judgment,  may  be  consistent  with  the  will  of  Almighty  God.' 

The  last  charge  to  be  noticed  was  that  extracted  from  an 
ambiguous  hint,  that  '  Justification  by  Faith  might  mean  the 

*  peace  of  mind  or  sense  of  Divine  approval  which  cornea  of 

*  trust  in  a  righteous  Gt)d^  rather  than  a  fiction  of  merit  by 
'  transfer.'  The  Judges  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  was  actually 
meant,  but  they  declare  that  the  important  Eleventh  Article 
— the  only  one  which  treats  directly  of  Justification  by  Faith, 

*  is  wholly  silent  as  to  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  being  trans- 

*  ferred  to  us ;  that,  therefore,  they  cannot  declare  it  to  be 
^  penal  for  a  clergyman  to  speak  of  merit  by  transfer  as  a  fiction, 

*  however  unseemly  that  word  may  be  when  used  in  connexion 

*  with  such  a  subject.' 

Such  was  this  famous  Judgment     The  Judges,  indeed,  stiU 
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maintained  a  prudent  reticence  on  the  design  luid  general 
tendency  of  the  book  called  *  Essays  and  Reviews,'  and  on  the 
effect  or  aim  of  the  whole  Essay  of  Dr.  Williams,  or  of  the  whole 
Essay  of  Mr.  Wilson.  They  even  in  one  passage  leave  the  im- 
pression that  they  concur  in  the  alarm  excited  by  the  appearance 
of  the  Yolume,  as  a  whole.  They  express  no  opinion  on  Ihe 
theological  merits  of  the  case.  But  every  particular  charge  of 
contravening  the  Formularies  of  the  Church,  was  by  the  Court 
of  Arches  or  by  the  Judicial  Committee  declared  to  be  un- 
tenable. Everything  had  been  staked  by  the  prosecuting  party 
on  the  issue  of  this  trial,  and  everything,  as  it  seemed,  was  lost. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  the  result  of  this  Judgment,  after 
its  first  stunning  effect,  should  have  been  a  widespread  panic. 
Those  who  remember  the  .Gorham  Judgment  will  call  to  mind 
all  the  same  features  of  alarm  i^nd  of  agitation.  There  was 
one  important  difference — that  whereas  in  the  Gorham  Judg- 
ment only  one  great  party  in  the  Church  was  aggrieved  at 
being  obliged  to  tolerate  its  adversary,  in  this  case  two  parties 
were  combined  against  a  third.  By  the  skilful  gtddance  of  the 
mysterious  oracle,  which  spoke  through  the  lips  of  our  respected 
contemporary  the  ^  Quarterly  Review,'  the  hypothesis  of  a  close 
alliance  founded  on  a  common  antipathy  to  persons  whom  bpth 
alike  dreaded  or  disliked  had  marvellously  succeeded.  And 
this  bond  of  union  which  had  been  formed  in  a  moment  q( 
triumph  was  tightened  by  the  sense  of  the  common  misery  of 
unexpected  defeat,  such  as  proverbially  unites  the  strangest 
bedfdlowB. 

But  what  the  opposition  to  the  recent  Judgment  thus 
gained  in  numerical  strength,  above  the  opposition  to  the 
Gorham  Judgment,  it  lost  in  force  and  consistency.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  struck  by  the  sincerity  and  conviction  with 
which  the  opponents  of  the  Gorham  Judgment  drew  up  the  Re- 
solutions respecting  the  doctrine  *  of  Baptismal  Regeneration, 
on  thje  maintenance  of  which,  as  they  supposed,  the  salvation 
of  die  English  Church  depended.  The  interest  of  those  Reso- 
lutions has  now  passed  by.  But  they  remain  as  a  monument 
of  what  could  be  said  and  done  by  a  party  which  knew  its 
own  mind,  and  could  act  freely,  without  regard  to  ulterior 
consequences. 

Far  other  was  the  conduct  of  the  allied  forces  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  anger  (tf  the  leaders,  the  alarm  of  the 
folIowCTs,  as  we  have  said,  was  indeed  extreme,  and,  we  doubt 


•  They  are  given  in  Dr.  Manning's  Let^r  on  *  The  Crown  in 
•^Counciv  P«  4. 
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not,  conscientious.  The  ecclesiastical  world  was  first  startled 
by  the  unwonted  apparition  of  a  letter  of  Dr.  Pusey  to  the 
editor  of  the  *  Record  *  newspaper,  calling  for  united  action 
against  the  ^recent  miserable,  soul-destroying  Judgment' 
Such  an  adhesion  to  a  journal  which  not  only  denounces  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  doctrines  which  he  and  his  party  have 
habitually  represented  as  essential  to  Christianity,  but  has  been 
conspicuous  even  amongst  its  own  partisans  for  its  reckless 
attacks  on  all  who  do  not  adopt  its  own  narrow  creed,  was,  no 
doubt,  a  significant  fact.  It  was  followed  almost  immediately 
by  a  meeting  hastily  called  in  the  Music  Hall  at  Oxford  (on 
occasion  of  a  Convocation  convened  to  determine  a  matter  of 
Academical  Examinations),  in  which,  amidst  much  confusion 
and  disorder,  a  conunittee  was  appointed  consisting  of  seven 
clergymen,  selected  from  the  extreme  sections  of  the  two 
aggrieved  parties  of  the  Church,  to  draw  up  a  protest  in  ac- 
cordance with  Dr.  Pusey's  letter. 

Before  the  results  of  their  labours  were  distinctly  made 
known  to  the  world,  another  event  occurred,  which  served  to 
show  the  passions  which  agitated  the  theological  mind.     The 
too  celebrated    vote  by  which   the  non-residents  of  Oxford 
threw  out  a  statute  for  the  endowment  of  its  most  eminent 
Professor   and  its   most   useful   Chair,    against  the   feelings 
of  the  vast  majority  of  residents,  and,  we  may  add,  of  the 
whole  intelligence  of  the  country,  including  even  Dr.  Pusey 
himself — ^was  ascribed,  and  justly  no  doubt,  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  leading  agitators,  and  of  the  clergy  who  acted  under 
the  terror  of  the  moment,  to  mark  their  displeasure  at  the  recent 
Tudgment  by  condemning  a  Professor  whose  opinions  could  only 
be  assailed  by  such  an  oblique  blow.     We  only  note  this  curious 
act  as  a  proof  of  the  vehemence  of  party  feeling  roused,  and  as 
forming  one  episode  of  the  irregular  warfare  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  clergy  has  been  led  to  wage  against  the  Judlg- 
ment  which  they  had  themselves  invoked.   Of  the  vote  itself  we 
need  say  no  more  than  to  refer  to  the   strong  expression  of 
public  opinion  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords,  during 
the  discussions  on  the  endowment  of  the  Greek  Professorship 
by  a  Canonry,  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  for  this  object 
generously  proposed  to  surrender,  with  the  view  of  rectifying 
this   acknowledged  wrong.     In  llie  face  of  the  severest  cen- 
sures, hardly  a  voice  was  raised  in  defence  of  the  vote  of  the 
University — not  a  Bishop  or  Archbishop  rose  to  vindicate  an 
act  which,  if  right  at  all,  required  the  most  positive  expression 
of  sympathy  from  the  Episcopal  Bench. 

Close  upon  this  act  of  *  wild  justice,'  or  *  injustice,*  followed 
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the  publication  of  the  Declaxation^  drawn  up  by  the  Oxford 
Committee.  It  was  sent  to  every  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland^  wim  an  adjuration  ^  for  the 
'  love  of  God,  and  out  of  duty  to  the  souls  of  men '  to  sign  it ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  every  influence — personal  and  social, 
spiritual  and  temporal — was  used  to  procure  signatures  to  it. 
We  are  unwilling  to  weaken,  by  any  words  of  our  own,  the 
weighty  judgment  pronounced  by  two  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  Episcopal  Order,  on  ^  this  melancholy  Declara- 

*  tion,'  to  which  signatures  have  been  obtained  *  by  a  kind  of 

*  moral  torture,'  and  *  in  a  way  quite  unworthy  of  the  character 
'  of  those   who  put  it  forth,   and  deserving  of  the  gravest 

*  reprobation.'  * 

We  do  not  call  in  question  the  sincerity  or  the  ability  of 
those  who  drew  up  this  Declaration.  The  sinister  appearance 
which  it  bears  was  the  almost  inevitable  result  of  their  em- 
barking on  an  impossible  enterprise.  They  wished  to  con- 
trovert and  contradict  what  Dr.  Pusey  had  called  ^  the  miserable 

*  and  soul-destroying  Judgment '  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
yet  they  were  unwilling — justly  unwilling — ^to  state  openly 
their  opposition  to  the  declared  law  of  the  Church.  Hence 
followed  the  palpable  absurdity  of  signatures  being  attached  to 
the  protest  against  the  Judgment  by  clergymen  who  confessed 
that  nothing  could  induce  tiiem  to  sign  it  if  it  were  meant  to 
contravene  the  Judgment,  or  who  made  it  a  special  condition 
of  signing  it  that  they  must  be  understood  not  to  impugn  the 
legal  correctness  of  the  Judgment.  They  wished  to  re-affirm  as 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  the  opinion  of  verbal  inspiration 
and  of  the  hopeless  torments  of  future  punishment,  which  the 
Judgment  had  declared  not  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
and  yet  they  did  not  venture  to  state  distinctly  what  that 
opinion  was.  Hence  came  forth  a  document,  of  which  the  in- 
tention indeed  was  manifest  from  the  language  of  its  framers  and 
the  occasion  of  its  publication,  but  of  which  the  language  was 
so  signally  ambiguous,  that,  but  for  its  obvious  intention,  it 
might  have  been  signed  by  those  against  whom  it  was  intended 
to  protest,  and  was  in  fact  signed  by  persons  who,  agreeing 
substantially  with  the  doctrines  which  the  Judgment  had  as^ 
serted,  yet  were  able,  under  the  cover  of  this  ambiguity,  to  give 

*  The  speeches  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  of  the  Bishop  of 
St  David's  in  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation,  as  reported  in  the 
'  Guardian '  of  April  27,  1864.  The  censures  of  the  latter  prelate 
were  pronounced,  indeed,  hypothetically — but  on  an  hypothesis,  the 
truth  of  which  would  unquestionably  be  granted  by  the  persons  of 
whom  he  was  speaking. 
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iheir  names  to  a  protest  really  aimed  against  themselves.  The 
painted  expression,  that  'the  Church  maintains  without  re- 

*  serve  or  qualification  the  inspiration  of  the  whole  Canonical 

*  Scriptures,'  was  explained  under  the  pressure  of  inquiry  to 
mean  that  signatures  might  be  given  by  those  who  did  make 
large  '  reserves  and  qual^cations '  in  the  inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture, provided  only  that  they  would  assert  their  belief  that 
the  Church  maintained  that  inspiration  (thus  qualified  and 
reserved)  bona  fide^  and  without  evasion.  The  Declaration 
was  intended  to  be  a  precise  test  against  heterodox  opinions ; 
yet  being  composed  by  two  contending  parties,  each  of  whom 
had  a  few  years  ago  believed  each  other  to  be  fundamentally 
heterodox,  it  had  to  be  so  framed  as  to  conceal  the  differences 
which  smouldered  imder  this  apparent  agreement.  The  High 
Church  framers  were  obliged  to  keep  out  of  view  their  belief 
in  the  Divine  authority  of  tradition,  and  of  the  Inspiration 
of  the  Apocrypha.  The  Low  Church  framers  were  obliged 
to  surrender  altogether  their  doctrine  of  imputed  righteous- 
ness and  transfer  of  merit  The  only  point  on  which  they  were 
really  at  one  with  each  other  was  that  of  endless  future  punish- 
ment, and  even  on  this  the  High  Church  party  were  obliged  to 
suppress  their,  own  solution  of  the  matter,  as  furnished  in  the 
Purgatorial  views  sanctioned  by  Tract  XC.  and  its  adherents. 

No  wonder  that  amidst  such  a  complication  of  difficulties,  the 
ambiguity  of  this  new  Fortieth  Article  far  exceeded  the  am- 
biguity even  of  the  celebrated  Thirty-nine,  to  which  it  was  to 
be  an  adjunct.     No  wonder  that,  '  though  unmistakable  in  its 

*  intention/  it  should  have  been  considered,  even  by  its  own 
admirers,  as  *  awkward  in  form,  construction,  and  language.'  * 
No  wonder  that  it  should  exhibit  in  its  vacillation  and  feeble- 
ness of  statement,  a  strong  contrast  to  the  decisive,  clear, 
and  vigorous  enunciation  of  the  High  Church  dogma  of  Bap- 
tismal Regeneration  to  which  we  just  now  referred,  before  the 
leaders  of  that  party  had  condescended,  for  the  sake  of  crushing 
a  common  antagonist,  to  dilute  their  strength  by  union  with 
their  own  mortal  foes.  *  I  have,'  writes  an  able  and  learned  eccle- 
siastic, *  another  sufiScient  reason  for  refusing  to  sign  the  De^ 
^  claration.     I  do  not  understand  it.     Or  rather,  since  it  may 

*  be  answered  that  this  is  my  misfortune,  I  must  venture  to 

*  say  that  I  understand  it  sufficiently  to  be  satisfied  that  it  is 

*  unintelligible.*  f 

♦  Quart.  Eev.,  April  1864,  p.  539. 

t  An  able  pamphlet  on  'The  Oxford  Declaration'  by  Robert 
Anchor  Thompson,  MA. 
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What  amount  of  authority  would  hang  on  even  the  most  dis- 
tisgnidied  names,  attached  to  such  a  nullity  as  this  document, 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  than 
whom  no  one  has  spoken  of  it  with  stronger  condemnation,  de- 
clares that  he  himself  could  have  subscribed  it,  if  taken  with  the 
qualifioatum  which  even  the  actual  subscribers  had  forced  upon 
die  framers.  What  amount  of  authority  hangs  on  the  names 
which  are  in  fact  attached  to  it,  we  will  presently  show.  The 
longer  the  catalogue  is,  the  more  it  calls  to  mind  the  memorable 
image  so  felicitously  applied  by  the  eminent  Prelate  whom 
we  have  just  cited :  '  I  cannot  *  consider  them  in  the  light  of 
'  so  many  ciphers  which  add  to  the  value  of  the  figures  which 
'  they  follow ;  but  I  consider  them  in  the  light  of  a  row  of 

*  figures  preceded  by  a  decimal  point,  so  that  however  far  the 
^  series  may  be  prolonged,  it  can  never  rise  to  the  value  of  a 

*  single  unit'     The  famous  slaughter  of  St  Ursula  and  her 
11,000  compamons  at  Cologne  has  been  by  modern  critics  re- 
solved into  the  misfortune  of  a  single  princess,  accompanied  by 
a  single  handmaid  named  Undecemilla ;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
apprehended  that  the  procession  of  the  11,000  clergy  would  in 
like  manner,  as  far  as  mere  authority  is  concerned,  resolve 
themselves  into  the  seven  names  which  headed  the  movement 
Indeed,  considering  the  extreme  ambiguity  of  the  document, 
and  the  powerful  inducements  to  sign  it,  brought  to  bear 
specially  on  the  younger  country  clergy,  the  number  is  less 
than  we  should  have  expected.     A  moment's  reflection  will 
elucidate  the  real  value  even  of  the  signatures  thus  obtained. 
Cvery  one  will  acknowledge  that  on  matters  requiring  so  much 
thought,   study,   and   experience  of  life,  the  opinion  of  the 
Academical  and  Metropolitan  clergy  would  far  outweigh  that 
of  the  rural  clergy.     The  opinion  of  those  who  preside  over 
onr  seats  of  education  and  of  the  most  learned   dignitaries 
both   in  the  cathedrals  and  the  universities  would  outweigh 
them  all.     What  is  the  actual  case  ?     We  believe,  in  point  of 
fact,  that  out  of  the  London  clergy,  the  signatures  amount  only 
to  one  third ;  out  of  the  Professors  at  Oxford,  nine,  of  those 
at  Cambridge,  one  only,  have  signed;  out  of  the  thirty  English 
deans,  eight  only ;  out  of  all  the  head  masters  of  our  public 
schools,  two  only  ;  out  of  the  fifty  clerical  contributors  to  the 
Siblical  Dictionary  only  six  names  appear  attached  to  a  docu- 
ment so  sternly  requiring  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  Sacred 
Volume ;  and  in  spite  of  the  system  of  terrorism  set  on  foot 
in   the  country  districts,  there  are  still  more  than  half  the 

*  Gaardian  Newspaper,  April  27, 1864. 
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clergy  who  have  stood  aloof  altogether,  and  when  the  document 
was  presented  at  Lambeth,  only  four  out  of  the  twenty-eight 
Bishops  could  be  found  to  lend  their  countenance  to  its  formal 
reception. 

The  next  attempt  of  the  defeated  party  was  to  attack 
their  opponents  by  a  condemnation  in  the  Convocation  of  the 
Province  of  Canterbury — ^a  measure  of  doubtful  legality,  which 
goes  far  to  justify  the  apprehensions  excited  by  the  past  history 
and  the  recent  proceedings  of  that  body.  Convocation  consists,  as 
our  readers  are  aware,  of  two  Houses, — the  Upper  containing  the 
Archbishop  and  Bishops  of  the  Southern  Province,  the  Lower 
containing  the  representatives  of  the  different  dioceses  and 
chapters^  as  well  as  the  Deans  and  Archdeacons  of  the  same 
province.  In  both  Houses,  the  question  of  this  condemnation 
was  debated  with  an  animation  and  vigour,  imequalled  since 
the  revival  of  the  body  twelve  years  ago.  In  the  Upper 
House,  the  discussion  called  forth  those  remarkable  speeches 
of  the  Bishops  of  London  and  St.  David's,  which  we  have 
already  quoted.  In  spite  of  their  energetic  remonstrances, 
backed  by  the  moderate  and  judicious  support  of  the  Bishops 
of  Lichfield,  Lincoln,  and  Ely,  it  was  determined  by  the  cast- 
ing vote  of  the  Primate,  that  a  Committee  should  be  appointed 
to  revive  the  dying  embers  of  the  controversy,  and  the  result 
was  a  general  censure  of  the  book,  in  which  the  Lower  House 
waa  invited  to  express  its  concurrence.  It  was  evidently  ex- 
pected that  this  censure  would  be  carried  by  a  stroke  of  hand 
without  discussion.  A  vote  of  thanks  and  approval  was  pro- 
posed, even  before  the  Report  had  been  read,  on  which  the  act 
of  condemnation  was  founded,  and  was  pressed  on  the  Lower 
House  with  all  the  impassioned  eagerness  natural  in  those  who 
thought  that  the  salvation  of  the  Church  depended  on  the 
repudiation,  by  whatever  means,  of  the  obnoxious  opinions 
which  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  had  acquitted.  But  in- 
stead of  submission,  there  came  the  most  determined  resistance, 
which  the  Lower  House  has  in  these  latter  days  offered 
to  their  episcopal  brethren  of  the  Upper  House.  At  every 
turn  the  Synodical  Condenmation  was  opposed  by  Deans, 
Archdeacons,  Canons, — on  every  conceivable  ground,  of  jus- 
tice, decorum,  precedent,  law,  reason,  and  charity, —  by  argu- 
ments which  were,  in  great  part,  conceded  by  their  opponents^ 
who,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  listened  to  these  unpalateable 
truths  with  a  praiseworthy  forbearance  and  courtesy.  But 
to  minds  already  pledged  to  condemn  before  they  heard,  and 
determined  to  condemn  despite  of  whatever  they  could  hear, 
argument  was  addressed  in  vain.   The  censure  passed,  in  spite 
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of  the  resistance  of  a  powerful  minority.  ^  For  the  sake  of  re- 
'  pudiating  these  opinions/  it  was  said,  *  we  must  sacrifice  all 
^  minor  considerations.'  ^  All  minor  considerations/  replied  one 
of  the  speakers  in  language  worthy  alike  of  his  sacred  profes- 
sion and  of  his  own  high  character,  '  I  would  sacrifice  for  such 

*  an  object.     But  not  "  the  minor  considerations  "  of  justice, 

*  mercy,  and  truth.'  It  was  urged  still  more  emphatically, 
^  All  liiat  has  been  said  against  the  Judgment  is  true.  It  is 
'  ambiguous,  indiscriminate,  unfair.  But  the  men  have  been 
'  acquitted  by  the  highest  legal  Court ;  and  hanged  they  must 

*  be — and  if  they  cannot  be  hanged  by  Law,  they  shall  be 
'  hanged  by  Lynch  Law.'  This  outspoken  sentiment  of  one  of 
the  most  respected  and  straightforward  of  the  supporters  of 
the  censure,  expressed,  in  fact,  the  sentiments  of  nearly  all : 
and  in  the  uncompromising  determination,  which  it  implied, 
to  secure  victims  at  any  cost,  we  are  reminded  of  the  passage 
in  Holy  Writ  which  Archbishop  Whately  used  to  give  as  the 
best   example  of  the  dogged   pertinacity   of  mistaken   zeal : 

*  We  will  have  no  silver  nor  gold  of  Saul,  nor  of  his  house. 
^ .  .  •  Let  seven  men  of  his  sons  be  delivered  unto  us,  and  we 

*  will  hang  them  up  unto  the  Lord  in  Gibeah  of  Saul.' 

With  the  close  of  these  proceedings  in  Convocation,  in  all 
probability  this  long  controversy  will  have  reached  its  conclu- 
sion— and  the  thrice  slain  and  thrice  revived  book,  which  has 
cost  such  oceans  of  gall,  will  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  quiet — 
and  the  Protests  and  Declarations  and  Synodicad  Judgments 
will  pass  with  it  into  the  same  grave,  as  that  to  which  during 
the  last  two  hundred  years  have  descended  so  many  other  Pro- 
tests against  imaginary  dangers  which  have  themselves  passed 
away  in  like  manner. 

But  what  happily  will  not  pass  away,  will  be  the  permanent 
blessings  bestowed  on  the  Church  and  country  by  this  timely 
decision  of  the  highest  Court  of  Appeal.  And  first,  let  us 
clearly  ascertain  its  legal  efiect.  The  Judicial  Committee,  on 
this  occasion  as  always,  has  distinctly  laid  down  that 

*  This  Court  has  no  jarisdiction  or  authority  to  settle  matters  of 
faith,  or  to  determine  what  ought  in  any  particular  to  be  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Its  duty  extends  only  to  the  considera- 
tion of  that  which  is  by  law  established  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  upon  the  true  and  legal  construction  of  her 
Articles  and  Formularies.* 

This  in  fact  is  the  highest  point  to  which  any  authority  in 
any  existing  Church,  at  least  any  existing  Protestant  Church, 
can  attain.  Individual  bishops,  individual  theologians,  naay 
declare  their  own  belief  as  to  the  truth,  or  the  theological 
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importance  of  any  particular  doctrine.  But  not  any  bishop, 
nor  all  the  bishops  together,  even  if  they  had  tlie  legal  power, 
can  authoritatively  do  more  than  declare  as  binding  that  which 
is  already  incorporated  in  the  Formularies,  unless  they  make  or 
procure  to  be  made  a  new  law  to  increase  or  to  diminish  the  stock 
of  the  existing  legal  doctrines.  Even  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  Pope  himself,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  does 
not  pretend  to  any  larger  power  than  to  enforce  dogmas  already 
received  by  the  Church,  or  to  sdve  a  new  lesral  sanction  (as  in 
llie  case  of  the  Immaculate  Conception)  to  L  opinion  floating 
in  the  minds  of  men,  but  hitherto  unauthorised  by  any  such 
formal  sanction.  The  Judicial  Committee,  acting  in  the  name 
of  the  Sovereign  and  under  the  authority  of  the  Legislature, 
has  had  this  charge  entrusted  to  it ;  and  for  this  purpose  its 
decision,  until  repealed,  becomes  at  once  the  law  of  the  Church. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Western  ecclesiastics,  with  that 
impatience  of  the  civil  power  which  they  have  inherited  from 
the  Roman  clergy,  should  be  unwilling  to  acknowledge  this 
exercise  of  the  Royal  Supremacy.  We  regret  to  see  that  even 
the  two  Primates  who  concurred  in  the  larger  part  of  the 
Judgment,  have  given  some  countenance  to  the  insubordination 
of  their  flocks  against  the  constituted  authority  of  the  Church. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  in  a  Pastoral  Letter,  marked 
indeed  by  that  union  of  gentleness  and  dignity  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  Primate's  temper  and  so  worthy  of  his  high 
position,  lent  his  authority  to  a  course  which,  if  consistently 
followed  out,  would  place  the  Church  of  England  outside  the 
law,  and  in  opposition  to  the  law.  The  very  essence  of  an 
Establishment  is,  that  the  leading  tenets  of  the  Church,  and 
the  rights  of  all  its  members,  are  defined  by  law,  and  not 
otherwise.  To  deny  these  rights  or  tenets,  or  to  assert  otiiers, 
is,  in  fact,  to  dissent^  and  to  raise  a  schismatical  standard 
of  orthodoxy,  not  recognised  by  the  law  at  all,  and  expressly 
rejected  by  the  Court  which  interprets  the  law.  The  Arch- 
bishop is  himself  extra  legem  when  he  takes  upon  himself  to 
assert  that  doctrines  are  necessarily  held  by  the  Church  of 
England,  which  it  has  been  expressly  decided  by  the  Sovereign 
and  Head  of  the  Church,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Councillors  of  whom  the  Archbishop  was  himself 
one,  are  not  necessary  to  be  so  held. 

The  same  irregular  course  of  proceeding  has  been  followed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  He  is  reported  to  have  stated 
in  a  public  speech*  that,  whilst  the  Judgment  of  the  Judicial 

•  Speech  at  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  on  May  2nd,  1864. 
(^Guardian  Newspaper,  May  11,  1864.) 
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Committee  h^  '  some  shadow  of  colour  from  authority ' — ^  the 

*  real  authority  of  the  Church  of  England  is  the  voice  of  the 

*  clergy  of  the  Church  of  "  England.^' '  He  must  surely  have 
forgotten  that  there  are  solemn  declarations  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  the  effect  that,  not  the  voice  of  its  clergy,  but  the 
Crown  (that  is  the  Law)  is  supreme  over  all  cases,  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  civil.  He  must  have  forgotten  that  the  first  Act  for 
the  Uniformity  of  Common  Prayer  and  Worship  in  the  Church 
is  the  (mly  Act  that  ever  passed  through  Parliament  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  spiritual  peers.*  He  must  have  forgotten 
that  in  a  yBt  more  important  Act  of  the  same  momentous  period 
—  the  only  Act  which  declares  what  heresy  is — ^the  sole  au- 
thority in  this  realm  to  which  it  assigns  the  adjudication  of 
this  question,  is  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  (not  by  the 
judgment,  but)  with  the  assent  of  thef  clergy  in  Convocation. 
He  must  have  forgotten  that,  even  in  the  Church  of  Home, 
as  we  have  just  observed,  so  dangerous  a  doctrine  has  never 
been  openly  avowed,  as  that  the  opinion,  even  though  unani- 
mous, of  the  clergy  on  any  given  question  is  the  real  authority 
of  the  Church.  The  opinion  of  the  Inunaculate  Conception 
was  held,  as  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  has  well  pointed  out, 
with  at  least  as  much  unanimity  amongst  the  Roman  Catholio 
clergy  as  the  opinion  of  verbal  inspiration  is  by  the  English 
clergy  at  this  moment — yet  it  was  never  received  as  a  dogma 
till  it  had  received  the  legal  sanction  of  the  highest  court  of 
appeal  in  that  Church,  on  December  8,  1850. 

The  Archbishop,  however,  has  defended  this  position  in  a 
more  temperate  statement  put  forth  in  a  Pastoral,  addressed  to 
the  Northern  province. 

He  there  takes  a  distinction  between  the  Judgment  deli- 
vered by  the  Lords  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  and  the  Report 
and  Order  of  Her  Majesty  founded  upon  it ;  he  asserts  that 

*  the  so-called  Judgment  is  a  statement  for  the  guidance  of  the 

*  suitors  and  the  public  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  advice 

*  to  the  Crown  will  be  based,  which  statement  never  reaches 

*  the  Crown  at  all ;  and  that  the  Report  to  the  Crown  happily 

*  ODoits  the  grounds  of  the  advice,  and  confines  itself  to  briefly 

*  advising  what  the  Judgment  should  be.'  Hence  he  infers 
that,  however  binding  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  Queen 
may  be  on  the  conscience  of  the  subject  and  on  the  law 
of  the  Church,  this  authority  does  not  ajttach  to  the  reasons  on 
which  that  order  is  founded,  but  merely  to  the  formal  act  of 


*  Stat  1  Eliz.  c.  2.  8S.  3,  15.     All  the  bishops  present  dissented. 
f  Stat  1  Eliz.  c.  I.  8.  36. 
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the  Sovereign  in  these  suits.  Some  colour  has  been  given  to 
this  extraordinary  doctrine  by  the  tenor  of  a  legal  opinion 
emanating  from  the  very  high  authority  of  Sir  Roundell 
Palmer  and  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  who  appear  to  have  held 
that,  although  it  might  be  a  breach  of  the  Oath  of  Supremacy 
to  impugn  the  Queen's  Order  in  Council,  the  reasons  assigned 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Judicial  Committee  for  their  Report  are 
not  entitled  to  the  same  measure  of  deference.  So  that  the 
Chutch  and  the  country  would  be  left  in  this  absurd  predica- 
ment— that  the  formal  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church  in  England  should  be  unassailable,  but  that  the 
grounds  on  which  that  judgment  rests  may  be  impugned  and 
rejected  altogether!  What  would  the  Archbishop  have  said 
if  the  judgment  of  the  Lords  had  gone  the  other  way  ?  If  the 
appellants,  for  example,  had  been  acquitted  on  technical 
grounds  alone,  while  the  opinions  expressed  in  their  writings  had 
been  condemned  with  all  the  rigour  of  archiepiscopal  censures : 
should  we  then  have  been  told  that  the  decision  of  the  Crown 
was  alone  final  and  decisive,  and  that  the  reasoning  by  which 
that  advice  was  justified  may  be  set  aside  by  the  private  judg- 
ment of  any  individual  ?  We  undertake  to  show  that  these 
propositions  are  wholly  opposed  to  the  direct  language  of  the 
Statutes,  and  to  the  broadest  and  most  elementary  principles  of 
jurisprudence. 

The  3rd  section  of  the  Privy  Council  Act  (3  &  4  Will.  IV. 
cap.  41)  enacts 

*  That  all  appeals  to  His  Majesty  in  Council  shall  be  referred  by 
His  Majesty  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
that  such  appeals,  causes,  and  matters  shall  be  heard  by  the  Judicial 
Committee,  and  a  Report  or  Recommendation  thereon  shall  be  made 
to  His  Majesty  in  Council,  for  his  decision  as  heretofore  in  the  same 
manner  and  form  as  has  been  heretofore  the  custom  with  respect  to 
matters  referred  by  His  Majesty  to  the  whole  of  his  Privy  Council 
or  a  Committee  thereof  (the  nature  of  such  Report  or  Recommen' 
dation  being  always  stated  in  open  Court).* 

This  statement  of  '  the  nature  of  the  Report  or  Recom- 
^  mendation '  made  by  the  Lords  of  the  Conunittee  is  what  is 
conmionly  called  '  the  Judgment.'  It  sets  forth,  as  is  directly 
required  by  law,  the  nature  of  the  advice  on  which  the  Crown 
is  recommended  to  act,  or,  in  other  words,  the  grounds  of  fact 
or  of  law  on  which  the  decision  rests.  The  Report  of  the 
Conunittee  is  based  on  this  statement  just  as  much  as  the 
Order  of  the  Sovereign  is  based  on  the  Report;  they  are 
three  inseparable  portions  of  the  same  judicial  act,  each  of 
which  is  indispensable  to  give  force  and  validity  to  the  other 
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two.  In  approving  the  Keport  and  ordering  it  to  be  carried 
into  execution,  the  Queen  approves  and  adopts  the  reasons  on 
which  the  recommendation  relies,  for  if  the  Queen  were  not 
advised  to  adopt  the  premises,  it  would  be  an  absurdity  and  an 
injustice  to  adopt  the  conclusions.  As  for  the  assertion  of  the 
Archbishop,  that  the  *  statement  never  reaches  the  Crown  at 
'  all,*  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  remark  that  it  is 
made  without  the  slightest  support  of  evidence  or  authority. 
But  we  may  add,  that  the  final  approval  of  the  Report  does 
not  rest  solely  with  the  Sovereign  m  person.  The  words  of 
the  Order  are  ^  Her  Majesty,  having  taken  the  said  Keport  into 
'  consideration,  was  pleased  by  and  with  the  advice  of  her  Privy 

*  Council  to  approve  thereof; '  that  is  to  say,  the  Queen  is 
advised  by  her  ministers  at  a  Council  held  in  her  own  presence, 
to  adopt  the  recommendation  made  by  the  Judicial  Committee, 
and  to  give  it  the  sanction  of  her  supreme  authority. 

It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  argue  that  in  every  decision 
of  every  Court  of  Law,  but  more  especially  in  the  decisions  of 
high  Courts  of  Appeal,  the  law  itseli  is  to  be  found  laid  down 
in  the  terms  of  the  Judgment,  and  not  in  the  formal  expressions 
of  the  Decree.  Take,  for  example,  a  simple  decree  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  '  that  this  Bill  be  dismissed  with  costs ; ' 
will  anyone  in  his  senses  contend  that  as  this  form  of  decree 
'  happily  omits  the  ground '  of  the  order,  the  considerations  by 
which  the  Judge  has  arrived  at  this  conclusion  are  not  binding  ? 
And  this  may  be  said  to  be  even  more  peculiarly  the  case  in  the 
Privy  Council ;  because  the  Judgments  delivered  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  are  not,  as  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  opinions  of  individual  peers,  but  the  collective  opinion  and 
recommendation  of  the  whole  Committee.  These  Judgments  are 
not,  in  fact,  the  production  of  any  single  hand ;  they  are  revised 
by  every  member  of  the  Board ;  in  this  very  case  of  *  Essays 

*  and  Reviews,'  repeated  meetings  of  the  Committee  were  held 
for  this  purpose,  at  which  the  two  Archbishops  were  present. 
The  question  is  not  what  are  the  individual  opinions  of  the 
several  members  of  the  Committee,  but  what  is  the  collective 
advice  to  be  tendered  by  the  Committee  as  a  body  to  the 
Sovereign.  This  it  is  that  gives  to  the  Judgments  of  the 
Privy  Council  their  high  authority.  In  no  other  Court  in  this 
realm  are  Judgments  prepared  with  the  same  amount  of  caution 
and  collective  weight ;  and  to  leave  that  weight  unimpaired, 
it  is  expressly  provided  by  one  of  the  standing  rules  of  the 
Council,  that  ^  no  publication  is  afterwards  to  be  made  by  any 
'  man  how  the  particular  voices  and  opinions  went ' — a  rule  of 
the  greatest  value  to  a  tribunal  thus  constituted. 
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It  is  of  some  importance  to  insist  on  this  point,  and 
to  remove  the  misapprehension  which  the  Northern  Pastoral 
is  calculated  to  excite,  because  this,  and  no  other,  is  tlie  mode 
in  which  the  Queen's  supremacy  over  the  Church  can  be 
exercised ;  without  this  judicial  machinery  it  would  be  purely 
nugatory.  The  Queen's  supremacy  means  the  supremacy  of 
the  law  in  the  Church.*  When  by  the  Act  of  the  first  year  of 
Elizabeth  the  pre-eminence  and  jurisdiction  spiritual  and  eccle- 
siastical was  reannexed  to  the  Crown,  it  was  provided  that  the 
kings  or  queens  of  this  realm  should  have  authority  to  name 
commissioners  to  exercise  this  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  The 
appeals  formerly  addressed  to  Rome  lay  to  tiie  King  in  Chan- 
cery, that  is  to  the  Court  of  Delegates ;  and  it  deserves  notice, 
that  if  this  jurisdiction  had  not  been  transferred  in  1832  to  the 
King  in  Council,  the  Delegates  alone  would  have  decided  the 
very  causes  now  under  discussion.  But  it  is  a  far  more  decorous 
and  constitutional  arrangement  io  vest  iu  the  judicial  portion 
of  the  Privy  Council  the  duty  of  advising  and  gwding  the 
Crown  in  the  exercise  of  this  branch  of  its  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity. By  a  subsequent  Act,  the  prelates,  being  Privy  Coun- 
cillors, were  added  to  the  Court,  and  are  bound  in  this  capacity 
to  tender  their  advice  to  their  Sovereign.  Unless  it  be  con- 
tended that  an  irreconcilable  difference  is  to  prevail  between 
the  theological  opinions  of  the  episcopate  and  the  propositions 
of  theology  legally  established  by  the  articles  and  formularies 
of  the  Church  of  England — so  that  the  Sovereign  is  to  be 
assailed  by  the  terrors  of  heresy  on  the  one  hand,  and  bound 

-* —  —  -  -  -  . — _     ^— |—  ^ ,  ■ 

*  The  words  of  the  Act  (1  Eliz.  cap.  1  sect.  17)  are  important: 
'  that  all  such  jurisdictions,  privileges,  superiorities  and  pre-eminences 
'  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical,  as  by  any  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical 
^person  or  authority  hath  heret^ore  been,  or  may  lawfully  be 
'  exercised  or  used,  for  the  visitation  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  and 
'  persons,  and  for  Reformation,  order,  and  correction  of  the  same, 
'  and  of  all  manner  of  errors,  heresies,  schisms,  abases,  offenee% 

*  contempts,  and  enormities,  shall  for  ever  by  authority  of  this 

*  present  Parliament  be  uniUd  and  annexed  to  the  Imperial  Crown 

*  of  this  RealmJ  It  is  really  incredible  that  with  this  dear  and 
explicit  law  before  their  eyes,  men  should  in  these  days  be  found  to 
advocate,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  desirable  or  possible,  the  revival  of 
the  ancient  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  they  are  radically  opposed  to  the  whole  polity  of  England 
since  the  Reformation.  Indeed,  in  England  a  Bishop  can  exercise 
no  jurisdiction  save  by  resort  to  Ecclesiastical  tribunals,  and  so 
jealous  has  the  law  been  on  this  matter,  that  a  Bishop  may  be  com- 
pelled to  appoint  his  Chancellor,  on  whom  devolves  the  jarisdictioii. 
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by  strict  legal  obligations  on  the  other — it  is  not  easy  to  devise 
any  safer  mode  of  dealing  with  these  disputes. 

Any  attempt — such  as  that  advocated  in  a  contemporary 
journal — to  remove  the  Bishops  from  the  Judicial  Committee^ 
would  be  a  direct  slight  on  the  Episcopal  order,  as  though 
they  were  incapable  of  taking  a  calm  and  judicial  view  of  what 
under  any  circumstances  must  be  a  legal  and  not  a  theological 
question.  And  it  would  also  directly  tend  to  encourage-  that 
mischievous  separation  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers, 
which  it  has  been  the  object  of  all  wise  statesmanship  to  con* 
ciliate,  and  which  the  whole  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  expressed  in  its  formal  acts,  and  defended  by  its 
greatest  writers — by  Hooker,  Selden,  Burke,  Hallam,  and 
Coleridge — has  hitherto  tended  to  bind  together  in  indissoluble 
union.  We  have  not  cited  the  proceedings  of  Convocation  for 
the  sake  of  pointing  any  inference  against  the  permission  wisely 
conceded  by  the  Crown  for  the  exercise  of  speech  in  the  English 
Convocation.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  that  these  proceedings 
furnish  an  additional  proof  of  its  use  as  a  safety-valve  for  the 
free  expression  and  collision  of  opinion  amongst  the  clergy. 
But  we  do  think  that  they  show  conclusively  what  amount  of 
justice  and  moderation  might  be  expected  if -(in  the  words  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York)  *  the  voice  of  the  clergy  is  really   the 

*  voice  of  the  Church  of  England,' — ^if,  as  was  claimed  by  one 
of  the  disputants  m  Convocation,  ^  the  House  of  Convocation 

*  was  really  the  highest  Court  of  Appeal '  in  the  Church. 
We  have  learned  from  these  proceedings  to  know  that  ^the 
«.  minor  considerations' — of  justice  and  equity — ^woidd  go  at 
once  to  the  wall;  that  accused  parties  would  be  condemned 
without  being  heard;  that  condemnations  for  opinions  ex- 
pressed vrith  impunity  by  others  would  be  passed  against  them, 
without  any  definite  statement  of  that  wherein  their  offence 
consisted. 

In  the  presence  of  such  dangers,  we  cannot  but  observe  with 
regret  and  surprise  that  some  distinguished  laymen,  as  well 
as  clerg}rmen,  have  signed  an  address  to  the  two  Primates, 
expressing  their  deep  gratitude  for  the  Pastorals  on  which 
we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  animadvert.  But  our  regret,  if  not 
our  surprise,  is  greatly  diminished  by  the  reflection  that,  unless 
it  means  to  express  a  concurrence  in  the  opinions  of  these 
Pastorals  (which  one  of  the  most  respectable  subscribers  has 
openly  repudiated),  this  pompous  address  means  absolutely 
nothing.  It  asserts  merely  that  the  subscribers  believe  in  the 
Christian  Faith,  and  it  asserts  this  in  terms  so  general,  that 
not  only  aU  members  whosoever  of  the  English  Church,  but  all 
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i)er8ons  professing  the  Christian  Faith  at  all — Roman  Catho- 
lics, Quakers,  and  Unitarians — ^might  equally  have  adopted  the 
language  used.  It  is  strange  that  persons  of  such  exalted 
station  should  wish  to  receive,  or  should  consent  to  sign  a  docu- 
ment which  either  exposes  itself  to  the  grave  charge  of  saying 
one  thing  and  meaning  another,  or  else  is  entirely  futile.  We 
trust  that  in  the  freedom  of  our  remarks  on  documents  which 
profess  to  speak  rather  the  individual  sentiments  than  the 
authorised  judgment  of  these  high  dignitaries,  we  have  said 
nothing  inconsistent  with  our  respect  for  their  great  offices  and 
their  private  worth.  And  we  are  thankful  to  know,  that  if  the 
two  Primates  have  suffered  themselves  for  a  moment  to 
be  led  into  an  apparent  opposition  to  the  law,  and  an  ap- 
parent acquiescence  in  these  questionable  compliments,  the 
sounder  feeling  of  the  English  Church  has  found  its  expression 
in  the  Bishop  of  London.  He  may  rest  satisfied  with  the 
assurance  that  his  just  and  courageous  conduct  on  this  occasion 
has  won  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  thousands  whose  voice 
will  never  reach  him ;  and  we  trust  that  in  the  blessings  which 
will  descend  on  his  labours  for  the  good  of  his  great  diocese, 
he  will  re<Seive  an  ample  compensation  for  his  preference  of  the 
more  important,  because  more  difficult  post,  which  he  so 
worthily  fills,  to  the  more  dignified  see  which  he  left  vacant 
for  his  younger  brother  of  York. 

Such  being  the  legal  character  of  the  Judgment,  there  remains 
still  the  important  question,  what  are  the  advantages  which 
will  accrue  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of 
the  Christian  faith  itself,  from  the  whole  situation  in  which 
it  leaves  the  doctrines  at  issue  ? 

When  the  Spartan  general  Brasidas,  within  the  besieged  city 
of  Amphipolis,  looked  out  on  the  approaching  enemy,  his  keen 
eye  caught  through  the  gates  the  sight  of  the  uncertain  de- 
sultory movement  of  the  troops  without.  *  The  day  is  ours,' 
he  exclaimed — ^  I  see  the  shaking  of  the  spears.'  We,  too, 
have  seen  ^  the  shaking  of  the  spears.'  The  resistance  to  the 
Judgment,  formidable  as  it  may  appear  at  first  sight,  is  reaUy 
an  acquiescence  in  it  The  unsteady  vacillating  motion  which 
has  marked  the  advance  of  the  phalanx  shows  that  the  alarm 
and  the  animosity  engendered  has  no  deep  seat  in  the  con- 
victions of  the  Church  and  the  nation,  but  will  pass  away 
when  the  real  merits  of  the  case  are  more  fully  appreciated. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  state  clearly  the  nature  of  the 
Judgment  and  the  close  of  the  legal  process,  which  has  wound 
up  the  long  personal  controversy  of  the  last  three  years;  but 
God  forbid  that  we  should  regard  it  as  the  triumph  of  a  party. 
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In  civil  wars  there  are  no  triumphs ;  and  in  this  case,  so  far  as 
it  is  a  triumph  at  all,  it  is  a  triumph,  not  of  a  party  but  of  the 
whole  Church,  in  which  we  are  convinced,  that,  sooner  or  later, 
the  whole  Church  will  thankfully  acquiesce. 

Cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the  three  questions  on  which  the 
Privy  Council  were  caUed  to  decide.  It  is  now  declared  to  be 
no  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  that  *  every  part  of  the 

*  Bible  is  inspired,  or  is  the  Word  of  God.' ,  Surely  this  is  the 
actual  doctrine  of  every  intellis^ent  and  devout  Christian,  who 
has  not  committed  tximself  irret^evably  to  the  narrow  tnu^mele 
of  a  school.  *  Inspired'  in  the  general  sense  in  which  our 
Liturgy  uses  the  word,  in  the  only  passages  where  it  uses  the 
word  at  aU — *  inspired,'  with  a  pecuUar  fullness  by  the  Divine 
Spirit,  by  whose  inspiration  every  good  thought  comes  into  the 
heart  of  man — ^in  tiiis  sense,  the  Bible*,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 

*  inspired '  from  Genesis  to  Revelations.  *  The  Word  of  God ' 
it  is,  in  the  same  general  sense,  as  containing  the  Divine  re- 
velation ;  as  we  speak  of  a  church  as  *  the  House  of  God,'  or  a 
prophet  as  ^the  Man  of  God.'  In  this  wide  and  obvious  sense  it 
is  used  occasionally  for  the  Bible  in  our  Formularies.  But  in 
order  to  give  to  this  general  sense  of  inspiration,  and  this  general 
application  of  the  phrase  *the  Word  of  God'  a  meaning 
which  shall  contravene  the  position  declared  by  the  Judg- 
ment to  be  admissible  within  the  Church  of  England,  the 
two  phrases  have  been  extended  to  mean  the  exact  and  literal 
truth  of  every  verse  of  the  Bible,  indeed  we  fear  that  we  must 
add,  every  verse  of  the  Received  Text  of  the  Authorised 
Version.  For  unless  it  means  this,  the  dreaded  alternative 
which  is  put  forth  by  the  opponents  of  the  Judgment  meets 
us  at  every  turn — namely,  that  *  there  is  no  touchstone  which 

*  shall  test  for  us  whether  a  given  passage  is  part  of  the  Word 

*  of  God  or  of  the  word  of  man  therewith  entangled.' 

This  alternative  is  put  forward  in  these  express  words  even 
in  so  grave  a  document  as  the  Pastoral  of  the  Northern  Pri- 
mate. But  in  actual  fact  it  is  accepted  by  hardly  any  educated 
man.  The  Pastoral  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  allows 
an  unquestioned  right  of  rejecting   spurious  passages.     The 

*  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  in  one  passa<;e  of  his  letter  to 
the  *  Record '  this  general  sense  of  inspiration,  as  given  in  the  Judg- 
ment, is  adopted  by  Dr.  Pusey  as  '  expressing  oar  common  faith.'  O 
j»  sic  omnia  !  It  is  as  if  for  a  moment  the  free  generous  spirit  which 
breathed  through  his  earlier  work  on  German  Theology  had  again 
taken  possession  of  a  mind  too  widely  and  deeply  learned,  to  submit, 
without  a  struggle,  to  the  trammels  of  the  modern  schools  of  though  t, 
with  which  he  has  allowed  himself  of  late  to  be  shackled. 
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^  touchstone '  which  rejects  the  vorse  of  the  Three  Witaeaaes  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  '  the  verifying  faculty  '  of  Bibhcal 
priticism ;  and  unless  each  single  word  of  the  Authorised  Text 
IS  protected  by  the  law  from  criticism,  each  student  of  the 
sacred  text  must  apply,  and  does  apply,  that  touchstone  for 
himself.  The  ^  Quarterly  Reviewer,'  *  who  appears  to  speak 
with  all  but  episcopal  authori^,  has  no  scruple  in  applying 
the  touchstone  further  stilL  ^  Christianity,'  he  says, '  no  more 
^  looks  to  the  Bible  for  scientific  teaching  than  it  searches 
'  for  the  Articles  of  the  Faith  in  Algebra.'  '  Nothing  is  less  to 
^  be  encouraged  than  the  nervous  shrinking  from  the  discovery 
^  <^  the  truth  which  marks  some  feeble  religionists,  unless, 
^  indeed,  it  be  the  fussy  anxiety  with  which  others  rush  eagerly 
^  about  to  invent  schemes  for  the  hasty  reconciliation  of  every 
^  seeming  contradiction,'  &c.     He  condemns  '  passionate  asser- 

*  tions  of  the  absolute  verbal  inspiration  of  the  sacred  text»  which, 
^  in  fact,  exclude  altogether  the  human  element,  and  hazard 
^  the  truth  of  Revelation  cm  the  correctness  of  Biblical  state- 
^  ments  as  to  science  and  history.'  He  agrees  with  the  Judg- 
ment that  ^  there  may  be  parts  of  the  Canonical  Books  •  •  . 
'  not  written  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.'  In  like 
manner,  many  even  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Oxford  Decburar 
tion  claim  the  right  of  believing  that  there  must  be  a  reserve 
aad  qualification  in  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  There  are, 
we  wUl  venture  to  say,  not  above  fifty  clergymen  in  England 
who  fully  and  from  their  heart  believe  the  precepts  of  Levitieiis 
or  the  pedigrees  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  the  description  oi 
the  hare  as  a  ruminant  animal,  or  the  imprecations  of  Nehenuah 
on  his  enemies,  to  be  immediately  and  absolutely  the  Word  of 
God,  in  the  same  sense,  or  anything  like  the  same  sense,  as 
they  believe  this  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  or  the  fare- 
well Discourses  in  St.  John's  Gospel.  What  the  Privy 
Council  has  done  is  to  legalise  the  latent — our  enemies  would 
say  '  heterodoxy,'  but  we  IxJdly  say — 'the  latent  ^  orthodoxy,' 
of  the  great  mass  of  English  opinion  on  this  subjed  Had 
it  determined  otherwise,  it  would,  for  the  sake  of  courting  a 
momentary  popularity,  have  closed  the  doors  of  the  Churdi  of 
England  against  the  belief  held,  we  freely  admit,  inconsis- 
tently and  imperfectly,  but  still  held  by  all  those  who  have 
not  a  theory  to  defend  or  a  party  to  accuse.     *  The  Word  of 

*  God,'  as  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  well  observes  in  that 
powerful  charge  which,  without  re-opening  former  passages  at 
arms  between  ourselves  and  the  learned  prelate,  must  both  by 
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firiende  and  foes  be  acknowledged  to  be  fully  worthy  of  his 
andentfame — ^  cannot^  in  any  passage  *  of  the  New  Testament, 
'  be  substituted  for  the  Bible  without  manifest  absurdity.'  And 
what  Scripture  nowhere  enjoins,  and  hardly  allows,  a  church 
or  an  individual  must  be  very  bold  to  assert  without  reserve 
or  qualification.  *  The  Word  of  God '  is  the  Divine  Effluence 
which  visited  the  patriarchs,  which  inspired  the  prophets, 
which  spake  by  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  which  is  uttered 
and  expressed  in  all  the  forms  of  Bevelation  and  of  Reason^ 
which  in  its  highest  and  most  perfect  sense  is  appHed  by  St.  John 
to  the  Eternal  Son.     The  Articles  speak   quite  correctly  of 

*  God's  Word  written,'  that  is,  *  (Jod's  word  as  far  as  it  is  ex- 

*  pressed  in  writing.'  But  thiB  is  but  one  fonn — and  a  very 
limited  form — of  th«  Word  of  Gt)d — a  sense  in  which  it  is 
never,  as  we  have  seen^  used  in  Scripture,  very  rarely,  we 
believe,  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  And  nothing  is  more 
debasii^to  the  true  conception  of  that  exalted  term,  which  may 
be  traced  through  all  the  religious  annals  of  the  world,  than  to 
apply  it  to  the  Bible  so  as  to  identify  the  Bible  with  it^  as  if  it 
were  that  and  nothing  else. 

Still  less  can  any  argument  for  the  absolute  correctness  of 
every  part  of  the  sacred  books  be  drawn  from  the  expression 
'  Canonical  Scriptures.'  True  it  is  that  the  Scriptures,  as  a 
whole,  contain  the  rule  of  faitli  and  practice,  yet  this  is  not 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Canonical,  nor  can  any  inference 
be  cbawn  from  it  as  to  the  character  of  the  books  so  designated. 
The  highest,  because  the  most  learned,  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject in  England — we  allude  to  Mr.  Westcottf — has  proved 
beyond  all  question  that  the  words,  as  applied  to  the  Scriptures, 
mean  not  the  books  which  rule,  or  contain  the  rule,  but  the 
books  which  are  ruled,  or  placed  in  the  rule,  by  the  Church. 
It  describes  simply  an  historical  fact  that  certain  books  have 
been  so  received  by  the  Church.  What  those  books  are  has 
been  ruled  differently  by  different  portions  of  the  Church.  The 
Church  of  the  first  centuries  often  included  the  Book  of  Baruch, 
and  excluded  the  Book  of  Esther,  or  included  the  Epistles 
of  Clement  and  Barnabas,  and  excluded  the  Apocalypse.  The 
Church  of  Kome  excludes  the  Epistlesof  Clement  and  Barnabas, 
and  includes  the  Apocrypha.  The  Church  of  Armenia  includes 
the  History  of  Josq)h  and  Asenath,  and  the  Third  Epistle  ef 
St.  Paul  to  ihe  Corin^iana.  The  Church  of  England,  before  the 
Befiwmation,  included,  for  several  centuries,  the  Epistle  to  the 

*  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  p.  102. 
f  See  ai'ticle  Canon  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
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Laodiceans,  and  since  the  Keformation  has  excluded  the 
Apocryphal  books  in  its  Articles,  though  describing  two  of  them 
in  its  Homilies  as  of  Divine  authority.  But  nothing  has  been 
determined  either  in  Articles,  Prayer-book,  or  Homilies,  as  to 
the  precise  nature  of  this  authority,  save  only  that  the  books 
named  in  the  Sixth  Article  contain  all  things  necessary  to 
salvation ;  in  other  words  contain,  but  are  not  coextensive 
with,  the  Word  of  God,  in  that  exalted*  and  exact  sense  in 
which  alone  it  can  be  recognised  in  theological  definitions  or 
legal  obligations.  We  might  multiply  quotations  from  Eng- 
lish divines  past  and  present,  but  we  will  confine  ourselves  to 
one  from  a  useful  but  unpretending  little  work  by  a  well- 
known  clergyman  of  the  so-called  Evangelical  School,  which 
incorporates  some  of  the  most  decisive  from  former  times.* 

'  I  do  earnestly  plead  in  behalf  of  Holy  Scripture,  that  instead  of 
demands  for  it  which  end  in  outrages  upon  it,  we  abide  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sixth  Article,  and  the  Homilies  of  our  Charch.  Of 
the  Sixth  Article,  when  it  declares  *'  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all 
**'  things  necessary  to  Salvation."  Of  the  Homilies,  when  they  say, 
^'  Unto  a  Christian  man  there  can  be  nothing  either  more  necessary 
<<  or  profitable  than  the  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture ;  forasmuch  as 
'^  in  it  is  contained  God's  true  Word,  setting  forth  His  glory,  and 
"  also  man's  doty."  ^*  For  in  Holy  Scripture  is  fully  contained  what 
«*  we  ought  to  do  and  what  to  eschew,  what  to  believe,  what  to  love, 
'<  and  what  to  look  for  at  God's  hands."  (Homily  L)  "  For  the 
"  Holy  Scriptures  are  God's  treasure-house,  wherein  are  found  all 
**  things  needful  for  us  to  see,  to  hear,  to  learn,  and  to  believe, 
"  necessary  for  the  attaining  of  eternal  life." 

'  And  this  principle  is  re-echoed  by  Hooker :  *^  The  principal 
^'  intent  of  Scripture  is  to  deliver  the  laws  of  duties  supernatural." 
(I.  14.)  And  again,  **  Scripture  teaches  us  that  saving  truth  which 
"  €rod  hath  discovered  unto  the  world  by  revelation."  (iii.  8.)  And 
still  more  emphatically,  **  The  main  drift  of  the  whole  New  Testa- 
^*  ment  is  that  which  St.  John  setteth  down  as  the  purpose  x>f  his 
^'  own  history,  '  These  things  are  written  that  ye  might  believe  that 
<<  <  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  ye  might  have 
<'  '  life  through  His  name.'  The  drift  of  the  Old,  that  which  the 
**  Apostle  mentioneth  to  Timothy,  '  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  able  to 
"  *  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation*  So  that  the  general  end  both  of 
^'  Old  and  New  is  one."  With  which  accord  the  deeply  suggestive 
words  of  Bacon,   '*  Some  have  pretended  to  find  the  truth  of  all 

**  natural  philosophy  in  the  Scriptures But  neither  do  they 

**  give  honour  to  the  Scriptures,  as  they  suppose,  but  much  embase 
*^  them.  For  to  seek  heaven  and  earth  in  the  word  of  God,  is  to 
seeh  temporary  things  amongst  eternal:   to  seek  philosophy   in 
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*^  divinity  is  to  seek  the  dead  among  the  living ;  neither  are  the  pots 
*'  or  layers,  whose  place  was  in  the  outward  part  of  the  temple,  to 
*'  be  sought  in  the  holiest  place  of  all,  where  the  ark  of  the  testi- 
'^  monj  was  seated.  The  scope  or  purpose  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
"  not  to  express  matters  of  nature  in  the  Scriptures  otherwise  than 
''  m  passage,  and  for  application  to  man's  capacity  and  to  matters 
"  moral  or  divine.  For  it  is  a  true  rule,  '  Auctoris  aliudagentis  parva 
"  '  auctoritas."' 

*  The  sufficiency  of  Scripture  is  not  asserted  as  to  anything  else 
t)ut  this.  It  has  not  to  do  with  settling  matters  of  Science,  or 
Philosophy,  or  History,  or  Ethnology :  it  has  to  do  only  with  the 
Revelation  of  the  one  True  God  in  His  relation  to  man. 

'  There  are  indeed  other  things  in  Scripture,  of  infinite  truth  and 
beauty,  but  they  are  all  subordinate  to  this.  There  are  its  historical 
elements,  its  poetical,  its  legal,  its  political,  its  prophetical,  its  philo- 
sophical, its  moral,  its  mystical.  It  has  something  to  tell  us  about 
everything  that  has  interested  or  can  interest  the  human  mind.  But 
the  one  thing  which  makes  it  to  us  emphatically  '*  God's  Treasure- 
*'  house  ^  is  its  Disclosure,  amidst  all  these  accessory  matters,  of  the 
otherwise  unknown  and  unknowable  God  —  His  character.  His 
works.  His  ways.' 

Still  more  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  has  been 
the  refusal  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  to  pledge  itself 
and  the  Church  to  any  popular  theory  of  the  mode  of  justi- 
fication, or  of  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked.  These 
questions  were  not,  properly  speaking,  part  of  the  original 
controversy  which  has  precipitated  this  decision.  But  they  are 
not  less  momentous  in  their  bearings  on  Christian  Theology; 
and  of  these,  no  less  than  of  the  question  qf  Inspiration,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  opinion  of  the  clergy  is  not  sufliciently  ma- 
tured to  require  any  definition,  beyond  that  which  has  been 
given.  The  doctrine  of  the  endlessness  of  future  punishment 
might  indeed,  at  first,  seem  to  have  had  a  stronger  hold, 
ana  in  a  more  precise  form,  than  that  of  verbal  inspiration. 
But  here,  again,  the  moment  we  press  the  prevalent  belief, 
we  feel  that  it  is  either  altogether  fluctuating,  or  else  expresses 
itself  in  forms  wholly  untenable.  The  *  tacit  repugnance  * 
with  which,  from  the  days  of  Origen  downwards,  some  of  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  Christian  Church  have  rejected  the  sterner 
dogma,  has  constantly  kept  alive  a  protest  which  no  traditional 
weight  has  been  able  entirely  to  smother.  Perhaps  of  all  the 
secondary  arguments  that  Mr.  Wilson  used  in  his  defence,  none 
was  more  effective  than  that  in  which  he  cited  the  well-known 
sermon  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  and  then  asked  whether,  after 
elaborately  preaching  such  a  doctrine,  one  man  should  have  been 
raised  to  the  primacy  of  this  great  Church,  whilst  for  merely 
expressing  a  hope  that  there  may  be  conditions  of  restoration 
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and  recovery  for  God's  erring  creatares,  another  ehomld  be 
suspended  from  his  functions — 

'  nie  crucem  sceleris  pretium  tulit,  hie  diadema/ 

But  it  is  more  to  our  present  point  to  observe  that  the  doc- 
trine of  endless  torments,  if  held,  is  not  practicallj  taught 
by  the  vast  majority  of  the  English  clergy.  How  rarely  in 
these  modem  days  have  our  pulpits  resounded  with  the  detailed 
descriptions  of  future  punishments,  which  abound  in  the  writingH 
of  the  seventeenth  century !  How  rarely  does  any  one  even  of 
the  strictest  sect  venture  to  apply  such  descriptions  to  any  one 
that  he  has  personally  known !  And  when  we  read  the  actual 
grounds  on  which  the  belief  is  rested  by  those  who  now  put  it 
torth  as  one  of  the  essential  articles  of  the  faith,  we  find  iJiat 
it  reposes  almost  entirely  on  the  doubtful  interpretation,  in 
a  single  passage,  of  a  single  word,  which  in  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  passages  where  it  occurs  in  the  Bible,  cannot 
possibly  bear  the  meaning  commonly  put  upon  it  in  this  parti- 
cular text.  We  must,  we  are  told,  believe  in  the  endless  puni8h-< 
ments  of  the  wicked,  because  in  one  verse  in  St  Matthew's 
Grospel,  ^  the  punishment  of  the  cursed  equally  with  the  life 
^  of  the  righteous  is  called  everlasting.'  Whatever  may  be  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  words  translated  ^  everlast- 
^  ing '  in  this  or  in  any  other  passages — whatever  may  be  the 
true  meaning  of  that  solemn  warning  where  the  real  dnfkof  our 
Lord's  words  is  not  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  future  state, 
but  to  recognise  the  just  deserts  of  those  who,  however  uncon- 
sciously, have  served  Him  by  serving  His  brethren,  and  of 
those  who,  amidst  whatever  professions,  have  neglected  the 
practical  duties  of  life — it  is  certain  that  the  true  Christian 
belief  in  the  blessedness  of  the  good  rests  not  on  the  sense  of 
any  single  word,  or  of  any  single  text»  but  on  the  convic- 
tions pressed  upon  us  alike  by  conscience  and  by  the  whole 
tenour  of  Scripture,  that  God's  essential  attributes  are  un- 
changeable— that  of  all  His  attributes  none  is  more  essential 
or  more  unchangeable  than  His  love  for  those  who  love  Him, 
and  His  desire  to  recover  those  who  have  gone  astray  from  HiuL 
It  is  the  love  of  God  and  the  fear  of  God,  the  love  of  goodness 
and  the  hatred  of  sin,  not  the  hope  of  heaven  or  the  fear  of 
hell,  that  in  the  Bible  are  made  the  foundations  of  human 
action — the  way  to  eternal  life.  The  excellent  men  who  put 
forward  the  Oxford  Declaration  could  hardly  have  weighed  the 
whole  force  of  their  expression  when  they  entreated  their 
younger  brethren,  ^  for  tlie  love  of  God,'  and  ^  in  common  with 
^  the  whole  Catholic  Church,'  to  s^  a  statement  wJbdch,  if 
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td^en  literally^  was — as  they  were  reminded  in  a  remarkable 
letter  from  a  High  Churchman  of  no  wavering  faith,  'making 

*  private  and  heretical  opmionfl  the  measure  of  the  Church's 

*  faith — defining  where  neither  tiie  Catholic  Church  nor  the 

*  Scriptures  have  defined.'  *  You  assert/  ♦  he  proceeds,  *  diat 
'eternity— 

'must  be  understood  in  precisely  the  same  sense  of  the  creature  as 
of  the  Creator,  of  evil  as  of  good,  of  union  to  Satan  as  of  union  to  Grod. 
Surely  a  very  little  thoaght  might  have  taught  you  better.  The  words 
"  eternal "  and  *^  everlasting,"  or  phrases  answering  to  these,  are  con- 
stantly used  in  a  relative  sense  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  with 
reference  to  Jewish  ordinances  designed  to  pass  away,  and  they 
signify  '*  indefinite  and  continuous,"  until  superseded  by  a  higher 
Taw  or  principle,  never  tending  to  come  to  an  end  of  themselves. 
Is  it  necessary  to  teach  learned  men  like  you  that  whatever  begins 
in  time  may  also  know  an  end  in  time ;  that  there  is  this  essential 
and  infinite  difference  between  the  eternity  of  good  and  of  evil — 
that  the  one  has  never  begun,  but  was  from  all  eternity  ;  that  the 
other  has  begun,  and  may  therefore  end;  that  it  is  nothing  less 
tkaa  blasphemous  to  draw  comparisons  between  the  eternity  of 
the  everlasting  Son  of  Grod  and  the  relative  eternity  of  his  sinful 
creatures ;  that  evil  having  nothing  Divine  in  it  is  essentially  finite, 
not  infinite ;  that  it  consists  in  rebellion  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
has  no  inherent  endless  vitality  ;  that  the  happiness  of  the  blessed 
rests  not  on  a  word,  or  a  syllable,  but  on  their  perfect  union  with 
God,  who  is  infinite  life  and  joy ;  that  we  have  no  '*  data  "  whatever 
on  which  to  ground  the  assertion  that  the  eternity  of  sin,  of  pain, 
and  of  evil,  is  equally  unlimited,  absolute,  and  infinite  ;  that  these 
are  '*  the  deep  things  of  Grod  "  which  really  wise  men  will  not  seek 
ts  fathom  or  define  too  closely ;  that  Catholics  content  themselves 
with  using  the  language  of  Scripture  and  the  creeds  without  at- 
tempting to  do  what  the  whole  Catholic  Church  never  has  done, 
soand  the  limits  and  take  the  accurate  measure  of  that  love  of 
Christ  concerning  which  an  inspired  Apostle  prays  for  his  brethren 
that  they  might  be  able  to  comprehend  *^  what  is  the  breadth,  and 
*^  length,  and  depth,  and  height,  and  know  that  love  of  Christ  which 
"  passeth  knowledge."  * 

'  All  honour  to  the  wise  laymen,  therefore,  who,  in  our  highest 
court  of  appeal,  with  the  assistance  of  the  three  higliest  ecclesiastical 
assessors  in  the  land,  have  delivered  on  these  grave  questions  a 
sound  and  Catholic  judgment,  against  which  you  are  now  urging 
an  heretical,  a  di>loyal,  and  a  most  unhappy  movement ;  disturbing 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  Christ's  people,  exciting  the  weak,  practi« 
cally  to  the  desertion  of  our  communion,  and  driving  all  young, 
generous,  and  noble  spirits  into  scepticism  and  open  infidelity.' 


*  Letter  of  the  Rev.  Archer  Gumey  to  the  £ditor  of  the  <  Daily 

News. 
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It  was  no  sceptical  philosopher,  no  rationalist  theologian,  but 
the  most  devout  and  saintly  of  the  '  most  Christian  kings,'  to 
whom,  as  it  was  believed  by  his  contemporaries,  was  vouchsafed 
the  divine  vision,  in  which  he  saw,  by  the  shores  of  Palestine, 
a  woman  of  stately  form  approaching  him,  with  a  brazier  of 
burning  coals  in  one  hand,  and  a  va^e  of  water  in  the  other.  St. 
Louis  asked  her  who  she  was,  and  what  she  bore  in  her  hand. 
'  I  am,'  she  answered,'  *  the  Christian  Beligion — and  I  come 

*  with  these  burning  coals  to  dry  up  the  rivers  of  Paradise,  and 
^  with  these  streams  of  water  to  quench  the  fires  of  hell,  that 

*  henceforth  mankind  may  serve  me  for  myself  alone — ^may  hate 

*  sin  and  cleave  to  good,  for  the  love  of  God  and  for  the  love 

*  of  goodness.'  A  bold  conception — too  bold  for  us  to  adopt  qf 
to  dwell  upon — but  representing  to  us  a  truth  which  all  Chris- 
tian teachers  would  do  well  to  meditate.  It  is  not  in  the 
interests  of  philosophy,  but  in  the  interests  of  Religion  herself, 
that  we  are  bound  to  avoid  exaggerated  statements  of  the 
details  of  that  future  state,  which  transcends  all  hiunan  thought. 
It  is  from  relying  not  on  iJie  dictates  of  a  presumptuous  reason, 
but  on  the  revelations  of  the  nature  of  God  made  in  the  Bible 
itself,  that  we  shrink  from  closing  for  ever  that  door  of  hope 
which  He  in  His  infinite  mercy  not  in  one  passage  only,  but 
in  many  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  has  appeared  to  some  of  the 
holiest  and  purest  Christians  to  leave  open.  The  Bible  is  either 
silent,  or  speaks  with  a  voice  which  conveys  to  some  the  brighter, 
as  to  others,  the  darker  conclusion.  The  Church  in  its  formal 
documents  is  silent  altogether.  The  Forty-second  Article, 
affirming  the  harsher  doctrine,  has  been  long  ago  struck  out  of 
the  Articles  of  the  English  Church.  The  clergy  waver  in  their 
own  teaching  respecting  it.  Those  (if  any  there  be)  who  really 
hold  it,  and  really  teach  it,  can  hold  and  teach  it  now  wim 
tenfold  force,  from  the  fact  that  they  will  be  kno^ni  to  do  so, 
not  from  any  imaginary  compulsion  of  the  law,  but  from  their 
own  unbiassed  convictions.  Now  that  the  liberty  to  teach  and 
to  think  freely  on  this  mysterious  subject  is  openly  allowed  and 
avowed,  we  doubt  not  that  the  true  Biblical  doctrine,  whatever 
it  is,  will,  through  the  manifold  fluctuations  of  human  beli^ 
respecting  it,  be  at  last  clearly  and  consistently  set  forth. 

There  remains  the  question,  perhaps  in  itself  the  most  thorny 
of  all — and  that  which  appeared  most  directly  to  infringe  on  the 
language  of  the  Articles — the  doctrine  of  *  transfer  by  merit ; ' 
or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  of  *  substitution,'  or  of  *  imputed 

*  righteousness.'  Unlike  the  questions  of  inspiration,  and  of 
future  punishment — on  which  subjects  no  one  has  pretended 
that  any  Article  has  expressly  spoken,  and  on  which  all  the 
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allegations  in  the  recent  controversieB  were  drawn  only  by  way 
<rf  remote  inference — here  was  a  doctrine,  to  which  one  Article 
at  least  distinctly  and  exclusively  refers.  There  is  no  Article 
on  Inspiration.  There  is  no  Article  on  Hell  Fire.  There  is  an 
Article  on  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  only.  But  the 
Judgment  has  ruled  that  in  this  great  Article,  we  must  not, 
or  we  need  not,  interpret  its  language  beyond  the  exact  letter 
of  what  it  lays  down.    It  asserts  that  we  are  justified  '  for  the 

*  merits,'  it  does  not  assert  that  we  are  justified  ^by  the  transfer 

*  of  the  merits  of  Christ.'  It  might  have  been  thought  that 
no  part  of  the  Judgment  would  have  provoked  a  more  deter- 
mined resistance  from  the  whole  Puritanical  and  Calvinistic 
party  in  the  Church,  than  this  announcement  that  no  theory  of 
transferred  or  imputed  righteousness  is  involved  in  the  Article 
of  a  falling  or  standing  Church.  But  here  came  in  the  inesti- 
mable advantage  of  tiie  union  between  the  two  contending 
parties.  To  High  Churchmen  as  to  Roman  Catholics,  im- 
puted righteousness  is  a  heresy.  Their  co-operation  could  be 
secured  by  their  ancient  enemies  only  at  the  cost  of  not 
raising  once  more  this  ancient  feud.  Not  entirely  without  a 
struggle,  but  with  a  struggle  so  faint  as  to  have  left  no  traces 
behind,  every  protest  on  this  point  was  abandoned.  This  part, 
perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  Judgment,  has 
been  received  without  a  murmur ;  and  the  voice,  or  the  silence, 
of  the  whole  English  clergy  has  acquiesced  in  the  clearance  of 
these  entangling  and  vexatious  theories  from  the  great  doctrine 
of  the  Redemption  of  man.  We  will  not  dwell  on  the  lasting 
benefits  of  this  particular  result  of  the  Judgment ;  but  we  are 
satisfied  that  they  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  acknowledged  even 
by  that  party,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  that  class  of  mind, 
which  has  hitherto  most  eagerly  caught  at  such  theories,  as 
though  they  were  the  very  bulwarks  of  the  Faith.  Firmly  com- 
pacted as  the  popular  theology  seemed  to  be  on  this  special 
point,  on  none,  we  are  convinced,  is  it  more  entirely  (to  use  the 
sacred  phrase)  ^  ready  to  wax  old  and  vanish  away ; '  and  we 
are,  therefore,  proportionably  thankful  that  nothing  has  oc- 
curred in  the  recent  Judgment  to  stand  in  the  way  of  this 
peaceful  and  gradual  disappearance  of  scholastic  forms,  which 
only  commended  themselves  to  the  truly  devout  mind  because 
of  tiie  Eternal  Truth  which  those  forms  represented,  and  which 
will  shine  out  more  clearly  than  ever,  now  that  it  is  disencum- 
bered, in  law  as  well  as  in  fact,  from  the  theories  which  dis- 
figured and  concealed  it. 

That  on  each  of  these  three  questions,  the  conclusions  of 
the  clergy,  at  present  so  fluctuating  and  unsettled,  should  thus 
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be  left  free  to  tann.  themBelveB,  ifl  in  itself  an  immense  boon. 
As  our  great  hktorian  deBcribes  the  unconacioiiB  benefits  of  the 
Peace  of  Kyswick,  so  we  doubt  not  that  when  the  immediate 
pressm^  and  panic  of  the  moment  have  passed  away^  every 
Ei^Hsh  clergyman^  even  in  the  most  secluded  parish,  or  amidst 
the  most  arduous  pastoral  work,  will  find  his  course  eaaer, 
and  be  made  aware,  without  knowing  the  cause,  that  the  atmo- 
sphere has  become  lighter  and  the  heavens  brighter.  He  will 
find  weapons  of  attack  against  his  neighbours  not  so  ready  at 
hand  as  they  used  to  be ;  he  will  find  the  means  of  agreement 
tad  mutual  co-operation  increased  tenfold.  It  may  be  that 
controversy  will  still  toU  on,  but  it  will  not  be  embittered  by 
the  taunts  of  dishonesty  and  unfaithfulness  to  a  Church  whidi 
has  now  proclaimed  itself  able  and  willing  to  bear  the  abode  of 
free  inquiry.  It  will  be  recognised  that  the  Articles  which 
would  have  admitted  the  doubts  of  Calvin,  and  the  difiicuhiei 
of  Luther,  on  the  Sacred  Books,  and  the  Prayer-book,  wfaid 
was  read  with  a  safe  conscience  by  Archbishop  Tilloston,  have 
not  closed  the  doors  against  their  spiritual  descendants.  We 
shall  have  lost  the  expensive  luxury  of  prosecutions,  but  we 
shall  have  gained  the  blessings  of  truth  and  peace.  '  And  the 
*  hmd  had  rest  forty  years.' 

There  is  a  yet  wider  benefit  conferred  by  this  decision  than 
anjrthing  which  merely  affects  the  interests  of  a  sinde  Church. 
Had  the  Privy  Council  stereotyped  the  theory  of  literal  In- 
spiration, of  Endless  Punishment,  and  of  Merit  by  Transfer, 
it  would  have  done  more  to  separate  the  English  Chureh  from 
universal  Christendom  than  any  act  of  our  Chureh  since  the 
Reformation.  Down  to  this  time,  these  questions  have  been,  bj 
Grod's  good  Providence,  kept  open  in  all  the  great  and  ancient 
Churehes  of  the  world.  Take  themin  order.  Lookfirst  at  the  sub- 
ject of  Biblical  Inspiration  and  Interpretation.  There  is  not  a 
word  respecting  it  in  the  ancient  creeos.  There  has  not  been  a 
decree  respecting  it  in  any  single  Council,  ancient  or  modern. 
The  question  of  what  was  or  was  not  to  be  a  part  of  Scriptmre 
domoured  for  solution  in  the  four  first  centuries  even  more 
imperatively  than  it  does  now.  Not  merely  individual  against 
individual,  but  Church  against  Chureh,  maintained  a  different 
Canon  of  Scripture.  Books  received  by  the  Chureh  of  Borne 
were  rejected  by  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  and  books  received 
by  the  Church  of  Alexandria  were  rejected  by  the  Chureh  of 
Borne.  Interpretatitms  resolving  nearly  the  whole  of  the  (Hd 
Testament  history  into  allegory,  obtained  a  predominance  and 
authority  such  as  they  have  never  obtained  since,  even  in 
Qermany.     During  thna  ciisas  wereoonvened  liie  first,  9O0(mif 
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tbirdy  and  fourth  Genefal  CoondlB,  wbidi  alone  of  anthoEitieB  in 
fonner  timesy  aoemtliiig  to  the  Church  of  Enslaad^  have  the 
power  of  determining  what  is  and  what  is  not  neresy.  Not  a 
decree  was  framed,  not  a  word  was  uttered,  on  this  ui^ent  ques- 
tion. From  the  question  eren  of  defining  the  limits  of  dte 
Canon,  those  an^st  authorities  seem  to  have  shrunk  abnoat 
as  if  in  terror.  A  legend,  which  ascribes  sudi  a  determinatioii 
to  the  Council  of  Nicea,  shows  how  natural  would  hare  bees 
the  temptation,  whilst  its  fabulousness  proves  how  successfully 
the  temptation  was  resisted.  Even  Provincial  Councils  hung 
back.  The  famous  decree  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  ia  now 
known  to  be  a  forgery,  and  even  were  it  genuine,  the  Couneii 
was  but  a  small  and  (as  it  seems)  heretical  *  synod.  The  only 
decree  really  passed  by  any  ancient  Council  on  the  subject  of 
the  Canon  was  by  the  Provincial  Council  of  Carthage,  which 
included  amongst  the  Canonical  Books  as  of  equal  authority, 
the  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  only  de- 
cree passed  by  any  Council,  ancient  or  modem,  professing  to 
be  a  General  Council,  was  that  of  Trent,  which  followed  the 
Council  of  Carthage  in  including  the  Apocrypha,  and  ^  r^ 

*  cetved  traditions  of  the  Church  pertaining  to  faith  and  prac- 
'tice,'« with ai.  equal  feebng  of  deirotion  and  reverence;'  and 
this  decree,  the  first  of  any  authority  ever  passed,  was  *  ratified 
'  by  only  fifty-three  prelatesf^  amongst  whom  there  was  not 

*  one  scholar  distinguished  for  historical  learning,  not  one  who 
'  was  fitted  by  special  study  for  the  examination  of  a  subject  in 
'  which  the  truth  could  only  be  determined  by  the  voice  of 
'  antiquity.'  Yet  not  even  in  the  Council  of  Trent  was  any 
decree  or  opinion  passed  on  the  inspiration,  or  authorship,  or 
interpretation  of  any  of  those  books.  On  all  these  points  the 
Roman  Catholic  divine  is  as  free  as  the  Protestant — ^fireer  (as 
Far  as  their  authorised  confessions  go)  than  the  Protestant 
divines  of  Soodand  or  France,  as  free  as  ihe  freest  divine  in 
the  English  Church,  to  whom  the  Privy  Council  has  accorded 
the  same  liberty  that  has  been  accorded  by  the  solemn  decrees 
of  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  Eastern  and  Western,  ancient 
and  modem,  alike. 

Similar  to  the  history  of  the  freedom  of  thought  on  the  Cancm 
and  Inspiration  of  Scripture  in  Christendom  at  large,  is  the 
hiatory  of  the  freedom  of  thought  on  the  question  of  the  future 
Puni^unent  of  the  Wicked.  We  need  not  for  this  purpose  &o 
into  the  dark  caverns  of  theology.     There  is  not  a  more  widely 

*  Westcott's  <  Bible  in  the  Church/  p.  17a 
t  JOnd.  p.  257. 
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renowned  name  in  the  Early  Church  than  that  of  Origen.  ^  I 
<  love  the  name  of  Origen/  says  a  distinguished  theologian 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church :  ^  I  will  not  listen  to  the  notion 
^  that  so  great  a  soul  was  lost.'  *  If  there  is  any  opinion  more 
closely  than  another  connected  with  this  splendid  memory,  it  is 
that  of  the  final  restoration  of  the  wicked*  Nor  did  the  opinions 
of  Origen  die  with  Imn.  They  continued  to  form  the  badcbone, 
so  to  say,  of  a  vast  school  of  thought.  They  emerged  all  along 
the  horizon  of  the  Church,  at  tiie  very  time  when  the  four 
General  Councils  met.  They  were  the  battlefield  of  rival  fac- 
tions. Yet  not  till  the  sixth  century  is  there  any  hint  of  their 
condemnation  by  any  supreme  authority.  Then  not  by  any 
General  Council,  but  by  a  small  ecclesiastical  synod  conyenoi 
in  tiie  Palace  at  Constantinople,  not  through  the  inspiration  of 
any  illustrious  Father  of  the  Church,  but  at  the  absolute 
command  of  the  most  worldly  Emperor  and  the  most  wicked 
Empress  that  ever  sat  on  the  imperial  throne,  the  opinions  of 
Origen  were  censured,  and  his  name  cast  out  as  heretical.  We 
can  hardly  wonder  that  no  (general  Council  has  ever  sanctioned 
a  decree  so  passed.  ^  I  had  rather  be  with  Origen  wherever  he 
^  is,  than  with  Justinian  and  Theodora  wherever  they  are,'  is 
the  instinctive  feeling,  not  only  of  the  generous  and  devout  spirit 
from  whom  this  exclamation  was  wrung  in  a  moment  of  harsh 
treatment  by  his  theological  adversaries,  but  of  all  who  have 
ever  thought  at  all  on  the  awful  question  on  which  these  two 
contending  parties  took  the  opposing  sides.  From  that  time 
downwards,  although  the  beli^  in  the  Eternity  of  Hell  Fire 
took  a  deeper  and  more  universal  hold  on  the  minds  of  men, 
yet  it  received  the  sanction  only  of  general  sentiment,  not  of 
Catholic  authority.  Whatever  value  we  attach  to  the  decree  of 
Justinian's  Synod,  even  if  we  concede  the  bare  possibility  that 
it  may  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  Fifth  General  Council 
— yet  it  remains  certain  that  no  creed  of  any  ancient  Church 
entered  on  the  question  at  all.  The  Aposties'  Creed  and  the 
Nicene  Creed  are  absolutely  silent.  The  Athanasian  Creed 
simply  repeats  the  words  of  Scripture,  which  Origen  himself 
accepted.  Neither  in  any  of  the  Councils  binding  On  the  Greek 
Church,  nor  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  nor  in  the  Creed  of  Pope 
Pius  IV.,  is  there  any  opinion  expressed  on  the  nature  or 
duration  of  Hell  Torments.  Even  in  popular  belief,  the  severity 
of  the  doctrine,  and  the  immense  difficulties  which  it  suggests 
in  ita  application  to  the  actual  complications  of  human  cha- 
racter, were  softened  in  the  Eastern  Church  by  a  theory  of 


•  Dr.  Newman  (Apologia  pro  Vitli  sa&,  part  vii.  p.  399> 
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sudden  purification  at  the  moment  of  death,  or  at  the  Judgment 
Day — and  in  the  Latin  Church  by  the  vast  variety  of  punish- 
ment,  allowed  in  the  lower  world,  (witness  Dante's  identifica- 
tion of  the  highest  circle  of  the  Inferno  with  the  Paradise,  the 
Elysian  fields,  of  heathen  poets,)  and  still  more  by  the  theory 
of  a  Limbo  for  heathens  and  chUdren,  and  of  a  Purgatory  for 
all  but  the  very  worst, — a  'doctrine  which  in  fact  covers  ahnost 
all  the  cases  which  render  the  popular  doctrine  of  Hell  so 
appalling  to  reflecting  minds. 

Of  the  third  question  before  the  Privy  Council — ^that  of 
*the  transfer  of  merit'  or  'imputed  righteousness,' — ^it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  not  only  this  particular  theory, 
but  the  whole  subject  to  which  it  relates,  is  passed  over  by  the 
ancient  Councils  and  Creeds,  as  though  it  did  not  exist.  They 
declare  in  the  most  general  terms  that  *  Christ  lived  and  died 
'  for  the  salvation  of  man,'  and  then  leave  the  grandest  theme 
of  religious  thought  in  its  native  simple  impressiveness.  We 
grant  that  in  this  question,  unlike  the  case  of  the  two  others 
we  just  noticed,  this  silence  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact,  that  such  theories  were  at  that  early  age  unknown. 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  had 
stirred  to  its  depths  the  controversy  of  the  Canon  and  of  the 
authority  and  authorship  of  the  Sacred  Books.  Origen  had  fixed 
the  attention  of  the  whole  Christian  world  on  the  question  of 
the  duration  of  Hell  Torments.  Those  opinions,  therefore,  when 
tolerated  by  the  Councils,  were  tolerated  deliberately  and  with 
open  eyes.  The  question  of  '  Imputed  Bighteousness '  and  its 
correlative  controversies  could  hardly  have  been  noticed  at  all 
till  Anselm  and  Thomas  Aquinas  began  to  put  into  shape  the 
floating  scholastic  schemes  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, and  these  schemes  could  not  be  noticed  authoritatively 
till  they  had  sprung  into  dogmatic  importance,  under  the  dis« 
proportionate  influence  of  the  mighty  Calvin.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  were  they  noticed  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  We 
— knowing  the  true  Christian  feeling  which  is  often  enshrined 
in  those  strange,  exaggerated,  unrevealed  theories — ^may  think 
that  the  wisest  course  would  have  been  to  pass  them  by  and 
let  them  insensibly  assume  the  gentler  shape  which  they  have 
put  on  in  the  best  men  of  all  parties  in  the  Lutheran  and 
Anglican  communions.  The  Council  of  Trent,  in  the  zeal  of 
polemics,  went  further,  and  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righte- 
ousness, which  Dr.  Williams  condemned  merely  as  an  imphi- 
lofiophical  statement  of  the  truth,  is  in  the  eleventh  Canon  of 
its  sixth  Session  condemned  as  a  theological  heresy.  Had  the 
Privy  Council  given  its  sanction  to  the  popular  view,  it  would 
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halve  ibuB  mn  directly  oounter  to  the  obI^  decree  which  has 
eifesr  been  prononneed  on  this  mysterious  question  by  anj 
Council  claiming  the  name  of  CBcumenical  or  revered  by  aoy 
hige  bo4y  of  Christians. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  Oxford  Dechuratioo 
claims  the  countenance  of  '  tiie  whole  Catholic  Churdi'  for  its 
dogma  of  Literal  Inspiration,  and  of  the  identity  of  the  meaning 
of  Eternity  as  applied  to  future  blessedness  and  future  misery. 
It  does  not  claim  any  such  sanction  for  the  doctrine  of  Merit 
by  Transfer.  But,  in  fact,  on  each  one  of  these  points  the  whole 
Catholic  Church  is,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  Privy  Council 
and  against  the  modem  dogmatists.  It  refuses  to  decide, 
exactly  as  the  Church  of  England  has  refused  to  decide.  Its 
individual  theologians— perhaps  the  vast  majority  of  its  mem- 
bera — may  agree  with  the  sentiments  of  the  Declaration.  But  in 
its  corporate  capacity,  whether  liirough  Council,  through  Creed, 
or  through  Pope,  it  is  as  silent  as  the  Judicial  Committee. 

We  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  agree- 
ment of  the  recent  decision  with  the  most  solemn  judgments 
of  the  ancient  Universal  Church.  We  are  not  of  those  who 
look  forward,  within  any  definite  period,  to  a  formal  reunioD 
between  the  divided  branches  of  Christendom.  Such  a  visum 
may  be  reserved  for  remote  posterity.  For  us,  and  for  our 
children,  the  hope  of  it  would  be  illusive.  But  we  have  the 
firmest  belief  that  there  is  now,  and  will  increasingly  be,  a 
fiEDT  better  imderstanding  between  the  various  Churches  than 
was  possiUe  in  former  times ;  and  we  cannot  endure  the  thought 
that  through  any  temporary  excitement,  permanent  obstacles 
should  be  raised  in  any  of  the  greater  Churches  which  should 
make  our  estrangements  wider,  and  our  hopes  of  mutual  asso- 
eiation  and  cooperation  feebler.  Such  a  bar  would  unquestitm- 
ably  have  been  raised  had  the  Church  of  England,  through  its 
highest  Court  of  Appeal,  taken  upon  itself  to  decide  on  those 
mportant  questions  which  are  left  entirely  open  throughout  the 
authoritative  decisions  a£  the  whole  ancient  Catholic  Church. 

What  is  true  of  the  Universal  Church  in  its  more  primitive 
times,  is  still,  in  great  measure,  true  of  its  best  developments  in 
modern  times.  The  smaller  sects  and  Churches  may  have 
nded  those  matters  according  to  their  own  peculiar  fancies,  but 
even  in  them  we  fed  sure  that  the  tendency  of  Christian  oon- 
sdouaness  (as  the  Germans  would  say)  moves  towards  the  same 
result.  The  most  active  and  intelligent  members  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  through  all  its  branches,  are  feeling  their  way 
through  enormous  difficulties  towards  the  light  of  a  freer,  wider, 
more  Evangelical,  more  Catholic  Grospel  than  satisfied  Johu 
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Knox  or  Ebenezer  Erskiine.  The  leaders  of  tiie  moBt  enlightened 
of  our  English  Nonconformists — ^the  dbief  of  the  ^  Independent' 
ministers — are  graduallj  adopting  a  theology  more  worthy  of 
their  noble  name,  and  of  the  capacious  minds  of  the  powcnrfol 
Ruler  and  the  illustrioits  Poet  whom  they  count  amongst  their 
first  founders.  And  when  we  turn  from  the  authoritati¥e  de- 
crees to  the  individual  theologians  of  the  more  aneient  Churdies, 
though  the  prospect  is  then  far  less  cheering,  yet  there  also 
the  strains  we  hear  are  of  a  higher  mood  than  ti^e  mere  clamour 
of  popular  theologians  or  terrified  pditicians  would  lead  us  to 
expect  We  cannot  doubt  that  there  will  arise  in  t^e  Churdi 
of  Russia  some  who  may  still  carry  on  the  edio  of  those  mar- 
vellous letters  of  the  Chretien  Orthodoxe^  in  which  the  lamented 
Khamiakoff  poured  forth  his  aapbutions  after  the  future  throi]^h 
a  union  of  tenacious  adherence  to  ancient  orthodoxy  with  a  firm 
confidence  in  the  results  of  Biblical  criticism  and  ChriatiaB 
charity,  such  as  we  have  never  seen  surpassed.  And  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  amidst  much  that  is  calculated  to 
difioourage  the  boldest  hopes,  the  last  twelye  mcmths  have 
revealed  to  us  a  movement  of  importance  (if  iinp(H*tance  is  to 
be  measured  by  solidity  of  ai^ument  and  depth  of  knowledge) 
equal  to  any  that  has  ever  heaved  the  bosom  of  duit  mighty 
organisation^ 

VTe  know  that,  as  we  write^  we  have  to  record  that  we 
incur  an  anathema  of  even  loftier  assumptions  and  severer 
language  than  those  which  we  have  cited  with  rductance  from 
the  Primates  of  our  own  Church.  To  the  Pastorals  of  Canter- 
bury and  of  York  has  been  added  the  Pastoral  of  a  thhrd 
prelate,  bearing  a  more  ambiguous  title,  who  has  seized  the 
•ccasion  for  claiming  for  his  own  Church  a  decisive  authority, 
which  he  sees  to  nave  been  refused  in  ours,  on  the  two 
questions  (of  Inspiration  and  the  duration  of  Hell  Fire), 
which  he  has  ventured  to  call  '  vital  doctrines '  of  '  the  sacred 
^  deposit.'  But  he,  like  our  own  Archbishops,  speaks  on  this 
occasion  only  as  an  individual  theologian,  and  not  with  the 
authority  of  his  Church.  The  canonicity  of  the  Sacred  Books 
is  maintained,  passing  allusions  to  Eternal  Punishment  may  be 
detected,  in  the  Decrees  of  Trent,  as  in  the  English  Formu- 
laries. But  neither  in  the  one  nor  in  the  other  is  there  any 
definition  of  the  extent  of  Inspiration,  or  of  the  limits  of  the 
Divine  Mercy ;  and  those  who  at  Cardinal  Wiseman's  rhe- 
torical appeal  pass  on  these  grounds  from  us  to  him,  will  not 
find  in  the  Church  of  Biome  any  more  than  in  the  Church  of 
Sngland,  the  authoritative  decision  which  they  seek. 

!But  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  it  is  not  to  us  alone 
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that  this  Westminster  Pastoral,  with  all  its  power  of  diction  and 
all  its  gravity  of  statement,  is  addressed.  It  evidently  attacks, 
through  the  sides  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  noble  move- 
ment, of  which  we  just  now  spoke,  of  which  the  centre  is  the 
focus  of  Roman  Ca^olic  learning  in  Germany,  and  of  which  the 
chief  organ  has  been  one  of  the  most  learned  and  able  of  aU  our 
English  contemporary  journals.  We  know  not  any  sight  more 
commanding  the  respectful  sympathy  of  Protestant  theologians 
at  the  present  moment,  or  more  instructive  as  bearing  on  our 
own  present  difficulties  and  speculations,  than  the  history  of  the 
late  Roman  Catholic  Congress  at  Munich,  and  of  the  '  Home 
^  and  Foreign  Review '  in  England.  In  the  pages  of  that 
Review — wlach  now  that  it  is  unhappily  extinguiB&ed  we  may 
treat  as  a  separate  work  of  independent  authorship — there  will 
be  found  matter  more  calculated  than  anything  else  than  could 
be  named  to  allay  the  fears  of  those  who  have  been  agitated 
amongst  ourselves.  There  they  will  see  how  the  spirit  in  which 
the  recent  Judgment  was  conceived,  and  the  spirit  of  those  in- 
quiries which  have  called  it  forth,  is  shared  by  the  most  devout 
and  faithful  adherents  of  the  most  dogmatic  Church  in  the 
world.  A  glance  at  its  last  theological  article  (on  Dr.  Smith's 
*  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ')  will  show  that  on  every  one  of  the 
great  biblical  questions  which  have  so  vexed  the  minds  of  English 
churchmen — ilie  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  authorship  of 
the  second  part  of  Isaiah,  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint,  the 
date  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  the  speech  of  Stephen,  the  Noachian 
deluge — ^the  writer,  from  the  most  orthodox  point  of  view,  decides 
fearlessly  on  all  these  questions,  and  decides  on  what  (for  want 
of  a  better  word)  we  must  call  the  liberal  side — on  the  side  of  the 
Essayists,  against  the  Oxford  Declaration  and  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  In  the  pages  of  an  earlier  number  of  that  same  review 
is  told,  in  language  as  forcible  as  its  information  is  exact  and  its 
knowledge  wide,  the  story  of  that  memorable  meeting  of  German 
Catholic  divines  summoned  in  the  capital  of  Bavaria  under 
the  presidency  of  their  distinguished  Professor,  Dr.  DoUinger. 
Were  we  to  search  the  pages  of  all  our  contemporary  literature 
for  a  just  delineation  of  the  situation  of  parties  in  our  own 
Church,  during  the  last  'five  years,  and  for  the  warnings  and 
consolations  which  that  situation  suggests,  we  could  not  wish 
for  anything  more  apposite  than  l£e  remarks  contained  in 
the  address  with  which  Dr.  Dollinger  closed  the  proceedings  of 
that  august  assembly. 

'  I  remember  a  time,  when  there  prevailed  amongst  Grerman  theo- 
logians a  spirit  of  concord  and  a  brotherly  striving  after  a  common, 
end,  for  which  for  some  years  past  we  look  in  vain — ^which,  if  we 
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may  trust  more  than  one  serioiis  indication,  threatens  mere  and 
more  to  vanish  entirely  from  amongst  us.  It  is  espeeially  striking 
that  e?ery  attempt  to  handle  theories  of  philoeophy  or  principles  of 
knowledge  in  theological  matters  immediately  provc^es  a  bitter 
peace-hating  tone,  a  mania  for  denunciations  and  censures,  which 
must  fill  the  quiet  observer  who  cares  only  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Church  and  of  science,  with  grief  and  disgust.  How  often  in  the 
reading  of  our  ecclesiastical  journals  and  controversial  writings  are 
we  reminded  of  the  truth  of  the  saying,  ''  Qui  pauca  canHderai, 
^^fadle  pronuneiat"  But  even  worse  than  those  rash  and  hasty 
judgments  ii)  the  passion  which,  within  the  last  few  years,  has  grown 
up  for  an  organised  system  of  religious  suspicion.  One  is  tempted 
to  believe  that  amongst  certain  divines  the  old  rule^  *'  quUibet  prasu^ 
*'  tnitur  esse  bonus,  donee  probetur  malus  **  is  reversed  in  all  cases 
where  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy  is  in  dispute.  ...  It  would  be 
far  better  for  us,  if  we  could  but  always  remember,  that  no  theolo- 
gian has  the  right  to  give  out  a  mere  theological  opinion,  or  the 
doctrine  of  a  particular  school,  as  an  article  of  faith  sanctioned  by 
the  Church.  The  great  scholastic  theologians  maintained  that  it 
was  not  less  heretical  to  declare  that  to  be  an  ai^ticle  of  faith  which 
was  not  defidty  than  to  deny  an  article  of  faith  altogether. 

'  What  we  need  in  our  theological  discussions  is  to  allow  the 
unbroken  dominion  of  a  spirit  of  mutual  justice,  and  of  brotherly, 
considerate,  forbearing  charity.  The  cause  of  the  Church,  which 
our  zealots  profess  to  serve,  would  be  best  secured,  if  they  would  but 
give  the  first  place  to  the  great  virtues — the  characteristic  virtues  of 
the  Church — Humility  and  Charity — and  abstained  from  assuming  the 
office  of  judges  over  others,  who  to  their  own  Master  must  stand  or 
falL  That  there  are  now  in  Germany  two  theological  tendencies  is 
an  acknowledged  fact,  which  no  individuals  can  hope  to  alter.  The 
methods  of  these  two  tendencies  must  be  different  from  each  other. 
The  one,  we  may  say,  fights  with  the  bows  and  arrows  of  a  past 
age,  the  other  with  the  firearms  of  the  present.  What  is  so  earnestly 
to  be  desired,  so  absolutely  necessary,  i$,  that  as  they  both  aim  at  a 
common  object,  each  should  endeavour  to  interpret  the  other's  ex-* 
pressions  from  the  other's  circle  of  thought.  There  may  be  many, 
to  whom,  from  their  natural  want  of  spiritual  and  mental  elasticity, 
this  may  seem  an  impossible  demand.  So  much  the  more  urgent  is 
the  duty  of  always  taking  for  granted  that  the  writer  of  whom  we 
complain  is  in  accordance  with  Catholic  doctrine,  and  that  his  views, 
though  expressed  in  other  terms  than  those  familiar  to  his  opponents, 
must  be  taken  in  an  orthodox  sense,  unless  the  opposite  is  self- 
evident.  I  entreat  you  for  the  future  in  all  theologicid  and  philoso- 
phical questions  to  contend  only  with  scientific  weapons,  and  to 
banish  all  denunciations  and  all  suspicions  from  our  literature  as 
alike  alien  to  the  spirit  of  our  country  and  our  religion ;  and  much 
rather  take  for  our  pattern  the  noble  and  truly  evangelical  mildness 
with  which  the  enlightened  teachers  of  the  ancient  Cburdi,  as 
Augustine  in  his  dispute  with  Jerome,  dealt  with  the  differing  views 
of  their  opponents.' 

VOL.  CXX.   NO.  CCXLT.  X 
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The  Congress,  which  had  been  opened  under  the  blessing  of 
the  Pope  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  has  been  overtaken  by  a  storm  of  Pontifical  dis* 
pleasure.  In  exact  accordance  with  the  clamour  of  the  less 
enlightened  of  our  own  clergy,  a  Papal  Brief  has  been 
issued^  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  scientific  truth, 
and  endeavouring  to  exalt  the  floating  unauthorised  opinions 
of  small  bodies,  or  popular  theologians,  to  the  level  of  dogmatic 
authority^  ^  not  altogether  denying  the  distinction  between 
^  dogma  and  opinion,  but  reducing  the  practical  recognition 
<  of  it  to  the  smallest  possible  limits/ 

From  this  conflict  thus  instituted  between  the  Papal  See  and 
the  principles  advocated  by  the  Congress  of  Munich,  the  dis- 
tinguished  editor  of  the  *  Home  and   Foreign  Review '  has 
thought  it  right  to  withdraw,  by  submitting  to  an  authority 
which  he  considers  legitimate,  tiiiough  he  wholly  declines  to 
accept  its  principles.    We  will  not  insist  on  contrasting  the  dig- 
nified and  manly  attitude  of  this  submission  with  the  wavering 
alternation  of  defiance  and  surrender  held  out  by  too  many  of 
our  own  divines  in  the  presence  of  the  decision  of  our  own 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal.     It  is  more  profitable  to  dwell  on 
the  elevating  sentiments  with  which  the  Review  is  closed,  and 
which  apply  to  all  those  who,  whether  within  or  without  the 
Church  of  Rome,  within  or  without  the  Church  of  England, 
refuse  to  abandon  the  hope  of  a  reconciliation  between  Religion 
and  Science,  or  delight  to  cherish,  amidst  whatever  discourage* 
ments,  the  light  which  still  lives  and  bums,  and  will  live  and 
burn  with  ever-increasing  brilliance, '  in  the  hearts  of  the  silent 

*  thinkers  of  the  Church.'      It  is  consoling  to  feel  *  that  the 

*  principles  which  have  been  upheld  in  that  or  any  other  organ 

*  of  Christian  freedonl  will  not  die  with  it,  but  will  find  their 

*  destined  advocates  and  will  triumph  in  their  appointed  time.* 
It  is  consoling  to  be  assured  that  *  from  the  beginning  of  the 
^  Church,  it  haa  been  a  law  of  her  nature,  that  the  truths 
^  which  naturally  proved  themselves  the  legitimate  products  of 
^  her  doctrines  have  had  to  make  their  slow  way  upwards 
'  through  a  phalanx  of  hostile  habits  and  traditions,  and  to  be 

*  rescued,  not  only  from  open  enemies,  but  also  from  friendly 

*  hands  that  were  not  worthy  to  defend  them.' 

The  gallant  champion  of  these  truths  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  turns  with  confidence  to  the  belief  that  in  the  piety, 
iu  the  sincerity,  in  the  learning  of  the  great  writers  of  his 
own  creed,  *  practice  will  compel  an  assent  which  is  denied 

*  to  theory,  and  men  will  learn  to  value  in  the  fruit  what  tlie 
^  germ  did  not  reveal  to  them.'     Our  confidence  is  the  same, 
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but  founded,  we  trust,  on  a  still  firmer  basis.  We  cannot  but 
believe  that  in  the  Church  of  England  the  spirit  of  Hooker 
and  of  Butler  wUl  again  revive,  in  those  new  forms  which  the 
change  of  times  and  circumstances  require.  We  see  already  the 
possibility  of  a  Christian  union  based  on  other  grounds  than 
those  of  mistaken  antipathy  to  Christian  progress  and  enlighten- 
ment. We  know  that  genius,  and  knowledge,  and  freedom 
have  a  uniting  tendency,  as  surely  as  narrowness,  and  dullness, 
and  ignorance  have  a  sectarian  and  dividing  tendency.  We 
believe  that  what  Dollinger  has  well  said  of  the  contending 
Churches  in  Grermany,  is  still  more  true  of  the  contending  parties 
within  our  own  communion  *  : — 

'  The  future  union  cannot  be  looked  for  in  the  form  of  a  simple, 
immediate,  and,  as  it  were,  material  reincorporation  of  the  divided 
confeasions.  There  must  be  first  a  certain  introductory  process 
of  purification  on  both  sides,  and  knowledge  must  pioneer  the  way ; 
each  of  the  two  communities,  though  in  different  measure,  have 
advantages  to  receive  from  the  other ;  each  has  to  free  itself  from 
faults  and  onesidedness  with  the  help  of  the  other,  to  fill  up  gaps  in 
its  religious  and  ecclesiastical  life,  and  to  heal  its  wounds — while 
neither  could  be  asked  to  give  up  anything  which  had  been  found  to 
be  a  real  good.  .  .  .  And  thus  the  domain  of  historical  science 
[and  we  may  add  of  biblical  criticism]  appears  like  the  Truce  of  God 
in  the  middle  ages,  or  like  a  consecrated  place,  where  those  else- 
where religiously  divided  have  come  together  and  carry  on  their 
inquiries  and  their  work  in  harmony ;  where  all,  impelled  by  the 
same  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  drinking  out  of  the  same  sacred 
fountains  of  Truth,  grow  together  in  one  common  fellowship ;  and 
from  this  fellowship  and  brotherhood  of  knowledge  there  will  one 
day  proceed  a  higher  unity  and  conciliation  embracing  the  whole 
domain  of  historical  and  then  of  religious  truth,  when  under  the 
influence  of  a  milder  atmosphere  the  crust  of  polemical  and  sectarian 
ice  thaws  and  melts  away,  as  the  patriot  and  Christian  hopes  and 
pray 


5. 


*  These  remarks  are  taken  from  the  eulogium  delivered  by  Professor 
Dollinger  on  the  late  King  of  Bavaria.  But  it  is  evident  that 
they  represent  the  Professor's  hopes  no  less  than  the  King's. 
(Konig  Maximilian  II.  und  die  Wissenschaft,  pp.  32-34.) 
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7«  37^  Linen  Trade,  Ancient  and  Modem.  By  Alexander 
J.  Warden,  Dundee.     London:  1864. 

^T^HE  county  of  Angus  or  Forfar,  though  not  the  most  im- 

portant  in    Scotland,  affords   many  subjects  of  interest 

to   the  inquirer,  whether   his  bent  be  archaeology  or  social 
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economy  —  whether  his  taste  lead  him  to  search  out  the 
history  of  the  past  or  to  inform  himself  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  people.  In  no  other  district  can  the  great 
industrial  revolution  which  has  occurred  in  North  Britain 
during  the  space  of  one  century  be  more*  distinctly  traced. 
Nowhm'd  is  the  transition  more  marked;  Dbwn  to  the  Rebellion 
of  1745  this  county  was  in  a  state  of  comparative  barbarism, 
very  much  inferior  in  civilisation  to  the  neighbouring  shire  of 
Fife.  According  to  a  valuation  of  lands  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  whole  rental  was  14,286/.,  while  in  1860-1  it  amounted 
to  465,901/.  On  all  the  baronies  the  hereditary  jurisdictions 
were  maintained  in  partial  operation  till  within  a  very  short 
time  of  their  final  abolition.  The  feudal  system,  to  speak 
loosely,  was  perpetuated  in  the  habits  of  tiie  people:  the 
tenantry  slavishly  followed  their  lairds;  the  boroughs  were 
usually  under  the  influence  of  their  powerful  neighbours.  It 
was  from  the  Braes  of  Angus  that  Lord  Ogilvy's  *•  Horse,'  who 
did  such  good  service  for  Prince  Charles  Edward,  were  re- 
cruited, and  tradition  retains,  with  details  somewhat  too  coarse 
for  repetition  here,  the  reception  which  the  Jacobite  ladies  of 
Brechin  gave  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberiand  on  his  march  north- 
ward to  CuUoden.  But  the  change  was  most  rapid.  The 
Jacobite  became  the  Jacobin.  In  Porfar,  where  in  1745  the 
Stuarts  were  so  enthusiastically  supported,  in  1782  the  Bible 
was  publicly  burnt  by  the  sympathisers  with  the  French 
Revolution.  The  sons  of  Lord  Ogilvy's  troopers  became  the 
Radical  weavers  of  Kirreimuir ;  manufactures  and  trade  suo^ 
ceeded  to  marauders  and  m^i-atrarms;  and  the  ouirentset  in 
which  has  carried  alL  before  it,  tiU  the  county  of.  Ajigus,  along 
with.  Belfast  and  the  north  of  Ireland,  at  this  moment  stands  at 
the.  head  of  the  linen  trade  of  the  world. 

We  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  very  authentic  records  of 
the  condition  of  the  shire  at  different  periods.  Of  the  earlia:  civi- 
lisation we  have  many  curious  details  in  the  chartularies  and 
other  doeuments  of  the  ancient  Church  of  Brechin  and  the 
great  Tyronensian  Abbey  of  Arbroath — sources  of  information 
which,  aided  by  the  contents  of  some  of  the  family  charter- 
chests,  give  us  a  very  good  idea  of  the  state  of  the  county 
till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

A  Latin  account  of  Angus  was  written  by  Robert  Edward, 
ministeF-  of  Murroes  during  tiie  Episcopalian  establishment  in 
1678.  It  is  full  of  a  sort  of  quaint  piety,  and  the  style  of 
the  author  reminds  one  of  old  Izaak  Walton.  A  translation 
of  it,  now  scarce,  was  made  in  1793  by  Dr.  TrailL  Much 
more  important  and  valuable  is  a  monograph  by  John  Ochter* 
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lony  of  Gnynd,  contributed  in  16B2  to  an  account  of  Scotland 
planned  hy  Sir  Bobert  Sibbald^  physician  to  King  Charles 
II.,  and  lately  published  in  the  *  Spottiswoode  Miscellany.' 
It  is  carefiilly  written,  and  full  of  odd  information.  After 
thisif  beyond  incidental  notices  of  travellers,  such  as  Taylor 
Ijbie  water-poet,  Slezer,.  Morer,  Macky,  Dr.  Johnson,  the 
poet  Grray,  and  Grose,  we  have  nothing  till  1798,  when  the 

*  Old  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,'  by  the  parish  minis- 
ters, under  liie  guidance  of  the  late  Sir  John  Sinclair,  sup- 
plied much  information.     A  very  clever  book,  by  a  *mode- 

*  rate  'minister,  Headrick  of  Duimichen^  on  the  *  Agriculture  of 

*  the  County  'in  1813,  brings  us  down  to  the  present  generation. 
Local  histories,  such  as  omall's  *  Account  of  Dundee '  (be- 
ing an  improved  edition  of  that  which  appeared  in  Sir  John 
Sinclair's  great  work),  an  anonymous  work  styled  ^  Dundee 

*  DelineatM,'  Black's  *  History  of  Brechin,'  Miller's  *  Arbroath 
^  and  its  Abbey,'  supply  additional  facts.  A  book  of  en- 
gravings, called  *  Forfarshire  Illustrated,'  gives  views  of  the 

fentlemen's  seats  and  of  some  of  the  principal  antiquities; 
ut  the  best  and  most  exhaustive  accounts  are  to  be  found 
in  the  two  interesting  and  laborious  works  of  Mr.  Jervise, 
^ch  we  have  selecteS  for  review.  Neither  must  we  neglect 
to  mention  *  The  Sculptured  Stones  of  Angus,'  by  the  late 
Patrick  Chalmers  of  Aldbar,  a  name  that  will  ever  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  antiquities  of  his  native  county. 

Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  watershed  of  the  Northesk,  on 
the  south  by  the  Tay,  on  the  east  by  the  German  Ocean,  and 
on  the  west  by  an  arbitrary  line  separating  it  from  Perthshire, 
Angus  is  naturally  divided  into  four  regions  varying  very  much 
in  cnaracter. 

The  first  is  the  Braes  of  Angus  or  highland  district,  consisting 
of  the  spurs  of  the  Grampians,  with  the  valleys  that  are  formea 
by  them,  Glenisla,  Glenprosen,  Clova,  Lethnot,  aad  Glenesk. 
Here  some  of  the  scenery  is  magnificent.  The  fall  termed 
'  the  Reekie  Linn,'  from  Ihe  constantly  ascending  spray,  on 
the  Isla,  is  very  grand ;  and  below  it  for  two  or  ihree  miles, 
the  river  forces  itself  through  the  rocks  by  the  Slugs  of 
Achrannie  to  Airlie  Castle  amid  scenes  of  unsurpassed 
beauty  and  wildness.  The  mountains  at  the  head  of  Glen 
Clova  exhibit  abrupt  and  terrific  precipices.  The  falls  of  the 
Unich,  at  the  foot  of  Craigmaskeldy,  *  the  rock  of  the  eagles' 
above  Lochlee,  is  a  scene  of  grand  desolation,  and  the  view  irom 
the  top  of  Motmt  Keen,  where  the  eye  stretches  over  the  great 
eastern  deer-forest  of  Scotland,  is  one  the  traveller  will  never 
forget     Neither  must  the  gentler  beauties  of  Glenesk,  with 
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its  pendant  birch-trees  and  the  rich  heather  covering  the  hills 
like  a  carpet  of  purple  silk^  and  the  sweet  £sk  glittering  in  the 
sunlight^  be  unnoticed. 

Very  different  is  the  next  great  division  of  the  county, 
'  Strath  Mohr '  or  the  great  valley,  the  part  of  which  situated 
in  Forfarshire  is  distinguished  as  *  the  How  of  Angus.'  It  is 
diversified  by  gentle  eminences,  fertile  fields,  plantations,  vil- 
lages, and  gentlemen's  seats.  A  chain  of  lakes  still  remains 
to  attest  the  previous  existence  of  more  extensive  waters 
in  ancient  times.  In  it  are  the  beautiful  villages  of  Kettins 
and  Meigle,  traditionally  connected  with  Guenevra,  Arthur's 
frail  queen ;  the  ancient  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Cupar ;  the 
towns  of  Alyth  and  Buthven;  the  picturesque  and  his- 
torical *  bonnie  house  of  Airlie ;'  Glamis,  *  the  strength '  of  the 
ancient  Maormors  of  Strathmore ;  Forfar,  with  its  royal  re- 
collections ;  Oathlaw,  the  hill  of  doom  of  the  Pictish  kings ; 
Brechin,  *  the  great  city  given  to  the  Lord '  by  Kenneth  IIL| 
and  Strikathrow,  where  that  king  is  supposed  to  have  been 
murdered  by  Fenella. 

The  third  region  takes  its  name  from  the  Sidlaw  range,  the 
hills  which  bound  Strathmore  on  the  S.E.  as  the  Grampians 
do  on  the  N.W.  It  is  part  of  a  continuous  chain,  with  more 
or  less  interruption,  which  runs  from  the  hill  of  Kinnoull,  near 
Perth,  and  terminates  at  the  Bedhead,  a  promontory  near 
Arbroath.  Here  we  have  Strathbeg,  or  the  *  little  strath/ 
through  which  flows  the  Lunan;  ako  the  old  fortalices  of 
Outhne  and  Bedcastle — the  first  built  in  the  fifteenth  century 
by  Sir  David  Guthrie,  and  still  held  by  Guthries,  while  the 
latter,  once  a  royal  hunting  seat,  afterwards  a  residence  of  die 
great  De  Berkeleys  of  Inverkeillor,  exhibits  the  ruins  of  a 
massive  square  and  battlemented  keep,  overlooking  the  pretty 
bay  of  Lunan. 

The  last  is  the  maritime  district  to  the  S.E.  of  the  former, 
from  Gowrybum  to  the  Northesk,  thirtynseven  miles  in  ex- 
tent. Generally  it  is  flat,  varied  by  a  few  round  jutting  hills, 
and  with  an  extensive  tract  of  ^  links '  or  sandy  downs.  On  the 
sea-shore  one  may  trace  very  distinctly  two  weU-marked  Unes  of 
ancient  coast,  upheaved,  one  at  the  elevation  of  twenty,  the  other 
at  that  of  forty-eight  feet  above  the  present  sea-level.  These  old 
beaches,  lying  as  they  do  with  a  good  exposure,  are  especially 
productive.  In  this  district  of  tihe  county  lie  Inveigowrie,  a 
seat  of  civilisation  in  the  seventh  century ;  Dundee ;  Broughty 
or  Burgh-tay ,  evidencing  by  its  name  a  Teutonic  occupation ; 
Monifieth,  where  there  is  documentary  evidence  of  a  Culdean 
settlement ;  Carnoustie,  near  the  battle-field  of  Camus  Muir ; 
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Arbroath ;  Auchmithie,  with  its  remarkable  caves ;  Arbirlot, 
where  we  find  evidence  of  old  Scotic  tenures ;  Famell,  the 
old  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Brechin ;  and  Montrose. 

The  geology  of  Forfar  has  been  carefully  studied^  and  we  may 
be  permitted  to  devote  one  or  two  pages  to  an  accurate  accoimt 
of  it.  The  county  geologically  divides  itself  into  two  portions, 
the  highland  and  the  lowland ;  the  former  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  metamorphic  schists,  and  the  latter  of  sandstone  of 
the  Devonian  period.  A  line  of  porphyritic  or  trappean  rocks 
extends  along  the  S.E.  flanks  of  the  Grampians,  separating 
the  schistose  rocks  of  the  Highlands  from  ^e  sandstones  of 
the  Lowlands.  The  general  character  of  the  rocks  in  the 
former  is  gneissose,  although  micacious  schists  are  not  im- 
common.  Some  of  the  higher  mountains,  as  Mount  Battock, 
are  capped  by  granite.  In  Mount  Blair,  the  prevailing  rock 
is  a  white  crystalline  quartz.  Immediately  to  the  N.  W.  of  the 
trappean  outburst  which  divides  these  great  sections,  there  is 
a  considerable  development  of  argillaceous  and  chloritic  schists, 
with  a  band  of  clay-slate  extending  continuously  across  the 
island.  These  slates  are  raised  from  their  natural  beds,  and 
in  no  case  show  the  phenomena  of  cleavage  so  characteristic  of 
the  English  slates.  They  probably  belong  to  the  Silurian 
epoch.  A  vein  of  lead,  somewhat  rich  in  silver,  crosses  the 
parish  of  Lochlee  from  E.  to  W.,  and  some  beds  of  crystalline 
limestone  are  also  found  there. 

The  sandstones  of  the  Lowlands  run  parallel  to  the  Grampian 
range.  After  leaving  the  trappean  outburst  which  separates 
them  from  the  schists,  these  sandstone  rocks  dip  at  very  high 
angles  to  the  S.E.  where  they  form  a  ridge  of  low  interrupted 
bills,  such  as  the  two  Catterthuns,  the  hills  behind  the  Kirk 
of  Feam  and  those  behind  Kinordy,  Passing  these  to  the 
S.E.  the  high  angle  rapidly  decreases,  becoming  horizontal, 
and  the  great  synclinal  line  of  these  rocks  is  reached  running 
parallel  to  these  hills.  Continuing  to  the  S.E.  the  dip  changes, 
assuming  a  S.W.  direction,  the  angle  of  the  dip  seldom 
exceeding  25°  to  30^  These  rocks  now  again  upheaved 
form  another  nearly  parallel  and  also  interrupted  range, 
the  hill  of  Stracathro,  the  Finhaven  and  Turin  hills,  and  the 
east  portion  of  the  Sidlaws.  Almost  immediately  to  the 
S.E.  of  the  line  indicated  by  this  range,  an  extensive  and 
seemingly  continuous  trappean  outburst,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  green  stones,  and  sometimes  of  basalts,  extends 
apparently  from  the  sea-coast,  immediately  south  of  Montrose 
in  a  S.W.  direction,  through  Rossie  Muir  near  Friockheim 
and  Letham,  forming  in   its    way  the  hill  of  Dumbarrow, 
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the  Law  of  Dundee^  and  Balgay  Hill,  and  at  length  touches 
the  Carse  of  Tay  near  Invergowrie.  To  the  S.E.  of  this  line, 
which  forms  the  great  anticlinal  line  of  For&rshire,  the  sand- 
stones again  assume  their  original  dip ;  faults,  however,  occa- 
sioning upheavals  of  more  or  less  magnitude,  occur,  which  may 
he  traced  from  Broughty  Ferry  onwards  in  a  N.E.  direction 
towards  the  Bedhead. 

These  sandstones  come  under  two  subdivisions:  first,  an 
immensely  developed  conglomerate ;  and,  second,  an  overlying 
deep  red  coarse  sandstone. 

1.  Although  the  general  character  of  the  lower  portions  of 
the  sandstones  is  that  of  an  immense  mass  of  conglomerates, 
yet  this  is  by  no  means  persistent,  as,  all  through,  there  are 
intercalated  beds  of  solid  bedded  and  flaggy  sandstones  with 
intervening  argillaceous  and  other  shales,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  conglomerates  pass  entirely  into  sandstones  and 
grauwa«ke  grits.  The  matrix  of  the  lower  part  of  this  con- 
glomerate  is  trappean,  the  upper  silicious.  It  prevails  most  in 
the  north  of  the  county.  The  rock  well  known  as  Arbroath 
pavement  occupies  an  intermediate  position  in  this  conglo- 
merate, where  the  indurated  matrix  passes  into  the  softer  sili- 
cious matrix.  These  flaggy  beds  found  on  both  sides  of  the 
anticline  are  the  only  fossuiferous  portion  of  the  Forfarshire 
rocks ;  and  there  is  one  bed  in  particular,  in  which  remains, 
principally  of  fishes,  are  found  in  such  profusion  and  preser- 
vation, that  it  may  be  named,  jpar  excellence,  the  Forfardiire 
Fishbed.  Varying  from  two  to  seven  feet  in  thickness,  semi-cal- 
careous in  composition ;  in  colour,  alternating  between  a  creamy 
white  and  a  dirty  brown,  and  accompanied  by  a  peouliar  b^ 
of  tough  clay  six  or  seven  inches  in  thickness,  which,  ^en  first 
dug  into,  emits  a  certain  odour,  the  fossils  discovered  in  it,  be- 
side abundant  but  very  indistinot  algaic  vegetables,  are  ^  Parka 

*  decipiens,'  *  Campicaris  forfarensis,'  *  Pterygotus  anglicus '  and 
'  punctatus,'  and  some  six  or  seven  species  of  Eurypterus,  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Powrie  of  Reswallie.  Of  fishes  we  have  *  Cepha- 

*  laspis   Ijyelli,'  *  Acanthodes   Mitchelli,'   Climatius  scuti^,' 

*  Diplacanthus  (?)  gracilis.'  The  fishes  to  which  the  .spmes 
named  by  Agassiz  *  Climatius  reticulatus,'  and  *  Parexus  in- 

*  curvus,'  belong,  and  one  or  two  others  yet  unnamed,  nearly 
allied  to  the  genus  Climatius,  are  found.  There  are  also  "frag- 
ments of  a  species  of  *  Pteraspis.' 

2.  The  second  division,  consisting  of  deep  red  coarse  and  friable 
sandstones,  in  some  cases  having  pebbles  imbedded  in  them,  is 
principally  found  in  the  valley  of  Strathmore.  These  occar 
sionally  pass  into  coarse  siHcious  shales  and  marls,  and  some- 
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times  into  solid-bedded  sandstones,  fit  for  building  purposes. 
This  division  has  as  yet  proved  altogether  unfossiliferouB. 
These  sandstones  are  occasionally  intersected  by  trap  dykes 
of  considerable  extent,  mosfly  porphyritic.  One  or  two  dykes 
of  basalt,  beautifiiliy  exhibiting  its  colunmar  structure,  are  ex- 
posed on  the  banks  of  the  Isla  between  Airlie  and  the  Reekie 
Linn.  Dykes  of  serpentine  cross  Kirriemuir  and  the  north  of 
the  plantations  of  the  Bum.  Veins  of  sul^Aiate  of  barytes  are 
found  on  the  coast  between  "flie  Bedhead  and  "WTutness,  and 
one  of  argentiferous  lead  lias  been  worked  in  the  parish  of 
Ohonis. 

When  the  surface  of  these  sandstones  is  uncovered  by  tc- 
moving  the  superincumbent  boulder  clay  and  drift  gravels, 
those  deeply  indented  striae  which  have  attracted  so  much  notice 
of  late  and  been  generally  attributed  to  glacial  agencies,  are 
feund  trending  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  Besides  these  a  very  in- 
teresting formation  may  be  observed  aboirt  a  mile  N.E.  of 
Arbroath,  consisting  of  a  coarse  conglomerate,  idth  interca- 
lated beds  of  coarse  marly  sandstones  overlying  the  older  rocks, 
to  which  it  is  not  conformable.  This  formation,  composed 
mostly  of  the  debris  of  the  older  rocks  having  suban^ular 
fragments  of  these  imbedded  in  a  highly  calcareous  matrix, — 
in  this  respect  Tery  unlike  the  older  conglomerates,  in  which 
the  pebbles  are  all  much  waterwom,  and  the  matrix  silicious^ — 
contains  no  organic  remains  to  indicate  its  epoch ;  but  from 
the  analogy  of  other  parts  of  Scotland  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  it  is  the  remains  of  the  highest  division  of  the  upper 
old  red  sandstone,  which  may  at  one  period  have  extended  dl 
along  the  coast,  but  which,  by  denudation  and  other  agencies, 
may  have  been  removed  with  the  exception  of  these  fragmentary 
phenomena. 

When  we  come  to  the  period  of  the  habitation  of  man,  we 
-find  much  to  interest  us.  It  is  true  that  the  rocking  stones 
at  GKlfumman  in  Glenesk  and  on  the  hill  of  Kirriemuir  are 
gone,  but  of  what  have  hitherto  been  called  Druidical  remains, 
mere  is,  among  others,  the  well-formed  circle  of  Colmyllie  in 
Glenesk,  and  the  more  remarkable  one  of  Kingennie  near  the 
Laws,  where,  on  the  crest  df  a  low  hill,  there  is  a  circle  with 
large  blocks  outside  and  smaller  ones  within,  the  diameter  being 
sixty  feet.  There  is  an  entrance  at  the  east,  and  many  large 
fitones,  formedy  part  of  it,  have  rolled  or  been  thrown  into  the 
4e\\  below.  Tradition  calls  this  St.  Bride'fi  iBing,  a  dedication 
aoggeBting  an  after-consecration  in  the  time  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  Scoto-Irish  Church  in  Scotland,  in  which  there 
was  a  great  and  special  devotion  to  St.  Bridget  of  Kildare, 
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who  in  some  of  the  oldest  extant  documents  is  called  the  Mary 
of  Ireland. 

The  earliest  of  all  human  habitations  which  have  been  found 
are  the  underground  Weem  or  Picts'  house  at  Caimconan  *, 
and  the  still  more  curious  one  at  Airlie,  sixty-seven  feet  in 
length.  A  beehive-shaped  apartment  opens  into  the  winding 
chambers  of  the  firsts  and  a  cluster  of  stone  cofBns  was  founa 
in  the  vicinity.  The  Airlie  Weem,  in  spite  of  its  great 
length,  is  covered  by  only  seventeen  separate  stone  flags,  some 
of  which  cannot  be  less  than  four  or  five  tons  in  weight. 
Situated  upon  the  highest  point  of  the  district,  they  suggest 
the  interesting  question  what  mechanical  appliances  had  their 
builders  for  ridsing  these  immense  bould^erB  from  the  low 
country  and  from  the  deep  beds  of  the  rivers?  It  seems 
hardly  credible  that  such  mere  burrows  should  ever  have  been 
intended  for  permanent  dwelling  places,  yet,  not  to  mention 
the  certain  existence  of  fireplaces  in  them,  it  is  difficult  to 
assign  any  other  purpose  for  them.  Others  exist  throughout 
the  county. 

Proceeding  from  the  simplest  of  all  architectural  ideas,  pro- 
tection from  weather  and  wild  animals,  to  the  secondary  stage, 
protection  from  mankind,  we  find  various  fortalices  of  the 
very  earliest  civilisation.  The  upbursts  of  trap  rock  through 
the  red  sandstone  have  afibrded  many  fitting  elevations  which 
have  been  crowned  with  the  rudest  forms  of  castramentation, 
such  as  the  White  and  Brown  Catterthun,  drawn  and  described 
in  General  Roy's  *  Military  Antiquities,'!  the  Law  of  Dundee, 
the  hill  of  Turin,  Denoon,  I)unbarrow,  and  perhaps  Dunnichen. 
Then  there  is  the  very  noteworthy  vitrified  fort  of  Finhaven  % 
commanding  the  passage  of  the  South  Esk ;  and,  above  all,  the 
remarkable  works  at  the  Laws,  on  the  property  of  James  Neish, 
Esq.,  where,  on  a  summit  400  feet  above  the  sea,  commanding 
a  glorious  prospect,  a  series  of  walls  and  ramparts,  segments  of 
not  entirely  concentric  circles^  as  well  as  a  circular  floor  paved 
with  flagstones  and  exhibiting  inner  groovings  where  a  door 
has  worked  upon  its  hinges,  have  been  exposed  by  the  energy 
and  antiquarian  zeal  of  the  present  owner.  Here  have  been 
found  shells,  axes,  bones,  iron  implements  in  very  large  pro- 
portion, a  bronze  armlet,  an  enamelled  pin,  charred  wheat  and 


*  Vide  Proceed.  Scot  Antiq.  Soc,  vol.  iii.  part  iii.  p.  465 ;  also 
vol.  iv.  part  ii.,  where  plans  of  the  work  are  given. 

t  The  Military  Antiquities  of  the  Romans  in  North  Britain.  By 
the  late  W.  Roy,  &c    London  :  1792,  fol.  plates  47  and  48. 

t  See  Transactions  of  Royal  Society,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  227. 
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barley,  and  manifest  traces  of  extensive  vitrifaction.  Formerly 
Uufl  place  wa«  used  as  a  quarry,  «id  much  ha.  been  irre- 
trieyably  destroyed,  but  enough  remains  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  curious  monuments  of  antiquity  on  the  east  of  Scotland.* 

Hitherto  no  regular  crannoges  have  been  found,  though  the 
great  plain  of  Strathmore,  which  was  evidently  at  one  time 
more  extensively  lake  and  marsh,  is  a  very  probable  locality 
where  they  may  yet  be  discovered.  An  artificial  island  of 
stones  is  to  be  seen  under  the  surface  of  the  Loch  of  Bescobie^ 
and  a  rampart  of  stones  and  oak  piles  still  protects  St.  Mar- 
garet's Inch,  from  the  waves  of  the  Loch  of  Forfar.  Roman 
antiquities  are  represented  by  the  camps  at  Kirkbuddo,  Bat- 
tledykes,  and  Keithock,  all  of  which  are  supposed  by  Boy  to 
have  been  connected  with  Agricola's  military  occupation  of 
the  North. 

But  Angus  is  the  special  seat  of  those  sculptured  and  incised 
stones,  which,  although  by  local  tradition  assigned  to  the  Danes^ 
seem,  from  the  similarity  of  their  ornamentation  to  that  of 
the  Irish  crosses  and  manuscripts,  to  be  the  work  of  some  tribe 
of  Celtic  descent,  such  as  we  know  to  have  occupied  Scotland 
at  a  remote  period.  Some  of  them  have  been  supposed  to  be 
referable  to  heathen  times,  and,  according  to  the  wise  policy  of 
the  early  missionaries,  to  have  been  adapted  to  Christian  wor- 
ship. Almost  all  the  symbols  are  unintelligible,  and  speculation 
has  far  outrun  facts  in  the  conclusions  it  has  sought  to  arrive 
at;  but  judging  from  the  appearance  alone,  we  may  perhaps 
distinffuJBh  ti^ee  probable  periods :  first,  stones  on  which  there 
is  nothing  but  the  obscure  symbolsf,  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  order  always  varies ;  secondly,  those  on  which  the 
^mbols  exist,  but  with  a  cross  or  an  open  book,  illustrating 
the  christianisation  of  the  old  object  of  heathen  veneration, — 
just  as  at  this  day,  outside  the  town  of  Dol  in  Brittany,  there 
stands  a  menhir  about  fourteen  feet  high  surmounted  by  a 
rude  wooden  cross,  round  which  the  com  is  crushed  by  the 
knees  and  feet  of  the  votaries,  who  still  frequent  the  spot  for 
purposes  of  devotion  | ;  lastly,  there  are  the  stones  on  which 

*  See  Reference  Notes  to  plans  and  views  of  Ancient  Remaini 
on  the  summit  of  the  Laws,  Forfarshire.  By  James  Neish,  of  the 
Laws,  Esq.     £din. :  1862. 

I  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  careful  antiquaries  that 
the  figures  engraved  on  the  stones  are  not  symbols  at  all,  but  merely 
objects  of  common  use,  used  by  the  deceased ;  just  as  in  some  cases 
the  actual  articles  were  ofben  buried  with  him. 

t  *  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  far  easier  to  change  a  form  of  religion 
than  to  extirpate  a  faith.    The  first,  indeed,  is  no  easy  matter,  as 
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the  cross  is  the  main  feature  of  the  design,  the  still  preBenred 
symbols  being  quite  subordinated  to  it. 

Of  the  first  period  we  have  the  stones  of  Dunnichen  and 
Bruceton  marked  with  something  like  a  rnde  horseshoe. 
Others  of  the  same  period  are  to  be  seen  at  Balluiheron  and 
Strathmartin.  Of  the  second  epoch  is  that  of  Arbirlot,  where 
a  tough  blue  whinstone  has  been  marked  with  two  crosses,  two 
open  bocdss,  and  a  ring ;  while  of  the  third  asra  there  are  the 
stately  crosses  of  St.  Vigean's,  Aberlemno,  and  Cossins. 

The  first  monmnent  in  the  counly,  of  tie  date  of  which  we 
hare  any  certainty,  is  the  round  tower  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Brechin.  Though  described  by  Father  Augustin  Hay  as 
^a  small  steeple  not 'unlike  the  monument  in  !Fish  Street  Hill 
'  in  London,'  it  is  the  exatet  counterpart  of  the  Irish  towers,  and 
therefore  specially  curious  as  illustrating  in  stone  and  lime 
the  identity  of  the  churches  of  Alba  and  Erinn  at  the  time  of 
its  erection.  It  is  the  only  complete  structure  of  the  kind  in 
Scotland,  that  at  Abemethy  in  Fife,  and  that  at  Eglesey  in 
Orkney,  if  fhis  latter  be  really  of  the  same  type,  being  incom- 
plete. It  was  probably  erected  not  long  after  a.d.  990,  when 
Kenneth  Macalpine  founded  the  Church  of  Brechin. 

'  We  have  charter  evidence  of  a  college  of  Culdees  at  Brechin, 
existing  before,  and  remaining  for  some  time  after,  the  creation  of 

those  students  of  history  know  who  are  acquainted  with  the  tena- 
city with  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  English  nation  clung  to 
the  Church  of  Borne,  long  after  the  State  had  declared  for  the 
Beformation.  But  to  change  the  faith  of  a  whole  nation  in  hkx^ 
and  bulk  on  the  instant  was  a  thing. contrary  to  the  ordinary  work- 
ing of  Providence,  and  unknown  even  in  the  days  of  the  working 
of  miracles,  though  the  days  of  miracles  had  long  ceased  when 
Borne  advanced  against  the  North.  Then  it  was  more  politic  to 
raise  a  cross  in  the  grove  where  the  sacred  Tree  had  once  stood, 
and  to  point  to  the  sacred  emblem  which  had  supplanted  the  old 
object  of  national  adoration,  when  the  populace  came  at  certain 
times  with  songs  and  dances  to  perform  their  heathen  rites.  Near 
the  cross  soon  rose  a  church,  and  both  were  girt  by  a  cemetery,  the 
soil  of  which  was  doubly  sacred  as  a  heathen  fane  and  a  Christian 
sanctuary,  and  where  alone  the  bodies  of  the  faithful  could  rest  in 
peace.  .  .  •  So  also  the  worship  of  wells  and  springs  was  Chris- 
tianised when  it  was  found  impossible  to  prevent  it.  E.  g.  at  Wal- 
singham  there  was  a  wishing  welL'  (Z^osen/;  Norae  BallacU,  introd. 
p.  xli.)  See  also  a  remarkable  passi^  in  Todd's  'Life  of  St  Patridc,* 
p.  500.  *  On  three  stones,  ''qua  gentilitas  ibi  in  memoriam  aliquonim 
''  facinorum  vel  gentilitium  rituum  posuit^"  St  Batriok  inscribed 
'the  name  of  Christ  in  three  difPerent  languages :  on  the  one  JesuSy 
*  on  another  Soter,  on  the  third  Salvator.' 
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the  episcopal  see.  There  is  proof,  indeed,  that  upon  its  erection, 
the  old  Culdee  convent  and  its  prior  (submitting  it  may  be  to  stricter 
rales  of  discipline)  became,  as  perhaps  in  other  places,  the  electoral 
chapter  of  the  new  bishopric.  But  the  head  of  the  Culdee  con- 
vent, the  Abbot  of  Brechin,  had  already  become  secularized,  and 
had  appropriated  to  himself,  and  transmitted  to  his  family,  the  terri- 
tories which  his  predecessors  had  administered  for  the  Church.  •  .  . 
In  the  time  of  William  the  Lion,  the  office  of  abbot  had  given  a 
sort  of  surname  to  the  family,  and  they  still  Icept  up  this  connexion 
with  the  Culdees,  for  Maelbride,  the  prior,  witnesses  to  the  abbot's 
grant  to  Arbroath,  and  another  prior,  Bricius,  has  precedence  in  a 
bishop's  charter  over  Abbot  Donevald,  now  regarded  as  only  a 
layman.** 

This  singular  condition  of  things  is  illustrated  by  what  we 
learn  from  the  history  of  Ireland,  in  the  abbeys  of  which 
there  seems  to  have  existed  ^a  twofold  line  of  successiouy 
'  the  eccleaiafitical  and  the  lay  pi*ogeme8y  both  connected  in 
'  blood  with  the  original  founder  or  donor  of  the  lands ;  those 
^  of  tlie  lay  line  succeeding  each  other  in  hereditary  desoeat 
*  from  father  to  son.'  f 

That  Forfar,  the  county  town,  was  a  very  ancient  place  there 
oan  be  no  doubt,  but  no  architeotural  or  documentary  evidence 
of  its  existence  occurs  tiU  the  time  of  Malcolm  the  Maiden. 
It  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Scots  kings  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  art  of  horticul-' 
tore  was  practised  there  in  the  reign  of  the  last  Alexander. 
The  accounts  rendered  by  the  two  Montealts,  ancient  lords  of 
Feam  and  sheriffs  of  ^e  county,  furnish  some  notices  of 
these  matters.  The  year's  wage  of  the  gardener  at  Forfar 
was  five  marks,  while  he  of  Menmuir  had  but  one.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  king's  horses  and  falcons  are  minutely  detailed, 
and  even  the  charge  for  seven  puppies  with  their  mother  still 
remains  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  dieir  stewardship.  In  1264 
the  return  of  the  king's  stock  is  24  cows  from  Forfar,  and 
13^  from  Glamis,  exclusive  of  an  arrear  of  21,  making  a  total 
of  58^  cowB.|  We  presume  that  half  a  cow  stands  for  a  heifer. 

The  reign  of  Alexander  III.  is  the  '  setas  aurea '  of  modem 
Scottish  antiquaries.  They  appeal  to  the  roads  and  stone 
bridges  of  that  period,  and  to  the  other  improvements  that  were 
suspended  in  the  long  period  of  war  and  bloodshed  which  fol- 
lowed upon  the  dispute  succession  to  the  crown.  Still  much 
was  done  in  the  re^ns  of  David  L,  Malcolm  the  Maiden,  and 

*  Begistrnm  l^iscopatlfcs  Brechinensis,  preface,  p.  v. 
t  Todd's  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  introd.  p.  164. 
X  Chamberlain's  Bolls  apod  Jervise. 
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William  the  Lion.  To  the  time  of  the  first  of  these  monarchs 
we  must  attribute  the  foundation  of  the  House  of  Austin  Canong 
at  Restennet,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  church  said  to  have  been 
built  in  the  seventh  century  by  St.  Bonifacius,  a  missionary 
from  Kome.  It  was  made  a  cell  of  Jedburgh  Abbey  by  his 
successor  Malcolm,  and  one  of  its  charters  granted  by  David 
II.  supplies  the  only  historical  and  documentan^  evidence  that 
King  Robert  Bruce  had  another  son  called  John,  the  King 
stating  that  he  had  special  regard  for  the  priory,  because  the 
bones  of  his  brother-german  John  rest  there. 

Much  also  was  accomplished  in  the  long  reign  of  William 
the  Lion.  To  his  epoch  we  must  refer  the  first  authentic  notice 
of  the  Borough  of  Montrose,  which,  until  recentiy,  has  always 
been  the  second  town  in  Angus,  in  point  of  population  and 
wealth.  An  inquest  made  with  reference  to  the  succession 
of  the  heritable  gate-keeper  of  the  castie — a  valuable  and 
curious  document — shows  that  a  castle  also  existed  here  in 
Eang  William's  time.  Here  Alan  the  Durward  founded  an 
hospital,  the  revenues  of  which  were  subsequently  augmented 
by  Abbot  Panter  of  Cambus  Kenneth — a  scion  of  the  old  race 
of  Newmanswalls.  And  here  it  was  that  Erskine  of  Dun,  the 
future  superintendent  of  Angus,  while  yet  a  youth,  along  with 
his  friends  and  retainers,  delighted  to  make  nocturnal  raids 
upon  the  magistrates  and  lieges,  which  were  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  murder  of  a  young  priest  in  the  bell-tower,  for  which 
Erskine  granted,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  times,  a  bond  of 
assythment  in  favour  of  the  parents  of  the  slaughtered  man 
— an  incident  which  may  possibly  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  change  which  eventually  took  place  in  Erskine's  re- 
ligious opinions  and  conduct  in  life. 

King  William  founded  the  great  Benedictine  Abbey  of 
Arbroath,  of  the  Tyronensian  reform,  under  the  dedication  of 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  Why  a  king  so  hostile  to  the 
sacerdotal  spirit  in  his  own  country  should  have  placed  his 
greatest  ecclesiastical  foundation  under  the  patronage  of  a 
saint  whose  popularity  was  the  very  symbol  of  the  guelphism 
of  the  twelftn  century,  and  who  as  such  retained  his  hold  so 
strongly  in  England  that  Henry  VIII.  by  statute  erased  his 
name  from  the  Church  Kalendar,  and  solemnly  tried  him  as  a 
traitor  to  the  rights  of  the  crown,  is  one  of  those  things  which 
we  cannot  easily  account  for.  Was  it  political,  as  a  make- 
weight against  his  own  Erastian  aggressions?  was  it  super- 
stition, as  we  know  that  he  invoked  St.  Thomas  when  led 
captive  to  Richmond  in  Yorkshire?  or  was  it  the  recol- 
lection of  an  old  friendship,  when  Becket  was  a  layman,  or 
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only  an  example  of  the  abiding  effect  of  commanding  genius  ? 
The  Abbey  of  Arbroath  was  by  far  the  richest  endowment 
beyond  the  Forth.  It  was  toll-free,  custom-free,  and  held 
its  extensive  lands  *  in  free  regality,'  that  is  with  sovereign 
power  over  its  vassals,  and  llie  unlimited  emoluments  of 
feudal  jurisdiction, — powers  which  survived  the  S.eformation. 
The  *  bailiary  of  regality '  became  virtually  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  Airlie.*  The  best  of  the  shire  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring districts  thought  it  no  degradation  to  hold  their  lands 
as  tenants  of  the  Great  Abbey,  doing  homage  in  the  usual 
form  to  the  Justiciar  of  the  Regality.  Some  of  these  vassals 
gave  agricultural  service,  harvest  labour  and  carriage  of  com, 
&C. ;  but  military  service  exempted  from  prsedial  service,  and 
when  a  vassal  was  bound  to  follow  the  Abbot,  either  under  the 
proper  standard  of  the  convent,  or  under  the  Brechbennach, 
the  holy  banner  of  St  Columba,  he  was  free  from  the  common 
duties  owing  to  the  Superior.f  The  history  of  the  possession 
of  the  Brechbennach,  which  went  with  the  lands  of  Forglen, 
and  was  in  the  custody  of  the  Monymusks,  Erasers  and  Urrys, 
and  lastly  in  that  of  the  great  family  of  Irvine  of  Drum,  has 
been  worked  out  from  1204  to  1494,  when  it  is  lost  sight  of  for 
ever.f 

Of  the  only  other  large  town  in  Forfarshire,  Dundee,  though 
probably  a  place  of  importance  before  that  time,  we  have  no 
authentic  notice  till  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
A  romantic  legend  quoted  by  Fuller  from  Boece,  relates 
how  Earl  David  of  Huntingdon,  brother  of  William  the 
Lion,  after  that  he  '  was  by  a  tempest  cast  into  Egypt,  taken 

*  captive  by  the   Turks,  bought  by  a  Venetian,  Drought  to 

*  Constantinople,  there  known  and  redeemed  by  an  English 
^  merchant,  and  at  last  safely  arrived  at  Alectum  in  Scotl^d,' 
founded  and  endowed  a  church  there,  which  he  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  actual 
grant  of  the  Church  to  the  Abbey  of  Balmerino  about  A.  d. 
1200,  it  is  not  till  the  wars  of  the  Independence  that  much  is 
knovni  of  the  real  history  of  the  town. 

Forfarshire  was  the  theatre  of  many  of  the  incidents  of  the 
great  war  of  Independence.     In  1291  the  castles  of  Dundee  and 

*  The  Ogilvys  of  Airlie  were  also  hereditary  baillies  of  the 

abbey  of  Cupar  and  of  the  church  of  Brechin.    In  the  charter  chest 

at  Cortachy  there  are  some  curious  papers  connected  with  these 

Heritable  Bailliaries,  an  office  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the 

Vidame  in  France. 

t  Begistrum  Nigrum  de  Aberbrothoc.  Edin. :  18d6,  pref.  p.  xvii. 

X  See  Beeves'  Adanmam's  Life  of  Columba,  note,  p.  322. 
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Forfar  were  yielded  up  to  King  Edward  by  UmphraTille,  Earl 
of  Angus,  on  receiving  a  formsJ  letter  of  indemnity,  and  were 
^itrusted  to  Brian  Fitzalan.  .  Dundee  is  die  scene  of  the 
apocryphal  story  of  William  "Wallace  slaying  the  son  of  the 
Engl^h  governor.  It  was,  however,  certainTy  taken  and  re* 
taken  in  tibese  wars ;  and  it  was  in  the  church  of  the  Minorites 
there,  that  eventually  the  National  Council  of  bishops,  abbots, 
priors,  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy  met,  and  declared  Robert 
Bruce  both  the  true  heir  of  the  crown,  and  advanced  to  it  by 
ilie  authority  of  the  people — a  remarkable  recognition  of  their 
rights  at  BO  early  a  period,  but  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we 
recollect  the  philosophical  theories  of  government  put  forth  by 
ihe  schoolmen,  as  well  as  the  remarkable  communistic  ele- 
ments that  leavened  the  Franciscan  Order.* 

The  journal  of  the  EngHsh  Idng's  progress  northward  is 
still  extant  He  made  the^castle  of  Montrose  (the  very  site  of 
which  is  now  somewhat  doubtful),  his  headquarters  during  his 
stay  in  Angus ;  and  a  number  of  the  burgesses  of  Montrose, 
whose  names  show  a  strange  mixture  of  the  Anglo-French, 
Saxon,  and  Scoto-Celt,  swore  allegiance  to  King  Edward  there^ 
as  did  many  local  barons  and  others.  He  was  at  Arbroath  cm 
July  5.  At  Brechin  on  the  6th.  Again  at  Arbroath  on  the 
7th,  on  which  occasion  Abbot  Henry,  the  whole  convent,  and 
four  knights  paid  homage  to  him.  At  Brechin  on  the  10th  of 
July  1296,  John  BaUiol  surrendered  the  Scottish  crown  and 
kingdom  into  the  hands  of  Edward ;  but  a  little  later  the 
Scottish  parliament  forced  him  to  renounce  his  alliegiance  to  the 
English  king,  and  to  refiise  to  appear  in  his  courts  on  aocoont 
of  die  injuries  infficted  by  him  on  Scotland.  That  renundi^ 
tion  was  conveyed  by  Abbot  Henry  to  Edward,  to  his  intense 
wrath.  The  reception  of  tbe  ambassadors  is  graphically  de- 
scribed by  Wynton : — 

^  Quhen  he  to  Lwndyn  cumyn  wes, 
To  the  £yng  iniil  presens 
Of  hys  gret  cownsal  wyth  reverensy 
Hys  charge  he  delyveryd  thare. 
The  Kyng  than  made  hym  this  awnsware : 

"-4/  cefolfeluny  telfofyfeUU." 
In  Frawnlas  qnhen  this  he  had  sayd  thare^ 
In  Frawnkis  he  sayd  yhit  fortfairmare, 
*'  S^U  ne  vait  venir  a  noSy  nos  vendrun  a  ly!^  * 

On  the  eventual  success  of  Bobert  Bruce,  he  made  Bemtfd 


^^  Kg.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Secanda  Secundie,  Qo.  Cir.  nrt.  5  Cone, 
and  liber  de  Begimine  Principom,  vol.  xix.  ed.  Yeaet.  1787,  p.  487. 
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de  Linton,.  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  his  chancellor.  Beimard  wae 
sent  aa  ambasgador  to  Norway,  and  celebrated  the  Batde  of 
Bannockbum  in  a  Latin  poem,  firagments  of  which  still  exist. 
Several  councils  and  parliaments  were  held  during  the  reign 
of  Abbot  Bernard  at  Arbroath*       , 

To  those  who  estimate  the  great'Oess  of  a  nation  by  its  mate- 
rial resources  only,  the  results  of  the  assertion  of  Scottish 
Independence  by  the  success  of  Sruce  are  simply  deplorable. 
The  drain  upon  the  powers  of  the  country  was  never  entirely 
repaired*     Those  who  in  modern  history  are  acquainted  wilh 
the  exhaustion  of  Germany  for  viore  than  a  century  after  the 
Peaee  of  Westohalia,  can  foran  some  idea  of  what  must  have 
taken  place  in  Scotland  in  a  ruder  and:  poorer  age.     Not  only 
was  there  retrogression  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  but 
the  very  cultivation  of  the  soil  went  back  and  suffered  inxax 
want  of  o^tal  and  labour.     The  neighbourhood   of  '  their 
^  ancient  enemy '  was  a  constant  source.of  alarm ;  and  even  when 
war  was  not  actually  declared,  there  was  the  constant  ex- 
pectation of  it  at  any  time.     Add  to  this  that  the  throne  of 
the  Bruces  and  early  Stuarts  was  never  a  strong  one.     The 
greater  barons  were  at  all  times  formidable  rivals  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  history  of  the  different  families  is  a  chequered  picture 
of  insurrections  and  private  feuds,  of  treason  and  oppression, 
redeemed  here  and  there  with  such  noble  deeds  as  Scott  has 
loved  to  commemorate*     The  Highlanders  never  paid  any  aller 
glance  to  the  Crown,  save  as  far  as  it  accoided  with  the  will  of 
their  chiefs.     The  antagonism  to  England  made  Scotland  the 
constant  theatre  of  French  intrigue,  and  even  the  Church  noto- 
riously failed  in  its  mission  of  civilisation.     The  succession  of 
English  prehites  who  had  illustrated  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
the  preceding  centuries  had  entirely  ceased.     Comparatively 
better  economy  made  it  the  only  rich  institution  of  the  coimtry, 
and  therefore  exposed  it  not  only  to  periodical  attempts  at 
spoliation  from  the  hungry  gentilldtre^  but  to  the  degradation  of 
oecoming  a  gigantic  job.     Boys  were  put  into  benefices ;  plu- 
raUties  were  multiplied ;  the  bishops  became  great  State  officers ; 
and  the  foimdation  was  hiid  for  that  corruption,  the  reaction 
from  which  made  the  Scottish  Reformation  what  it  actually 
beeame. 

The  effect  of  such  a  condition  of  things  in  a  country  in 
the  geographical  position  of  Angus  was  what  might  be  ex- 
pected. With  the  exception  that  it  was  the  high  road  to  the 
North,  and  so  the  scene  of  the  transit  of  various  expeditions,  it 
lay  too  much  out  of  the  circle  of  the  feeble  civilisation  of  the 
times  to  affitrd  many  subjects  of  interest  to  the  historian  a^ 
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this  epoch.  Indeed^  its  great  celebrity  at  this  time  was  de- 
rived from  its  matchless  hunting  grounds.  It  is  strange  that  a 
country  so  near  the  Lothians  and  Fife,  and  possessing  such  a 
rich  soil,  should  have  so  long  been  looked  upon  as  a  great 
game-preserve.  Not  to  svention  the  sculptured  stones,  which 
are  covered  with  himting  dii^signs  and  figures  of  wild  animals, 
Forfar  and  Sedcastle  are  riie^tioned  as  hunting  seats  of  royalty. 
The  kings  had  their  forests  of  Kingennie,  Dnmmie,  and  Mon- 
treuthmont,  while  the  Lindsays  had  theirs  of  Platine,  near 
Finhaven.  The  remains  ofdeer  are  constantly  found  in  the 
marl-pits  near  Forfar.  Pemaps  Strathmore  was  too  near  the 
Highlands  to  be  safely  cultivated,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
fine  soil  drew  game  to  it  for  the  sake  of  grazing  and  shelter. 

Its  history  then  at  this  period,  so  far  as  concerns  the  general 
progress  of  the  country,  is  ahnost  a  blank,  though  Dundee  was 
taken  by  the  troops  of  Richard  II.,  and  distinguished  itself 
under  Wood  in  the  infant  naval  warfare  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Alexander,  Earl  of  Crawford,  rated  at  1,000  marks ;  William, 
Earl  of  Angus,  at  500 ;  and  John  Lyon,  of  Glamis,  were  the 
Angus  barons  who  were  hostages  for  James  I.  in  1423.  The 
chief  events  are  the  battles  of  Harlaw  (where  the  men  of  the 
braes  of  Angus,  Celts  though  probably  they  were,  took  the  side 
of  civilisation  against  Donald  of  the  Isles),  of  Brechin,  Glasclune, 
and  Arbroath.  With  the  tale  of  the  first  of  these  '  onsets ' 
every  reader  of  Scottish  Ballad  poetry  is  familiar :  the  second,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Douglas  and 
Lindsay  party  by  Huntly,  on  behalf  of  the  king ;  and  the 
celebrated  Prior  of  St.  Serfs  tells  in  a  few  pithy  unes  of 'the 
'  duleful  Dawerk  of  Glasclune ;'  while  the  last  of  these  battles 
is  best  described  by  the  graceful  pen  of  the  lineal  descendant  of 
one  of  the  combatants. 

*  The  Benedictines  of  the  abbey  of  Aberbrothock  or  Arbroath 
had,  it  seems,  appointed  Alexander,  Master  of  Crawford,  their  chief 
justiciar  or  supreme  judge  in  civil  affairs,  through  their  regalitj. 
But  with  his  huge  train  of  followers  he  became  chargeable  to  the 
monastery,  and  otherwise,  as  an  historian  of  the  Lindsays  expresses 
it,  ^  uneasy  to  the  convent,  so  that  the  chapter  formally  deposed  him 
"  and  appointed  Alexander  of  Inverquharitie  to  succeed  him  in  his 
**  office."  The  Master,  however,  showed  no  intention  of  surrender* 
ing  it,  but  took  forcible  possession  of  the  town  and  abbey.  The 
rivals,  therefore,  assembled  their  friends  and  followers  to  decide  the 
question  by  the  sword.  Douglas  sent  one  hundred  Clydesdale  men 
to  the  aid  of  the  master,  and  the  Hamiltons  also  assisted  them  with 
some  forces.  The  Ogilvies  found  an  unexpected  auxiliary  in  Sir 
Alexander  Seyton,  the  powerful  lord  of  Gordon,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Huntly,  who  arriving  at  Inverquharitie  on  his  road  to  Strathb(>gie, 
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the  night  before  the  battle,  was  obliged,  by  a  rude  law  of  ancient 
Scottish  hospitality,  to  own  his  host's  quarrel  and  take  the  field  with 
him.  Many  other  barons,  either  for  love  or  hatred,  espoused  the 
Ogilvies'  cause,  and  the  united  forces  marched  for  Arbroath  on  Sun- 
day the  13th  of  January,  1445-6,  with  the  intention  of  taking  the 
town,  but  found  the  Lindsays,  in  great  force,  drawn  up  in  battle- 
array  before  the  gates. 

^  It  must  have  been  a  beautiful  sight  I  The  two  armies  were 
composed  of  the  bravest  knights  and  gentlemen  of  the  north-east  of 
Scotland ;  steeds  were  prancing,  broadswords  gleaming,  and  banners 
waving  in  the  evening  breeze.  The  word  was  given,  and  that  gallant 
scene  was  about  to  be  changed  to  one  of  blood  and  carnage,  when,  as 
they  were  at  the  very  point  of  closing,  the  old  Earl  of  Crawford  on 
his  panting  charger  rushed  between  them.  He  had  heard  at  Dundee 
of  the  approaching  conflict,  and  galloped  to  Arbroath  in  hopes  of 
arriving  in  time  to  prevent  bloodshed  between  his  own  clan  and 
those  who  had  till  then  been  our  friends — ^nay,  his  own  wife  was  an 
Ogilvie.  But  before  he  could  be  heard  (though  his  son  drew  bridle 
in  deference  to  his  presence),  he  was  encountered  by  one  of  the 
enemy  who  knew  him  not,  and,  darting  his  spear  through  his  mouth 
and  neck,  mortally  wounded  him. 

*  Furious  at  the  sight,  the  Lindsays  rushed  to  the  charge,  and  a 
desperate  conflict  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Ogilvies  and  their  allies,  who  left  more  than  five  hundred  dead  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  while  the  loss  of  the  victors  did  not  exceed  one 
hundred.  Sir  John  Oliphant  of  Aberdalgy,  Sir  John  Forbes  of 
Pitsligo,  Sir  Alex.  Barclay  of  Grandtully,  Maxwell  of  Tellein, 
Garden  of  Boroughfield,  and  David  of  Aberkerdoech  were  killed  on 
the  enemy's  side.  The  Loyd  of  Gordon  and  "  Wat  Ogilby,"  brother  of 
Inverquharitie,  escaped  by  flight.  Inverquharitie  himself  was  taken 
prisoner  and  carried  to  the  Castle  of  Finhaven,  where  he  died  of  his 
wounds  and  grief  at  his  defeat — unless,  indeed,  a  darker  story, 
credited  at  the  time,  be  correct — that  the  Countess  Margery,  his 
cousin-german,  in  ^e  agony  of  finding  that  her  husband  was 
wounded  to  death,  rushed  to  his  chamber  and  smothered  him  with  a 
down  pillow.  Earl  David  died  after  a  week  of  lingering  torture, 
and  his  body  lay  for  four  days  unburied ;  since  in  the  awful  words 
of  a  contemporary  chronicler,  ^  No  man  durst  earth  him,"  till  Bishop 
Kennedy  sent  the  prior  of  St.  Andrews  to  take  off  the  excommuni- 
cation and  pronounce  forgiveness  over  the  dust  of  his  enemy.  It  did 
not  escape  notice  that  the  battle  of  Arbroath,  where  Crawford  re- 
ceived his  death-wound,  was  fought  on  that  day  twelvemonth  that 
he  ravaged  "  St.  Andrew's  land  "  in  Fife.  And  remembering  the 
stormy  and  lawless  life  of  our  ancestor,  we  should  rejoice  with  the 
old  chronicler,  that  *'  he  died  in  one  guid  action,  labourand  to  put 
*'  Christian  men  to  peace,  albeit  he  was  very  insolent  all  the  rest  of 
**  bis  lifetime." '  (j^rd  LAndsatfi  Lives  oj  the  Lindsays^  London : 
1849,  voL  i.  p.  128.) 

The  scene  of  feudal  violence  here  described  suggests  the 
necessity  of  giving  some  account  of  the  lords  of  the  soil  of 
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Angus.  The  history  of  no  eouniy  in  Sootland  is  complete 
without  some  notice  of  that  turbul^it  nobility  who  act  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  its  history.  PaAsing  l^  the  ahnost  mythical 
Maormors,  Dubican,  the  son  of  Indreotaig,  with  his  son  Mad- 
bride,  and  Cunecht,  father  of  Fenella,  ^e  wife  of  Maelpeter 
or  Malprender^  Maormor  of  Meams,  we  "find  documentaiy 
proof  in  the  papers  of  Arbroath  of  five  generations  of  the 
great  Earls  of  Angus^ — Giliebridcy  Gilchrist,  Duncan,  Malcolm, 
and  Maud,  Countess  in  her  own  right.  In  the  same  chartularj 
we  find  Barclays  or  De  Berkeley,  BalUok,  Lundyn  the 
Durward,  Malherbs  of  fiossy,  Fitzbemards,  De  Montfords, 
Fitzthancards,  St.  Michaels,  De  Frivik,  all  Normans,  contem- 
poraneous with  tiie  great  Celtic  earls.  There  is  an  account  cf 
a  perambulation  of  a  certain  estate  in  the  presence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen  and  the  Earl  of  Strathem,  by  a  jury  of 
Celtic  gentlemen,  Angus  Macduncan,  Malbry  de  Mallod,  Duf 
Scolok  or  hereditary  schoolmaster  of  Fetteresso,  Munroe, 
Malmuir  Macgillemchael,  Gilchrist  Macfadweelt,  and  Cormag 
of  Nig,  and  other  good  men  of  our  Lord  the  King, — a  cuiious 
contrast  to  the  list  of  burgesses  in  the  towns  of  Noimaxi, 
Saxon,  and  Teutonic  names  and  lineage. 

The  lay  abbots  of  Brechin  assumed  their  title  as  a  sort  of 
surname,  and  granted  away  to  more  recent  religious  founda- 
tions part  of  their  lands.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  Nonnan 
and  foreign  proprietors  settled  in  Angus,  and  how  completely 
they  have  disappeared.  In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
there  were  Levels,  Mowbrays,  De  Yalomis,  and  De  Boscoe. 
These  have  all  vanished.  The  Douglas'  and  the  Mauks  of 
Panmure  are  in  the  female  line.  The  Oxays  remain.  One 
family  alone  represents  the  greatest  of  all  the  names,  that  of 
Crawford  Lindsay.  The  Fotheringhams  of  Powrie,  probably 
connected  with  the  great  English  Giffords,  and  the  Lyons  are 
foreigners.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ogilvies  are  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  purely  Celtic  families  out  of  the  Highlands. 
The  Guthries,  the  Camegys  (landowners  in  the  county  as  De 
BaUnhards  since  1250),  the  Deuchars,  the  Ochterloays  are 
probably  Celts.  So  perhaps  are  the  Duncans  of  Lundie^,  now 
of  Camperdowa,  thoii)gh  immediately  deaoencUng  frem  ^an^ 
^  Duncan,  a  merchant's  son  in  Dundee.  **  Many  m  the  ancient 
baronial  names,  such  as  Durward,  Mouatt  (Montealt)  Fenton, 
Arratt,  and  Auchenleck,  are  now  found  among  the  middle  and 
lower  classes. 

The  list  of  the  barons  who  swore  fealty  to  Edward  L  in 

*  Ochterlony's  Monograph,  ad  locum. 
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1291-6  snpplies  us  with  an  accurate  record  of  the  noblee  of 
Angus.  Maule  of  Panmure,  Umphraville  of  Angus,  Leighton 
of  Usan,  Fenton  of  Backiey  Betune  of  Ethiebetune,  Graham  of 
Montrose,  Arratt  of  Arratt,  Annand  of  Melgund,  Cramond 
of  Aldbar,  and  Eddrochat,  Glenesk  of  Glenesk,  Montealt  of 
Peme,  Auchenleek  of  Auchenleck,  Ogilvy  of  Ogilvy,  Fethie 
of  Fethie,  Ongfalerlony  of  Oughterlony,  Ramsay  of  Aucbter- 
house,  and  Wishart  of  Logic  Wishart,  are  among  the  most 
iiDfportant  names  that  occur. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  'fifteentii  century  a  change  for 
the  better  began  to  exhibit  itself  in  Scotland.  James  III., 
liie  least  understood  of  her  monarchs,  made  vigorous  attempts 
to  civilise  his  people  by  breaking  dawn  the  power  of  the 
nobility,  and  by  developing  a  middle  class.  He  perished  with 
his  work  undone.  His  greater  successor  reaped  the  fruit  of  his 
labours,  and  Scotland  enjoyed  a  period  of  tranquillity,  during 
which  the  boroughs  began  to  acquire  increasing  importance, 
the  laws  of  the  coimtry  improved,  and  commerce  was  fostered. 
A  naval  force  was  created,  and  an  impulse  given  to  learning 
by  the  establishment  of  the  universities.  Forfarshire  profited 
by  the  temporary  prosperity.  The  shore  dues  at  Montrose 
were  ceded  to  the  magistrates  by  James  IV.  At  Brechin  an 
octroi,  or  custom  on  all  sorts  of  goods  brought  into  the  town,  was 
granted  in  1486  by  James  III.  Arbroath,  still  in  the  power 
of  the  Abbot,  contributes  only  forty  shillings  to  the  modified 
burgh  tax  in  1483.  At  Dundee,  in  1491,  we  find  the  first  germ 
of  a  shipping  company,  the  Marie  of  Dundee  being  owned  by 
more  than  one  individual ;  while  a  '  Natio  Angusiana '  was  es- 
tablished in  the  Universities  of  St.  Andrews  and  Aberdeen,  in 
imitation  of  the  ancient  customs  of  Paris  and  Bologna. 

This  condition  of  things  led  on  in  due  time  to  the  Beformation. 
Its  political  and  economic  results  have  hardly  had  justice  done 
to  them,  not  the  least  important  item  in  which  was  the  vast 
transfer  of  real  property.  The  nobles  got  the  church  lands,  and 
of  these  there  were  plenty  in  Angus.  Besides  Arbroath,  there 
were  Blackfriars  at  Montrose  and  Dundee;  Conventuals, 
Claresses,  and  Bedfnars  in  the  latter  town ;  Bedfriars  or  Trini- 
tarians at  Brechin ;  Canons  Begular  at  Bestennet,  and  Cis- 
tercians at  Cupar.  All  these  were  at  once  secularised,  and  the 
grasping  nobility,  either  by  direct  grant  from  the  Crown,  or  by 
leases  granted  by  some  supple  relative  holding  the  nominal 
ecclesiastical  dignity,  possessed  themselves  of  the  lands  which 
the  piety  or  superstition  of  their  predecessors  had  bestowed 
upon  the  Church.  The  Earl  of  Argyle  procured  his  kinsman, 
Alexander  Campbell,  while  yet  *  at  the  scqoilles  (schools)  at 
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*  Paris/  to  be  appointed  to  the  biflhopric  with  express  power 
'  of  giving  and  disposing  all  the  benefices  which  previously 

*  were  in  the  bishops'  ^ft.'  His  relative,  Donald,  Abbot  of 
Cupar,  bestowed  an  estate  out  of  the  Abbey  lands  upon  each 
of  his  five  bastard  sons,  and  the  remaining  property  was  granted 
by  the  king  first  to  Leonard  Leslie,  of  the  House  of  xtothes, 
and  two  years  after  his  death  to  one  of  the  Elphinstones.  Bes- 
tennet  was  given  to  the  widow  of  Lord  Hume,  and  then  to 
the  Erskines  of  Kelly.  Hamilton,  Douglas,  and  Stuart  suc- 
cessively possessed  themselves  of  Arbroath,  till,  by  purchase 
from  the  Earl  of  Dysart,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Patrick 
Maule,  of  Panmure,  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  James  YI. 
The  property  of  the  friaries  in  the  towns,  which  of  course  was 
much  less  valuable,  was  generally  seized  for  municipal  and 
other  purposes. 

In  the  towns  the  Reformation  was  adopted  on  theological 
grounds.  Edward,  speaking  of  Dundee,  says,  *  So  remark- 
^  able  were  the  people  of  this  place  for  their  adherence  to  true 

*  religion,  that  at  the  Reformation  it  was  honoured  with  the 
'  appellation  of  a  second  Geneva.*  But  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts it  took  a  very  mild  form.  In  the  General  Assembly  of 
1562,  a  complaint  against  the  eminent  John  Erskine  of  Dun, 
the  superintendent  of  Angus,  related  to  the  many  popish 
priests  admitted  to  be  readers  of  kirk  within  his  diocese,  and 
m  1607  the  Synod  of  Angus  and  Meams  was  the  only  Synod 
in  Scotland  which  accepted  the  appointment  of  a  '  Constant 

*  Moderator,'  in  obedience  to  a  clause  inserted  by  the  King  in 
an  Act  of  Convention  held  at  Linlithgow  during  the  previous 
year.  As  a  consequence,  when  the  regular  hierarchy  was  re- 
stored, it  was  implicitly  submitted  to,  till  the  disturbances 
about  the  introduction  of  the  English  Service  book  of  King 
Charles  convulsed  the  country ;  on  which  occasion  Dr.  Walter 
Whitford,  the  bishop,  is  said  to  have  read  prayers  in  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Brechin,  with  a  pair  of  pistols  on  the  desk  beside 
him. 

James  YI.  held  many  assemblies  in  Montrose  and  Dundee, 
and  gratified  another  of  his  predominant  tastes  by  htmting  in 
the  forest  of  Montreuthmont.  On  this  occasion  he  was  the 
guest  of  Camegy  of  Southesk;   and  in  Adamson's  'Muses' 

*  Welcome,*  imprinted  at  Edinburgh,  1618,  there  are  some 
curious  addresses  presented  to  him,  in  which  much  notice  is 
taken  of  the  sports  of  the  county,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made : — 

*  Stay  then  (dread  Leige),  O  stay  with  us  awhile, 
With  pleasing  sports  the  posting  time  begyle : 
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Thy  fjnest  hawks  and  fleetest  hounds  shall  flnde 
Of  fowls  and  beasts,  a  praj  of  everie  kynd. 
For  morning  both  and  evenjng  flight,  each  day 
Each  hawk  thou  hast,  shall  have  her  proper  pray : 
Each  fowl  that  flies  shall  meit  thee  in  thy  way, 
And  in  their  sorts  shall  Ave  CtBsar  sslj,* 

A  little  picture  of  the  relations  between  James  and  the  En- 
glish succession  occurs  in  a  contemporary  notice  of  this  very 
yisit^  published  by  the  Camden  Society : — 

*  The  king  remaynes  still  in  these  partes,  feasted  np  and  down  the 
contrey,  and  very  kindly  caryenge  me  with  him,  and  playenge  at 
mawe  against  Mr.  Lipton  and  me.  At  his  being  at  Kynnarde  he 
was  well  entertayned  and  welcomed,  when  in  drinke  the  larde  of  the 
house  thought  he  should  have  pleased  the  king  by  drinkinge  to  the 
joynenge  of  these  two  kingdomes  in  one,  and  soone,  and  sayinge 
that  he  had  forty  muskets  ready  for  the  kinge's  seryice  to  that 
use :  which  the  king  saide  was  a  fault  in  him  to  wish  soone,  or  by 
force,  and  protested  that  he  wished  no  haste  but  God's  tyme  in  it, 
and  her  majestie's  dayes  to  be  long  and  happie.'  * 

One  of  the  evils  of  the  intestine  conunotions  in  Scotland  was 
the  check  which  they  gave  to  polite  letters.  In  the  debtor 
and  creditor  account  of  the  Reformation,  there  is  one  item 
that  has  never  been  sufficiently  estimated,  and  that  is  the 
expatriation  of  ripe  scholars^  who  withdrew  themselves  from 
a  contest  in  which  their  presence  was  of  no  use.  Admirable 
Crighton  is  said  by  Aldus  Manutius  to  have  gone  abroad  ^  ob 
'  Catholicss  fidei  ardorem ; '  and  Dempster,  wno  was  styled  a 
*  speaking  library,'  and  who  first  revived  the  study  of  Etrurian 
antiquities,  passed  a  great  portion  of  his  life  in  France  and 
Italy.  From  the  county  oi  Angus,  we  find  among  the  most 
distmguished  exiles  Bontonius — one  of  the  Woods  or  De 
Bosco's  of  Bonny  town,  and  another  foreign  professor,  Scrimzer, 
by  his  name  evidently  a  cadet  of  the  powerful  family  of  the 
^^rymgeours  of  Dudhope,  since  1317  Constables  of  Dundee. 

Matters  improved  in  James  VI.'s  time^  who,  by  the  way, 
had  Sir  Peter  loung,  the  son  of  a  Dundee  burgess,  as  his  peda- 
gogue in  association  with  George  Buchanan.  The  volume  of 
Latin  poetry,  styled  *  Delicise  Poetarum  Scotorum,'t  collected 
by  Arthur  Johnston,  and  published  with  the  imprimatur  of 
Archbishop  Spottiswoode,  is  very  creditable  as  a  whole  to  the 
scholarship  of  the  country ;  and  in  it  we  find  poems  by  Dr. 

*  Correspondence  of  King  James  YL  of  Scotland  with  Sir  Robert 
Cecil  and  others,  edited  by  John  Bruce,  printed  for  the  Camden 
Society,  1861,  pref.  p.  47. 

f  jbnsterdam,  1636. 
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Kinloch  and  Peter  Goldman  of  Dundee,  among  whose  verses 
are  some  pretty  lines  describing  the  pestilence  uiat  wasted  his 
native  town,  and  under  which  his  second  brother  succumbed. 
A  Montrose  poet,  John  Leech,  also  composed  some  excellent 
Latin  epigrams. 

The  dreary  times  of  the  Covenant  in  due  time  succeeded. 
The  castles  of  Forter  and  Airlie  were  both  burnt  by  the  Earl 
of  Argyle,  and  it  was  from  the  former  that  Lady  Ogilvy  in  the 
absence  of  her  lord  was  expelled,  an  incident  which  suggested 
the  touching  old  baUad  of  ^  The  Bonny  House  of  Airlie.'  Next 
year  Bishop  Guthrie,  a  notable  Forfarshire  man,  who  had  been 
imprisoned  for  being  a  bishop  and  resistiog  the  sentraice  d 
deposition  passed  against  him  at  Glasgow,  was  set  at  Kberty. 

In  1644  the  estates  of  Ludovic,  the  *  loyal '  Earl  of  Crawford, 
were  forfeited  and  his  title  transferred  to  Lord  Lindsay.  On 
being  captured  at  Newcastle  with  Mr.  Ogilvy  of  Powrie,  and 
Wishart,  Montrose's  biographer,  he  was  sent  to  Edinbuigh 
and  lodged  in  the  conunon  jaiL  Montrose's  army  pillaged  and 
occupied  Dundee  in  1648,  when  one  of  the  suburbs  was  en- 
tirely consumed.  The  town  at  this  time  was  zealous  for  the 
Covenant. 

Of  the  Angus  gentry  who  were  taken  prisoners  at  FhilKp- 
haugh,  there  were  Lord  Ogilvy,  Alexander  Ogilvy  of  Inver- 
quharity,  and  Andrew  Guthrie,  the  bishop's  son.  Lord  Ogilvy 
escaped  in  his  sister's  clothes,  Guthrie  was  beheaded,  and 
young  luverquharity,  a  beautiful  lad  of  eighteen,  hanged; 

*  upon  which  occasion,'  says  Mr.  Guthry,  *  it  was  that  Mr. 

*  David  Dick,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  said — "  the  work  aoes 

*  ^^bonnily  (m^^  which  passed  afterwards  into  a  proverb,' * iden* 
tical  with  the  Ca  ira  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Forfarshire,  through  which  Charles  II.  passed  in  1650  on 
his  lading  at  Speymouth,  to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom  as 
the  nominee  of  the  Covenanters,  on  which  occasion  he  slept  at 
Kinnaird,  and  spent  some  days  at  Dudhope,  was  the  scene  of  his 
absurd  evasion  from  Perth,  commonly  called  *  the  Start'  The 
fugitive  king,  bound  by  a  covenant  which  he  repudiated  in 
his  heart,  interfered  with  by  the  ministers  in  the  minutest 
details  of  his  private  life,  compelled  to  listen  by  the  hour  to 
endless  sermons,  and  separated  from  His  friends, '  as  proftne, 

*  scandalous,  malignant,  and  disaffected  persons,''started  without 
any  change  of  linen  or  other  clothes,  rode  carelessly  throngh 
Perth,  and  on  emerging  from  the  town,  set  out  at  great  speed, 
first  to  Dudhope,  thence  to  Auchterhouse  and  Cortachy.  After 

*  Guthry's  Memoirs,  p.  166. 
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taking  some  refreshment  there  he  proceeded  up  the  glen  of 
Clova,  having  ridden  in  all  forty-two  miles.  Here  he  entered 
a  wretched  hovel  and  threw  himself  down  to  rest '  in  a  nasty 
^  room,  on  an  old  bolster,  above  a  mat  of  seggs  and  rushes, 
*  overwearied  and  very  fearful.'  In  this  miserable  abode  he 
was  found  by  Sir  Alexander  Hope  and  Sir  Robert  Montgo- 
mery, of  Scots  Craig,  who  persuaded  His  Majesty  to  return 
with  them  to  Perth.  A  curious  letter  of  the  poet  Cowley, 
dated  from  Paris,  to  Mr.  H.  Bennet,  giving  an  account  of 
this  incident,  is  preserved  in  Carte's  Collections.*  Charles's 
popular  manners,  and  the  illtreatment  he  received  from  the 
Covenanters,  seem  to  have  turned  the  tide  of  popular  feeling 
in  his  favour  in  Dundee ;  for  on  the  occasion  of  his  birthday, 
when  in  '51  he  completed  his  twenty-first  year,  the  citizens  not 
only  made  naii^  demonatcations,  but  raised  a  regiment  of 
horse,  with  six  pieces- of  ordnance,  at  their  own  expense.!  For 
this  they  soon  after  paid  dearly,  for  Monk  besi^ed  and  stoimed 
the  town,  under  circumstances  of  no  ordinary  atrocity ;  and 
traction  still  dwells  with  horror  on  the  recollection  of  the 
scene  that  is  said  on  the  third  day  to  have  stopped  the  carnage 
— the  sight  of  an  infant  seeking  to  draw  nounshmient  from  the 
breast  of  its  slaughtered  mother. 

Of  the  fines  imposed  by  Cromwell  on  the  Angus  gentry  in; 
1654  we  have  an  accurate  list.  The  Earl  of  Fanmure  heads 
the  document  for  10,0002.,  the  Earl  of  Souihesk  paid  3,000/., 
and  the  minor  landowners  from  1,000Z.  to  2,000Z.  each* 

The  epoch  of  the  Restoration  was  a  time  of  quiet  for  Angus. 
The  county  was  mainly  on  the  side  of  the  Government^  though 
the  borouffhs  retained  their  element  of  Presbyterianiwm.  Kept 
down  by  me  high  hand  of  the  neighbouring  lairdfi,  they  relieved 
their  feelings  by  burning  a  few  witches.  Occajsionai  raids  by 
the  Highlanders  on  their  lowland  neighbours  took  place  |, 
in  which  to  a  very  late  period  bows  and  arrows  were  used. 
There  exists  among  Lord  Airlie's  papers  a  commission  of  fire 
and  sword  against  Patrick  Boy  McGregor  to  James  Earl  of 
Airlie,  dated  1666.  One  of  the  best  remembered  traditions 
on  the  subject  is  that  of  the  ^  Raid  of  the  Saughs,'  in  the  parish 

•  Tol.  i.  p.  389. 

t  Baker's  Chronicle,  in  loco, 

X  This  had  always  been  a  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
county.  Among  the  Cortachy  papers  is  a  warrant  of  General 
Monk  to  the  Sheriff  Depute  of  Perth  to  examine  certain  High- 
landers sQspected  of  the  theft  of  goods  of  Lord  AirHe  from  Grlenisla, 
and  to  choose  some  honest  and  famous  men  who  can  speak  the  Irish 
language  to  be  interpreters  and  Frenchmen.  21  st  November  1659. 
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of  Lethnoty  where  the  young  farmers  succeeded  in  ousting  a 
gang  of  Caterans  headed  by  the  ^hawket  stirk^'  after  a  pro- 
tracted and  deadly  combat. 

One  of  these  raids  forms  the  subject  of  a  Forfarshire  poem, 
by  Alexander  Soss^  schoolmaster  in  Lochlee.  It  is  termed 
*  Helenore  or  the  Fortunate  Shepherdess.'  Though  marred  by 
the  classicisms  popular  at  the  time,  it  is  of  very  great  merit 

^  The  Angusians/  says  Edward,  '  especially  those  who  inhabit  the 
Grampians,  are,  even  at  this  day,  fond  of  going  about  armed ;  in  so 
much  that  they  seldom  go  out  without  the  ornament,  or  rather 
burden,  of  a  how^  quiver^  shield^  sword,  or  pistol :  and  they  have 
always  with  them  a  kind  of  hook  to  knock  down  and  catch  wild 
beasts  or  birds,  as  occasion  may  offer.  These  Highlanders,  however, 
notwithstanding  the  suspicious  appearance  which  tlieir  arms  give 
them,  consider  it  as  the  greatest  of  crimes  to  take  com  or  meal  from 
mills,  whether  by  force  or  stealth.  Their  mills,  as  I  have  often  seen, 
stand  open  day  and  night ;  and  neither  have  nor  stand  in  need  of 
any  gates  or  doors.' 

The  meteor-like  career  of  Claverhouse — blackened  as  some- 
thing beneath  mankind  by  his  enemies,  extolled  as  the  Bayard 
of  Scottish  chiyaliT  by  his  admirers  —found  its  commencement 
in  Forfarshire.  His  estate  lay  three  miles  from  Dundee,  but 
his  favourite  residence  was  *  our  castle  of  Dudhope,'  now  the 
barracks  of  that  floiuishing  municipality.  Tried  by  the  evidence 
of  charter  record,  we  find  him  availing  himself  freely  of  his 
sovereign's  favour,  but  beyond  this,  dealing  with  town  councils 
and  neighbouring  lairds,  just  as  if  there  had  never  been  a  King 
William  or  a  King  James  to  choose  between.* 

The  Bevolution  Settlement  for  the  time  afiected  Forfarshire 
most  injuriously.  The  upper  classes  were  engaged  in  con- 
stant conspiracies  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  It  is 
much  to  be  wished  that  the  papers  at  Panmure  House  were 
published,  as  they  probably  contain  valuable  information  of 
the  secret  intrigues  on  both  sides.  One  of  the  most  curious 
phases  of  opinion  at  that  time  was  the  unscrupulous  double- 
dealing  of  men  who  were  really  sincere  in  one  or  other  of  the 
causes,  and  who,  when  the  time  came,  honestiy  staked  their 
lives  and  fortunes  on  the  venture  of  the  day.  In  Scotland  it 
was  more  than  a  mere  hedging  to  save  themselves  in  either 

contingency — ^it  seems  rather  to  have  been  the  continuation  of 

■    ■    •  ■— 

*  In  the  records  of  the  town  of  Dundee,  bundle  ix.  115,  is  a 
charter  by  King  Charles  11.  to  Colonel  John  Graham  of  Claver- 
house, of  the  l4mds  of  Dudhope  and  office  of  constable  and  first 
magistrate  of  Dundee,  April  23, 1684,  and  other  documents  referring 
to  tibe  Grahams  of  Claverhouse. 
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that  traditionary  finesse  which  distinguished  the  early  states- 
manship of  Europe,  and  tainted  the  honour  of  the  ablest  and 
greatest  of  the  politicians  of  succeeding  ages. 

The  struggle  between  the  crown  ana  the  country  was  chiefly 
fought  upon  the  induction  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in 
place  of  the  Episcopalians.  In  most  of  the  country  parishes 
the  old  incumbent  was  able  to  maintain  himself  by  the  power  of 
the  laird  and  devotion  of  the  people.  In  some  places,  as  at 
Edzell,  violent  riots  took  place  on  the  intrusion  of  the  new 
nominee. 

Then  came  the  two  rebellions.  In  the  year  1715  King 
James  travelled  through  the  county  from  the  north  and  be- 
came the  guest  of  Southesk,  Panmure,  and  Stewart  of  Gran- 
tully.*  On  the  failure  of  that  uprising,  confiscations  again 
fell  heavily  on  the  most  powerful  families.  The  houses  of 
Southesk,  Airlie,  Panmure,  all  took  part  in  the  afiair  and  were 
consequently  attainted,  as  was  also  Graham  of  Duntrune.  Alex- 
ander Wedderbum,  town  clerk  of  Dundee,  took  a  notable  part 
in  the  afiair.  The  estates  were  generally  bought  by  the  York 
Suildings  Company,  the  ledgers  and  books  of  which,  still 
extant,  afford  very  curious  revelations  of  the  social  condition  of 
the  people.  Nothing  can  be  more  miserable  than  the  situation 
disclos^  A  poor  and  demoralised  tenantry  were  the  fit  vassals 
of  the  improvident  barbarous  gentry.f 

*  In  Wodrow's  Correspondence  (vol.  ii.  p.  112-146)  there  are  a 
number  of  gossiping  letters  from  several  of  the  ministers  on  the 
East  coast,  giving  an  account  of  the  transactions  of  that  period. 
Much  of  it  consists  of  dealings  with  the  precentors  and  schoolmasters 
who  had  taken  part  with  the  Stuarts,  and  of  the  personal  incon- 
veniences they  themselves  had  been  pat  to.  Not  the  least  amusing 
part  is  the  description  of  the  tliievish  propensities  of  the  High- 
landers.   ^  We  thought,'  says  a  correspondent  from  Fife,  '  there  was 

*  but  little  discretion  in  breaking  up  doors  and  taking  from  honest 

*  people  what  of  body  or  bed  clothes,  belonging  either  to  men, 
'  women,  or  children,  they  got  their  rapacious  claws  upon ;  linen, 
^  yarn,  ticking,  or  whatever  of  cloth  made  or  unmade,  linen  yarn  or 

*  woolen ;  yea,  taking  the  clothes  off  the  peoples'  very  backs,  plaids 

*  from  women,  and  setting  men  down  and  taking  the  shoes  off  their 
^  feet,  and  the  cravats  from  their  necks,  and  telling  them  that  they 

*  were  civilly  dealt  with  to  escape  so,  being  Whigs,  and  always 
'  sponged  them  for  money.'  On  one  occasion  they  met  a  congrega- 
tion leaving  church,  ^  the  body  of  them  halting,  with  their  com- 
'  manders  and  looking  on,  and  feeding  their  eyes  with  the  godless 
'  and  profane  spoil  all  the  time,  robbed  them  of  plaids,  bibles^  shoes, 
'  and  money.' 

t  The  yearly  value  of  the  forfeited  estates  was  as  follows :— 
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Wliat  the  '15  spared  -was  destroyed  in  iihe  '45.  In  the  Act 
of  Indemnity  passed  in  17479  after  all  the  heading  and  hanging 
at  Carlisle  and  elsewhere^  (Walter  Ogilvie  and  Robert  Lyon  of 
this  county  having  sofibred  the  penalty  of  death,)  we  find 
Thomas  Blair  of  Glasdune,  James  Camwy  of  Boysack,  David 
Hunter  of  Bumside,  Thomas  Ogilvie  of  East  Mill,  Thomas 
Ogilvie  of  Coul,  were  excepted ;  as  well  as  those  mentioned  in 
the  Act  of-  Attainder  of  '46,  of  whom  were  James  Graham  of 
Duntrane,  taking  on  himself  the  title  of  Viscount  of  Dundee, 
and  David  Ogilvie,  taking  on  himself  the  title  of  Lord  Ogilvie* 
Exile  of  course  was  the  lot  of  the  conquered,  thankfid  to 
escape  with  life.  Those  who  remained^  proscribed  and  shut  out 
of  all  employment,  persecuted  in  the  practice  of  such  religion 
as  they  had,  sought  to  drown  their  cares  in  wine ;  and  &e& 
Gonunenced  that  career  of  extravagance,  which  eventually 
changed  the  face  of  the  country,  and  substituted  a  new  race 
of  proprietDrs,  who  ha^e  made  their  fortune  by  trade,  for  so 
many  of  the  gentry  recorded  by  Edwards  and  Oishterlony.  Of 
the  strange  characters  and  mad-cap  humours  of  those  and  of 
subsequent  years,  tradition  still  records  an  unusual  number  of 
instances.  How  the  Laird  of  Balnamoon  mounted  a  stone  waU 
in  his  cups  instead  of  his  pony,  and  spurred  his  fancied  steed 
the  livelong  night ;  how  at  a  shooting  party  at  Lour,  on  one 
of  the  guests  choking  upon  a  potatoe,  his  Mends  sought  to 
relieve  him  with  a  raxnrod  and  j»*OGured  his  instant  death ;  how 
the  laird  of  Duntrune,  who  was  very  dirty  in  his  person,  was 
hung  out  to  air  ai  the  sign<-hook,  while  his  friends  regaled 
themselves  within ;  how  he  of  Skene,  after  a  night's  conviviality 
at  Brechin  Castle,  on  recovering  his  senses  found  that  he  had 
been  put  to  bed'  with  a  highland  pony ;  how  the  night  echoes 
between  Brechin  and  Fhmaven  were  awakened  at  midnight 
by  a  hearse  and  fom:  carrying  home  the  Factor  in  his  cups  at 
full  gallop ;  how  Donald  Ogilvy  of  Cluny,  returning  from,  a 
funeral  at  Meigle  with  his  £dend  Andrew  Coupar  of  Lochfalair, 
shot  him-  dead  with  a  pistol,  because  his  horse  turned  restive 
and  jumped  on  him ;  how  Lord  Strathmore  was  run  through 
at  ^Q  door  of  the  inn  at  Forfar  by  a  drunken  companion, — 
are  all  stories  well  known  in  the  county,  and  some  such  con* 
vivial  exploits  are  even  related  to  have  occurred,  within  living 
memory. 

From  these  social,  aspects  of  Ajums  life:  we  turn  to  the 
very  different  records  of  its  industriaThistory.     The  early  hifr' 

Panmure,  3,4371.  3*. ;   Southesk,  3,27U  10*. ;  Graham   of  Dun- 
trane,  55/.  6*.  Ad. 
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torj  of  the  trade  of  the  county  is  inyolved  in  much  obscurity, 
for  the  proziinity  to  the  Highlands,  already  alluded  to^  made 
the  transactions  very  simple  and  the  ventures  few.  Dundee 
and  Montrose  had  €»ch  an  export  and  import  trade  with  the 
Low  Countries*  from  an  early  period;  and  the  Ledger-book 
of  Haly burton.  Conservator  of  the  Scottish  Privileges  at  Mid** 
dleburg  (an  office  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  modem  consul), 
contains  traces  of  the  nature  of  these  dealings,  f  That  work 
shows  that  while  the  import  trade  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
luxuries  of  civilised  life,  such  as  a  dominant  nobility  required, 
liie  exports  were  the  products  of  a  country  in  a  very  backward 
state  of  civilisation,  consisting  mainly  of  hides,  tallow,  wool,  and 
salted  sahnon.  As  regarded  the  home  market,  the  articles 
necessary  for  tlie  simple  state  of  society  in  which  Ihe  lower 
classes  continued  to  be,  were  supplied  upon  the  spot,  and  each 
neighbourhood  seems  to  have  contained  within  itself  all  that  it 
required.  The  imiversal  want  of  roads  not  only  profoundly 
affected  the  social  life,  but  influenced  liie  industry,  thou^  a 
system  of  markets  in  different  parts  of  the  country  had  to  a 
certain  degree  met  the  difficulty.  At  Forfar,  the  county  town, 
there  was  a  stajde  trade  at  an  early  period.  Notwithstanding 
its  inland  situation,  and  its  consequent  independence  of  the 
seaboard,  an  industry  had  come  into  existence  in  tlie  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  which  readied  to  a  state  of  high 
prosperity  by  the  middle  <^  the  eighteenth,  giving  employment 
to  a  laxge  portion  of  the  scanty  population.  This  industryr 
was  the  manufacture  of  coarse  shoes,  or '  brogues.'  The  master 
shoemakers  were  the  capitalists  of  the  day,  tanning  and  pre* 
paring  their  own  leather ;  and  a  suitable  and  well-watered  part 
of  the  town's  property,  still  called  the  ^  lime  pots,'  was  set 
apart  for  the  accommodation  of  the  trade.  The  summers  wer& 
employed  mainly  in  the  preparation  of  the  hides  for  winter  use^ 
and  in  selling  the  manufactured  article  at  the  fairs  ihroughf> 
out  the  country,,  whither  they  were  conveyed  on  pack-horses. 
The  winter  was  the  season  of  great  activity  in  preparing  and 
making  up  the  supply  for  the  demand  of  the  ensuing  summer. 
The  Grovemment  of  the  day  wisely  applied  the  proceeds  of 

the  estates  confiscated  in  1715  to  promote  and  develope  the 

•         —      -     ■  ■  ■ 

*  Mining  operations  were  carried  on  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
centnry  in  GnLenesk  In  1602,  Sir  David  Lindsi^,  of  Edzell,  let  to 
Hans  Ziegler  and  his  companions,  'All  and  sundry  the  mines  of 

*  gold,  silver,  qaicksilver^  copper,  tin,  and  lead,  and  all  other  minerals 

*  (except  iron  and  marmor)/  on  payment  of  one  fifth. 

t  Haiyburton's  Ledger  is  described  at  length  in  the  ^Proceedings 
*t»f  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.' 
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industry  of  the  country.  They  instituted  in  1727  a  Board  of 
Trustees  for  Manufactures  and  Fisheries  in  Scotland,  which 
fostered  the  nascent  linen  trade.  The  manufacture  of  linen 
cloth  of  various  kinds  had  existed  to  a  limited  extent  in  For- 
farshire and  the  neighbouring  county  of  Fife  since  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Apart  from  that  known  as  household  Unen, 
made  of  home-grown  flax,  and  forming  an  important  part 
of  the  domestic  economy  of  every  family  both  in  town  and 
country,  Dundee  and  the  other  seaport  towns  traded  with  the 
Low  Countries,  and  flax  was  imported  to  increase  the  supply  of 
native  growth.  Linen  damasks  from  the  looms  of  HolUmd  and 
Germany  were  imported  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  upper  classes, 
while  careful  housewives  sent  their  webs  of  home-made  linen 
to  be  bleached  to  the  Continent,  the  Dutch  having  acknow- 
ledged skill  in  this  process,  and  the  water  of  the  Low  Countries 
being  believed  to  give  a  remarkable  purity  and  lustre  to  the 
cloth. 

Acting  on  the  notions  of  political  economy  in  vogue  at  that 
time.  Parliament  passed  many  Acts  giving  great  powers  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  A  bounty  of  three-halfpence  p^r  yard  was 
paid  at  all  the  custom-houses  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  duly 
certified  invoices  of  exports  either  to  the  colonies  or  foreign 
countries,  while  an  import  duty  was  imposed  on  German  and 
Russian  linens.  Stamp-masters,  that  is  local  inspectors  of 
linen  cloth,  were  appointed  in  every  town  and  village  of  any 
note  in  the  country.  They  were  remunerated  by  fees  on  every 
piece  of  cloth  stamped,  and  thus  it  became  their  interest  to  do 
everjrthing  in  their  power  to  foster  and  extend  the  trade. 
They  were  not  permitted  to  manufacture  on  their  own  account, 
but  they  became  extensive  linen  merchants,  and  were  thus 
stimulated  to  a  strict  supervision  of  the  quality  and  workman- 
ship of  goods,  of  which  they  might  themselves  become  the 
purchasers.  Every  web  had  to  be  carried  to  the  stamp-office 
to  be  inspected,  measured,  and  stamped ;  and  the  word '  faulty ' 
marked  upon  that  which  was  imperfect  proved  a  sufficient  fine 
to  the  careless  workman.  To  forge  the  seals  or  stamps  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  was  an  ofience  punishable  by  banishment 
beyond  sea. 

In  1746,  we  find  the  first  record  of  the  export  of  linen  cloth 
from  Dundee,  to  the  extent  of  1,000,000  yards.  This  repre- 
sents the  labour  of  500  weavers  at  that  period,  and  it  is  certain 
that  though  Forfar  had  not  yet  commenced  the  trade,  Brechin 
and  Kirriemuir  (the  weavers  of  which  place  in  the  previous 
century  had  been  the  subject  of  the  verse  of  Drummond  of 
Hawthomden)  contributed  their  quota  to  this  result.     Mean- 
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wliile,  the  economic  effects  of  the  *45  began  to  be  acutely  felt. 
The  'brogue '  trade  received  a  shock  from  which  it  never  re- 
covered^  many  of  the  masters  were  ruined^  and  its  decline  was 
gradual  from  that  year.  By  1775^  the  Unen  trade  had  not  only 
taken  permanent  root  in  Forfar^  but  had  extended  itself  to  the 
other  inland  towns  in  the  county.  The  superiority  of  the 
brown  linens  woven  there  began  to  be  recognised.  There  were 
no  employers  of  labour  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
Every  weaver  was  his  own  master,  the  web  his  own  property, 
and  woven  with  his  own  hands.  An  apprentice  had  to  serve 
four  years  under  indenture,  and  the  endeavour  on  his  part  was 
to  save  from  an  allowance  or  wage  of  a  few  shillings  per  web, 
which  he  received  and  which  was  increased  every  year,  so  much 
as  would  enable  him  to  set  up  for  himself  at  the  end  of  his 
apprenticeship.  This  system  continued  in  a  great  measure 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

Much  was  done  for  the  trade  by  the  different  stamp-masters 
through  the  country.  An  able  man,  George  Yeaman,  M.P.,  of 
Murie,  had  directed  the  efforts  at  improvements  in  tiie  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  and  towards  the  end  the  county  owed 
much  to  a  still  more  eminent  person,  George  Dempster  of 
Dunnichen.  Bom  in  Dundee,  where  his  grandfather  was  mer- 
chant and  banker,  and  succeeding  in  1753  to  his  estates  in 
Forfarshire,  he  naturally  took  from  the  first  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  the  manufactures  and  agriculture  of  his  native 
county,  and  being  returned  to  Parliament  in  1761  for  the 
Perth  and  Dundee  burghs,  which  seat  he  retained  tUl  1790,  he 
had  ample  opportunity,  publicly  and  privately,  of  promoting 
them.  He  took  an  active  part  in  developing  tiie  linen  trade, 
especially  when  that  subject  was  brought  b^ore  Parliament. 
He  founded  a  village  called  Letham  on  his  patrimonial  estate, 
granting  feus  to  all  who  asked  for  them,  according  to  a 
scheme  which  has  not  been  found  to  answer  expectation.  The 
friend  of  Arkwright,  he  attempted  to  introduce  the  cotton 
trade  at  Stanley;  but  cotton  has  never  taken  kindly  to  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland.*  Much  he  did  also  for  the  agriculture 
of  the  country ;  but  his  dreams  of  a  wide  extent  of  spade 
husbandry,  combined  with  hand-weaving,  and  even  of  a  very 

*  In  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  was 
introduced  into  Dundee.  In  1792  seven  companies  were  engaged 
in  it;  400  men,  women,  and  children  were  employed,  and  135,000 
lbs.  of  yam,  valued  at  20,2o0/.,  were  spun  ;  but  the  trade  never  pros- 
pered, and  for  many  years  there  has  not  been  a  single  cotton  mill  in 
Forfarshire. 
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prosperous  cottier  population  holding  the  smallest  portionB  of 
the  soil,  are  so  opposed  to  the  present  Iheories  and  tendencies 
of  the  age^  l^at  while  his  benevolence  was  beyond  qaestum, 
tiiiere  are  not  many  who  will  seek  now  to  tread  exactly  in  Im 
steps.  The  institution  of  the  British  Fishing  Company  was 
mainly  due  to  him  and  to  his  zealous  fellow-labourers,  Sir 
William  Pulteney,  Mr.  Beaufoy,  and  the  Duke  of  Aiiyle. 
The  abolition  of  ^  the  services/  an  oj^essive  reHot  of  1ixt 
feudal  system,  reminding  one  of  the  comee  of  pre-trevohition 
France,  was  commenced  by  him  on  the  just  principle  of  com* 
noutation.  In  short,  it  may  be  said  that  in  Greorge  Dempster 
we  have  the  notable  instance  of  the  individual  infljoence  of  a 
man  dT  ability,  education,  and  public  spirit,  seconded  and  made 
more  than  oidinarily  acceptable  by  a  genial  and  happy  tempe- 
rament, and  a  grace  of  maimer  which  commended  every  scheme 
and  enforced  every  suggestion. 

During  tiie  whole  of  his  long  and  usefiil  life  there  was  a 
steady  commercial  and  industrial  advance  in  the  county.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  advance  of  the  shore  dues  of  Dundee, 
its  principal  port*  At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  linen 
trade  was  considerable,  and  the  different  fabrics  were  aU  pro- 
duced from  yams  spun  on  tiie  two-handed  spinning  wheel 
The  manufacturers  purchased  flax  from  the  importers,  and  ga(v« 
it  out  to  *  hecklers '  to  be  prepared  for  flax  and  tow  yamfi. 
Then  the  work  was  done  by  women  in  tiieir  own  houses,  iviio 
spun  it  in  the  sizes  fit  for  the  respective  qualities  of  cloth  which 
the  numufacturers  ordered.  It  was  then  assorted,  warped,  and 
detrvered  to  the  handloom  weaver,  who  converted  it  into  cloth. 
After  that  it  was  sold  to  the  cloth  merchant,  who  bought  either 
in  considerable  quantities  from  the  manufacturers,  or  in  single 
pieces  from  weavers  who  worked  for  themselves.  They  were 
then  ^  beetied '  and  made  up  by  the  lappers  employed  by  the 
merchants  Tthere  were  then  no  calenders),  marked  and  numbered 
by  apprentices,  and  packed  in  bales  for  shipment.  The  greater 
part  6£  the  goods  was  consigned  to  Scotch  factors  in  London, 
who  sold  them  at  a  long  credit  to  the  London  merchant,  to 


In  1766  they  were  £126 
„  1775  „  •  140 
„  1788        „  490 


In  1798  they  were  j£968 
„  1805  „        1,272 

„  1814         „         1,702 


Before  1798,  Bell  and  Balfour  had  the  Shore  dues  by  private  bar- 
gain at  560/.  yearly  ;  in  1793,  they  took  them  by  public  roup  for 
three  years  at  965/.  yearly;  in  1796,  William  Wilson  took  them  by 
ditto  for  ditto,  at  1,550/.  yearly;  for  the  year  ending  31  fit  May 
1864,  the  Shore  dues  collected  by  the  Harbour  Trustees  amounted 
to  31,588^ 
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supply  the  West  India  tnule,  but  the  best  customer  of  Focfar- 
ahire  was  BrktoL 

About  1792,  fl  spkouog  uuU  was  erected  art  Douglastown,  a 
village  between  Forfar  and  Glamis,  by  a  company  of  mer- 
chants under  the  manag^nent  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  William) 
Ivory,  the  distingui^ed  matiiematician ;  but  from  the  imper- 
fection of  the  yams  consequent  on  the  inefficiency  of  the  ma- 
chinery, the  concern  did  not  prosper.  Another  miU,  also  worked 
by  water  power,  was  erected  at  Trottick  on  the  river  Dighty, 
ajad  several  others  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  first 
mill  worked  by  ateam  was  erected  about  1793,  in  the  Scouring- 
bttm,  Dundee,  and  other  four  were  started  before  the  end  of 
the  century^  with  an  aggr^ats  of  nJbout  60-bor8e  power.  In 
1807  a  fire-preof  miU  of  254ioise  power  was  put  up  in  Dun- 
dee, whi(di  was  considered  a  vast  undertaking  at  the  period ; 
but  James  Watt  not  having  completed  his  improvements,  the 
Hiotive  power  was  upon  Kewcomen's  principle,  commonly  known 
as  the  atmospheric  aiigine.  JNTone  of  these  adventures  were  at 
first  profitable,  for  the  machinery  was  imperfect,  the  workpeople 
unaccustomed  to  their  manipulation,  and  the  expenses  greater 
thffii  the  oalculatians.  Still  men  persevered.  The  art  of 
qainning  became  better  understood,  more  mills  were  erected, 
and  l^e  linen  trade  flourished  till  1806,  when  it  received  a 
check  from  ike  war  between  England  and  Russia,  by  wMch  the 
supply  of  flax  &om  the  Baltic  was  stopped,  though  Dundee  at 
this  tinae  had  ahnost  the  monopoly  of  the  canvas  supplied  to 
the  navy.  In  1813  matters  mended,  and  the  trade  has  ever 
since  been  gradually  increasing,  with  occasional  checks  caused 
by  general  derangements  in  ^rade,  money  panics,  and  other 
accidental  causes. 

About  1819,  calenders  to  smooth  the  linens  by  pressure,  and 
to  make  them  close  m  th^  texture,  began  to  be  employed* 
Packing  establishments  worked  by  hydraulic  power  were  after- 
wards added  in  1822.  In  1823,  the  law  concerning  the  stamp- 
ing of  linens,  whidi  had  operated  so  usefully  in  the  infancy  of 
the  trade,  was  abrogated  with  great  advantage ;  and  between 
1826  and  1832,  there  occurred  the  gradual  removal  of  the 
bounty  on  the  exportation  of  linens,  originally  granted  to  en- 
courage production.  Hand-spinning  was  gradually  superseded 
by  machinery ;  but  the  improvement  in  the  latter  having  been 
attended  by  corresponding  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
articles  manufactured,  the  immensely  greater  quantity  that  can 
be  produced  has  carried  the  day,  and  hand-spinning  is  now 
among  ihe  things  of  the  past. 

And  now  a  new  material  effected  a  revolution  in  the  trade.   In 
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addition  to  t])e  flax,  flax  oodilla,  and  tow,  as  weD  as  the  bemp, 
and  hemp  codilla  hitherto  used,  an  India  fibre,  jote  (  Corchanu 
olUoriuSy  and  Corchortu  capsularig,  of  the  oider  of  Tiliacea), 
whose  name  is  derived  firom  the  Hindostani  word  for  false,  i  e. 
false  fiax,  was  first  introduced  into  this  district  about  1826,  but 
it  was  not  until  1832  or  1833  that  it  began  to  be  used  in  the 
spinning  mills.  The  merchant  who  first  brought  it  to  Dundee 
could  not  prevail  upon  the  spinners  to  use  it,  and  the  first  cargo 
was  almost  thrown  away.  It  then  b^an  to  be  mixed  with 
tow  and  flax,  and  being  used  for  adulteration,  used  to  find  its 
waj  into  the  town  by  back  lanes  in  mysterious  fashion.*  A 
legitimate  trade,  however,  soon  sprang  up,  and  the  consumption 
ox  this  cheap  fibre  has  increased  in  a  very  rapid  manner.f  A 
Mr.  Bowan  brought  from  London,  in  1832,  a  small  pattern  of 
jute  carpeting  made  in  Abingdon  from  hand-spun  yam,  and  the 
art  was  adopted  by  Mr.  James  Neish,  under  whose  fostering 
care  the  new  trade  took  root.  In  1844  he  introduced  the 
manufacture  of  matting  of  coir,  previously  made  by  one  house 
in  London  only. 

By  this  date  a  new  element  of  productive  power  had  been 
introduced.  As  the  spinning  mill  gradually  superseded  the 
hand-spinning,  so  the  power-loom  now  invaded  the  other  de- 
partment of  hand-loom  weaving.  The  power-loom,  which  had 
been  tried  in  1826  by  Baxter  Brothers,  and  abandoned  as  not 
being  applicable  to  the  weaving  of  linen,  was  by  the  same  firm  re- 
introduced in  1835,  and  from  the  better  quality  of  the  yams  and 
improved  mechanism  of  the  instrument  itself,  found  to  answer 
for  weaving  dowlas,  sheeting,  and  the  linens  sent  to  the  French 
market.  Hitherto  the  weaving  had  been  done  by  workmen  at 
home  on  their  own  looms,  though  the  manidacturers  had 
factories  for  this  part  of  the  business,  and  furnished  both  the 
looms  and  the  other  materials  to  the  weavers. 

The  experience  of  the  depression  of  the  trade  during  the 
war  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  excited  some  uneasiness 
when  the  agression  of  Kussia  on  the  Turkish  dominions  led 
on  to  the  Cnmean  War.  It  was  feared  that  the  Baltic  wonld 
be  closed  against  the  conmierce  of  England,  and  that  the  supply 


*  Jute  is  extensively  used  in  the  adulteration  of  silk,  especiallr 
black  silk.  A  Forfarshire  merchant  who  was  going  over  a  siUL 
factory  in  the  south  of  England,  saw  some  bales  of  jute  lying  in  a 
corner.  Recognising  that  with  which  he  was  so  familiar,  he  asked 
what  it  was,  and  was  told  that  it  was  an  inferior  kind  of  silk  I 

t  ImporUtion  into  Dundee:  1838,  1,136  tons;  1850,  14,060 
tons ;  I860,  36,965  tons;  1863,  46,983  tons. 
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of  the  raw  material  would  either  cease  altogether,  or  the  price 
mount  to  a  height  that  would  make  production  unprofitable. 
Kever  were  prognosticators  so  deceived.  The  era  of  the 
Crimean  War  was  marked  by  a  prosperity  that  has  since  then 
gone  on  without  any  serious  check.  Flax  was  obtained  in 
abundance  through  neutral  Prussia ;  an  unprecedented  demand 
for  the  coarser  materiak  used  in  war  was  created ;  the  German 
houses  bought  for  Bussia,  and  the  sand-bags  used  on  both  sides 
lit  the  siege  of  Sevastopol  bore  the  trade-marks  of  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland. 

It  is  well  known  that  during  these  years  the  manufacturers 
were  unusually  active.  New  works  were  erected,  old  ones 
temporarily  unoccupied  were  again  tenanted,  and  large  additions 
were  made  to  those  in  actual  operation.  We  are  informed  that 
in  the  year  1854-5  more  than  2,000  power-looms  and  10,000 
spindles,  giving  employment  to  5,000  hands,  were  added  to  the 
manufacturing  establishments  of  Dundee.  The  total  amount 
of  these  factories  in  June  1864,  in  Dundee  and  Lochee,  was 
estimated  at  61  firms,  employing  160  steam  engines  of  4,621 
horse- power,  with  170,552  spindles  and  6,709  power-looms, 
and  36,020  hands  (inclusive  of  hand-loom  weavers). 

In  connexion  with  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  may  state 
the  rates  of  wages  paid  for  some  years  back,  showing  the  great 
advance : — 

1850  1861  1852  1853  1854  1855  1856 

Feeders     .     .    5/  4/9  4/7  4/9  4/9  5/9  6/9 

Rovers,  &c.    .    4/8  4/6  4/4  4/6  4,6  5/9  6/6 

Spinners   .     .    6/6  6/3  5/9  6/  6/  6/6  7/6 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  wages  of  the  feeders, 
and  rovers,  and  enders  are  much  nearer  those  of  the  spinners 
than  they  used  to  be.  This  has  been  caused  by  the  change  in 
the  economic  condition  of  Ireland.  Until  lately,  the  feeders, 
rovers,  and  enders,  i.  e.  those  engaged  in  the  simpler  operations 
of  the  preparing  rooms  of  the  mill,  were  recruited  from  Ireland ; 
and  so  long  as  there  was  an  abundant  supply  of  that  class  of 
labour  the  wages  continued  low;  now  the  emigration  being 
comparatively  stopped,  the  wages  of  the  preparing  hands  have 
advanced. 

The  trade  with  France,  which  however  lasted  only  a  few  years, 
must  be  noted  as  a  source  of  very  considerable  prosperity, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
greatest  firm  in  the  county.  From  1836,  when  the  duties 
were  reduced  in  France,  till  1842,  when  the  trade  was  vir- 
tually destroyed  by  prohibitory  duties,  a  large  trade  in  linens 
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and  in  linen  yarns  existed  between  France  and  the  Umted 
EjoigdoDi^  as-  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table: — 


LinMtf. 

linen  Yams. 

TbtiL 

In  1885             1061,612 

£198,823 

£260,486 

^  1841              281,982 

806,336 

1,088,318 

„  1843              137,965 

482,357 

620,322 

In  1846,  it  bad  faUen  to 

83,119 

262,101 

345,220 

And  in  1859,  the  year  previous  to  the  late  treaty  of  commerce^  to 

68,743  89,371  188,114 

Of  this  national  return,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  about  one- 
half  came  from  Forfarshire ;  so  that  the  prohibitory  tariff  affected 
it  to  the  extent  of  about  half  a  million  sterling.  The  evil  re- 
sults, of  course,  fell  chiefly  on  the  weaker  mantdfacturers.  Since 
then  small  flax-spinning  mills  have  been  found  not  to  pay,  and 
consequently  have  been  given  up  or  turned  into  jute-spmniog 
mills.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  been  carried,  that  in  the 
town  of  Dundee  only  three  works  of  any  importance  are 
engaged  in  flaxHSpinning ;  two  of  these  spin  jute,  so  that  onlj 
one  great  firm  remains  that  spins  nothing  but  flax  and  tow. 
They  buy  and  use  jute  yams,  but  they  do  not  spin  them. 

A  most  unexpected  result  has,  however,  followed  upon  the 
French  Treaty  of  1860:  instead  of  the  trade  taking  the  shape 
of  pouring  Forfarshire  goods  into  France,  it  has  had  the 
opposite  effect  of  throwing  an  increased  quantity  of  French 
linens  into  this  country.  The  aggregate  value  of  French 
products  imported  was  estimated  at  55,934/.  in  the  year  ending 
31st  May  1863,  and  it  rose  to  211,949/.  in  the  year  ending 
31st  May  1864.  The  article  of  linen  yams  alone  increasea 
tenfold.  Just  after  the  treaty,  a  few  purchases  of  Scotch  goods 
were  made  by  French  merchants,  with  the  object  of  acquainting 
tliemselves  with  the  actual  nature  of  the  articles  manufactured; 
but  the  grand  result  is  the  enormous  importation,  especially 
in  the  course  of  last  year,  of  flax,  tow,  and  jute  yams.  The 
quantity  of  French  yam  imported  into  Dundee  is  known,  and 
die  result  is  that  it  has  received  directly  not  less  than  2,200,000 
spindles  of  flax,  tow,  and  jute  yams,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration what  has  arrived  indirectly  by  Hull  and  Newcastle.^ 


■^^^^ta^M^M^M^^^^^^k^i^a 


*  Since  the  above  has  been  written,  we  have  met  with  Mr. 
Warden's  accurate  and  exhaustive  '  History  of  the  Linen  Tnde.* 
He  first  goes  at  great  length  into  an  account  of  the  raw  material, 
describing  the  flax,  hemp^  and  jute  culture.  Then  he  gives  the 
result  of  an  interesting  investigation  into  the  ancient  lustory  of 
linen  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  pursuing 
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The  last  phase  of  Forfarshire  industry  is  that  presented  hj 

the  results  of  the  cotton  scarcity  incident  upon  the  war  in 

America.     One  of  these  is  the  increased  demand  for  linens  of 

all  sorts  throughout  the  world,  the  price  of  cotton  ha^dng  risen 

so  much  that  linens  have  oome  into  closer   competition  with 

ihem.      Again,  hitherto  immense  quantities  of  cotton  goods 

had  been  manufactured  in  America,  a  trade  which  has  nearly 

oome  to  an  end,  and  now  linen  goods  made  in  Scotland  supply 

their  place.     Besides,  the  consumption  of  the  coarse  articles 

used  for  munitions  of  war  is  enormous,  ducks  being  used  for 

tents,   hessians,   sackings,  and  for    other  purposes ;    so  that 

America  is  now  the  best  customer,  and  the  increase  in  that 

trade  is  much  greater  than  in  any  other.*     But  the  diffusion  of 

production  is  almost  universal.     Through  the  Prussian  ports, 

goods  find  their  way  not  only  over  the  north  of  Germany,  but 

even  across  the  frontier  into  Russia.     More  enters  Germany 

through  Hamburg;  Denmark  and  Sweden  are  also  supplied. 

The  Spanish  trade  is  restricted  by  duties  upon  manufactured 

articles  which  almost  amounts  to  a  prohibition,  and  therefore  of 

tiiese  Spain  only  imports  the  finest  Irish  linens,  but  she  freely 

takes  the  Scottish  unmanufactured  yams ;    indeed,  Spain  is 

much  the  largest  customer  for  linen  yam.     France  also  takes 

nothing  but  the  fine  Irish  linens,  and,  as  stated  before,  Scot^ 

land  continues  to  import  yams  from  her.     Italy  is  opening  a 

new  field  of  commerce.     The  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade 

show  that  this  is  likely  to  assume  vast  proportions,  although, 

at  this  moment,  the  duties  on  jute  are  too  high  in  proportion 

to  those  on  linen.     Through  Gibraltar  Morocco  is  supplied ; 

and  the  Levant  trade,  chiefly  carried  on  through  tiie  Greek 

houses  in   Manchester  and  London,  conveys  the  Forfarshire 

articles  into  the  depths  of  Asia,  by  the  camel  trains  that  come 

down  to  Smyrna.    Lastly,  Valparaiso,  Bio  de  Janeiro,  and  other 


the  subject,  he  treats  of  modern  linen  in  the  different  countries  of 
Europe  down  to  the  present  time.  He  supplies'  a  mass  of  carefully 
compiled  statistics  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  trade  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  especially  Scotland.  Altogether  the  work  is  a  most 
laborious  and  valuable  hand-book  of  this  interesting  branch  of 
industry. 

*  The  Board  of  Trade  Eeturns  supply  the  following  details : — 

Exports    of  linen  manufactures  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
iTnited  States^  from  the  Ist  of  January  to  the  Ist  of  July ^  in  the 

three  years  named. 

1862.  1863.  1864. 

Yards  .  .  33,353,837  .  .  41,651,619  •  .  54,977,429 
Value  .  .    4^832,975  .  .  £1,087,033  .  .  £1,780,499 
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ports  in  South  America  take  largely  of  bags,  hessians,  osna- 
burghs,  and  ducks.  In  fact,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Warden,  we 
may  say — 

<  The  progress  of  the  linen  manufacture  in  Scotland  in  1863  was 
of  the  most  gratifying  description.  By  a  return  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1862,  there  were  in  Scotland  in  the  end  of 
1861,  192  works  engafi^ed  in  the  flax  manufacture,  driven  by  a  mov- 
ing power  equal  to  15,391  horses  (14,337  steam,  1,054  water),  with 
312,239  spindles,  and  8,510  power-looms,  and  employing  39,562 
people.  Since  that  return  was  made  up  the  increase  in  every 
department  of  the  trade,  in  almost  every  town  engaged  in  it,  has 
been  continuous  and  rapid,  and  the  number  of  spindles,  power- 
looms,  horse-power,  and  hands  employed  greatly  augmented.' 
(  JVarden,  p.  439.) 

Our  space,  but  not  our  subject,  is  exhausted.  We  might 
enlarge  upon  the  architectural  features  of  the  county,  the  ruined 
mansions,  and  ^fayre  policies,'  from  the  fine  old  houses  of  Edzell 
or  Glands,  to  the  splendid  Scoto-French  chateau  recently 
erected  at  Kinnaird  from  the  designs  of  Bryce — or  upon  the 
traces  of  royal  and  ecclesiastical  settlement  in  the  time  of  the 
Celtic  dynasty — or  upon  the  curious  and  yet  uninvestigated 
early  hagiology  indicating  a  civilisation  of  yeiy  remote  anti- 
quity— or  upon  the  racy  humour  and  old-world-ways  of  the 
inhabitants,  many  of  Dean  Bamsay's  best  anecdotes  being  sup- 
plied from  this  district — or  upon  the  eminent  men  it  has  pro- 
duced— or  upon  the  interesting  statistics  of  its  agriculture,  and 
of  the  efforts  made  to  perfect  its  celebrated  breed  of  black- 
polled  cattle.  Enough,  we  trust,  has  been  written  to  indicate 
how  much  interest  may  be  excited  by  the  particular  study  of 
any  one  county  in  Scotland,  and  to  suggest  to  local  antiquaries 
perseverance  in  their  researches  into  the  hitherto  unexhausted 
sources  of  history.  Much  is  yet  virgin  soil.  The  charter 
chests  of  many  of  the  families  are  yet  unexplored,  and  many 
borough  records  yet  unpublished,  though  men  now  recognise 
the  light  thrown  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  people  by 
the  legal  transactions  generation  after  generation  of  a  great 
family,  or  century  after  century  of  a  thriving  municipality ;  for 
legal  documents,  though  dry  in  detail,  form,  in  the  long  run, 
the  truest  records  of  the  progressive  wants  of  man,  and  there- 
fore are  amono:  the  best  measures  of  his  civilisation. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  The  Pinetum  Britannieum :  a  descriptive  Account 

of  all  Hardy  Trees  of  the  Pine  Tribe  cultivated  in  Great 

Britain.      With  Facsimiles  of  the  original  Drawings  made 

for  the  Work.  Nos.  1-6.  Imp.  fol.    Edmburgh  and  London: 

1863-4. 

2.  The  Larch  Disease  and  the  present  Condition  of  the  Larch 
Plantations  in  Great  Britain.  By  Charles  Macintosh. 
Small  8vo.     Edinburgh  and  London :  1860. 

3.  The  Pines  and  Firs  of  Japan.  By  Andrew  Murray, 
Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society. 
8vo.     London:  1863. 

HThe  English  have  little  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
indebted  to  horticulturists  and  arboriculturists  for  many 
of  our  commonest  plants  and  trees:  the  flowers  which  adorn 
our  gardens,  the  fruits  which  furnish  our  tables,  and  the 
timber  which  clothes  our  lands,  have  been  drawn  from  foreign 
soils,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of 
our  obligations  to  the  Flora  and  the  Sylva  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. K,  for  example,  we  take  the  plots  of  bedding-out 
plants  spread  over  our  lawns,  we  shall  find  that  not  one  of 
them  is  British,  but  all  are  derived  from  lands  thousands  of 
miles  away.  Whence  come  those  fiery-scarlet  Tom  Thumb 
geraniums  ?  They  are  hybrid  pelargoniums  raised  from  Cape 
plants.  The  brilliant  yellow  calceolaria,  which  adds  to  the 
glare,  has  travelled  to  us  from  ChilL  The  rich  purple  ver- 
bena, which  forms  such  a  rich  hem  to  the  scarlet  mantle,  is  a 
hybrid  raised  from  species  brought  from  the  plains  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  What  is  the  parentage  of  the  profusely  flowering 
orange  Indian  cress  ?  It  is  a  hybrid  descendant  of  Peruvian 
parents.  The  intensely  blue  Lobelia  belongs  indeed  to  a  genus 
represented  in  Britain,  but  the  plant  itself  came  from  the 
Cape.  Or  leave  the  bedding-out  plants,  and  look  at  the 
riband-beds  striped  with  masses  of  glowing  annuals,  or  other 
plants  sown  in  lines — ^whence  do  these  come?  Where  does 
Nature  herself  ofler  in  greatest  abundance  at  once  the  mate- 
rials and  the  example  of  such  displays?  Not  in  our  moors 
purple  with  heath,  nor  in  our  meadows  yellow  with  the 
buttercup  or  dandelion,  not  in  the  corn-field  reddened  by  the 
poppy,  but  in  the  vast  flowering  prairies  of  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia, clothed  by  Nemophilas,  Clarkias,  Coreopsides,  and 
Escholtzias,  and  stretching  out  sheets  of  blue,  yellow,  and  pink 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.     Nor,  if  we  pass  into  the  garden 
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proper^  shall  we  find  ourselves  a  whit  more  independent  of 
foreign  lands.  Almost  everything  that  is  remarkable  for 
beauty  or  interest  oomes  from  some  warmer  elimate.  As  there 
IB  no  country  which  h«B  not  helped  to  swell  our  material  wedth, 
so  there  is  none  which  has  not  contributed  its  choicest  plants 
i»  replenish  our  borders. 

If  this  be  so  with  flowering  and  herbaceous  plants,  it  is  not 
less  the  case  with  trees  and  shrubs.  The  seanty  sylva  of  our 
.ancestors  has  been  augmented  until  we  are  aLoHist  lost  m  the 
multitude  of  species.  Instead  of  OBe  oak  (or  shall  we  admit 
the  distinctness  of  the  two  varieties,  and  say  two?) — instead 
pf  two  oaks,  we  have  fifty.  Instead  of  one  thorn,  we  have  a 
himdred;  and  of  willows  the  name  is  legion.  But  none  of 
these  additions  are  more  conspicuous  and  important  than  the 
conifereus  trees.  Their  peculiar  character  and  graceful  forms 
have  added  ohaims  to  the  landscape,  and  the  value  of  their 
timber  has  largely  increased  the  resources  of  the  kingdom. 
Most  of  them,  too,  being  limited  in  their  geographical  distri- 
bution  to  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
have  been  found  well  suited  to  our  climate ;  and  their  plantation 
<nr  cultivation  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
may  be  said  to  hav«  given  a  new  aspect  to  the  country. 

An  account  of  liie  species  wlueh  have  thus  modified  our  land- 
scape, including  the  most  recent  introductions,  and  preparing 
us  for  what  may  be  expected  from  those  which  are  still  under 
trial,  would  fumi^  materials  for  an  interesting  volume.  The 
^  Pinetum  Britannicum '  now  issuing  in  bi-monthly  parts  from 
the  private  press  of  MesM^s.  Lawson  of  Edinburgh,  has  been 
commenced  with  the  view  of  supplying  this  information.  It 
proposes  to  describe  and  figure  every  species  of  coniferous  tree 
which  has  been  found  to  be  h«rdy  in  Britain,  and  its  iUus- 
trations  are,  wherever  possiUe,  to  include  coloured  portraits  of 
the  trees  both  in  their  young  and  their  mature  state — ^dne 
latter,  of  eourse,  in  most  instanees  taken  from  specimens  m 
their  native  country.  The  resources  of  photography  give  new 
facilities  for  representing  these  specimens  with  entire  accuracy; 
and,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  l^is  miblication  is  well  entitled  to 
the  commendatoiy  criticinn  of  Dr.  Lindley,  who  has  cha- 
raoterised  it  as  a  credit  to  the  natural  history  of  the  present 
day.  The  work  ha»  been  brought  out  with  great  magnificence, 
and  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Hbrary.  But  we  would 
suggest  to  the  enterfNPuniig  publishers  -dmt  notkii^  is  move 
wanted  by^  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  their  pinetum,  than 
a  handfooek  of  the  new  pines,  with  tiieir  distiiietiye  oha- 
raeteristies  and  the  best  modes  of  grewing  them,  and  it  would 
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be  conyenient  if  lihis  were  suppfied  in  a  cheaper  and  more 
portable  form.  We  shall  endeaTOor  in  the  following  pages  to 
present  our  readers  with  a  succinct  account  of  these  captivatiiig 
trees,  derived  principally  from  the  important  work  besdre  us. 

The  only  cone-bearing  tree  native  to  Britain  is  the  Scotch  fir 
— ^that  is  to  say^  native  to  Britain  during  the  present  geologicitl 
epoch ;  for  if  we  go  further  back  into  the  tertiary  and  secondary 
strata,  we  find  remmns  indicating  other  species^  some  bel^igii^ 
to  forms  now  only  found  in  warmer  climates,  and  some  to  types 
confined  to  temperate  climates  indeed,  but  far  separated  by 
distance  from  Britain.     Interesting  illustrations  of  tiie  ibrmer 
are  to  be  found  in  tiie  remains  of  trees  approaching  the  Arauoaria 
in  structure,  whieh  have  been  foimd  in  the  Has,  the  magnesian 
limestone^  and  &e  coal  measures ;  of  the  latter  the  most  striking 
instances  occur  in  the  European  lignites  and  other  tertiary 
strata,  although  we  must  now  look  to  Calilbmia  or  Mexico  for 
the  nearest  living  types  of  tii^ao.     Pines  have  tl^ir  leaves 
^urranged  after  three  different  modes ;  they  are  either  two  in  a 
sheath,  three  in  a  sheath,  or  five  in  a  shea^.     The  Europeayi 
species  of  the  present  epoch  belong  either  to  those  with  two 
leaves  in  a  sheath  (the  section  to  which  the  Scotch  fir  belongs), 
cr  to  those  with  five  in  a  sheatii  (the  cembras  and  Weymoutii 
pines),  and  so  far  as  actual  discoveries  in  British  strata  go,  idie 
same  rule  holds  in  former  epochs  also;    but  in  the  terti^y 
strata,  at  no  great  distance  on  the  continent,  very  distinct  re- 
mains have  been  found  of  those  with  three  leaves  in  a  cluster, 
a  group  which  at  the  present  ^poch  is  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  North  America  and  Mexico.     M.  Gaston  de  Saporta^ 
in  a  recent  account  of  the  vegetable  remains  of  the  tertiary 
strata  of  the  South  of  France  (published  in  the  ^  Annales  dee 
^  Sciences  Naturelles,'  1862),  gives  figures  and  descriptions  of 
some  cones  and  leaves  which  belong  to  this  group,  bearing  all 
^e  characteristics  of  the  Califomian  type  (such  as  one  side  of 
the  cone  considerably  larger  than  the  other^  Icmg^winged  seeds^ 
serrated  leaves,  ftc.),  with  the  exception  tiiat  the  cones  are 
^ot  so  large.     These  tertiary  remains  are  preserved  with  su(^ 
Wonderful  delicacy,  tiiat  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  their  classification. 

One  cannot  feel  quite  so  confident  about  remams  whioh  are 
<yi^  to  be  mterpreted  by  microscopical  examination  of  slices 
^  the  wood.  It  is  on  the  strengm  of  that  test  chiefly  that 
fossilized  remains  in  the  secondary  strata  have  been  referred  to 
^P^ies  allied  to  the  Araucaria  (a  genus  now  found  only  in  the 
Anthem  hemisphere).  But  although  ^e  structure  of  the 
"^ood  of  the  specimens  taken  from  these  strata  is  arranged  oa 
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the  same  plan  as  that  of  the  Araucaria,  it  is  not  identical,  and 
no  doubt  the  tree  was  distinct,  and  very  possibly  something 
quite  different  from  anything  we  know. 

In  the  most  recent  geological  epoch  we  find  in  Britain 
remains  of  no  conifers  but  the  Scotch  fir.  These,  however,  are 
plentifully  distributed  in  the  Northern  peat  boss;  for  the  tree 
appears  to  have  covered  large  districts,  and  to  have  flourished 
continuously  on  the  same  spot  for  long  periods  of  time.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  in  his  ^  Antiquity  of  Man,'  describes  it  as  the 
oldest  tree  in  our  peat  bogs.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
at  any  time  a  long-lived  tree.  The  trunks  of  trees  found  in 
peat  are  not  larger  than  those  of  mature  trees  now  growing  in 
the  same  neighbourhood ;  and  the  greatest  age  which  has  been 
recorded  of  any  living  tree  in  Britain,  by  reckoning  the  rings 
of  annual  growth,  does  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
In  Sweden,  as  many  as  three  hundred  and  sixty  annual  rings 
have  been  counted.  The  Scotch  fir  has  maintained  its  place, 
not  by  the  long  endurance  of  individual  trees,  but  by  successive 
propagation.  It  was  the  prevailing  tree  not  only  in  England 
and  Scotland,  but  over  much  of  the  North  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  were  one  dense  forest 
of  Scotch  fir.  In  Norway  and  Sweden  it  competed  for  su- 
premacy with  the  spruce  fir,  and  stretched  across  Siberia  to 
Behring's  Straits.  It  is  said  by  Loudon  to  have  been  found 
in  Nootka  Sound,  but  this  is  now  understood  to  be  an  error. 
It  is  not  found  in  North  America,  although  it  extends  to 
Greenland  or  the  islands  near  it,  where  it  assumes  the  form  of 
a  stunted  bush. 

The  first  addition  made  to  this  solitary  representative  of  the 
conifers  in  Britain  was  probably  the  Norway  spruce :  this  tree 
and  the  umbrella  or  stone  pine  of  Italy,  and  the  evergreen 
cypress  of  the  South  of  Europe,  are  all  three  spoken  of  iu 
Turner's '  Names  of  Herbes,'  published  in  1548,  as  then  growing 
in  the  gardens  in  this  country. 

The  spruce,  having  almost  the  same  geographical  range  as 
the  Scotch  fir,  was  found  to  be  peculiarly  well  suited  to  oar 
climate,  and  speedily  secured  a  footing  in  the  land — ^in  many 
places  having  become  naturalised,  and  propagating  itself  by 
self-sown  seeds.  Numerous  specimens  of  great  spruces  are  to 
be  found  in  every  part  of  Britain — one  of  the  largest  of  which 
is,  or  was,  a  tree  at  Studley  Park,  in  Yorkshire,  132  feet  in 
height  (when  measured  in  1837),  which  possessed  a  peculiar 
interest  from  having  been  planted  by  Eugene  Aram  when  he 
was  steward  of  the  Studley  estate,  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century. 
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The  stone  pine  has  not  made  equal  progress.  Its  native 
lands  being  Spain,  Italj,  and  Greece,  it  requires  a  warmer 
climate  than  we  possess.  Instead  of  becoming  a  lofty  tree 
with  a  branchless  stem  and  a  dark  green  umbrageous  top 
like  a  parasol  or  umbrella,  it  here  rarely  reaches  thirty  feet  in 
height,  and  usually  becomes  bushy  in  growth,  suffering  the 
same  stunting  operation  from  our  climate  which  the  Scotch  fir 
begins  to  feel  only  in  the  Arctic  circle.  Tolerably  good 
examples  of  it  in  this  phase  may  be  seen  at  Kew. 

The  pinaster,  or  cluster  pine  (another  species  indigenous  to 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean),  waa  next  introduced  by 
Gerard,  in  1596.  It  is  of  little  value  as  a  timber  tree,  but 
has  proved  extremely  useful  for  shelter  and  decoration.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  trees  which  thrive  best  in  sand  and  exposed  to 
the  sea  breeze,  and  it  has  been  found  invaluable  from  these 
properties  in  reclaiming  or  preserving  from  desolation  large 
tracts  of  country  on  the  western  coasts  of  France.  The 
Landes  in  the  Gulf  of  Gascony  are  composed  of  loose  drift- 
ing sand,  which  in  1789  covered  300  square  miles.  M.  Bre- 
montier,  of  the  then  Administration  of  Forests  in  France,  set 
himself  to  fix  this  mercurial  surface,  and  the  means  he  used 
were  planting  it  with  the  pinaster.  In  a  report  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, which  he  publish^,  he  compared  this  sandy  tract  to 
a  billowy  sea, — it  offered  nothing  to  me  eye  but  a  monotonous 
repetition  of  white  wavy  hillocks  perfectly  destitute  of  vege- 
tation. When  violent  storms  of  wmd  occurred,  the  surface  of 
these  downs  was  entirely  changed ;  what  were  hills  had  become 
valleys,  and  valleys  hiUs.  The  sand  on  these  occasions  was 
often  blown  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  actually  covering 
cultivated  fields,  villages,  and  even  entire  forests.  This  was 
done  so  gradually,  in  a  shower  of  particles  as  fine  as  the  sand 
used  for  hour-glasses,  that  nothing  was  destroyed.  The  sand 
gradually  rose  among  the  crops,  as  if  they  were  inundated 
with  water,  and  the  herbage  and  the  tops  of  trees  appeared 
quite  green  and  healthy,  even  to  the  moment  of  their  being 
submerged.  On  this  moving  and  shifting  sea  M.  Bremon- 
tier  sowed  seeds  of  the  common  broom,  mixed  with  those 
of  the  pinaster;  commencing  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  or 
on  that  from  which  the  wind  generaUy  prevailed,  and  sowing 
in  narrow  zones,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the 
wind.  The  first  zone  was  protected  by  a  line  of  hurdles,  and 
after  it  was  established  it  protected  the  second,  as  the  second 
did  the  third,  and  so  on.  To  prevent  the  seed  being  blown  away 
before  it  had  germinated  and  become  firmly  rooted,  he  protected 
it  by  various  ingenious  modes,  such  as  hurdles  and  thatching,' 
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and  he  had  at  last  the  gratification^  aHer  conquering  many 
difficulties,  of  seeing  his  first  zones  firmly  established.  The 
rest  was  then  comparatively  easy;  and  by  degrees  the  tree 
covered  the  whole  of  these  sandy  downs,  not  only  providing 
the  interior  country  with  a  barrier  against  the  incursion  (h 
the  sands,  but. turning  the  downs  themselves  from  a  desolate 
waste  into  a  source  of  productive  industry.  Although  the 
timber  is  of  little  value,  the  manufacture  of  tar,  turpentine, 
and  other  resinous  products  furnishes  sufficient  occupation  for 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  thinly  scattered  over  large  spaces. 
Among  the  efforts  of  man  to  control  the  elements  and  the 
powers  of  nature,  the  conquest  of  the  Landes  from  the  desohr 
tion  of  the  desert  is  entitled  to  a  place  beside  the  recovery  of 
Holland  &om  the  empire  of  the  sea. 

So  thoroughly  established  is  this  tree  now  in  these  districts, 
that  M.  Ferris,  of  Mont-de-Marsan  in  the  Landes,  an  eminent 
French  entomologist,  has  for  some  years  past  found  occupation 
in  tracing  tlie  habits  and  transformations  of  the  difierent  kinok 
of  insects  which  prey  upon  it,  and  has  already  recorded  Aat 
upwards  of  120  species  live  as  parasites  upon  this  tree.  Ittf 
satisfactory  to  learn  from  him,  not  so  much  on  account  of  this 
particular  tree,  but  as  a  fact  which  by  inference  must  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  trees,  that  ^  he  cannot  admit  that  these  insectB 

*  are  the  primary  cause  of  the  death  of  the  trees  which  they 
'  attack,  and  that  during  the  fifteen  years  for  which  he  withoujt 
'  intermission  studied  their  habits  in  one  of  the  best  wooded 
'  countries  in  France,  he  had  observed  a  sufficiency  of  facts  to 
'  justify  him  in  expressing  his  opinion  that  insects  ia  general 

*  (not  including  those  which  attach  thenuelves  solely  to  the 

*  loliage  as  miners,  &c.),  do  not  attack  those  trees  which  are  in 
'  good  health,  but  they  only  address  themselves  to  those  whose 
'  health  and  functions  have  suffered  from  some  cause  or  other;  * 
and  he  expresses  his  perfect  conviction  *that  lignivorous 
'  insects  are  only  to  be  dreaded  by  sickly  trees.     They  are  like 

*  some  mosses  and  lichens  which  only  attach  themselves  to  en- 
'  feebled  trees,  while  healthy  weU-growing  trees  preserve  a 
'  smooth  bark,  and  repulse  these  vegetable  parasites.'  * 

The  pinaster  has  been  used  in  this  country  under  similar 
<mtiumstances  and  with  like  results.  Large  plantations  have 
been  made  in  the  sandy  soils  of  Norfolk,  where  it  flourishes. 
Loudon  mentions  a  tree  at  Fulham  Palace  SO  feet  high,  and 
which,  if  still  alive,  must  now  be  175  years  old.  In  Scotland 
it  does  not  appear  ever  to  get  beyond  SO  feet  in  height.    The 

*  Ferris,  in  Annal.  Soc.  Ent  Fran^.  2me  sine,  z.  513. 
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late  Dr.  Fleming  thuB  pleaaantly  describes  its  introduction  into 
Dumfriesshire:— 

'  Dr.  WaJker,  who  long  occupied  with  distinetion  the  chair  of 
Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was,  when  minister 
of  the  fMirish  of  Moffkt,  regarded  as  rather  of  weak  intellect  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fondness  which  he  diaplajed  for  weeds  and  vermin. 
On  returning  one  afternoon  in  spring  from  Edinburgh,  he  was  ob- 
served to  have  the  pocket  of  his  coat  full  of  what  appeared  to  be 
Jir  branches.  The  witnesses  now  imagined  that  a  crisis  in  his  luDa(^ 
had  arrived,  and  began  to  set  a  watch  on  his  future  motions,  fibs 
was  observed  in  the  course  of  the  evening  going  forth  to  a  corner  of 
the  glebe  and  putting  some  plants  into  the  ground.  When  he  had 
retired  to  the  manse,  the  spies  immediately  proceeded  to  the  spot, 
and  found  that  he  had  been  planting  some  young  firs — that  these 
had  appeared  as  branches  sticking  out  of  his  pocket — and  hence  they 
were  led  to  conclude  that  their  minister  was  not  so  great  a  fool  as 
they  had  suspected.  The  pliuats  took  root,  were  protected,  and,  as 
trees,  now  prove  an  ornament  to  the  j^lebe,  and  a  monument  of  tiie 
Doctor's  arboricultural  tendencies.  These  trees  must  now  (18^7) 
be  at  least  73  years  of  age»  and  one  is  4o  £eet  in  height,  and  6  feet  Z 
inches  in  oircumfepenee  at  the  ground ;  JUid  they  to  this  day  pre- 
serve the  name  o£  Pouch  jSrs^  in  memory  of  the  part  of  the  Doetor^tS 
dress  in  which  they  were  first  observed.'  {Transaciions  of  the 
Edinburgh  BotanicaL  Socirtyy  1857.) 

The  next  introduction  was  the  larch,  whioh,  notwithstanding 
its  being  a  native  of  a  country  so  near  at  hand  as  the  Alp9> 
did  not  find  its  way  into  England  until  about  the  year  1600^ 
more  than  fifty  years  after  the  umbrella  pine — showing  that  in 
those  days  our  forefathers  had  more  intercourse  with  Italy 
than  Switzerland.  It  continued  to  be  a  very  scarce  garden- 
tree  in  England  for  more  than  a  century,  and  was  only  carried 
into  Scotland  about  1725.  Its  rapid  spread  over  the  kingdom 
after  that  date  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  James,  Ihike  of 
Athole,  who,  from  1740  to  1760,  set  the  example  of  planting 
it  on  what  might  almost  be  called  a  national  scale.  It  is  to  this 
period  that  the  welUaiown  magnifioi^t  pair  of  larches  atDunkeld 
are  to  be  referred.  They  Bxe  splendid  sM:raight  pines  upwards 
of  100  feet  in  height,  and  feathered  io  the  very  ground.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  the  popular  tradition 
relating  to  these  larches  is  that  they  were  sent  to  the  grand- 
father of  the  late  Duke  of  Athole  in  1727,  and  the  plants 
having  arrived  at  Dunkeld  along  with  some  orange^trees  and 
oth«r  exotics,  natives  of  Italy>  they  were  all  treated  in  the 
same  way,  and  placed  in  a  hothouse.  The  larches  soon 
withered  under  this  treatment,  and,  being  supposed  to  he  dead, 
were  tlirown  out  on  a.heap  of  rubbish  in  tbe  gajrden*     Covered 
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with  dead  leaves  and  other  rubbishy  and  aided  by  a  wet  season, 
they  soon  revived,  and,  sending  forth  shoots,  soon  became 
vigorous-growing  trees,  which  have  gone  on  flourishing  until 
they  are  what  we  now  see.  But  whilst  we  gaze  with  admira- 
tion upon  them,  the  painful  thought  will  intrude :  for  how  long 
will  they  remain  thus  ?  Are  their  days  drawing  near  to  an 
end  ?  Is  the  mysterious  disease  which  has  cleared  so  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  larch-trees  in  Britain  already  mining  at 
their  heart's  core  ?  or  have  they  passed  the  fatal  age  ?  or  ia 
there  a  fatal  age  ?  Some  have  thought  that  this  larch  disease 
is  a  malady  similar  in  nature  to  consumption  in  animals,  that 
there  is  a  period  at  which  the  larch  is  more  subject  to  its 
attacks  than  at  others,  but  that  it  may  be  reckoned  secure 
after  passing  this  critical  epoch.  Others  do  not  regard  it  as 
any  special  disease,  but  merely  the  ordinary  result  of  unsuitable 
conditions  of  life — in  other  words,  of  mismanagement.  The 
reader  will  find  these  various  causes  of  the  premature  dei*- 
truction  of  the  larch,  as  well  as  other  incidental  points  of 
inquiry,  such  as  whether  the  disease  is  contagious,  endemic, 
or  occasional,  fully  discussed  by  Mr.  Macintosh,  in  his  little 
book  on  the  subject ;  but  Mr.  Maciatosh  has  arrived  at  no 
more  definite  conclusions  than  the  following :  — 

*  Of  certain  causes,'  says  he,  '  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  if  these 
are  conceded,  the  limits  of  the  question  become  considerablj  nar- 
rowed. 

'  1st.  We  take  these  to  be  degeneracy  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
present  stock,  arising  from  their  being  the  offspring  of  diseased 
parents. 

'2nd.  That  larch  will  not  long  continue  in  a  prosperous  state 
when  planted  on  the  red  sandstone  formation. 

'  3rd.  That,  to  attain  its  largest  and  most  useful  size,  a  clear  bright 
atmosphere,  at  a  moderate  elevation,  sloping  rather  than  flat  surfaces, 
sufficient  ventilation  to  admit  of  the  leaves  performing  their  proper 
functions,  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry  a  soil,  are  conditions  essentiallj 
necessary. 

Hth.  Conditions  to  be  avoided:  Never  plant  larch  on  ground 
recently  cleared  of  a  crop  of  any  coniferous  tree.  Keep  within 
reasonable  limits  of  altitude.'  {Macintosh^  On  the  Larch  Diseastj 
p.  1 19.) 

Now,  if  this  is  all  that  so  acute  and  sensible  a  man  as  Mr. 
Macintosh  was,  and  one  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  bis 
subject,  could  say  regarding  the  cause  of  this  disease,  we  may 
well  adopt  the  characteristic  mysterious  as  applied  to  it.  With 
the  single  exception  of  the  condemnation  of  the  red  sandstone 
formation  (which  we  do  not  believe  to  be  warranted),  the  whole 
of  the  conditions  of  success  and  failure  specified  by  him  are 
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merely  the  conditions  of  success  and  failure  applicable  to 
every  other  plants  and  therefore  have  no  special  bearing  upon 
the  disease  in  question.  We  think  the  bad  success  of  the 
larch  on  the  red  sandstone  formation  is  merely  an  accidental 
coincidence.  In  our  own  experience  we  have  seen  too  many 
instances  of  the  disease  extending  its  ravages  indiscriminately 
over  different  geological  formations  (and  among  these  both  the 
old  and  the  new  red  sandstone)  to  attach  the  slightest  value 
to  their  having  any  eflFect  on  the  development  or  otherwise 
of  the  disease.  None  of  the  ordinary  causes  above  specified, 
nor  any  combination  of  them,  will  satisfactorily  explain  the 
phenomena.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  these  occur  alone 
in  the  attacked  districts;  and  that  there  is  no  bad  seed,  no 
unfavourable  exposure,  no  wet  soil  and  insufficient  drainage  in 
other  districts  where  the  larch  has  hitherto  shown  no  symptom 
of  being  attacked.  Its  occasional  gradual  progress  from  one 
county  to  another  is  a  circmnstance  indicative  of  contagion ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  simultaneous  appearance  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  district — as  in  1845  (a  year  remark- 
able for  atmospheric  epidemics)  at  Drumlanrig  Castle  and 
Netherby  Hall,  exactly  at  the  same  period — ^point  to  some 
epidemic  cause. 

No  similar  cause  for  anxiety  exists  with  regard  to  the  next 
conifer  which  was  introduced  into  this  country,  viz.  the  silver 
fir,  which  was  brought  from  Germany  shortly  after  the  larch 
in  1603.  Its  geographical  distribution  is  a  littie  more  southerly 
than  that  of  the  spruce.  It  is  not  found  in  Sweden,  nor  in 
the  north  of  Russia  and  Asia,  but  as  the  spruce  extends  across 
almost  the  whole  European  and  Asiatic  continents,  so  the  silver 
fir  replaces  it  a  zone  further  to  the  south.  Most  of  our  British 
tourists  must  have  noticed,  in  their  journey  up  the  Khine,  the 
immense  rafts  of  timber  which  come  floating  down  the  stream. 
These  are  trunks  of  the  silver  fir,  cut  in  the  Black  Forest 
(which  is  chiefly  composed  of  it),  and  floated  down  to  the  sea. 
The  silver  fir  increases  in  beauty  with  age,  and  reaches  the 
f^reatest  height  of  any  European  trees.  Perhaps  the  finest  in 
Britain  are  those  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  at  Rose- 
neath,  on  the  Clyde.  These  are  known  to  be  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  nearly  140  feet  in  height. 
Loudon,  however,  mentions  one  at  Longleat  a  few  feet  taller. 

The  first  extra-European  conifer  introduced  into  Britain  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  deciduous  cypress.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  North  America,  and  extends  from 
Virginia  to  Mexico,  where  one  of  the  largest  known  specimens, 
standing  a  few  miles  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  still  serves  to* 
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mark  the  spot  of  a  memoraUe  event.  It  waB  imder  this  eoor- 
mous  tree  that  Cortez  passed  the  remainder  of  the  noehe  triUej 
after  his  escape  or  expulsion  from  that  city.  It  was  introduced 
into  this  country  in  1640,  and  Parkinson  tells  us  that  ^  its  seed 
'  was  brought  by  Master  Tradescant  from  Virginia,  and  -wu 
'  sown  here,  and  do  spring  very  bravely.'  Two  good  spedmens 
may  be  seen  in  the  ground,  formerly  part  of  Lady  Blessington's 
garden,  behind  the  conservatory  of  the  Royal  Hortioultural 
Society's  Garden  at  South  Kensington* 

Another  cypress,  called  the  cedar  of  Goa,  was  introduced 
from  die  East  Indies,  in  1683  ;  and  about  tlie  same  time  the 
true  Cedar  of  Lebanon  followed,  or,  as  some  think,  preceded— 
Evelyn  having  received  cones  and  seeds  between  1665  and 
1670,  which  he  probably  planted  without  delay.  The  year  1683, 
however,  is  given  by  Aiton  in  his  Hortus  £ewensis  as  tlie 
date  of  the  planting  of  the  oldest  recoided  trees,  viz.  three 
or  four  which  long  grew  and  flourished  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
of  the  Apothecaries'  Company  at  Chelsea ;  and  if  we  suj^Mtfe 
them  to  have  been  a  few  years  old  before  they  were  planted 
out,  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  have  even  been  part 
of  the  produce  of  Evelyn's  seeds.  These  renowned  treei 
are  now  reduced  to  one  which  is  much  decayed — ^a  second, 
which  long  stood  beside  it,  having  been  blown  down  in  &e 
autumn  of  1853  ;  but  although  these  were  perhaps  the  oldest, 
they  were  by  no  means  the  finest  in  the  country.  The  highest 
is  probably  one  at  Strathfieldsaye,  which  a  few  years  ago  was 

a  awards  of  110  feet  in  height,  and  the  largest  is  at  Sjod 
ouse ;  but  many  remarkable  specimens  must  occur  to  ey^ 
one*  One  noteworthy  example  was  a  tree  in  the  Jardb  des 
Plantes,  well  known  from  an  anecdote  connected  with  its  ar* 
rival  there.  It  appears  that  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago,  viz.  in  1737,  M.  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  the  celebrated 
botanist,  when  travelling  in  tiie  Holy  Land,  had  brought  awaj 
with  him  from  among  the  cedars  of  Mount  Lebanon  a  little 
seedling.  Being  unprovided  with  better  means  of  conveyance, 
he  made  a  flowerpot  of  his  hat,  in  which  he  planted  it*  He  got 
it  safely  on  board  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  for  France,  but 
tempestuous  weather  and  contrary  winds  drove  the  ship  oat  of 
her  course,  and  prolonged  the  voyage  so  much  that  the  water 
began  to  faiL  All  on  board  were  placed  cm  diori  aliowance : 
the  crew,  having  to  work,  were  allowed  one  glassful  of  wat^  in 
the  day;  the  passengers  not  having  to  work,  only  half  a  glassful. 
It  was  a  hard  struggle  foi  Jussieu  to  refrain  from  drfaikmg  the 
whole  of  his  small  daily  allowance,  and  to  leave  some  for  the 
plant,  and  probably  no  one  but  a  naturalist  would  have  dreamed 
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of  such  an  act  of  self-sacrifice*     But  his  enthusiasm  sustained 
him.     All  through  the  lengthened  voyage,  under  the  bright 
sun  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  shared  his  half  glassful  of  water 
with  his  little  plant.     His  own  strength  began  to  sink  imder 
the  prolonged  privation ;  but  he  never  flinched,  and  arrived  at 
Marseilles  with  his  own  health  damaged,  but  with  that  of  his 
little  plant  uninjured.     At  this  stage  the  story  seems  indebted 
to  the  imagination  of  its  narrators  for  a  little  broderie  borrowed 
from  our  own  times ;  for  it  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  on  landing 
the  exhausted  botanist  had  nearly  lost  the  whole  of  the  benefit 
of  his  self-denial  from  the  incredulity  of  the  custom-house  offi- 
cers, who  could  not  understand  or  believe  in  the  interest  he 
professed  to  take  in  the  plant,  and  insisted  on  emptying  the 
strange  pot,  to  see  if  there  were  no  '  undeclared  lace,'  jewels,  or 
prohibited  articles  buried  beneath  the  roots  of  the  seedling. 
Entreaties  and  eloquent  appeals  to  his  past  sufferings  on  its 
behalf  at  last  softened  their  hearts,  and  he  was  allowed  to  carry 
off  the  relic  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  undisturbed.    He  brought 
it  to  Paris,  and  planted  it  in  the  Jardin  des  Flantes.     It  grew 
rapidly,  and  as  it  grew  became  more  and  more  a  favourite  with 
the  people*     Its  little  story  i^read,  and  its  remote  nativity  and 
scriptaml  associationB  completed  the  charm*     Wh«n  m  later 
days  it  had  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  gigantic  tree,  the 
people   crowded  to  it  on  the   Thursdays,  when  the  garden 
was  thrown  open  to  the  public.     The  blind  from  their  asy- 
lum, the  deaf  and  dumb  from  theirs,  and  the  inmates  of  the 
various  hospitals,  all  bent  their  steps  to  it.     Its  green  top  was 
visible  from  the  uppermost  cells  in  the  prison  of  St.  P^lagie^ 
which  at  that  time  stood  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  and  those 
prisonera  who  could  procure  a  little  money  gladly  paid  it  to  be 
allowed  to  rent  the  cells  from  which  the  upper  boughs  of  the 
cedar  could  be  seen.     It  grew  and  flourished  until  it  reached 
one  hundred  years  of  age  and  eighty  feet  in  height.    In  its  hun- 
dredth year  (1837)  it  was  cut  down  to  make  room  for  a  railway, 
and  now  the  hissing  steam-engine  passes  over  the  place  where 
it  stood. 

The  grove  of  cedars  on  Mount  Lebanon  still  subsists,  dis- 
posed in  nine  groups  corresponding  with  as  many  hummocks 
of  terminal  moraines,  but  of  the  very  old  patriarchs  probably 
not  a  single  specimen  survives.  In  1574  Rauwolf  counted 
twenty-six.  In  1653  Chevenot  counted  twenty*-three»  La- 
loque  in  1688  found  only,  twenty ;  in  1696,  Maundrel  saw 
only  sixteen,  although  jdenty  of  young  ones.  LabOlardi^re 
found  them  reduced  to  seven  in  1787,  M.  Tchihatcheff  speaks 
of    them    loosely   as  ten  or    twelve,  and   Hooker  in   1860 
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found  no  young  ones  at  all,  but  about  four  hundred  trees, 
of  which  only  fifteen  exceeded  fifteen  feet  in  girth,  and  two 
others  exceeded  twelve  feet  in  girth.  If  the  trees  counted 
by  Rauwolf,  Chevenot,  and  the  others  above  mentioned, 
were  so  remarkable  for  age  and  size  as  to  be  easily  distin- 
guished in  their  days,  which  was  no  doubt  the  case,  these 
must  have  all  disappeared,  and  are  replaced  by  a  new  race  of 
patriarchs  which  were  young  when  the  others  were  viewed  by 
these  travellers. 

Until  of  late  years  it  had  been  supposed  that  the  cedar  was 
confined  to  Mount  Lebanon ;  it  is  now  known  that  it  occurs 
between  Bsherre  and  Bshinnate  in  Syria,  and  that  there  are 
vast  forests  on  Mount  Taurus  in  Asia  Minor.  M.  P.  de 
Tchihatchefi^,  a  Russian  naturalist  who  had  been  exploring 
Asia  Minor,  thus  describes  them  :  — 

'  In  following  the  southern  slope  of  the  Boulgardagh  I  was  stroek 
by  the  fine  forests  of  cedars  which  mount  even  to  the  upper  regions 
of  this  majestic  rampart  I  had  at  first  supposed  that  it  was  only  a 
local  although  very  interesting  phenomenon,  but  on  ascending  the 
Zamantau-Sau  from  Saihoun  where  it  debouches,  I  had  the  bappi* 
ness  to  traverse  for  several  successive  days  the  finest  forest^t  of  cedar 
which  are  perhaps  known  at  the  present  day,  so  that  the  band  which, 
on  mj  botanical  map  of  Asia  Minor,  marks  the  domain  of  the  cedar 
may  extend  from  140  to  160  miles  from  the  south-west  to  the 
north-east.  Until  now,  botanists  have  been  wont  to  make  pious 
pilgrimages  to  the  celebrated  cedars  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  I  myself 
had  also  heen  fifteen  years  ago  to  contemplate  with  profound  emo- 
tion the  ten  or  twelve  centenarian  trunks  which  raised  themselves 
in  isolation  on  that  classic  ground  ;  but  now  they  appear  to  me  very 
trifiing  before  the  fine  forests  which  I  have  just  traversed,  and  along- 
side of  which  they  figure  only  like  our  hothouse  palm-trees  when 
compared,  to  the  palm-trees  of  the  forests  of  the  tropics/  (^an.  cfe 
FAcad.  des  Sciences^  vol.  xxviii.  p.  759.) 

The  cedar  is  chiefly  prized  for  its  beauty  and  majesty,  and 
for  the  interest  attached  to  it  in  connexion  with  Biblical  his- 
tory. For  economic  or  practical  purposes,  it  is  of  little  or  no 
value ;  the  ancients  esteemed  it  for  its  durability,  but  even  this 
is  now  disputed,  although,  we  think,  unjustly ;  but  whether 
durable  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  wholly  wanting  in 
strength  and  tenacity,  and  is  consequently  lightly  esteemed 
by  the  artisan,  and  little  planted  by  the  landowner.  This 
inferiority  of  its  timber  has  given  unusual  importance  to  a 
scientific  question  which  has  of  late  years  been  much  debated 
among  botanists — viz.  whether  there  is  more  than  one  species 
of  cedar,  or  whether  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  deodar  of  the 
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Himalayas^  and  the  cedar  of  Mount  Atlas  are  not  all  three 
one  and  the  same. 

About  the  year  I83O5  shortly  after  the  Himalayas  had 
been  opened  to  the  scientific  worlds  the  deodar  was  one  of  the 
first  plants  which  commanded  attention :  — 

*  Seeds  of  it  were  then  sent  to  this  coantry  by  the  Hon.  Wm. 
Leslie  Melville  and  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  glowing  accounts 
were  received  of  its  beauty,  durability,  strength,  and  other  valuable 
properties.  That  its  beauty  had  not  been  exaggerated  was  speedily 
patent  to  all  eyes,  and  the  other  qualities  ascribed  to  it  were  taken 
upon  trust  to  be  equally  true.  Its  renown  spread,  and  it  being 
found  that  it  was  hardy  and  grew  rapidly  in  our  climate,'  about  ten 
years  later  (1841)  the  Bight  Hon.  T.  F.  Kennedy,  who  was  then  at 
the  head  of  the  Board  of  Woods  and  Forests,  dreading  an  insufficient 
supply  of  oak  in  future  years  for  the  purposes  of  the  navy,  and  be- 
lieving (what  every  one  said)  that  the  deodar  was  as  hardy,  strong, 
and  durable  as  the  oak,  with  the  advantage  of  growing  much  more 
rapidly,  took  counsel  with  the  Earl  of  Auckland,  then  Grovernor,  and 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  they  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  an  object  of  national  importance  to  secure 
the  introduction  and  growth  of  this  tree  in  large  quantities  through- 
out Britain.  To  this  end  Mr.  Kennedy  on  his  part  obtained  from  the 
Directors  very  large  quantities  of  seeds — the  rapid  transit  of  the 
overland  mail  securing  their  arrival  in  good  condition — ^which  were 
intrusted  to  four  of  the  principal  nurserymen  in  Britain  (Glen- 
dinning,  Lawson,  Skirving,  and  Waterer)  to  rear.  They  were  also 
sown  in  the  royal  forests,  more  especially  in  the  New  Forest,  and  an 
immense  number  of  young  seedlings  were  soon  planted  out  A  much 
more  extended  introduction,  however,  was  contemplated  than  even 
the  royal  forests  could  afford  room  for.  The  East  India  Board  sent 
large  quantities  of  seeds  from  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Saharumpore 
(near*  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas),  which  they  supplied  gratuitously 
to  every  one  who  would  pay  the  cost  of  carriage ;  and  not  only  this, 
but  they  took  a  liberal  step  which  did  more  to  secure  its  effectual 
establishment  in  this  country  than  any  exclusively  governmental 
effort  could  have  done.  They  imported  large  quantities  which  they 
distributed  gratuitously  to  the  principal  growers  and  nurserymen  in 
England,  leaving  them  to  make  their  profit  upon  them,  and  so  to 
spread  them  abroad  by  the  force  of  ordinary  trade.'  {Pinetum  Bri^ 
tanmcum,  *  Deodar.*) 

The  natural  result  followed  that  the  plants  became  cheap^ 
and  the  deodar  is  effectually  secured  as  a  common  tree 
throughout  Britain. 

For  some  years  no  doubt  or  distrust  intruded  as  to  its 
beiuj^  a  tree  of  great  value  as  well  as  of  great  beauty. 
Profesaor  Lindley  in  1841  triumphantly  announced  that  we 
'  should  soon  see  this  noble  timber  tree  quoted  in  the  nur- 
'  serymen's  lists  at  the  price  of  the  worthless  though  magnificent 
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'cedar  of  Lebanoiu'  Atithat  time  every  one  looked* upon *&e 
two  trees  as  perfectly  distinct;  but  about  the  year  1653  or 
1854  a  whisper  of  sui^ioion  began  to  spread  abroad  IJiat  we 
had  perhaps  been  too  hasty  in  taJking  for  granted  theaocounts 
of  its  excellences,  and  that  good  hotarasts  were  nnable  io  find 
any  specific  grounds  for  distinguishing  it  from  the  cedar. 
An  able  report  was. made  to  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  by  Dr.  [Royle,  who  was  a  zealons  advocate  fi>r  the 
deodar,  in  which  he  accimiulated  all  the  arguments  and  evi- 
dence in  its  favour  which  could  be  obtained  irom  books  or  men 
familiar  with  the  tree  in  its  native  country.  The  question  of 
specific  identity  was  not  touched,  but  much  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  actual  strength  and  durability  of  the  timber  was  brought 
forward,  more,  however,  by  way  of  report  than  of  actual  ex- 
periment But  it  was  obvious  that  the  question  of  specific 
identity  had  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  subject.  If  the 
two  trees  were  the  same  species,  it  would  be  Tcry  unlikdy  that 
tshe  timber  of  the  one  was  firs1>-rate,  while  that  of  the  other  was 
worthless.  We  need  not  occupy  the  time  of  our  readers  with  the 
technical  arguments  of  botanists  on  the  point  The  distinctive 
character  wmch  has  been  most  relied  on — at  least,  that  which  is 
most  easily  recognised  by  non-botanical  observers — is  the  dif- 
ference in  habit  of  growth ;  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  being  distin- 
guished by  its  fiat  tabulated  architectural  aspect,  and  the  deodar 
by  its  elegant  drooping  form.  Ithas  been  often  disputed  whether 
these  difierenoes,  which  are  so  apparent  in  the  youn^  "state,  do 
not  disappear  as  the  trees  advance  in  years,  and  both  tiien 
assume  the  well-known  form  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  But 
we  now  know  that  although  the  deodar  does  assume  somewhat 
more  of  the  port  of  the  cedar  in  its  old  age  than  it  had  in  its 
youth,  there  is  still  a  sufficiently  well-marked  difierence  in  the 
trees  at  all  ages.  Photogrt^hs  and  drawings  of  the  tree  taken 
in  its  native  mountains  are  now  occasionally  to  be  met  wilh  in 
England ;  and  two  very  remarkable  sketches  of  deodars  by  Ae 
late  lamented  Lady  Canning,  which  have  been  copied  by  per- 
mission of  Lady  Stuart  de  Kothesay  in  the  '  IHnetum  firi- 
*  tannicum,'  supply  ample  testimony  of  what  we  say.  The 
scientific  arguments  on  this  subject  are  given  at  length  and 
▼ery  fully  dncussed  in  that  work  and  elsewhere.  But  it -seeiDB 
strange  to  be  seeking  for  a  solution  of  the  praotical  qnestieii 
of  the  eompasative  value  of  the  timber  in  philosophical  spe- 
culations, when  it  might  be  at  (mee  detannined  ^by  aataai 
eagperiment 

jEhe  iexpcrimBit :haa>  htea  nade,  bnt  its  ttccaraqyer  faifBeBB 
aimfaaidgeot  to  dispute  on  tiie  ground  ef  poanUe  difier- 
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CTce  of  -  ocrvuuiBtaaces  or  oonditioii  (as  Boil^  drasniige^  cKmate^ 
exposure,  &c.)  in  the  growth  of  the  tree  irhose  txmber  had 
been  tested.  But  a  curious  and  interesting  experiment  latefy 
made,  free  from  all  «uch  objections,  is  recorded  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  *  Prooecdings  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society.** 
It  appears  that  Mr.  TiUery,  ihe  gardener  of  the  Didie  of 
Pordand,  had  presented  to  tibe  Society  a  'slab  of  timber,  being 
a  longitudinal  section  of  a  tree,  half  cedar,  half  deodar;  the 
deodar  having  been  in-arched  upon  the  cedar,  and  after  grow- 
ing until  tiie  tree  had  reached  fidly  a  foot  in  diameter,  it  had 
been  cut  down,  and  the  section  made  and  poHshed  to  show 
the  fines  of  growth  where  the  inarching  had  taken  pbiQe. 
All  abore  the  line  of  in-arching  was  deodar  timber,  all  below 
it  cedar  of  Lebanon.  Both  grew  on  the  same  spot,  in  the  same 
soil,  and  onthesame  root;  a  piece  of  the  timber,  1  fbot  in  lengfli 
and  1  inch  square,  was  cut  off  from  each  end  of  the  slab,  and 
subjected  to  the  same  trial  of  strength.  The  cedar  broke  under 
a  weight  of  378  lbs.,  while  the  deodar  did  not  give  way  until  under 
one  rf  448.  The  cedar  showed  scarcely  any  deSection,  and 
broke  short  off  like  a  carrot.  The  deodar  showed  considerable 
deflection,  and,  when  it  broke,  sprang  into  three  pieces  with  a 
sudden  fracture,  loud  report,  and  permanent  deflection.  The 
result  seems  to  be  that  the  timber  of  the  deodar  (without  being 
a  first-class  timber)  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  cedar,  and 
that  an  additional  argument  in  its  favour  has  been  acquired  by 
those  who  consider  them  distinct  species. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  cedar,  the  new  spe- 
cies of  eoniferous  trees  which  had  been  brought  to  Britain  were, 
as  we  hare  seen,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  natives  of  the  neigh- 
bouring continent  of  Europe.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
eighte^ith  century,  however,  a  new  field  was  opened.  By  that 
time  the  North  American  colonies  had  passed  the  first  or  infistnt 
stage  of  eolonial  existence.  The  whole  energies  of  the  settlers 
were  no  longer  absorbed  in  protecting  llieir  fives  from  savi^es, 
and  in  procuring  the  bare  means  of  subsistence.  They  had 
secured  a  firm  tooting  in  the  land ;  cities  had  sprung  up ; 
wealth  and  prosperitv  had  flowed  in  upon  them ;  and  they  had 
now  time  to  think  ot  the  refinements  and  elegances  of  fife,  of 
the  attractions  of  art  and  the  pursuits  of  science.  Amongst 
these,  botany  was  not  neglected ;  a  great  many  American  planis 
were  introduced  into  Britain,  among  which  were  the  most'dia- 
tinet  and  strildng  speoies  of  their  con]£Mrs.t    The  white  spniee^ 


*  ProesediBgs  of  the  Bojal  Horiicultoral  Society,  1864. 
f  The  following  are  the  dates  at  which.Ihe  dil^eiit  ispecies  fiaan 
the  east  coast  of  r^orth  America  were  introduced  at  the  commence- 
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the  Weymouth  pine^  the  pitch  pine,  and  the  hemlock  sproee, 
are  perhaps  the  most  worthy  of  notice  of  these  introdoctkms. 
The  white  spruce,  the  tree  from  which  the  white  spruce  beer  ib 
brewed,  is  a  charming  addition  to  the  huidscs^>e,  from  its 
handsome  form,  and  the  beauty  of  its  short,  thickly  studded, 
glaucous  foliage,  but  is  not  so  generally  met  with  as  it  de- 
serves. The  W  eymouth  pine  is  now  common ;  great  quan- 
tities were  planted  at  Longleat  in  Wiltshire,  by  the  Earl  of 
Weymouth,  shortly  after  its  introduction,  and  the  species  has 
ever  since  gone  by  his  name — ^nay ,  the  name  has  been  extended 
to  the  whole  section  to  which  this  species  belongs.  Grardenen 
speak  not  only  of  it  as  the  Weymouth  pine,  but  of  its  allies  as 
Weymouths.  The  pitch  pine  is  the  species  which  supplies  the 
greatest  part  of  the  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine  of  commerce,  tlie 
pinaster  from  the  west  of  France  furnishing  only  a  very 
moderate  proportion,  as  may  be  guessed  from  the  high  price 
which  these  articles  have  reached  in  consequence  of  the  present 
war  in  America.  The  hemlock  spruce,  like  the  white  spruce, 
is  chiefly  of  value  for  its  beauty,  and  the  two  harmonise  well 
together,  the  white  spruce  having  a  spiral  shape  and  a  dark 
glaucous  foliage,  while  the  hemlock  spruce  is  rounded  in  form,and 
Bghter  and  yellower  in  colour.  Its  economic  value  in  America 
chiefly  depends  on  the  bark,  which  is,  in  that  country,  of  great 
value  for  tanning.  The  timber,  from  its  splitting  obliquely, 
is  not  easily  worked,  and  is  not  held  in  much  esteem.  Wheal 
it  becomes  aged  the  branches  are  liable  to  break  off,  and 
the  withered  extremities  are  seen  staring  out  through  the 
little  twigs  which  have  sprung  out  around  them.  This  gives 
it  a  disagreeable,  mutilated  appearance,  which,  however,  we 
never  see  in  England,  as  this  does  not  occur  until  it  is  far 
advanced  in  life ;  when  young  and  supple,  it  is  a  lovely  taree, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  America. 

The  introduction  of  conifers  into  Britain  may  be  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  five  great  periods.  There  were  first  those  from 
Europe,  which  may  be  placed  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  then 
followed  those  which  we  have  just  alluded  to,  from  the  eastern 

ment  of  the  eighteenth  century : — ^The  white  spruce  (Abies  aiba)^ 
and  the  black  spruce  (A.  nigra),  in  1700;  the  Weymouth  pine, 
1705  ;  the  frankincense  or  loblolly  pine  (Pinus  tseda),  in  1713  ;  the 
swamp  pine,  1730 ;  the  Banksian  pine,  1735 ;  the  hemlock  spruce, 
1736 ;  the  Jersey  pine  (P.  inops),  1739  ;  the  yellow  pine  (P.  mitis), 
1739 ;  the  American  larch,  1739 ;  the  pond  pine  (P.  serotinaX 
and  the  prickly-coned  pine  (P.  pungens),  also  about  that  time ;  the 
red  spruce,  1764;  the  resinous  pine  (P.  resinosa),  1756;  and  the 
pitch  pine  (P.  rigida),  1759. 
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eoast  of  North  America.  This  importation  took  place  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  next  was  the 
product  of  the  Himalayas,  which  came  between  1820  and  1830 
(strictly  speaking,  between  1818  and  1832).  Next  came  Cali- 
fornia and  Mexico  between  1830  and  1854 ;  and  lastly  Japan, 
in  1860. 

During  the  long  period  which  elapsed  between  the  coming  of 
the  North  American  and  that  of  the  Himalayan  species,  a  period 
of  upwards  of  seventy  years,  the  discoveries  of  arboriculturists 
were  limited  to  taking  up  some  dropped  links  in  Europe,  and 
to  one  or  two  discoveries  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The 
dropped  links  had  no  doubt  been  previously  overlooked  in  con- 
sequence of  those  which  were  pines  *  being  confounded  with 
the  Scotch  fir,  and  those  which  were  firs  being  mistaken  for  the 
silver  fir.f 

The  most  important  of  these  neglected  species  was  the 
Cembra,  a  tree  which,  although  it  appears  to  our  eyes  distinct 
enough  from  the  Scotch  fir,  has  yet  sufficient  general  resem- 
blance to  render  it  probable  that  they  may  have  been  con- 
founded. True,  its  leaves  are  five  inst^  of  two  in  the  sheath, 
less  rigid,  of  a  darker  green,  with  a  beautifiil  silver  lining, 
which  gives  a  peculiar  hoary  character  to  the  foliage  when 
moved  by  the  wind ;  the  cone  is  also  quite  different,  and  the 
seeds  are  large,  wingless,  and  good  to  eat,  forming  an  agreeable 
nutty-flavoured  addition  to  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  in  which  it  grows.  But  we  have  heard  of  the  two 
being  confounded  in  our  own  times  under  circumstances  which 
may  make  us  very  lenient  to  any  similar  mistake  in  the  days 
of  our  ancestors.  A  nobleman  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  possessed  a  grove  of  cembras  of  greater  age 
and  beauty  than  were  to  be  found  anywhere  around.  They 
were  the  pride  of  his  heart  and  the  delight  of  his  eyes.  They 
had  been  planted  along  with  Scotch  firs  which  had  served  as 
niirses,  but  were  now  mostly  removed,  although,  being  of  more 
rapid  growth  than  the  cembras,  such  as  remained  had  over- 
topped them.  He  had  got  a  new  gardener  or  forester  just  at 
the  time  that  he  was  obEged  to  leave  his  country  residence  to 
attend  to  his  duties  in  Parliament.  Being,  however,  more^  of 
a  country  gentleman  than  a  politician  or  statesman,  he  hurried 
home  as  soon  as  possible,  and  one  of  the  first  visits  after  his 


*  To  these  belong  Pinus  Cembra,  introduced  1746 ;  P.  Laricio, 
1759;  P.  Pumilio,  1779;  P.  Pallasiana,  1790;  P.  calabrica,  and 
P.  canariensis,  1823  ;  P.  austriaca,  and  P.  pyrenaica,  1835. 

t  Picea  cephalonica,  1824 ;  P.  Pinsapo,  1839 ;  P.  Apollinis,  1860. 
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acriml,.  waA  to  his  clierifihed.  giav«  of.  oembms*  Slowly  and 
benignljr  he  paoedi  up  the  hiU  like  one  prolcBigiag  the  pleuuie 
of.  anticipated  enjoyment*  He  came  down  more  quicxly,  and 
kaa  benignly — not  benignly  at  all,  indaed^-^for  when  he  reached 
the  angle  whece  he  should  have  come  in  view  of  his  gioyeyhe 
looked  for  the  cembras  in  vain.  He  started,  stared,  and  nuked 
ferwafd;  nota.  cembia  was  there;  the  Scotch  firs  were  left 
aiona  in  their  glory ;  and  there  stood  the  new  gardener  with 
ilie  oomphMent  grimaoe  of  one  who  had  deserved  well  of  his 
master — the  mens  canscia  recti  beaming  on  his  countenanoe— 
ready  to-  claim,  the  meed  of  gratitude  for  having  so  well 
thinned  out  the  grove.  Believing  the  cembras  to  be  merely 
smaller  fiiB>  he  had  cut  them  down,  and  left  nothing  bat  the 
taller  Scotch  firs.  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing* 
The  honest  man  had  heard  that  in  thinning  it  was  wise  to 
take  the  weak  and  leave  the  strong,  and  had  acted  upon  it, 
without  suspecting  that  he  was  dealing  with  two  dmereot 
quantities* 

The  Cembra.  i&  not  only  admirable  for  its  beauty,  but  pn>- 
daoea  excellent  timber.  The  wood,  is  of  a  brownish  hue,  and 
haa  a'  most  pleasant  fragrance,  which  lasts  for  years.  On  the 
Co&tinent  it  used  to  be  employed,  on  this  account,  in  waisaootr 
ing  and  panelling  rooms,  and  in  making  bookcases  and  library 
shelves*  The  fragrance  i&  not,  however,  confined  to  the 
timber.  No  one  who  has  ever  experienced  it  can  foiget  the 
delicious  smell  of  a  forest  of  cembras  in  the  Swisa  mottntaina^ 
The  speeies  is  found  stretching  from  Switzerland  to  the  Unl 
Mountains*  The  same  species,  or  one  very  closely  allied  to  it, 
only  more  stunted  in  character,  extends  from  thence  acroifl 
Siberia  to  the  furthest  confines  of  Asia.  It  is  not  fouod  in 
Japan,  but  is  there  replaced  by  a  representative  species  ^ 
like  manner  another  representative  species  fills  its  place  in 
Mexieo,  and  another  in  California  and  the  Bocky  Mountains* 

Although  rather  out  of  place  in  point  of  date  (for  P.  Cephas 
Iciuoa  wee  not  introduced  imtil  1824»  and  P.  Pinsapo  not  until 
18S9),  we  may  here  notice  these  two  most  beautiful  speoiBa— 
the  oaae  from  Greece  and  Cephalonia,  as  its  name  im^diea^  aid 
the  other  from  the  Sonda  of  Andalusia — both  well  characte^- 
iaadby  tlieir  stifi*  short  prickly  leaves  standing  out  onall  sides 
of.  the  branches*  Tlie  former  was  introduced  by  Genecal 
Napier,  while  Governor  of  Cephalonia,  in  1824— more  to 
oblige  a  friend  who  wished  to  settle  what  tree  the  ancient 
Ghreek  tkartf  reaUy  was,  than  from  any  idea  that  the  tree 
was  new.  There  waa  a  fine  old  forest  of  this^tnee  on  the  Black 
Mountain  in  Cephahmia.    Pari;of  it  had.  hecnideattojad  by 
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OB  aoeidebtal  firQ^axid  Creneral  NSeipier  was  anzioiu  to  preanra 
the  leatk  He  thought  he  did  not  reeeive  suffieieiLt  support  in 
this  object  from  Sir  Frederick  Adam^  the  Lord  Hi^*  Cqi»» 
misfiioner  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  and,  with  his  usnal  reeUess 
Budi^tjr,  made  the  n^lect  of  the  forest  a  ohaige  a^ahut 
Sir  Frederick.  This  aoeusadon  tvss  published  in  his  ^  Cok)^ 
'nies,'  aad  has  been  repeated  by  Loudooi  in  his  *  Arboretum.' 
Sir  Frederick  Adam  never  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  notice 
it,  and  it  has-  hithorto  stood  uncontradicted.  The  writer 'of  the 
^Pinetom  Britannicum'  has,  howeTer,  taken  the  trouble  to 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  charge,  and  has  printed  the  fol- 
lowing reply  from  Count  George  Metaxa,  who  has  been  long 
resident  in  the  islaody.and  is  well  acquainted  with  eTecythii^ 
connectedwith  dt;  It  completely  exoaunrates  Sir  Frederick  from 
General  Napier's  accusation.  He  says :  ^  So  far  from  neff* 
^  leeting  the  forest.  Sir  F.  Adam  named  a  person  with  the  tine 
^  of  Capitano  del  Bosco,  and  gave  hun  six- men  as  guards  to 

*  watch  and  protect  the  forest^  and  made  severe  laws  against 

*  all  that  cut  or  destroyed  the  trees.'  {Pinetum  BrUcmnioum^ 
voce  *  P.  cephalonica.'^  Two  species,  respectively  from  Persia 
and  Mingrelia,  die  oriental  spruce  and  a  silver  fir  named  Picea 
Konhnanniana,  mey  also  be  h^e  noticed^  althou^  not  intro- 
duced until  afterwards.  The  oriental  spruce  is  a  handsome 
Ixee  although  somewhat  stiff,  but  P.  Nordmanniana.is  as  lovely 
as  any  silver  fir  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  not  even  excepting 
the  P.  nobilis  of  Galifomia. 

The  conifers  from  the  southern  hemisphere,  wfaidi  were  intro^ 
duced  in  the  eighteenth  century,  need  not  occupy  us  kmg.  The 
Danunara  pine,  or  Courie  pine,  of  New  2iealand,  which  is  re^ 
markable  on  account  of  various  singular  deviations  from  dM 
usual  structure  and  form  of  coniferous  trees — as,  for  ex»n{de, 
having  comparatively  broad  oval  leaves  instead  of  linear  ones — 
was  discovered  in  1769,  and  attempted  to  be  introduced  into 
Britain;  but,  as  might  be  expected  with  pkmtst  the  natural 
habitat  of  whose  species  is  Ambqyna  and  the  warmer  parts  of 
New  Zealand,  it  was  found  to  be  v«y  tender,  and  consequendy 
cannot  rank  as  an  addition  to  the  British  sylva. 

Neither  can  the  Araucaria  exeelsa,  or  Norfolk  Island  pine, 
although  its  elegant  and  grace&l  form  renders  it  a  favourite 
ornament  of  the  greenhouse.  It  was  brought  from  Norfi»lk 
Idand  in  1793,  where  its  gigantic  but  graceful  form,  the  very 
per8<mification  of  beauty  a»i  elegance  in  the  vegetable,  world, 
was  ill  associated  with  the  hordes  of  brutaUsed  ruffians  tfamst 
out  of  the  civilised  world. to  turn  an  Eden  into  a  paademonkmk 
One.  very  nemadiable  ohacaetflr  in  aU;  the  spenes  ^.jaliltle: 
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S*oup  of  Araucarias  from  what  may  be  called  the  AuatraBaii 
strict^  viz.  Norfolk  Island,  New  Caledonia,  &c.,  is  worthy  of 
special  notice — the  difference  between  the  young  and  the  old 
leaves ;  the  young  being  slender  curved  hooks — the  old,  broad 
flat  shining  plates  imbricated  one  over  the  other — such  differ- 
ence in  the  leaves  indicating  an  affinity  to  the  cypresses,  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  form  of  the  leaves  of  the  other  Araucarias. 
The  Araucaria  imbricata  is,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  hardy, 
or  nearly  so,  and  is  the  only  Araucaria  which  can  be  said  to 
be  so.  It  is  also  the  most  singular  and  striking  in  character  of 
any,  and  already  forms  a  peculiar  feature  on  the  lawns  and 
pleasure  grounds  of  our  country  houses.  Its  native  country  is 
the  western  flanks  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  and  large  forests  of 
it  are  scattered  over  them,  reaching  from  the  eternal  snows 
almost  to  the  plains.  Two  of  the  finest  plants  in  this  country 
were  (until  the  winter  of  1860  killed  them)  to  be  seen  in 
the  Botanic  Garden  of  Edinburgh,  and  they  were  reported  to 
have  owed  their  imusual  size  to  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  their  natural  conditions  in  their  native  country,  and  a  prac- 
tical imitation  of  it  in  this.  The  elder  Macnab,  who  had  charge 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  in  Edinburgh,  reasoned  thus: — The 
Araucaria  grows  in  a  country  whose  climate  is  not  dissimilar 
to  our  own,  but  which  is  subject  to  excessive  moisture  at  the 
period  of  the  year  when  the  winter^s  snows  on  the  peaks  ahoTe 
begin  to  melt  at  the  approach  of  summer.  So  far  as  moisture 
is  concerned,  therefore,  the  treatment  indicated  would  appear 
to  be  a  liberal  supply  of  water  in  spring  to  imitate  the  meltmg 
of  the  snows.  On  this  hint  Mr.  Macnab  acted ;  barrel  after 
barrel  of  water  was  daily  poured  upon  the  roots  at  this  season, 
and,  whether  owing  to  this  treatment  or  not,  the  trees  prospered 
beyond  precedent. 

Considerable  mischief  was  done  to  the  Araucaria  by  the 
winter  of  1860.  Many  fine  plants  besides  those  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Botanic  Garden  were  killed ;  but  more  have  survived. 
It  has  now  begun  to  fruit,  although,  probably  from  the  absence 
of  male  trees  beside  the  female  cone-bearers,  the  cones  have 
hitherto  been  only  of  small  size,  and  come  to  nothing.    At 

f resent  (July  1864),  a  tree  at  Tortworth  Court  (the  Earl  of 
)ucie's),  in  Gloucestershire,  is  crowded  with  cones  in  the  man- 
ner we  read  of  its  being  on  its  native  mountains,  where  the 
produce  is  so  liberal  that  we  are  told  eighteen  trees  are  suffi- 
cient to  supply  a  native  with  food  from  the  seeds  for  a  whole 
year.  The  cones  are  large  rounded  balls  with  very  numerous 
scales.  Magnificent  specimens  of  the  cones  of  almost  all  the 
.Araucarias  are  preserved  in  our  national  collection  at  Kew. 
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The  seeds  are  large  and  weU  flayoured,  and  are  eaten  raw  or 
cooked.  They  are  roasted  and  sent  down  to  the  cities  on  the 
coast,  where  thej  are  exposed  for  sale  in  the  streets.  At 
first,  before  this  was  known,  some  of  our  nurserymen  who  im- 
ported them  were  yictimised  by  the  fraud  or  ignorance  of  their 
agents,  who,  instead  of  going  to  the  mountains  to  collect  fresh 
seeds,  made  a  more  easy  market  in  the  streets  of  Concepcion  or 
Valdivia  of  those  already  roasted. 

Other  more  tender  Araucarias  have  since  been  brought  to 
England — the  A.  brasiliensis  in  1829,  the  allied  genus  Cun- 
ninghamia  Sinensis  in  1804,  and  some  more  nearly  related  to 
the  Norfolk  Island  pine  quite  recently — but,  not  being  able  to 
bear  our  climate,  scarcely  deserve  to  be  reckoned  in  our  present 
enumeration. 

The  bevy  of  species  which  were  received  from  the  Himali^as 
about  1820-30  contained  some  beautifril  kinds  of  pines.*  We 
have  already  spoken  of  the  deodar,  which  is  perhaps  the  finest ; 
but  the  Khutrow  spruce  and  Pichta  silver  fir  are  not  far  behind. 
The  oldest  and  finest  specimens  of  the  former  in  Britain  are 
two  at  Hopetoun  House,  near  Edinburgh.  Loudon  tells  us  that 
these  were  reared  from  seeds  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun  by 
Dr.  Govan,  of  Cupar,  in  1818,  who  had  received  them  from  his 
son  in  the  East  Indies  under  the  name  of  Khutrow. 

But  we  must  not  linger  over  the  other  Indian  beauties.  The 
Califomian  and  Japanese  species  are  waiting  for  us ;  and  however 
attractive  the  broad-leaved  silver  (P.  Webbiana),  the  Pindrow, 
or  the  graceful  Himalayan  hemlock  spruce  may  be,  we  have 
others  from  these  countries  which  are  not  less  beautiful  or  re- 
markable, and  have  the  advantage  of  being  more  hardy  and 
more  useful.  Mexico,  and  more  particularly  California,  were 
first  opened  by  Dr.  Coulter  and  Dr.  Menzies ;  and  more  fully 
explored  by  Douglas  and  Hartweg  for  the  Horticultural 
Society ;  by  Jeflfrey  for  the  Edinburgh  Oregon  Botanical  As- 
sociation; and  thoroughly  ransacked  by  Murray,  Bridges, 
Lobb,  Beardsley,  Lyell,  and  other  private  travellers  or  col- 
lectors.t 

*  The  cheer  (Finns  longifolia),  introduced  in  1801 ;  the  Khu- 
trow (A.  Smithiana),  in  1818 ;  Ficea  Fichta,  in  1820  ;  Finns  Gerar- 
diana,  about  1820;  Ficea  Webbiana,  1822;  Pinus  excelsa,  in  1827 ; 
Cedrus  Deodars,  1832  ;  Ficea  Findrow,  1837 ;  Abies  Brunoniana, 
1838  ;  Finns  Royleana  (?),  1853. 

f  The  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  more  remarkable  of  the 
Califomian  species  have  been  introduced,  viz. :  Finns  tuberculata, 
P.  ponderosa,  and  Abies  Douglasii,  in  1826 ;  Finns  Monticola,  F. 
moricata,  F.  Lambertiana,  in  1827 ;  Ficea  grandis,  F.  amabilis,  F. 
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Genandly  speakings  it  haA  been  found  that  the  lower  mj 
oiganic  bmg  is  in  the  soale  of  lifeythemoare^extindediB  Ui 
geographioal  diatribution.  Lowest  of  all,  the  same  in&aom 
ue  to  be  found>  over  the  whole  woild.  Higbeatin  the^«getahk 
aoale,  trees  ha^e  a  more  reBtricted  range  than 'any  of  thehainbler 
or  more  simple  foams  of  vegetable  life ;  and. it  has  been  natiocd 
that  this  is  peGuli«rly  the  case  in  Nerth^pwest  Amenoi^  where 
many  trees  are  found  confined  to  isolfttod  spots  of  saill  ei- 
tent.  But  it  would  seem  as  if  Nature^  to  oompensatefartlie 
limited  quantity  of  individuals^  had  kvished  all  her  pewes 
in  producing  something  more  than  usui^y  fine«  Herebsve 
been  found  some  of  the  most  wonderful  comfers  on  the  face<if 
the  globe.  If  we  look  for  beauty,  what  can  surpass  the  ^  noble' 
silver  fir  (Picea  nobilis)  ?  If  for  grace  or  elegance,  what  can  be 
finer  than  die  Califomian  hemlock  ^ruce  (Abi^  Albertisns)? 
If  we  seek  for  ejscellenoe  of  timber,  whore  can  acny  coaifiBr  oe 
found  to  beat  the  Dougks  fir  insUen^th,  straightnessyteBaoitf) 
dasticity,  and  durability?  If  we  lowc  for  bizarre  and  caiioufi 
forms,  we  have  the  great  hook-coned  piaes  (P.  Sabinianatfd 
Coulteri),  with  cones  as  lai^e  as  a  child!s  or  even  a  man's  held, 
with  the  scales  so  curiously  cwrved  into  great  curved  hoolo^ 
diat  strangers  to  the  works  of  natune  oan  hardly  believe  titft 
it  is  not  the  cunning  handiwork  of  a  sk^ed  ai^t— and  the 
handiwork  of  a  skilled  artist  it  is,  indeed^  butof  one  with  whom 
nothing  human  can  omi^te.*    If  we  ask  for  siase,  what  oan 


nohiliSy.in  1881 ;  Abies  Menaesii,  Pioea  braoteata,  PiiMa  Cosltedi 
P.  Sabiniana,  in  1832 ;  P.  insignie,  in  1833 ;  Tasodiuia  semper- 
virens,  in  1840,  althoogh  known  since  1796;  Pinus  BalfoariJUUy  in 
1852;  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  in  1853 ;  Cupressus  Law8onian%  &c. 
in  1854. 

*  These  hook-coned  pines  have  not  been  found  to  thrife  well 
in  Britain,  where  they  have  done  so  it  is  exceptional ;  bat  a  re- 
markable  indication  of  the  kind  of  climate  suited  for  them  is  to  be 
fbond  in  the  fact  that  a  cone  of  P.  Sabiaiana  was  plucl^  by^ 
WHght  Hudson  from  a  tree  in  a  garden  at  Simferopol  dnrii^  tie 
Crimean  war.  This  tree  could  not  be  older  than  twenty-three  yetfe 
of  age,  the  first  seeds  sent  to  this  eountry  having  been  Uiese  seat  by 
Doaghis  to  the  Hortiouhoral  Society  of  London  in  1832^  Tbtt 
soeiety  was  in  friendly  communicatioa  and  interooarse  with  all  ibe 
great  Botanic  gardens  in  Europe^  and  no  doubt  supplied  to  the 
Rosnan  betanists  the  seeds  from  which  the  taise  in  question  spfa>B* 
It  is  interesting  to  find  the  produce  *of  this  tree  retumiof  ts  ^ 
bosam  ih>m  which  its  parent  started.  GoL  Hudson^  oa  h£  retnrp 
fiNMs  tbe-CriiaeaB  war*. brought  the  cone  with  him,  and  pieseirtedtt 
to  the  Boyal  HortioirituxBl  Soeie«y»  in  whose  eollectum  at>  Soalb 
Keaniitan  it  now  is. 


dBOwhen  be  ptoduoed  to  matoh  tka.  goeat  silver  fir  r.PicM 
gnixdts)  -vrldch  rises  in  a  single'  spire  of  rich  green  ibliago 
300'feet  to  the  heaveBS,  or  the  great  Bogar  piae,  aiso^  a  giant 
of  300'  feet  in  height  ?  This  womlerful  tree  ha&  timber  of  good 
quality,  and  yields  an  amfaer-cokured  resin  wUdi,.  when  the 
tree  hza  been  partially  burned,  becomes  white  and  crombly, 
and  has.  a  sweetish  taste,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  used  by  the 
settlers  as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  whence  the  English. name  of 
the  tree?  In  oomposition^  the  sugar  is  a  true  manna  and 
has  the  same  medicinal  properties.  This  tree  also  bears  a 
wonderful  conew  It  is^  one  of  the  Weymouth  pines,  butinstead 
of  having  a  cone  two  inches  in  length  like  the  common  Wey- 
mouth, it  has  one  suitable  in  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  tree  itself — viz.  nearly  two  feet  in  length.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  1826  by  Douglas,  who,  after  getting  a  hasty  glimpse 
of  it  on  one  of  his  expeditions,  searched  for  two  or  three  years 
loDKer  before  he  agam  met  with  it.  His  journal  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  hi»  final  suocess,.  and  although  he  writes 
like  an  uneducated,  man,  as  in  tmct  he  was,  these  is  a.  charm  in 
the 'Simplicity  of  his  narrative.* 

*  I  left  mj  camp  this  morning' at  daylight  on  an  excursion,  leaving 
my  guide  to  take  care  of  the  camp  uid  horses  nntil  mj  return  in  the 
evening.  About  an  hour's  walk  from  mj  camp  I  wiis  met  by  an 
IncUan,  who,  on  discovering  me,  strung  his  bow  and  placed  on  his 
left  arm  a  sleeve  of  racoon  skin,  and  stood  ready  on  the  defence. 
As  I  was  well  convinced  this  was  prompted  through  fear,  never  be- 
fore having  seen  such  a  being  as  me,  I  laid  mj  gun  at  mj  feet  on 
the  ground  and  waved  mj  hand  for  him  to  come  to  me,  which  he 
did  with  great  caution.  I  made  him  place  his  bow  and  quiver  be* 
side  my  gun,  and  then  struck  a  light  and  gave  him  to  smoke  and  a 
few  beads.  With  my  pencil  I  made  a  rough  sketch  of  the  cone  and 
pine  I  wanted  and  showed  it  him,  when  he  instantly  pointed  to  the 
hiUs  about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  the  south.  As  I  wanted  to  go 
in  that  direction,  he  seemingly  with  much  good  will  went  with  me. 
At  midday  I  reached  my  long-wiafaed«for  Finns,  and  lost  no  time  in 
examining  and  endeavouring  to  collect  specimens  and  seeds.  New 
or  strange  things  seldom  fail  to  maka  great  impressions^  and  we  are 
often  at  first  liable  to  overrate  them.  And  new,  lest  I  should  never 
aeajny  fiiends  to  tell  them  verbally  of  thia  most  beautiful  and.ia.- 


*  Poor  Douglas,  who  perished  at  last  in  a  pt-fall  set  fn*  bears 'Or 
bufialos  in  a  North  American  forest,  was  in  eariy  life  ona  of  the 
nnder-gardeners  at  Raith,  in  Fifeshire.  When  he  sent  back  to 
Scotland  ^e  seeds  of  that  magnificent  pine  which  will  perpetuate 
his  name,  one  of  the  first  of  the  cones  was  addressed  by  him  to  his 
old  master,  Ferguson  of  fiaith,  and  the  tree  i&  now  one  of  the.  finest 
ornaments  of  tlmt  noUe  domain. 
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menselj  large  tree»  I  now  state  the  dimensions  of  the  largest  one  I 
could  find  tliat  was  blown  down  by  the  wind:  3  feet  from  the 
ground,  57  feet  9  inches  in  circumference ;  134  feet  from  the  ground, 
17  feet  5  inches ;  extreme  length,  215  feet.  The  trees  are  remark- 
ably straight ;  bark  uncommonly  smooth  for  such  large  timber,  of  a 
whitish  or  light  brown  colour,  and  yields  a  great  quantity  of  gum  of 
a  bright  amber  colour.  The  large  trees  are  destitute  of  branches 
generally  for  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  tree ;  branches  pen- 
dulous, and  the  cones  hanging  from  their  points  like  sugar-loaves 
in  a  grocer's  shop.  It  being  only  on  the  very  largest  trees  that 
cones  are  seen,  the  putting  myself  in  possession  of  three  cones  (all  I 
could)  nearly  brought  my  life  to  an  end.  Being  unable  to  climb  or 
hew  down  any,  I  took  my  gun,  and  was  busy  clipping  them  from 
the  branches  with  ball,  when  eight  Indians  came  at  the  report  of 
my  gun.  They  were  all  painted  with  red  earth,  armed  with  bows, 
arrows,  spears  of  bone,  and  flint  knives,  and  seemed  to  me  anything 
but  friendly.  I  endeavoured  to  explain  to  them  what  I  wanted,  and 
they  seemed  satisfied  and  sat  down  to  smoke,  but  had  no  sooner  done 
than  I  perceived  one  string  his  bow,  and  another  sharpen  his  flint 
knife  with  a  pair  of  wooden  pincers,  and  hang  it  on  the  wrist  of 
the  right  hand,  which  gave  me  ample  testimony  of  their  inclination. 
I  could  not  save  myself  by  flight ;  and  without  any  hesitation  I  went 
backwards  six  paces  and  cocked  my  gun,  and  then  pulled  from  my 
belt  one  of  my  pistols,  which  I  held  in  my  left  hand.  I  was  deter- 
mined to  fight  for  my  life.  As  I  as  much  as  possible  endeavoured 
to  preserve  my  coolness,  and  perhaps  did  so,  I  stood  eight  or  ten 
minutes  looking  at  them  and  they  at  me  without  a  word  passing, 
till  one  at  last,  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader,  made  a  sign  for  tobacco, 
which  I  said  they  should  get  on  condition  of  going  and  fetching  me 
some  cones.  They  went,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight  I 
picked  up  my  three  cones  and  a  few  twigs  and  made  a  quick  retreat 
to  my  camp,  which  I  gained  at  dusk.  How  irksome  night  is  to 
such  a  one  as  me  under  my  circumstances !  Cannot  speak  a  word 
to  my  guide ;  have  not  a  book  to  read ;  constantly  in  expectation 
of  an  attack  ;  and  the  position  I  am  now  in  is  lying  on  the  grass 
with  my  gun  beside  me,  writing  by  the  light  of  my  Columbian 
candle,  a  piece  of  wood  containing  resin.'  {Douglas^  Journal^  quoted 
in  *  Pinetum  Britannicum^*  voc,  P.  Lamhertiana,) 

EnormoiiB  as  these  trees  are^  however,  they  are  still  surpassed 
b^  the  red  wood  *  and  mammoth  tree,  two  allied  species,  whose 
dmiensions  task  the  imagination  to  realise.  The  former  is 
found  in  considerable  quantities  throughout  California.  Speak- 
ing of  it,  Douglas  says,  *The  great  beauty  of  Califomiaa 
'  vegetation  is  a  species  of  Taxodium  which  gives  the  mountains 
*  a  most  peculiar — I  was  almost  going  to  say  awful — appearance, 

*  Taxodium  sempervirens,  called  red  wood  by  the  settlers  from 
the  rich  red  colour  of  its  timber,  and  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  named. 
the  mammoth  tree  from  its  size. 
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*  something  wbich  plainly  tells  ns  we  are  not  in  Europe.'  And 
it  would  appear  that  this  solemn  character  has  reiened  over  the 
landscape^  not  merely  for  thousands  of  years  (the  rings  of 
annual  growth  in  one  tree,  where  they  were  counted,  proved 
upwards  of  twelve  hundred  years),  but  far  back  into  the  dim 
abyss  of  time,  before  even  the  wandering  savage  passed  under 
its  shade,  down  into  the  tertiary  deposits.  M.  Liesquereux  has 
identified  this  tree  among  the  fossil  remains  of  the  tertiary 
strata  in  Vancouver's  Island. 

The  mammoth  tree  or  Wellingtonia  gigantea  is  still  larger  than 
its  cousin  the  red  wood.  The  average  dimensions  of  a  foil-grown 
tree  are  about  300  feet  in  height  and  90  feet  in  circumference, 
but  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor  saw  one  450  feet  high  and  116  feet 
in  circumference.  The  portion  of  the  bark  of  one  of  these  trees 
set  up  in  the  Crystal  Palace  has  familiarised  Englishmen  with 
the  general  appearance  of  its  stem ;  the  bark  is  of  great  thick- 
ness and  strength,  a  property  which  is  essential  to  the  existence 
of  liie  tree,  for  the  timber  is  so  soft  and  brittle  that,  but  for  the 
bark  supporting  it,  it  would  be  broken  across  by  the  wind. 
The  following  account  of  an  expedition  by  Mr.  Patrick  Black, 
to  procure  seeds  of  it,  illustrates  this  as  well  as  some  other  points 
of  interest.  The  species  is  only  known  to  exist  in  three  locali- 
ties— one  at  Calaveros  (the  grove  first  discovered),  whence  the 
specimen  in  the  Crystal  Palace  was  obtained,  and  where  ninety- 
two  trees  still  remain ;  another  at  Mariposa,  which  contains  about 
four  hundred  trees ;  and  a  third  in  Fresno  County,  the  trees  in 
which  amount  to  about  six  hundred.  The  grove  selected  by 
Mr.  Black  for  his  operations  was  the  Mariposa  grove : — 

*  Well  supplied  with  ammunition,'  for  the  seeds  were  to  be  obtained 
by  shooting  down  the  cones,  which  are  about  the  size  of  walnuts, 
and  cannot  be  reached  in  any  other  way, '  he  took  his  departure  for 
the  Mariposa  grove,  which  is  a  long  way  in  the  outer  world — not 
that  it  is  without  its  own  inhabitants,  its  own  hotel  (kept  by  an  old 
hunter),  nay,  even  its  own  authorities,  as  Mr.  Black  had  like  to  find 
to  his  cost.  He  took  up  his  quarters  with  the  old  hunter,  who  may 
rather  be  said  to  have  kept  open  house  than  a  hotel,  as  the  sky  was 
the  only  roof  he  had — a  roof  apparently  not  yet  being  considered 
essential  to  the  comforts  of  a  hotel  in  these  parts,  although  one 
might  have  thought  that  it  would,  seeing  that  the  forest  is  6,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea^  and  there  was  frost  every  night  while 
Mr.  Black  was  there.  He  visited  the  grove  daily,  shooting  down  a 
cone  or  two  to  see  that  they  were  ripe  before  beginning  to  make  his 
collection.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  it  would  take  a  battery 
of  ammunition  and  an  army  of  sharpshooters  to  make  even  a  moderate 
collection  of  seeds.  The  seed  is  exceedingly  small,  a  mere  scale,  so 
that  the  produce  of  a  whole  week's  shooting  might  be  held  in  one's 
waistcoat  pocket    Mr.  Black  soon  tired  of  this,  and  seeing  one  or 
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tiro  troev  of  less  rim  1iHni'1lie*ot;ktrB,  aMMdhaiug <ippaBBufly 
nf B  logBcalttnm  vtwinAy^aiBm  to^a  osndiBion,  finl^tkfttiiit'waalA 
he  coriar  iotilll  hk  wilUet>bj ^oAting domrn  airMUun  bjahootiiif 
down  tbe^efflaea;  sefioody  thai  U  could  badono;  and»  las^f,  that  as 
iieoold  be  done  it  should  be  done;  ao  holdlij  patting  bdikid  him 
the  fear  of  the  anathemas  of  the  ""N^w  York  Courier  "and  of  the 
**  Gardener's  Chronicle,*'  as  well  as  the  nearer  terror  of  the  local 
authorities,  at  once,  with  the  assistance  of  his  host  and  two  -French- 
men (that  -the -three  most  civilised  natiMis  in  the  world  might  all  be 
irepresented  in  the  perpetration  of  the  saorHegioos  deed))  proceeded 
lo  put  bis  intent  into  exeeiUioQ.  Tfae7\fii:Bt'aelected  die;sattlle8t 
tnee  whidi  they  oould  fisd  in'ifa.egroTe ;  it  was  S4  feet  m  cnreom* 
il8renee»  and  took  Black  and  the  hunter  three  days'  hard  work  to 
level  with  the  ground,  one  catting  on  each  side  of  the  tree.  In- 
crease of  appetite  growing  by  what  it  fed  on,  another  and  another 
shared  the  same  fate,  until  they  had  actually  cat  down  four  of  these 
magnificent  trees,  the  last  and  largest  being  42  feet  in  circumference, 
which  took  a  week  to  cut  and  fell  before  the  two  Frenchmen;  no^ 
however,  before  the  echoes  of  their  axe?  reached  the  ears  of  Judge 
Lynch,  who  eoon  stopped  ^e  fon,  and,  in  simple  but  unmistakeaUe 
language,  gave  him  to  understand  that  it*  would  be  ^dangeraos"  ^ 
try  it  again.  In  other  words,  theauthoritiesiinterfared,  as^  altho^^ 
they  did  not  lynch  Flat  (which  would  not  have  set  the  treea  up 
again),  they  told  him  .that  they  would  if  he  cut  down  any  mcme. 
He  found  the  wood  exceedingly  soft  and  brittle^  so  much  so  that 
one  of  the  trees  in  falling  snapped  in  three  places  before  it  reached 
the  ground,  carrying  away  whole  groves  of  silver  firs  and  pine  before 
it  But  the  bark  was  COTrespozidiDgly  tough,  and  Mr.  Bhrck  -and 
his  friends  found  it  a  great  deal  worse  to  cut  through  than  the  weed 
-i^tfais  being  one  of  those  beautiful  oompensative  arrangements  wfaieh 
we  frequently  meet  with  in  the  mechaaiamef  nataie.'  (MaBnj»  .in. 
JEdm.  New  FhiL  Jaurn.   2ad  aeries.    April  1860.) 

Erom  Califoimia  to  Mexiea  is  an  easy  step,  hat  onr  know- 
ledge of  "Ae  conifers  of  the  latter  country  is  m  a  sad  state  of 
confusion.  There  appears  to  be  considerable  variatiDn  in  eome 
of  the  characters  of  .tiie  species.  It  is  so  even  in  CaEfomia,  but 
as  we  go  southwards  the  difficulty  of  identifying  speeies  percep- 
tibly increases.  A  nurs^yman  named  Boezl^  who  collected  m 
that  country^  has  done  infinite  mischief  by  sending  borne  huge 
numbers  of  specim^as  of  cones^  leaves,  and  seeds,  under  di&- 
rent  names,  which  hare  for  the  most  part  been  adcq^ted  and 
had  descriptions  appended  to  tliem  by  Mr.  Gordon,  in  a  wack 
published  by  him  under  the ^name  of  *'The  Pinetum^ — sot  to 
be  confounded  with  Messrs.  Lawson'ii  ^  Pinetum  Britannxciim,' 
wbich  is  a  work  of  a  very  different  stomp.  About  one  -Iran- 
dred  and  twenty-five  so-called  spedes  of'^.Mexican  confifers.  of 
So^'s  and  Hartw^*s  coUecimg  have  '1>een  described  by  him 
as  dietinot.    These  by  aome  are  uioi^ht  to  be  all  mere  varietifis 
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of  ftv«  OT'six  i^oeieEsmd  l^  Bo^one  of  inodemt^' aiittlioritjr  ar« 
eBtimated  at  more itkan  aBtfore. 

This  manufacture  of  names  and  describing  speeies-asdistinDt 
wliich  lure  not  so^  is  a  species  of  eoiniiig  'wfaioh  should  be 
aisenable  to  the  law  as  much  as  the  eomiag  <xf  bad  money.  It 
is  done'  by  unscrupulous  edUectors  in  order  to  get  a  higher 
priee  for  their  seeds,  and  is  encouraged  by  m^orupulouB 
nurserymen  in  order  to  dispose  of  a  greater  number  of  plants, 
and  at  higher  prioes  than  tiiey  would  oreceive  if  the  truth  were 
known.  The  Mexican  speoies  must  therefore  wait  the  revision 
of  some  eempetent  botaiost.  F^w  if  any  of  them,  however, 
aere  thoroughly  Imrdy,  although  some  of -them  would  be  valuable 
additions  to  our  sylva  if  ihey  really  were  so.  The  peculiar 
duiracter  of  the  pines  is  long  gveen  foliage  hanging  in  tufts 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  and  at  least  one  of  #than 
(Pinus  Don  Pedri)  has  curious  cones  almost  as  large  as  those 
of  the  sugar  pine. 

A  word  or  two,  before  we  conclude,  upon  the  introductions 
fiom  Japan.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Imtany'of  that  sealed. land 
was,  until  its  reoent  opexdng  imder  our  treaties,  confined  to  the 
works  of  three  authors — Thunberg,  Ksempfer,  and,  of  later  date. 
Von  Siebold,  who  for  many  years  acted  as  consul  in  Japan  for 
the  Dutch,  the  most  fiivoured  nation  of  the  Japanese,  and  who 
took  advantage  of  his  opportunities  to  collect,  and  with  Zuoca- 
rini's  assistance  to  publish,  an  excellent  flora  of  that  country. 
Considering  how  rigidly  foreigners  have  been  excluded  from  it 
from  time  immemorial,  it  is  surprising  that  we  knew  so  much 
of  it  as  we  did,  but  it  is  not  surprising  that  as  soon  as  its 
ports  were  opened  our  English  botanists  and  nurserymen 
hastened  to  put  their  knowledge  of  it  to  practical  use.  Mr. 
Fortune  and  tiie  younger  Veitch  both  visited  it  at  the  same 
time,  and  to  them  we  owe  the  introduction  of  almost  all  the 
Japanese  plants  of  interest  previously  known,  as  well  as  many 
novelties.  Of  the  conifers  sent  home  by  them,  several  were 
absolutely  new  to  botanists — all  were  new  to  Britain.  The 
two  which  will  probably  take  their  place  as  first  favourites 
are  the  Thujopsis  dolabrata,  a  flat-leaved  cypress  with  leaves 
of  a  lovely  glossy  green  above  and  broad  silver  bands  be- 
neath, and  bearing  a  considerable  prima  facie  resemblance  to  a 
lycopod;  the  other,  the  Japanese  umbrella  pine  (Sciadopi* 
tys  TerticiHata)  is  of  great  interest  to  botanists  from  its  com- 
plication of  affinities,  and  as  it  is  a  great  favourite  with  the 
Japanese  for  its  beauty,  we  may  reasonably  expect  lliat  we 
shall  like  it  too.  The  name,  howHpver,  dees  not  refer,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Italian  umbrella  pine^  to  the  tree,  but  to  the  leaves. 
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which  are  arranged  in  little  clusters  spreading  out  like  a  head 
of  hemlock  or  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella.  It  is  dark  green,  and 
spiral  in  habit. 

Mr.  Fortune's  name  suggests  the  mention  of  his  discoveries 
in  China.  Without  a  passmg  allusion  to  its  productions,  our 
sketch  would  be  incomplete.  V  ery  few  conifers,  however,  have 
been  received  from  that  country — ^four  or  five  at  most.*  The 
most  remarkable  of  them  is  the  Pseudolarix  Kasmpferi,  whose 
barbarous  generic  name,  half  Latin,  half  Greek,  and  wholly, 
not  half  false,  ought  to  be  changed.  It  is  a  transition  form 
between  the  larch  and  the  cedar,  with  very  remarkable  charac- 
ters of  its  own,  and  has  a  lovely  light  green  foliage,  with  fine 
sabre-shaped  leaves.  It  promises  to  be  hardy  (at  least  in  the 
south  of  England),  and  we  should  willingly  be  without  many 
another  species  to  have  this  one. 


Abt.  III. — 1.  Miscellaneous  Remains  from  the  Commonplace 
Book  of  Richard  Whately ^  D,D.f  late  Archbishop  of  DvbHtu 
London:  1864. 

2.  Memoirs  of  Richard  Whately ^  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  With 
a  Glance  at  his  Cotemporaries  and  Times.  By  WiLLlAJC 
John  Fitzpatrick,  J.P.    2  vols.     London :  1864. 

nPHis  little  volume  of  the  '  Commonplace  Book '  will  be 
readily  welcomed  by  the  many  who  are  grateful  to  Arch- 
bishop Whately  for  the  intellectual  assistance  which  he  has 
afforded  them,  and  also  by  the  few  who  cherish  a  more  par- 
ticular and  personal  recollection  of  the  man  himself — his  quaint, 
original,  powerful  style  of  thought  and  language,  his  manliness, 
his  love  of  truth,  his  crotchets,  and  his  weaknesses.  It  is  a& 
thoroughly  characteristic  as  any  record  of  the  fresh  and  natural 
impressions  of  a  man  of  his  genius  was  certain  to  be.  For  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  Whately  was  in  no  degree  a  collector 
of  other  men's  thoughts.  What  most  of  us  call  a  commonplace 
book,  is  a  collection  of  facts  and  sentiments  derived  from 
others'  writings,  which  readers  note  down  with  a  view  of  using 
them  on  the  proper  occasion.  To  Whately  such  a  process  would 
have  been  impossible.  His  '  Commonplace  Book '  preserves 
merely  the  first  rapid  flow  of  thought  as  it  occurred  to 
himself  on  any    subject   which  attracted   his   fancy ;   or,   to 

*  PiDus  densiflora,  P.  Massoniana^  P.  Bungeana,  Picea  Fortunei^ 
and  Pseudolarix  Kempferi. 
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speak  more  accurately,  as  he  believed  it  occurred  to  himself; 
for  his  comparative  deficiency  of  general  reading,  and  disregard 
of  authority,  made   him   often  fancy  himself  original  when 
saying  what  had  been  said  before.     Hence  may  arise  some 
disappointment  to  the  reader;  for  Whately's  first  thoughts 
were  not  his  best :  they  were  rather  rough  outlines  of  thought, 
which  it  was  his  habit  to  polish  by  turning  them  over  and  over 
in  his  mind,  and  to  enrich  with  his  peculiar  wealth  of  homely 
illustration.     Some  of  the  contents  of  the  work  also  seem  Ix) 
us  to  have  been  already  used  by  their  author  in  other  shapes. 
For  instance,  the  amusing  chapter  on  *  mushroom  celebrity 
'  arising  from  puzzle-headedness,'  will  be  found  nearly  word 
for  word  in  the  Archbishop's  commentary  on  Bacon's  55th 
essay,  *  On  Honour  and  Keputation ; '  and  probably  there  are 
many  instances,  scattered  through  the  miscellaneous  mass  of 
Ids  writings,  in  which  he  had  already  given  the  contents  of 
this   ^  Commonplace   Book '  to  the  public  in  one  shape  or 
another.     Still,  such  as  they  are,  they  will  afford  abundant 
materials  for  farther  thought  to  any  one  who  peruses  them, 
besides  the  mere  enjoyment  of  the  practical  sense  and  mother 
Mit  with  which  they  overflow.     As  for  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  two 
volumes,  we  name  them,  as  in  duty  bound,  because  we  have 
made  considerable  use  of  their  contents  in  the  absence  of  any 
more  authentic  record  of  the  external  facts  of  the  Archbishop's 
life.     But  the  lively  compiler  himself  would  probably  be  sur- 
prised at  finding  them  rated  as  anything  more  than  a  mere 
livre  (Toccasion,     In  one  respect  he  has  done  the  subject  of  his 
biography  more  than  justice:  while  preserving,  with  all  the 
appreciation  of  humour  which  belongs  to  his  country,  many  of 
the  Archbishop's  best  jokes  and  some  of  his  most  outrageous 
puns,  he  has  attributed  to  him,  in  mere  wantonness,  the  author- 
ship of  numbers  of  anonymous  witticisms  which  have  floated 
in  the  atmosphere  of  Oxford  common  rooms,  or  of  the  Castle 
at  Dublin,  for  the  last  half  century. 

We  do  not  purpose,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  enter  into 
any  detailed  examination  of  that  great  division  of  the  late 
Arclibishop's  work  in  ^^e  which  was,  no  doubt,  in  itself  the 
most  important,  and  also  that  by  which  he  was  best  known 
and  most  appreciated :  the  effect  which  he  produced  on  reli- 
gious opinion,  or  more  properly  on  religious  thought,  in 
this  country.  The  subject  is  too  large  and  too  serious.  The 
ordinary  verdict  passed  on  him  by  his  contemporaries  has,  no 
doubt,  its  share  of  truth — that  his  work  was  destructive,  not 
constructive.  He  was  first  led  to  think  on  these  topics  at  a 
period  when  religious  agitation  was  absolutely  still,  except  in 
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the  comparatively  limited  and  exclusive  circle  of  Evangelical 
thought.    The  first  stone  of  offence,  against  which  the  impulses 
of  his  logical  mind  stumbled,  consisted  of  the  ordinary  and 
most  unreal  defences  which  *  high-and-dry '  orthodoxy,  as  it 
has  been  subsequently  called,  had  set  up  round  Church  and 
State.    And  it  was  his  keen  sense  of  the  real  feeblenesa,  and  yet 
of  the  massive  vis  inertia,  which  that  ancient  fortress  displayed, 
which  led  him  to  indulge  perpetually  in  the  favourite  process 
of  discovering  and  dwelling  on  its  weak  points,  of  testing  all 
propositions  by  their  ultimate  results,  and  dispelling,  by  his  un- 
rivalled mixture  of  homely  humour  and  close  argument,  the 
kind   of  haze  which  people   of  half  opinions   spread   dther 
intentionally  or  unconsciously  around  them.     Generally  speak- 
ing, therefore,  Whately  is  set  down  as  one  of  those  men  of 
negative  genius  who,  by  attacks  on  existing  convictions  of 
wMch  they  do  not  themselves  foresee  the  results,  prepare  the 
way  for  more  thorough  assailants.     But  this  is  not  altogether 
a  just  appreciation.     Religious  truth  assumes  many  aspects  to 
minds  differently  organised.     With   some — probably  most  of 
those  who  open  their  mind  seriously  to  it — the  prevailing  aspect 
is  dogmatic.     Plenty  are  ready  to  say  with  Dr.  Newman, '  from 
^  the  age  of  fifteen,  dogma  has  been  the  fundamental  principle 
*  of  my  religion.'     There  are  many  others  who  either  reject 
dogmatic  truth,  or  shrink  from  it  with  distaste,  and  appear  to 
rest  their  own  religious  persuasions  chiefly  on  sentiment ;  and 
this  kind  of  religion,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  tending  more  and 
more  to  rely  on  emotion  and  to  ignore  historical  faith,  has  no 
doubt  peculiar  attraction  for  younger  minds  at  the   present 
day.     But  there  is  a  third  class  of  minds,  also,  which  are  not 
attracted  by  dogmatic  truth,  and  yet  cannot  reject  it;  which 
regard  most  of  that  which  extreme   parties  in  the   Church 
call    dogma    as    superstition,    but    retain    the    rest,    having 
too  substantial  cravings   to   be  content  with  mere  emotional 
religion.     Such  minds    as   these   construct  for  themselves  a 
creed,  by  adhering  to  a  few  received  fundamental  doctrines 
with   logical  or   illogical  pertinacity,  and   discarding   all  the 
superstructure  which  churches  or  secta^es  have  reared  on  this 
foundation,  as  of  mere  human  origin.     Such  was,  no  doubt, 
the  character  of  Whately's  religion.     And  it  were  as  well  that 
those  who  condemn  it  without  demur  as  meagre  and  unsatis- 
factory— ^who  consider  the  believer  who  rejects  at  once  eccle- 
siastical authority  on  the  one  side,  and  inward  light  on  the  other, 
as  founding  his  faith,  in  reality,  on  a  mere  act  of  the  will ;  as 
being  in  truth  his  own  Pope  without  pretension  to  infallibility — 
should  reflect  that,  in  one  way  or  another,  liie  same  objection 
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applies  to  the  system  of  every  man  who  holds  any  positive 
religious  belief  at  all,  from  the  completest  system  of  the  most 
exdiusive  Church  down  to  the  creed  of  the  mere  Deist.  No 
man  really  yields,  on  religious  questions,  to  downright  logical 
compulsion.  At  one  stage  or  other  in  the  process  the  will 
comes  in.  He  who  throws  off  all  fragments  of  Protestant 
opinion  and  clings  resolutely  to  the  Church  of  Borne,  does  so, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  one  bold  act  of  choice ;  it  is  his  will^ 
not  his  belief,  which  he  really  submits  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  dictation  of  his  priest.  So  with  him  who  deliberately  accepts 
the  common  Protestant  view  of  the  exclusive  and  absolute 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures :  it  is  by  an  act  of  the  will  that 
he  assumes  this  fundamental  doctrine,  from  which  all  others 
foUow.  To  prove  its  truth  to  any  one  else  is  simply  impos- 
sible. At  some  link  or  other  of  the  chain,  its  real  strength, 
in  every  system,  is  afforded  by  an  assumption.  If,  there- 
fore, a  man  assumes  certain  of  your  fimdamental  doctrines 
(that  is,  treats  them  as  proved,  but  by  arguments  which  in 
truth  rest  on  assumptions),  and  rejects  all  the  rest  of  your 
system,  you  may  hold  his  doctrine  unsatisfying  if  you  will,  but 
you  cannot  with  reason  term  it  illogical :  it  is  no  more  so  than 
your  own. 

We  have  rather  reluctantly  gone  even  thus  far  into  the 
character  of  Whately's  theological  views,  feeling  that  it  is  a 
subject  on  which  we  ought  not  to  bestow  many  words,  and  <hi 
which  few  words  are  liable  to  be  misconstrued ;  but  we  were 
anxious  at  the  outset  to  place  his  case  fairly,  as  we  consider  it, 
before  the  reader.  Because  he  had  no  mercy  for  other  people's 
opinions,  the  suspicion,  at  least  of  many,  is  *that  he  had  no 
affirmative  opinions  of  his  own.  But,  in  truth,  to  the  few 
essential  tenets  of  theology  on  which  alone  he  dwelt  he  held 
with  unshaken  firmness.  His  last  recorded  words  were  surely 
not  the  feeble  utterance  of  a  deathbed,  but  the  summary  of  a 
life's  convictions :  '  It  is  a  great  mercy,'  said  a  friend  to  him, 
^that  though  your  body  is  weak,  your  intellect  is  vigorous 
^  stiU.'  '  Talk  to  me  no  more  of  intellect,'  he  replied ;  ^  there 
'  is  nothing  for  me  now  but  Christ.' 

Whately  was  bom  in  1787,  and  spent  his  youth  and  early 
middle-age  almost  wholly  at  Oxfora.  He  was  a  Fellow  of 
Oriel,  then,  after  a  short  experience  of  a  country  living.  Prin- 
cipal of  St  Alban's  Hall ;  and  only  left  the  University  m  1831^ 
when  promoted  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin.  These  dates 
are  a  uttle  forgotten  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  mixing  up 
the  period  of  nis  academical  career  with  that  of  the  so-called 
Traetarian  movement     That  movement,  substantially,  dates 
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only  from  1833.      The  strong  part  which  Whately  took  In 
opposition  to  it  belongs  to   later  days  —  some  time  after  his 
connexion  with  the  University  had  ceased.     He  was  pupil  to 
Copleston,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Llandaff,   a  man  ten  years 
older  than  himself.     *  From  you,'  he  said  in  a  letter  to  the 
Bishop  in  1845,  *  I  have  derived  the  main  principles  on  which 
*  I  have  acted  and  speculated  through  life.'     One  can  conceive 
the  mixed  feelings  with  which  the  cautions  though  acute  prelate 
must  have  received  this  flattering  testimony  from  so  dangerous 
a  quarter.      Davison,  Ellison,  Cardwell,  Senior,  were  chief 
among  his  immediate  contemporaries ;   while  Keble,  Arnold, 
Hampden,  Milman,  were  of  somewhat  later  date — Newman 
ihuch  later :  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  three  years  at  the 
University  constitute  a  generation.     Among  these  there  were 
men  of  many  different  minds ;  but  of  the  so-called  Liberals 
of  Whately's  own  day,  it  might  be  said,  generally  speaking, 
that  their  views  were  confined  to  the  establishment  of  more 
open  and  tolerant  views  on  social  and  ecclesiastical  questions 
than  those  prevalent  at  Oxford ;  they  did  not  seek  to  promote 
any  special  line  of  thought  on  doctrinal  questions  ;  for  the  pas- 
sions which  these  arouse  then  lay,  happily  or  unhappily  for 
truth,  entranced  in  an  ominous  sleep.     Among  these  Whately 
attained  his    great    influence    chiefly  by   his   thoroughgoing 
nature,  his  honest  and  fearless  logic.      Most  men  who  still 
cherished  the  conventional  truisms  of  the  place  found  them- 
selves forced  to  drop  off  from  him,  after  going  with  him  a 
certain  distance.     With  younger  men  he  had  great  influence 
through  the  generous  and  expansive  nature  of  his  political 
liberalism,  and  (it  must  be  added)  not  a  little  of  the  Johnsonian 
tendency  to  argue  down,  trip  up,  and*  domineer  over,  anta- 
gonists in  controversy.     Two  of  his  productions,  among  the 
relics  of  those  free  and  happy  days,  deserve  particular  remem- 
brance.    The  first  of  these  is  the  well-known  little  pamphlet 
of  *  Historic  Doubts  respecting  Napoleon  Buonaparte,'  which 
remains,  odd  to  say,  the  most  popular  work  of  the  author.    We 
had  in  our  hand  recently  the  thirteenth  edition  of  it,  published 
when  the  nephew  of  its  hero  had  become  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  and  there  may  have  been  more  since.    It 
would  be  idle  to  attach  much  importance  to  a  mere  clever 
squib ;  but  it  has  been  misunderstood,  and  under-rated  as  well 
as  over-rated.     To  fancy  it  an  answer  to  Hume's  objection  to 
miracles  is  absurd.     But  it  is  directed  against  reasoners  who 
argue  thus  (and  writers  on  Hume's  side  are  constantly  falling 
into  the  confusion,  intentionally  or  casually) :  *  Miracles  can- 
'  not  be  believed  on  human  testimony.     But  in  addition  to 
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this,  the  testimony  on  which  you  receive  them  is  ftiU  of 
inconsistencies  and  absurdities.'  The  Whateleian  answer  is — 
If  no  testimony  will  make  miracles  credible,  then  the  character 
of  the  testimony  is  unimportant.  But  if  it  is  important,  then 
I  will  show  you  that  a  piece  of  well-known  history — that  of 
Napoleon,  for  instance — is  as  full  of  apparent  inconsistencies 
and  absurdities  as  the  instances  you  cite  from  Scripture. 
And  then,  this  husk  disposed  of,  we  can  attach  ourselves  more 
closely  to  the  issue  which  is  the  kernel — are  miracles  credible 
or  no  ? ' 

A  more  important  effort  of  the  Whateleian  style  of  at- 
tack on  the  common  fallacies  of  those  days  is  to  be  found  in 
the  once  famous  *  Letters  of  an  Episcopalian '  (if  they  are 
indeed  his).  This  able  tract  is  now  out  of  date,  because  the 
opinions  which  it  advocated,  strange  then  in  a  Churchman,  are 
now  held  by  all  but  a  few  Churchmen.  But  we  cannot  describe 
the  effect  which  it  produced  better  than  in  the  words  of 
Newman,  in  that  most  engaging  record  of  his  youthful  im- 
])ulses  and  changes  of  sentiment  which  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  every  one : — 

'  In  the  year  1826,  in  the  course  of  a  walk,  Froude  said  much  to 
me  about  a  work  then  published,  called  "  Letters  on  the  Church  by 
"  an  Episcopalian."  He  said  that  it  would  make  my  blood  boil.  It 
was  certainly  a  most  powerful  composition.  One  of  our  common 
friends  told  me  that,  afler  reading  it>  he  could  not  keep  still,  but 
went  on  walking  up  and  down  his  room.  It  was  ascribed  at  once  to 
Whately.  I  gave  eager  expression  to  the  contrary  opinion  ;  but  I 
foimd  the  belief  of  Oxford  in  the  affirmative  to  be  too  strong  for  me. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  I  yielded  to  the  general  voice ;  and  I  have  never 
heard,  then  or  since,  of  any  disclaimer  of  authorship  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Whately.  The  main  positions  of  this  able  essay  are  these :  first. 
That  Church  and  State  should  be  independent  of  each  other ;  he 
speaks  of  the  duty  of  protesting  against  the  profanation  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  by  that  double  usurpation,  the  interference  of  the  Church 
in  temporals,  of  the  State  in  spirituals;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
Church  may  justly  and  by  right  retain  its  property,  though  separated 
from  the  State.  .  .  .  The  author  of  this  work,  whoever  he  may  be, 
argues  out  both  these  points  with  great  force  and  ingenuity,  and 
with  a  thoroughgoing  vehemence  which  perhaps  we  may  refer  to 
the  circumstance  that  he  wrote,  not  in  propria  persona,  but  in  the 
professed  character  of  a  Scotch  Episcopalian.  His  work  had  a 
gradual,  but  a  deep  effect  on  my  mind.'  {Apologia  pro  Vita  sua, 
p.  70.) 

It  had  indeed ;  for  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  connexion 
of  these  thoughts,  moulded  as  they  were  along  with  others 
under  the  fierce  amalgamating  influence  of  one  dominant  idea, 
with  the  subsequent  mental  history  of  the  great  leader  of  men 
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who  thus  refers  to  them.  In  the  meantime,  the  immediate 
effect  of  these  Letters  and  similar  productions  on  Oxford  thought 
was,  oddly  enough,  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  Whately  pro- 
posed to  himself.  The  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  roused 
the  great  majority  of  Oxford  minds  into  veh^nent  opposition 
to  the  powers  that  then  were.  The  mass  were  influenced  only 
hy  the  ordinary  Tory  views.  But  a  clever  fraction,  to  whom 
these  were  distasteful,  found  in  the  threatened  danger  of 
surrender  to  B.ome,  rather  illogically,  a  strong  argument  agamst 
Erastianism.  It  was  the  Whig,  or  renegade  Tory  Cwinet, 
which  was  ^profaning  Christ's  kingdom,'  by  interfering  in 
spiritual  or  quasi-spiritual  matters.  Those  who  are  curious  in 
such  obsolete  history  will  find  a  singular  instance  of  the 
strength  of  this  feeling  in  the  Beverend  Mr.  Perceval's  account 
of  the  first  start  of  the  ^  Tracts  for  the  Times.'  It  will  be  seen 
there,  that  the  great  movement  which  resulted,  first  in  an 
attempt  to  dictate  to  the  Church,  and  then  in  an  extensive 
defection  from  it,  began  really  in  wrath  with  the  usurpation  of 
the  State  in  meddling  with  certain  Irish  temporalities. 

Whately  was  profoundly  angry,  no  doubt,  when  some  of  his 
cherished  liberal  pupils  thus  aimed  at  him,  the  leader  of  Oxford 
liberalism,  with  arrows  feathered  by  himself.  Newman  re- 
counts an  instance  in  which  this  feeling  came  out  in  a  charac- 
teristic way.  For  some  out-of-the  way  reason,  Newman  had 
voted  against  Peel  in  the  famous  University  election  of  1829 : — 

^  Whately  was  considerably  annoyed  at  n^,  and  he  took  a  humour- 
ous revenge,  of  which  he  had  given  me  due  notice  beforehand.  As 
head  of  a  house,  he  had  duties  of  hospitality  to  men  of  all  parties : 
he  asked  a  set  of  the  least  intellectual  men  in  Oxford  to  dinner, 
and  men  most  fond  of  port ;  he  made  me  one  of  the  party ;  placed 
mc  between  Provost  this  and  Principal  that,  and  then  asked  me  if 
I  was  pfoud  of  my  friends.  However,  he  had  a  serious  meaning  in 
his  act :  he  saw,  naore  clearly  than  I  could  do^  that  I  was  separating 
from  his  own  friends  for  good  and  all.' 

But  the  leading  peculiarity  of  Whately's  mind,  as  shown  in 
his  Oxford  labours  as  well  as  in  afler  life,  was  his  unshaken, 
unde\dating,  almost  fanatical  devotion  to  Truth  as  such.  It 
seems  strange  to  point  out  this  as  the  distinctive  feature  in  any 
man's  character ;  but,  in  the  world  we  live  in,  such  it  is.  He 
never  could  conceal,  or  disguise,  or  evade,  the  truth  as  it  at 
the  time  appeared  to  him.  He  never  could  stand  on  terms  of 
alliance  or  intimacy  (intellectually  speaking)  with  those  who 
did.  He  never  belonged  to  a  party,  or  acted  with  a  party,  or 
adopted  the  pass-words  of  a  party.  No  great  merit  in  him, 
perhaps ;   for  he  could  not  do  it.     When  temporary  circmn- 
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stances  brought  him  into  common  action  ^th  a  party  on  some 
point  on  which  he  agreed  with  it,  he  was  the  most  inconvenient 
of  all  possible  allies,  going  off  into  neutrality  or  opposition  the 
moment  any  divergence  of  opinion  between  himself  and  his 
associates  b^an  to  show  itself.  That  much  of  this  untoward 
spirit  of  independence  was  learnt  in  his  Oxford  days  is  indis- 

futable.  And  it  was  no  doubt  considerably  spiced  ^vith  the 
indred  spirit  of  opposition.  He  found  orthodoxy,  religious  and 
poKtical,  guarded,  in  those  days,  by  an  elaborate  system  of  de- 
fences which  every  one  had  agreed  to  recognise  as  such,  but 
which  were  entirely  unadapted  to  resist  the  first  pressure  of 
inquiry.  The  reason  which  a  man  was  required  to  give  for  the 
faith  which  was  in  him  was  simply  a  stereotyped  reason,  put 
into  the  mouths  of  a  whole  class  at  once  by  their  teachers.  To 
give  a  different  reason  was  a  divergence  from  correct  principle 
scarcely  less  irregular  than  to  raise  doubts  respecting  the  faith 
itself.  There  is  much  of  this  kind  of  teaching  in  high  places 
of  education  still ;  and  there  are  many,  too,  who  still  approve 
of  it ;  who  contend  that,  inasmuch  as  students  can  hardly  be 
supposed  capable  of  discnminating  between  the  arguments 
which  may  be  used  on  both  sides  of  a  great  question,  the  really 
expedient  course  is  to  present  them  with  half  arguments  and 

*  economies '  of  the  truth.  Those  who  thus  argue  are  little 
aware  of  the  terrible  amount  of  evil  they  cause ;  of  the  number 
of  ingenuous  minds  which  they  seduce,  first  into  sarcastic 
doubt,  then  into  negation  of  all  belief.  They  are  little  aware 
how^  many  more  souls  are  led  into  a  sceptical  way  of  thinking 
by  the  consciousness  that  their  teacher  does  not  tell  them  the 
whole  truth,  than  by  the  leading  of  one  who  honestly  avows 
his  own  difficulties,  and  does  not  conceal  those  which  await  his 
hearers. 

An  instance  will  serve  to  illustrate  our  meaning.  There 
was  a  work  of  high  repute  at  Oxford  in  its  day,  by  the  Reve- 
rend W.  Palmer,  of  Worcester  College,  entitled  a  *  Treatise 

*  on  the  Church  of  Christ.'  It  did  not  appear,  indeed,  until 
1839,  long  after  Dr.  Whately  had  ceased  to  fight  his  battles  at 
Oxford ;  but  it  was  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  class  which  had 
prevailed  in  earlier  times,  and  which  it  was  his  especial  business 
to  combat ;  a  work  intended  to  instruct  students  in  theology 
by  laying  down  for  them  a  course  of  dogmatic  assertions  in 
matters  both  of  faith  and  history,  thoroughly  onesided,  and 
intended  to  meet  ordinary  objections  by  superficial  answers. 
It  is,  we  suppose,  forgotten  by  this  time,  as  are  works  in 
general  which,  under  the  mask  of  learned  treatises,  have  the 
substance  of  party  pamphlets, — a  special  division  of  the  genus 
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which  Charles  Lamb  termed  *  Biblia  Abibla,'  books  which  are 
not  books.  But  it  had  its  day,  and  was  a  common  manual  in 
the  hands  of  people  who  wanted  arguments  for  a  predetermined 
conclusion.  Jf  ewman,  in  his  *  Apologia,'  speaks  of  it  wth  high 
respect,  and  yet  in  terms  under  which  we  cannot  decide  whether 
there  does  not  lurk  a  certain  amount  of  sarcasm : — 

'  As  was  to  be  expected  from  the  author,  it  was  a  most  learned, 
most  careful  composition ;  and,  in  its  form,  I  should  say,  polemical. 
...  It  was  one  which  no  Anglican  could  have  written  but  himself 
— in  no  sense,  if  I  recollect  right,  a  tentative  work.  The  ground  of 
controversy  was  cut  into  squares,  and  then  every  objection  had  its 
answer.  This  is  the  proper  method  to  adopt  in  teaching  young 
men* 

The  reader  may  judge  of  the  real  value  of  this  chess-board 
of  controversy  by  the  very  first  square.     Eveiy  Greek  scholar 
is   perfectly   aware   of    the   primary   meaning   of    the    word 
*  Ecclesia,'  which  we  translate  Church.     All  such  know  that 
to  ordinary  Greek  ears  it  simply  conveyed  the  idea  of  an  as- 
sembly for  the  purpose  of  transacting  public  business;  tliat 
its  derivation  from  the  verb   'to  call  out'  implied  no  more 
nor  less  than  the  act  of  summoning  the  citizens  from  their 
dwellings  to  the  public  place  in  which  the  assembly  was  held. 
It  was  a  common  word,  as  thoroughly  appropriated  to  a  special 
subject  as  *  parliament,'  *  senate,'  or  *  vestry '  among  ourselves. 
And  hence,  as  is  equally  well  known  to  ecclesiastical  students, 
Protestants  have  argued  that   the  Church  of  the  Apostolic 
age  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  assembly  of  the  faithful 
for  purposes  of  worship  and  of  administration,  subject,  like 
any  other  Ecclesia,  to  mere  human  government,  possessed  of 
no  mysterious  attributes  or  supernatural   powers.*     On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  familiar  knowledge  that  those  who 
hold  higher  notions  of  Church  authority  have  always  striven 
to  show  that  the  Apostolic  writers  did  in  fact  use  the  word, 
not  in  this  ordinary  sense,  but  in  a  secondary,  special,  and  re- 
stricted sense.     But  all  this  discussion  was  too  fine  and  dan- 
gerous, in  Mr,  Palmer's  opinion,  for  orthodox  students.     They 
were  to  be  taught  *  dogmatically '  if  at  all ;  and  consequently, 
incredible  as  it  may  appear,  in  his  definition  of  the  Church  he 
does  not  controvert  or  explain  away  the  common  and  recognised 
meaning  of  the  Greek  word — he  simply  ignores  it  altogether. 
We  are  merely  told,  at  the  outset  of  his  work,  that  its  ordinary 


*  The  old  Dissenters,  in  their  word  *  Meeting,*  and  *Meeting- 
*  house '  for  the  place  of  assembly,  approached  more  nearly  to  this 
simple  sense  of  the  word  Ecclesia  than  any  one  else. 
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application  in  Scripture  is  *  a  society  of  Christians,  or  those  who 

*  believe  in  Christ.     Thus  the  Church  of  Christ  is  not  formed 

*  by  the  ;nere  voluntary  association  of  individuals,  but   by 

*  divine  grace,   operating  either  by  miracle,  or  by  ordinary 

*  means  of  divine  institution.  And  this  seems  implied  in  the 
'  very  word  JEcclesia,  derived  from  EKkalein^  to  call  forth^ 
Such  were  the  arguments  by  which  the  youth  of  Oxford  were 
authoritatively  taught  to  defend  their  faith,  not  so  many  years 
ago !  Such  were  the  manuals  of  correct  instruction  placed  in 
their  hands,  and  not  to  be  criticised  without  suspicion  of  hete- 
rodoxy !  That  such  things  are  now,  we  believe,  impossible; 
that  die  most  timid  student  in  divinity  would  venture  on  a 
smile  of  dissent  at  such  a  definition  of  ^  the  Church  '  as  is  here 
imposed  upon  him  by  authority — is  owing  to  Whately,  to  his 
style  of  trenchant  and  searching  thought,  and  especially  to  his 
scrupulous  respect  of  Truth  quand  mSme,  more  than  to  the 
efforts  of  any  other  individual. 

*  We  must  not  be  deterred  from  this  duty  (of  plain  speaking  in 
Biblical  interpretation)  by  the  fear  (so  often  put  forward)  of  what  is 
cftUed  "  unsettling  men's  minds."  It  is  true  that  every  man's  mind  is 
]ikely  to  be  somewhat  unsettled,  if  he  has  been  taught  to  build  on  a 
foundation  of  sand,  and  you  seek  to  place  his  building  on  a  rock. 
If  he  has  been  trained  by  those  who  assure  him  that  his  religion  is 
true,  but  that  an  attempt  to  investigate  the  "reason  of  the  hope  that 
is  in  him,'*  is  likely  to  end  in  infidelity ;  if  he  has  been  taught  to 
regard  our  Bible  version  as  the  original,  or  as  the  only  version  eX" 
innt^  or  ns  inspired  and  infallible;  or  if  he  has  been  taught  to  regard 
the  Romish  Legends  as  of  equal  authority  with  Scripture — no  doubt 
he  will  be  *'  unsettled,"  and  his  faith,  perhaps,  endangered  when  he  is 
undeceived  on  these  points.  But  a  truly  honest  and  conscientious 
minister  will  not  dare  to  leave  any  one  in  darkness  whom  he  is  able 
to  enlighten;  or  to  practise  or  to  connive  at  anything  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  pious  fraud,  on  the  ground  of  a  supposed  expediency. 

*  And  if  he  does  his  duty  honestly,  because  it  is  his  duty,  it  will 
then  be  given  him  to  perceive  that  the  honest  course  was  also  the 
expedient  one,  and  that  there  is  much  more  danger  ultimately  in  the 
opposite.  For  when  a  man  comes  to  perceive  that  he  has  been  led, 
or  left,  to  error,  he  will  distrust,  or  probably  disbelieve,  all  that 
comes  from  the  same  quarter.  The  first  detected  falsehood — the 
first  suggested  doubt — ^is  a  mortal  wound  to  the  faith  which  has  been 
based  on  utter  ignorance.  ...  If  you  pursue,  in  all  points,  the  open 
and  straightforward  course,  you  will  find  that  instead  of  ultimately 
unsettling,  you  will  have  settled  men's  faith  on  a  better  basis  than 
sand.*     (  Commonplace  Book,  p.  296,  297.) 

That  Whately  carried  this  prudery  of  veracity,  so  to  speak, 
even  too  far,  will  perhaps  be  thought  by-  some  who  are 
thoroughly  disposed  to  admire  it  on  general  principles.     He 
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Bays  somewhere,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  that  he  never  taught, 
even  children,  anvthing  until  he  was  convinced  thev  understood 
it — not  even  their  prayers.  A  questionable  position  surely. 
For  if  by  *  understanding '  we  mean  understanding  thoroughly, 
then  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  education  is  to  begin  at  alL  If 
we  mean  *  understanding  '  in  the  popular  sense — attaching  some 
kind  of  sense  to  the  words  we  use,  and  not  repeating  them  like 
nonsense  verses — then  the  precept  seems  too  vague  to  be  of 
much  practical  utility.  Bearing  in  view,  however,  this  cardinal 
point  in  Whately's  intellectual  character,  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  realising  the  intense  antipathy  with  which  he  set  himself 
against  the  so-called  *  Oxford  or  Tractarian  movement.'  This 
is  a  part  of  his  labours  on  which  we  have  every  reason  to  touch 
tenderiy.  No  one  can  have  read  the  '  Apologia '  of  Dr. 
Newman  without  having  his  83anpathies  strongly  excited,  even 
as  it  were  in  spite  of  himself,  by  those  simple  and  warm  out- 
pourings, as  from  a  heart  overcharged  with*  the  sense  of  many 
years  of  injurious  and  unanswered  imputation ;  the  utterings  of 
one  who  demands  that,  whatever  wrong  his  opponents  may  do 
him  in  other  matters,  they  will  at  least  allow  him  the  credit 
of  honest  allegiance  to  that  truth  for  which  they  indeed  may 
declaim,  but  for  which  he  has  sacrificed  everything.  But  when 
the  due  tribute  to  this  demand  on  our  feelings  has  been  paid, 
the  original  question  ^vill  nevertheless  recur.  Not  whether 
Dr.  NcAvman  be  himself  a  man  of  honour,  but  whether  the 
movement  of  which  he  was  the  leader  was  or  was  not  con- 
ducted in  a  dishonest  manner ;  whether  its  managers  were  not 
throughout  concealing  from  others,  both  followers  and  oppo- 
nents, their  own  ulterior  intentions,  fully  formed  or  half  formed. 
Whately  knew  that  these  tendencies  were  towards  Borne;  he 
believed  the  chiefs  of  the  party,  more  or  less,  conscious  of  those 
tendencies ;  he  saw  that  they  did  not  openly  avow  them ;  and  he 
denounced  them  accordingly  from  the  beginning.  It  seems 
rather  hard,  that  when  the  event  proved  him  right,  he  should 
be  condemned  as  harsh  and  partial.  But  Newman's  position, 
throughout  his  autobiography,  is  in  fact  a  false  one.  He  not 
only  admits,  but  demonstrates  with  all  his  unrivalled  subtlety 
of  exposition,  how  every  advance  which  he  made  in  thought 
led  him  nearer  to  Bome ;  and  he  thanks  God  for  it.  And  yet 
the  obsolete  resentments  of  his  old  Anglican  days  seem  to  cling 
very  closely  about  the  convert.  He  cannot  refrain  from  con- 
sidering himself  extremely  ill-used  by  those  Protestants  who 
maintained  all  along  that  he  was  on  the  way  to  Bome.  Even  so 
(we  hope  we  may  use  the  illustration  without  disrespect)  have  we 
not  unfrequently  read  the  autobiography  of  some  distinguished 
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malefactor^  in  which  the  writer  unburdens  his  conscience, 
abnost  complacently,  respecting  all  his  offences  against  other 
people's  property,  and  jet  cannot  avoid  speaking  throughout  in 
a  grumbling  tone  of  injured  feeling  respectrng  the  thieftakers 
who  had  tracked  him,  the  witnesses  who  haa  sworn  against 
him,  and  the  jurors  who  had  convicted  him.  Even  such  a 
detective  was  Whately ;  and  the  *  confitens  reus '  himself 
cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  forgive  him.  As  regards  Whately 
himself,  his  aversion  to  Romish  and  quasi-Somish  tenets  them- 
selves was  not  half  so .  strong  as  to  the  trickeries,  '  reserves,' 
^  economies,' haJf-avowals,  and  the  like,  by  which  in  his  opinion 
they  were  insinuated  at  Oxford.  The  reader  may  consult, 
if  he  will,  the  chapter  of  the  Commonplace  Book  somewhat 
affectedly  entitled  ^  Phenakism,'  from  an  uncommon  Greek 
word,  signifying  in  plain  Engliflh  cheatery.  (It  has  by  the  way 
no  date,  as  most  of  the  fragments  have,  which  is  in  this  instance 
a  loss.)  Any  one  who  remembers  the  controversies  of  those 
days  can  hardly  have  forgotten  how  the  wrath  of  the  thcwough- 
going  anti-Phenakist  was  excited  when  certain  of  Newman's 
congregation  at  St.  Mary's  persuaded  their  pastor  to  mix  water 
with  the  sacramental  wine — ^which  happens  to  be  the  practice  of 
Rome — solely  on  the  alleged  ground  that  the  unmixed  beverage 
was  too  strong  for  their  stomachs  before  breakfast !  It  became 
with  him  a  kind  of  typical  instance  of  party  disingenuousness. 
And — we  must  say  it  plainly,  without  instituting  any  hateful 
comparisons  between  the  real  honesty  of  one  good  man  and 
anomer — there  is  an  essential  difference  in  the  mode  in  which 
Truth,  as  such  (not  the  Truth,  which  each  man  troweth)  pre- 
sents itself  to  minds  Kke  Whately's  and  Newman's  respec- 
tively. It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  long  and  strange 
dissertation  respecting  lying  and  equivocation  into  which  the 
latter  enters,  in  his  *  Apologia,'  and  compare  it  with  Whately's 
expressions  on  the  same  subject  in  his  commentary  on  Bacon's 
essay  *  On  Simulation  and  Dissimulation.'  Everybody,  or  nearly 
so,  admits  that  to  lie  is  justifiable  in  certain  extreme  cases; 
but  no  honest  man  doubts  that  a  false  assertion  intentionally 
made  is  a  lie,  however  justifiable.  And  all  equivocations,  and 
ingenious  concealments  or  half-admissions  of  the  truth,  are 
equally  lies :  are  only  justifiable  where  lies  are  justifiable  :  and, 
even  in  that  case,  superadd  to  the  lie  the  unnecessary  mean- 
ness of  an  endeavour  to  disguise  it.  All  this  is  plain  doctrine — 
Heaven  be  thanked  that  it  is  so — to  every  honest  man,  woman, 
and  child ;  no  argiunent  is  needed  to  confirm  it,  no  casuistry 
can  weaken  it ;  no  array  of  *  authorities '  can  obscure  it.  It  is 
well  and  simply  put  by  Whately  in  the  commentary  referred 
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to.  And  at  the  same  conclusion  Dr.  Newman  seems  to  arrive 
at  last  * ;  pronouncing  himself  (oddly  enough)  more  of  an 
Englishman  than  an  Italian  in  such  matters :  as  if^  though  it 
may  be  the  fact  (which  we,  for  our  part,  by  no  means  amnn) 
that  Italians  lie  more  than  Englishmen,  an  honest  Italian  could 
possibly  have  a  diflPerent  opinion  as  to  what  is  a  lie  from  an 
honest  Englishman,  any  more  than  as  to  what  is  a  triangle. 
But  he  comes  to  it  through  such  an  infinity  of  intricate  coils 
of  thought — such  curious  citation  of  authorities  this  way  and 
that,  and  balancing  of  one  against  the  other — that  he  leaves  us 
under  the  unavoidable  impression  that  though  he,  in  person, 
stands  up  for  truthfulness,  a  man  who  should  assume,  in 
certain  cases,  a  considerable  license  of  assertion  would  have 
in  his  view  so  much  of  *  probable  opinion '  to  back  him  as  might 
leave  his  conscience  in  a  state  of  comparative  comfort.  For 
such  refinements  Whately's  organisation  was  unsuited.  As  he 
says,  and  nobly,  in  the  commentary  already  referred  to : — 

'  It  is  not  given,  to  those  who  do  not  prize  straightforwardness  for 
its  own  sake,  to  perceive  that  it  is  the  wisest  course.  The  maxim, 
that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  is  one  which  perhaps  no  one  is  habi- 
tually guided  by  in  practice.  An  honest  man  is  always  before  it; 
and  a  knave  is  always  behind  it* 

Nearly  connected  with  this  subject  in  many  minds,  though 

*  We  say  *  seems : '  for,  after  all,  we  are  not  sore  that  we  fully 
understand  Dr.  Newman's  ultimate  standing-point.     'The  rale  of 

*  the  Economy,'  he  says,  '  at  least  as  I  have  explained  and  reeom" 

*  mended  it,  did  not  go  beyond — 1.  The  concealing  the  truth  when 
'  we  could  do  so  without  deceit.  2.  Stating  it  only  partially. 
'  3.  Representing  it  under  the  nearest  form  possible  to  a  learner  or 
'  inquirer,  when  he  could  not  possibly  understand  it  exactly.  I  con- 
'  ceive  that  to  draw  angels  with  wings  is  an  instance  of  the  third  of 
'  these  economical  modes ;  and  to  avoid  the  question,  *'  Do  Christians 

*  "  believe  in  a  Trinity  ?  **  by  answering  "  They  believe  in  only  one 

*  "God,"  would  be  an  instance  of  the  second'  (i.e.  of  a  justifiable 
telling  of  the  partial  truth).  ^  Now  it  is  conceivable — to  put  an  ex- 
treme case,  after  the  manner  of  the  casuists — ^that  it  might  be  law- 
ful to  tell  a  lie,  by  saying  '  Christians  do  not  believe  in  the  Trinity  ;* 
for  example,  to  save  the  life  of  a  father.  But  to  mislead  tlie  inqoirer 
by  the  answer,  *  They  believe  in  one  God,'  must  be  simply  a  Weplft^ 
the  meanness  of  attempting  to  whitewash  it.  Does  Dr.  Neirman 
mean  that  he  *  recommended '  this  ?  or  that  (the  delusions  of  ardent 
controversy  being  over)  he  recommends  it  now?  A  Mussalman 
Sheikh  asked  Captain  Semmes,  of  the  Alabama,  *  Are  you  promoters 

*  of  slavery  ? '   *  We  belong  to  a  country  where  the  black  man  is  better 

*  taken  care  of  than  in  any 'other  part  of  the  world,*  answered  the 
astute  captain ;  who  surely  must  have  studied  at  Oriel  in  his  youth. 
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perhaps  not  so  in  reality,  is  the  question  respecting  the  credit 
to  be  attached  to  ecclesiastical  miracles^  on  which  not  only  the 
views,  but  the  turn  of  mind,  of  the  two  distinguished  men 
whom  we  are  comparing,  were  undoubtedly  very  distinct,  but 
not  precisely  with  that  special  divergence  which  the  world 
attributed  to  them.  That  Newman,  in  the  days  of  his  early 
zeal,  and  with  some  feeling  of  pleasure,  we  suspect,  in  startling 
his  former  associates,  did  stand  up,  and  allowed  his  followers  to 
stand  up,  as  the  champions  of  all  manner  of  ill-authenticated  mira- 
culous manifestations,  wiU  be  plain  enough  to  those  who  will  ex- 
amine for  themselves  the  records  of  the  old  Oxford  controversy, 
and  in  particular  his  famous  preface  to  Fleury's  history.  But  his 
logical  position,  so  to  speak,  on  this  question  was  always  clear 
and  tenable  enough ;  Whately's,  perhaps,  not  equally  so.  At 
die  same  time,  Roman  Catholics  are  apt  to  over-rate  the  real 
value  of  their  supposed  logical  advantages.  The  pious  Romanist 
believes  in  the  miracles  of  Scripture ;  he  believes,  also,  that  a 
continuing  Church  continues  to  possess  the  power  of  working 
miracles ;  and  in  this  he  is  consistent  The  pious  Protestant 
believes  in  Scripture  miracles,  but  he  behoves  (generally 
speaking)  that  the  power  to  work  such  miracles  ceased  ailer 
the  time  of  the  Apostles ;  for  which  he  can  give  no  very  cogent 
reason.  But,  practically,  the  two  seem  to  a  third  party  more 
nearly  on  a  footing  than  they  themselves  suppose.  For  ordi- 
nary Romanist  and  Protestant  alike  believe,  as  matter  of  faith, 
in  every  recorded  Scripture  miracle,  though  their  reasons  for 
holding  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Scripture  be  different. 
But  no  Romanist  need  believe,  as  matter  of  faith,  in  any  one 
recorded  ecclesiastical  miracle,  any  more  than  his  Protestant 
opponent.  He  need  only  believe  in  miraculous  agency  poten- 
tially, in  which  the  Protestant  may  believe  also.  And  such, 
we  venture  to  guess,  is  the  fixed  habit  of  mind  of  educated 
Romanists  in  generaL  We  may  mistake  Dr.  Newman  alto- 
gether ;  we  submit  readily  to  the  correction  of  those  who  may 
know  him  better  than  vf e  do ;  but  we  suspect  him  of  being 
of  an  enthusiastic  indeed,  but  not  of  a  credulous  turn  of  mind. 
We  have  our  doubts  (notwithstanding  what  he  says  about 
certain  relics)  whether  he  believes  any  one  Church  miracle 
whatever :  he  is  content,  we  imagine,  with  the  conviction  at 
which  he  has  arrived  that  he  may  believe  such  as  he  pleases. 

Whately's  turn  of  mind  was  very  different.  He  was  the 
reverse  of  fanatical  by  temperament;  but  he  was  credulous. 
Credulity  was  a  strange  cross  thread,  running  athwart  the 
general  hard  and  uniform  texture  of  his  disposition.  On  Scrip- 
tural miracles,  as  evidences,  he  dwelt  with  smgular  earnestness. 
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There  is  a  passage  in  this  Commonphce  Bcok^  calculated 
to  shock  some  minds,  in  which  he  inquires  (p.  288)  what  is 
the  diflference  between  the  case  of  our  Saviour  and  of  Brother 
Prince  of  the  Agapemone,  both  of  whom  were  called  by  thrir 
enemies  ^  blasphemers/  ^  except  what  is  derived  from  an  appeal 
^  to  the  reason :  i.  e.  that  the  one  gave  proof  by  his  miracles  of 
'  the  truth  of  the  claim,  and  the  other  none  at  all.'  See  the 
same  argument  pushed  to  an  uneasy  extreme  in  one  of  the 
essays  in  this  volume,  denominated  ^  Weight  witliout  Scales/ 
But  passing  by  such  reasonings  as  these,  to  which  the  author 
was  perhaps  driven  by  mere  stress  of  his  own  logic,  it  may  per* 
haps  be  said  respecting  miracles  of  later  date,  that  though  his 
opinions  led  him  to  disregard  them  qu&  ecclesiastical,  he  was  by 
no  means  naturally  indisposed  to  admit  them  qui  supematuraL 
There  are  passages  (especially  in  his  essays  on  the  writings  <^ 
St.  Paul)  in  which  he  speaks  of  them  with  more  respect  than 
would  be  generally  imagined  of  so  sood  a  Protestant.  And  his 
natural  tendency  to  believe,  diverted  from  that  direction  by  argu- 
mentative obstacles,  found  an  issue  in  his  wholesale  reception  of 
all  the  marvels  of  modem  thaumaturgy.  Homoeopathy,  me^ne- 
rism,  clairvoyance,  table-turning,  spirit-rapping,  all  went  down 
with  him  alike ;  all  were  received  with  a  certain  amount  of  awe, 
and  a  disposition  to  find  them  true.  We  do  not  doubt  that  one 
or  other  of  these  interesting  fancies  has  its  advocates  among  our 
readers ;  but  no  one  can  reasonably  say  that  there  is  any  link 
of  natural  connexion  between  them  all ;  that  there  is  any  reason, 
because  a  man  believes  in  infinitesimal  doses,  that  he  should 
also  believe  in  the  power  to  read  a  letter  through  a  brick  walL 
Each  and  all  were  welcome  alike  to  the  curiously  constitated 
mind  of  Whately.  Many  eccentric  observations  respecting 
them  are  scattered  through  this  Commonplace  Book,  finishing 
with  the  heading  ^on  spiritualism,'  which  begins  with  the 
avowal,  ^I  am  greatly  perplexed,  and  so  are  the  intelligent 
'  friends  whom  I  consulted,  about  Mr.  Home's  proceedings,' 
and  ends  with  the  solemn  advice :  '  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  is 
^  the  safe  course  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  necromantic 
'  practices '  I    (P.  302.) 

But,  to  return  to  what  we  have  said  before,  the  period  of 
active  antagonism  between  Whately  and  the  Tractarians  oc- 
curred long  after  he  had  left  Oxford  and  become  established  at 
Dublin.  In  the  meantime  he  had  made  himself  a  creat  univer- 
sity name  in  oth^  than  theological  inquiry ;  by  Sis  works  on 
logic  and  rhetoric,  to  which  we  will  only  allude ;  and  his  very 
successful  labours  in  the  chair  of  Political  Economy.  And  to 
the  public  at  large  he  had  become  known  by  the  forcible  and 
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effective  maimer  in  which  he  had  taken  part  in  some  of  the 
great  social  questions  of  that  day.  To  these  we  shall  have  to 
direct  further  attention.  It  was  a  strange  destiny  which  drew 
into  the  same  city  the  two  Oxford  friends  of  early  days,  now 
separated  alike  by  party  feuds  and  mutual  animosity,  standing 
opposite  each  other,  '  like  cliffs  which  have  been  rent  asunder.' 
We  have  Newman's  word  for  it,  that  they  never  saw  each 
other  there.  He  appears  to  throw  the  bkme  of  the  separation 
on  the  Archbishop.  The  friends  of  the  latter,  we  believe,  hold 
a  different  view.     But  Fate  was  more  in  faiilt  than  either. 

Little  indeed  was  Whately  prepared  for  so  great  a  change, 
when  the  Whig  Government  of  1831,  hardly  firm  in  their 
seats  during  the  great  constitutional  revolution  of  that  year, 
took  him  from  his  Oxford  common  rooms  to  place  him  in  the 
See  of  Dublin.  To  what  particular  interest,  or  motive  on  the 
part  of  those  then  in  power,  he  owed  his  elevation,  the  world 
has  never  been  informed,  nor  can  we  ourselves  conjecture. 
Lord  Grey  declared  (before  a  Committee  of  the  Lords  in 
1837)  that  when  he  offered  the  archbishopric  to  Dr.  Whately 
he  had  never  spoken  to,  written  to,  nor  to  his  knowledge  ever 
seen  him.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  with  all  a  biographer's  boldness, 
seems  to  have  asked  Lord  Brougham  to  explain  his  share  in 
the  business,  and  to  have  received  from  the  good  nature  of  the 
ex-Chancellor  the  following  answer,  which  throws  no  great 
light  on  the  matter : — 

•iVbr.  8,  1863. — ^Lord  Brougham  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick.  He  has  an  indistinct  recollection  of  having  urged  on 
Lord  Grey  the  claims  of  Dr.  Whately  to  the  Archbishopric  then  vacant, 
and  to  have  pressed  upon  him  not  only  the  **  Lectures/'  but  the  ad- 
mirable work  to  which  Mr.  F.  refers.' 

What  work  that  was  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  does  not  inform  us.  That 
the  appointment  was  much  more  influenced  by  the  opinion 
entertained  of  Dr.  Whately's  power  as  a  man  of  thought  and 
action  in  political  emergency,  under  the  schemes  of  thorough 
change  in  the  Irish  Church  which  were  contemplated  by  the 
Liberals  of  that  day,  than  by  any  sympathy  with  the  sundry 
eccentric  theological  opinions  which  he  was  supposed  to  enter- 
tain, we  have  no  doubt.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  clerical 
view  of  the  case.  Any  one  who  remembers  the  violence  of 
the  brief  storm  excited  last  year  by  an  unfounded  report,  that 
Canon  Stanley  was  about  to  receive  the  same  promotion,  can 
form  an  idea,  but  a  faint  one  only,  of  the  typhoon  which  raged 
in  1831  among  the  combined  ranks  of  the  Irish  Orange  clergy, 
the  orthodox  of  Oxford,  and  the  political  Tories  who  sought 
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to  use  the  agitation  thus  created  in  the  line  of  their  own 
business.  Not  only  was  the  new  archbishop  a  Kadical  of  the 
most  dangerous  character,  but  he  was  an  anti-Sabbatarian,  a 
Sabellian,  a  Socinian  in  disguise.  As  to  the  first  of  these  latter 
charges,  the  religious  world,  with  the  exception  of  a  respect- 
able but  diminishing  party,  has  nearly  come  round  to  Whately's 
view  of  the  case.  The  second  we  leave  for  the  consideration 
of  those  who  may  think  it  worth  while.  On  the  third,  we  can 
only  say,  that  in  the  days  which  we  have  ourselves  lived  to 
see,  a  prelate  who  should  unite  Whately's  breadth  of  liberal- 
ism with  that  firm  belief  which  he  maintained,  to  his  own 
satisfaction  at  least,  in  the  chief  articles  of  the  Church's  faith, 
would  be  a  godsend  to  the  wavering  among  us.  The  Bishop 
of  Exeter — with  the  eye  of  a  gener^  detecting  at  a  glance  the 
weak  point  of  the  enemy's  defences — led  the  assault.  After 
abundant  protestations  of  his  esteem  for  the  new  prelate,  and 
that  he  *  meant  nothing  invidious,'  he  informed  the  House  of 
Lords  that  he  ^  must  not  be  afraid  of  saying  that  the  known 
'  opinions  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  upon  an  im]K)rtant 
^  theological  question,  are  opinions  which  in  a  great  degree 
^  disqualify  him  for  the  situation  to  which  he  has  been  ap- 

*  pointed.  .  .  .  His  opinions  denying  the  sacredness  of  the 
'  Sabbath  have  been  put  forth  to  the  world,  and  for  that  he  is 
'  responsible  to  the  world.'  Partisans  to  back  him,  except  a 
few  admiring  individuals,  he  had  none.  The  old  High  Church 
could  not  forave  his  early  attacks  on  the  connexion  between 
Church  and  State:  the  nascent  new  High  Church,  his  mani- 
fest contempt  for  Church  authority  in  their  sense :  the  Low 
Church,  his  views  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  kindred  questions. 
He  fought  in  the  ecclesiastical  milSey  like  Harry  Wynd,  *  for 

*  his  own  hand.'  From  Episcopal  thrones  down  to  the  humblest 
evangelical  pulpit,  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  wave  of  the 
outcry  propagated  itself,  as  usual,  with  increasing  violence  as 
it  reached  the  outer  limit.  And  we  are  bound  to  say,  that 
even  Hibernian  zeal  was  matched  by  English  indignation  in 
the  vividness  of  its  eruptions.  *  This  is  the  man,' —  so  we 
ourselves  heard  a  London  preacher  thunder  from  the  pulpit— 

*  whom  the  Whigs  have  made  an  archbishop.     He  an  arch- 

*  bishop !  I  should  like  to  knock  off  his  mitre,  and  kick  it 
^  round  his  diocese.' 

Violence  of  this  sort  did  not  much  affect  the  demeanour  and 
conduct  of  so  independent  a  man  as  Whately ;  nor,  we  imagine, 
his  equanimity.  He  was  strongly  penetrated,  all  his  life,  witli 
the  truth  of  a  sentiment  somewhere  expressed  by  Hallam-^ 
that,   on  religious   questions,  what  the   multitude  thinks  is 
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pretty  sure  to  be  wrong ;  a  maxim  which  may  not  be  quite 

orthodox^  but  must^  nevertheless^  be  allowed  its  due  weight 

as  a  corrective  of  those  four  words  of  pregnant  Latin  which 

made  Newman  a  Somanist — Securus  judical  orhis  terraruvu 

His  habit  of  mind,  as  regards  the  support  which  he  derived 

from  other-minds«  was,  like  so  much  of  his  idiosyncrasy,  very 

singular  and  exceptional.     He  cared  not  mucrfor  ^enerS 

approval,  but  he  did  not  like  to  stand  alone.     He  surrounded 

himself,  all  his  life,  with  a  small  squadron  of  adherents.    Thus 

far  many  men  have  resembled  him.     But  the  peculiarity  of 

Whately's  mind  was  this,  that  he  never  treated  these  adherents 

as  followers,  disciples, '  slides,'  as  the  French  phrase  it ;  but^ 

by  an  odd  mental  evolution,  contrived  to  regard  himself  as 

their  disciple,  and  kept  quoting,  as  authorities  in  his  favour, 

expressions  of  theirs  which  in  truth  were  mere  reverberations 

of  his  own.     He — who  had  simply  a  quiet  contempt  for  what 

is  commonly  called  authority — constantly  cites,  in  his  works, 

the  testimonies  of  a  few  learned  men  on  his  own  behalf,  who, 

in  point  of  fact,  were  more  or  less  his  own  mouthpieces.     His 

appeals  to  the  dicta  of  Dr.  Hinds,  of  Bishop  Hampden,  of  Mr. 

Senior,  of  his  own  chaplain  Dr.  Dickinson,  and  a  few  more, 

in  favour  of  notions  which  he  had  himself  instilled  into  them, 

are  often  extremely  amusing.     *  What  people  most  readily  and 

*  most  cordially  approve,'  he  somewhere  says,  *  is  the  echo  of 

*  their  own  sentiments ;  *  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in 
the  least  aware  how  truly  he  was  characterising  himself.     *  All 

*  his  geese  were  swans,'  says  Newman,  repeating  in  no  ill- 
humoured  spirit  a  common  saying  respecting  Wnately ;  and 
it  was  true  enough  in  a  sense,  though  we  are  far  from  imputing 
anserine  qualities  to  any  of  the  distinguished  Whateleians  whom 
we  have  enumerated. 

Fortified  by  the  sympathy  of  kindred  spirits  such  as  these, 
Whately,  as  we  have  said,  pursued  his  way  without  much 
attention  to  the  vulgar  abuse  which  was  heaped  upon  him. 
But  the  fatal  blow  to  his  real  happiness,  as  well  as  to  his  final 
estimation  by  his  contemporaries,  was  not  inflicted  by  the  un- 
popularity which  attended  his  appointment ;  it  was  the  inevitable 
Nemesis  of  the  appointment  itself.     It  was  his  acceptance  of 
high   ofifice  in  a  Church  which  was  itself  an  anomaly  and  a 
scandal ;  a  thing  maintained  in  spite  of  common  sense,  of  the 
unanimous  judgment  of  enlightened  men  out  of  Britain,  and 
of  most  of  the  better  class  of  thinkers  at  home ;  maintained  for 
a  long  time  in  a  spirit  of  defiance  to  an  oppressed  majority ; 
maintained  now,  for  the  most  part,  by  politicians  who  would 
most  gladly  get  rid  of  it,  but  are  simply  at  their  wits'  end  to 
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devise  the  method  of  doing  so*     Whately  should  never  have 
suffered  himself  to  be  seduced^  not  indeed  by  wealthy  for  which 
he  cared  not^  but  by  the  lure  of  high  position  and  the  hope  of 
doing  great  things,  into  a  post  in  which  his  position  was  really 
humiliating,  and  in  which  to  do  great  things  was  impossible. 
He,  the  most  truthful  of  men,  and  so  regarded  by  the  bitterest 
of  his  enemies,  had  to  occupy  the  most  prominent  place  in  an 
institution  which  wfiB  itself  a  ^  sham ; '  which  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  support  except  by  ai^uments  whereof,  when  used 
by  others,  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  recognise  the  fallacy. 
That  he  saw  his  error  early  we  believe :  he  set  himself  about 
repairing  it  with  the  spirit  of  an  indefatigable  and  zealous 
benefactor  of  his  race,  as  in  truth  he  was.     Unable  to  make 
any  figure  in  the  ordinary  archiepiscopal  line  consistently  with 
his  own  sincerity  of  heart,  he  devoted  himself  to  a  purpose 
line  which  was  not  that  of  his  office,  although  one  which  sat 
by  no  means  ungracefully  on  its  occupant, — that  of  national 
education.     It  is  not  our  intention  now  to  discuss  the  extrar 
ordinary  eneigy  with  which  he  embraced  this  cause,  the  great 
apparent  successes  which  he  achieved,  or  his  ultimate  failure. 
Enough  for  the  present  to  say  that  he  was  the  victim,  not  of 
imprudences  or  errors  of  his  own,  nor,  in  strictness,  of  the 
injustice  of  hifl  opponents,  but  of  other  men's  follies  and  other 
men's  passions,  which  cut  as  it  were  indirectly  athwart  the 
line  which  he  had  proposed  for  himself.     There  was  nothing 
impracticable  in  his  plan  of  teaching  religion  to  the  young 
without  interfiising  with  the  teaching  the  spirit  of  sectarian 
difference;  and  it  worked  well  enough,  so  long  as  the  two 
religious  bodies  lived  on  tolerable  terms,  under  the  sensible 
rule  of  Archbishop  Murray.     But,  on  the  oth^  hand,  it  was 
impossible,  in  theory,  to  maintain  the  proposition,  against  an 
earnest  religious  partisan,  that  religion  could  be  taught,  even 
in  the  most  elementary  way,  without  any  reference  to  tboee 
matters  of  ^controversy  which,  to  him  at  all  events,  ajqpear 
essentials.     The  logic,  therefore,  of  Whately's  opponents  was 
irrefragable :  their  passions  were  excited  by  the  renewal  of 
hostilities  between  the  two  persuasions  consequent  on  the  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Act,  and  other  pol^nical  mattOB  of  the  day; 
and  to  fight  logic  and  passion  united,  with  the  mere  weapons 
of  common  sense  and  charity,  was  a  hopeless  task. 

'  There  are  two  little  works,'  so  ran  the  celebrated  pastoral 
of  Dr.  CuUen  and  his  suffira^ans,   '  which  have  been  some- 

*  times,  though  rarely,   used  by  Catholic  children,  which  we 

*  now  ask  to  be  excluded  from  their  hands.     The  first  is  a 

*  little  treatise  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  composed  by  a 
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'  Protestant  dignitaiy  who  ham  lately  distingmBhed  himself  by 

*  an'  upfH'ovoked  attack  on  our  conyeatoal  institutions,  under 

*  the  pretence  of  protecting  personal  Kberty.'     The  prelates 
who  could  thus  commence  a  damnatory  criticism  on  an  essay 
on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  by  the  statement  that  it  was 
composed  by  an  author  who  was  favourable  to  the  Government 
inspection  of  nunneries,  must  truly  have  been,  to  borrow 
Swift's  phrase  in  the  ^  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  ^  in.  a  delicate  humour  for 
'  setting  about  a  reformation.'      But  the  power  wielded  by 
these  confederates  rendered  their  reasoning  as  formidable  as 
that  of  the  master  of  twenty  legions.     In  a  very  short  time, 
these  books,  the  favourite  results  of  Whately's  labours,  which  he 
had  spent  an  infinity  of  pains  in  adapting  for  the  use  of  mixed 
education,  were  banished  from  all  the  schools  under  his  super- 
intendence ;  and  he  had  to  sit,  condemned  and  humiliated,  at 
that  Board  of  which  for  some  time  he  had  been  almost  absolute 
master.     It  was  not  irritated  self-conceit,  but  a  just  sense  of 
his  own  impaired  usefulness,  which  made  him  resign  his  seat ; 
but  from  that  period  (1853)  his  public  life  ceased.     He  was 
reduced  to  the  ordinary  nullity  of  an  Irish  Protestant  Arch- 
bishop who  disdains  to  head  or  serve  a  party  in  the  Church.   It 
was  a  blow  most  deeply  felt  by  a  man  in  whom  pride  was  not 
the  less  dominant  because  it  was  veiled  by  a  studied  abrupt- 
ness of  manner  and  absence  of  pretension.     He  was  stimu- 
lated the  more  to  self-assertion  by  the  vain  desire  to  cover  a 
defeat.    He  seems  to  have  yielded,  more  than  ever,  to   the 
natural  tendency  of  his   disposition   to  domineering,  and  to 
intolerance  of  personal  opposition.     He  is  said,  we  know  not 
with  what  truths  to  have  asserted  that  the  calmnnies  and 
hostilities  to  which  he  was  exposed  on  the  Education  question 
^  shortened  his  life.'     The  complaint  does  not  at  first  sight 
seem  founded  on  irrefragable  srounds,  seeing  that  he  died  at 
seventy-six,  after  living  mrougn  an  amount  of  intellectual  toil 
in  which  few  have  surpassed  hun.    But  he  belonged,  no  doubt, 
to    a   family  in  which  very  long  life  was  hereditary.     The 
Whatelys,  with  few  exceptions,  have  attained  a  more  pro- 
tracted age  than  he.     Whether  it  shortened  his  days  or  not, 
the  opposition  in  question  assuredly  disturbed  his  mind  to  its 
Terj  depths,  and  embittered  aU  his  last  years.     Xhis  Common- 
place Book  contains  his  last  reflections  on  it. 

'  What  is  ffardeit  to  Forgive  f 

*  When  I  consider  what  magnanimous  candour  it  requires  to  think 
kindly  of  those  who  adhere  to  the  principles,  party,  8cc.,  which  were 
once  ourSf  and  which  we  have  abandoned  (far  more  than  to  be  chari- 
table towards  those  who  had  always  differed  from  us),  even  when 
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we  are  fallj  convinced  that  we  were  right  in  the  change^  I  do  sap- 
pose  the  bitterness  of  feeling  towards  me  in  those  who  had  formerly 
acted  with  me  on  the  £dacation  question^  especially  that  large  por- 
tion of  them  who  are  well  aware  that  I  am  quite  in  the  right,  must 
at  least  equal  that  of  anj  of  the  numerous  phials  of  wrath  tliat  have 
before  now  been  poured  out  on  me. 

*  How  easy  it  is  to  forgive  injuries^  compared  with  many  things 
that  are  not  injuries  I  But  people  may  object  to  this  use  of  the  word 
forgive,  and  I  will  not  insist  on  using  it ;  though  Miss  E.  Smith  says, 
'*  A  woman  has  need  of  extraordinary  gentleness  and  modesty,  to  be 
forgiven  for  professing  superior  ability  and  learning."  And  she,  I 
believe,  wm  forgiven  accordingly. 

'But  not  to  insist  on  a  word,  instead  of  *' forgive^"  say,  ''judge 
fairly,  and  feel  kindly  ^  towards — 

'1.  One  who  adheres  to  the  views  which  were  yours,  and  which 
you  have  changed.    (This  was  one  of  Paul's  trials.) 

'  2.  One  who  has  proved  right  in  the  warning  and  advice  he  gave 
you,  and  which  you  rejected. 

'  3.  One  who  is  preferred  to  you  by  the  woman  you  are  in  love 
with ;  or  has  carried  off  some  other  prise  from  you :  especially  if  he 
has  attained  with  little  or  no  exertion  what  you  have  been  striving 
hard  for  without  success  (vide  Aristotle's  "Bhetoric : "  ^6voq), 

'  4.  One  who  has  succeeded  in  some  enterprise  when  you  predicted 
failure  (as  in  the  railroad  over  Chat  Moss). 

'  In  all  these,  and  some  other  cases,  there  is  evidently  no  iDJory ; 
and  therefore  *'  I  hate,"  some  will  say,  "  to  heKt  forgiveness  spoken 
of,  when  in  fact  there  is  nothing  to  forgive."  Be  it  so ;  but  do  not 
go  on  to  imagine  that  you  have  therefore  no  need  to  keep  down  with 
strong  effort  just  the  same  kind  of  feelings  that  you  would  have,  if 
there  had  been  an  injury/    (Pp.  147,  148.) 

It  is  a  more  pleasing  task  to  return  to  some  of  his  earlier 
political  or  social  achievements,  in  which  he  ran  boldly  counter 
to  existing  prepossessions,  and  exposed  himself,  with  that  true 
courage  which  oelonged  to  his  chiu^acter,  to  every  kind  of  mis- 
conception and  misrepresentation  for  the  sake  of  what  he 
deemed  the  right.  Of  this  class  were  his  exertions  in  the  great 
cause  of  Poor  Law  Keform  in  England.  It  is  almost  forgotten 
now,  how  nearly  the  accumulated  abuses  of  the  former  system 
had  brought,  some  thirty  years  ago,  ruin  on  the  employers 
of  labour,  and  degradation  on  the  labourers,  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  agricultural  England.  Nor  can  we,  of  Ais 
generation,  justly  appreciate  the  extreme  unpopularity  which 
attended  the  task  of  its  reformers.  Among  these  the  greatest 
name  was  unquestionably  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Senior.  We 
read,  the  other  day,  in  a  graceful  little  biography  of  this  ac- 
complished man  in  the  *  Comhill  Magazine,'  that  he  said  of 
himself, '  When  I  was  twenty-five  years  old,  I  determined  that 
'  I  would  reform  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  England.'    And 
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that  work  he  executed.    What  the  peasantry  of  England  have 
gained  in  these  last  thirty  years  in  point  of  comfort,  rate  of 
living,  manliness,  and  independence — all  due  allowance  made 
for  extraneous  causes,  such  as  commercial  prosperity  and  free 
trade — we  must,  in  justice,  attribute,  first  and  foremost,  to  the 
exertions  of  that  band  of  thinkers  who  combined  to  turn  the 
public  mind  of  England  into  the  right  direction.     And   of 
these  we  must  rate  Senior  the  first.     His  powers  of  writing, 
though  considerable,  did  not  equal  Whately's,  nor  had  he  the 
Archbishop's  incisive  logic  and  store  of  illuslxation.     But  he 
possessed,  what  was  perhaps  more  available  in  such  a  contro- 
versy, perfect  clearness  of  thought,  founded  on  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  never-failing  grasp  of  its 
true  points ;  great  equanimity,  and  a  steady  gentleness  of  irre- 
sistible argument — ^the  iron  grasp  in  the  glove  of  silk.    Senior 
did,  in  truth,  great  things ;  but  he  had  in  him  the  elements 
of  far  m*eater ;  and  now  that  one  so  well  known  and  so  valued, 
so  ready  to  conununicate  knowledge  and  so  unaffectedly  will- 
ing to  receive  it,  has  left  a  void  among  us,  we,  who  knew  him 
well,  are  tempted  to  speculate  why  a  man  possessed  of  such 
powers  shoula  have  assumed,  as  it  were  instmctively,  a  lower 
place  than  that  which  early  achievements  seemed  to  assign 
him — should  have  passed  from  a  most  original  teacher  into  a 
clever  retailer  of  other  men's  sayings,  adding  thereby  a  great 
deal  to  the  aereeableness,  but  not  much  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
world.     In  l£e  times  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  he  was 
the  foremost  champion  in  the  cause  of  amendment ;  and  close 
at  his  side  followed  the  two  Whatelys — ^the  Archbishop  and  his 
brother  of  Cookham  —  who  had  the  additional    merit  that, 
being  clergymen,  they  were  compelled  to  endure  the  most 
painml  charges  of  hardheartedness  and  cruelty,  which  their  lay 
coadjutor  might  better  afford  to  despise. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  scarcely  able  to  record  with  equal  satis- 
faction another  of  Whately's  achievements  in  this  most  active 
portion  of  his  life ;  that  on  which  he  himself,  and  many  of  his 
friends,  seemed  at  one  time  to  rest  his  strongest  claims  on 
public  gratitude  and  remembrance — ^his  vigorous  attack,  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  on  the  system  of  penal  transportation.  At 
that  time  the  public  mind  was  a  good  deal  excited  by  accounts 
from  the  Australian  colonies  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
management  of  convicts  there,  in  particular  under  the  ordinary 
practice  of '  assignment.'  It  was  easily  shown  that  the  punish- 
ment was  extremely  unequal  in  its  severity ;  that  while  some 
convicts,  either  from  the  evil  disposition  of  their  employers, 
when  assigned,  or  from  the  hardslups  incidental  to  the  system. 
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when  worked  in  penal  gangs,  suffered  intensely,  others  suffered 
gcarcelj  anything  at  all,  and  in  a  short  time  attained  to  wealth 
and  position  as  the  reward  of  their  oifences  i^sinst  society  at 
home.  These  things,  as  we  say — though  suso^tible  to  a  great 
extent  of  remedy,  so  far  as  they  were  evils — produced  a  very 
unfavourable  impression  on  line*and-'rule  discipHnarians.  Thej 
were  seized  on  with  avidity  by  Whately,  and  made  the  most  of 
in  furtherance  of  his  own  views;  but  they  did  not  farm  the 
basis  of  these  views.  His  rigorous  reasoning  sought,  in  punish- 
ment, only  the  object  of  deterring  from  offence.  Of  its  other 
supposed  purposes,  reformation  of  the  criminal,  vindication  of 
moml  justice,  and  so  forth,  he  reckoned  nothing.  His  mind 
knew  no  side  points.  It  was  not  so  constituted  as  ever  to 
admit  with  readiness  the  consideration  of  subsidiary  reasons 
for  anything.  Every  instance  of  pimishment  applied — ^he  was 
wont  to  say — is  an  instance  of  the  failure  of  that  punishment; 
for  it  shows  that  in  the  instance  in  question  it  has  not  de- 
terred.* And  he  had  thoroughly  made  up  his  mind,  although 
the  evidence  on  the  subject  was  at  best  conflicting,  tiiat  tran- 
sportation was  not  *  deterrent,'  and  was  therefore  necessarily 
a  failure,  without  pausing  to  inquire  what  was  to  be  substituted 
for  it.  He  wrote  much,  in  a  rambling  way,  about  seoondary 
punishment ;  but  to  the  best  of  our  belief  he  never  oontributed 
a  valuable  idea  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  on  the  subject 
Undaunted  by  the  difficulties  of  the  question,  he  bcddly  summed 
up  his  counsels  as  to  transportation  in  reckless  dicta  like  the 
following,  in  his  ^  Thoughts  on  Secondary  Punishments ' :  — 

'  If,  however,  the  system  of  transportation  is  the  very  worst  of  aB 
— 18  productive  of  less  advantage,  and  open  to  more  objeetionfiy  tiisn 
any  that  has  been  proposed  or  ever  can  be  conceived  as  a  substitote, 
our  deliberation  ought  properly  to  be,  not  whether  or  no  it  shall  be 
continued  till  we  can  fix  the  best  kind  of  secondary  punishment  in 
its  stead,  but  merely  what  experiment  we  shall  try  next;  secure 
that,  whether,  in  the  first  instance,  we  make  the  best  possible  de- 
cision or  not,  any  change  must  be  for  the  better.' 

Had  any  opponent  uttered  a  similar  ailment,  or  rather 
piece  of  decbmiation,  we  can  well  imagine  the  style  of  Whatdeian 
retort  which  he  would  have  provoked.   '  Your  hat  is  the  ugliest 

*  We  have  heard  this  sentiment  quoted  as  Whately's,  and  restricted 
io  <  capital '  punishments.  But  he  uses  it  with  quite  general  appli- 
cation, in  one  of  his  treatises  on  the  Transportation  question.  We 
are  not  aware  that  he  was  opposed  to  capital  punishment  on  pris- 
dple,  and  remember  passages  in  his  writings  from  which  we  shonU 
have  inferred  the  contrary. 
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*  which  ever  was  seen.     Go  therefore   instantly  to  a    hatter 
'  and  try  another ;  and  mind,  that  the  make  and  style  of  the 

*  article  are  utterly  immaterial ;  you  cannot  be  so  badly  off  as 
'  you  are ;  therefore,  take  the  first  you  can  get.' 

Whately's  arguments  made  a  widely-felt  impression  at  the 
time ;  seldom  has  a  mere  literary  man  rushed  into  the  throng 
of  professional  combatants,  l^al  and  political,  with  such  a  scat- 
tering charge.  It  cannot,  however,  with  truth  be  said,  that  he 
caused  the  abolition  of  the  system  which  he  impugned,  although, 
no  doubt,  he  did  his  best  for  the  purpose.  The  arguments 
he  used  had  been  employed  long  before  by  Mr.  Bentham,  and 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  Australian  colonies  rendered 
the  continuance  of  transportation  impossible.* 

The  great  fault  of  Whately's  intellectual  character  was 
its  intense  onesidedness.  He  seemed,  if  one  might  use  such 
a  phrase,  to  run  like  a  strong  horse  in  blinkers,  only  care- 
fully put  on  and  adapted  by  himself  so  as  to  exclude  every 
glimpse  of  vision  on  either  side  of  the  way.  And  with  this 
was  connected  much  of  that  very  peculiar  habit  of  mind 
which  we  can  call  by  no  better  name  than  that  of  crotchetiness, 
which  above  all  others  renders  a  man  unsafe  as  a  practical 
guide ;  a  tendency  to  desert  every  now  and  then  the  straight 
path  which  his  orcunary  course  of  opinion  marked  out  for  him, 
and  join,  on  some  refined  point  of  difference,  with  his  usual 
opponents;  a  tendency,  even  when  he  got  at  the  truth,  to  get 
at  it  by  intellectual  byeways  rather  than  by  the  broad  road 
trodden  by  the  vulgar :  wisdom  *  entangling  herself  in  over- 
^  wiseness.'  It  was  this  contradictious  spirit  which  led  him 
into  so  many  strange  mistakes — which  caused  at  one  time  the 
steady  assertor  of  non-interference  with  private  rights  and  en- 
joyments to  join  in  the  cry  for  Grovemment  inspection  of 
convents ;  which  at  another  time  made  him,  while  he  plainly 
and  honestly  disapproved  of  the  '  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act,' 
as  a  mere  extravagance  generated  by  the  ^  Papal  aggression,' 
yet  seriously  recommend  its  extension  to  Ireland;  either 
his  abstract  love  of  logical  uniformity,  or  a  Mephistophelian 
desire  to  see  the  whole  scheme  break  to  pieces,  prevailing  in 
his  mind  over  the  dictates  of  common  statesmanlike  prudence. 

*  There  is  a  serious  warning  against  the  rashness  of  prophecy  in 
a  passage  in  one  of  Whately's  pamphlets  on  this  subject,  in  which 
he  expresses  his  belief  that  Western  Australia  will  advance  more 
rapidly  than  her  neighbours  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  vile 
convict  element!  A  quarter  of  a  century  later,  the  old  convict 
colony  had  grown  into  two  commonwealths:  Western  Australia  was 
begging  for  convicts  to  keep  her  from  starving. 
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Mr.  Fit^patrick  notices  another  very  singular  instance  of 
this  class  of  mistake — the  celebrated  Charge,  delivered  during 
a  visitation  of  cholera,  in  which  he  deliberately  argued  with  his 
clergy  that  their  place  was  not,  like  that  of  their  Romanist 
bretm*en,  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  because  Protestants  attach 
no  importance  to  the  last  sacraments  I  Wherein  it  was  ob- 
servable that  even  his  logic  was  at  fault,  and  he  plunged  head 
foremost  into  a  fallacy ;  for  it  is  assuredly  no  article  of  faith 
with  Roman  Catholics  that  a  penitent,  who  desires  the  saerar 
ments,  but  is  deprived  of  them  through  accident  or  the  default 
of  the  priest,  must  suffer  for  their  Toss.  The  deep  religiou8 
compulsion  which  urges  the  priest  to  the  dying  chamber  of  his 
penitent  is  not  to  save  the  sick  man's  soul,  but  to  save  his 
own,  by  performance  of  that  duty  which  his  Church  lays  upon 
him.  This,  we  suppose,  is  all  which  If  ewman  truly  means, 
when  he  says  of  a  mission  priest  that '  the  fact  of  a  panshioner's 
'  dying  without  the  sacraments,  through  his  fault,  is  terrible  to 
^  him.'  All  beyond  this  is  merely  Christian  sympathy,  and 
desire  to  administer  that  consolation  for  which  the  sufferer 
longs;  motives  which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  common  to  the 
ministers  of  both  religions.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted 
whether  what  lay  at  the  bottom  of  Whately's  mistake  in  this 
instance  was  not  the  exaggerated  impression  which  he  enter- 
tained of  the  danger  of  the  then  novel  visitation  of  cholera. 
Not  from  personal  timidity ;  for  this  was  no  failing  of  his ;  but 
from  the  fear  of  exposing  valuable  lives.  He  possessed  an 
imagination  easily  affected  by  the  formidable,  new,  and  strange. 
The  same  propensity  in  a  different  shape  which  made  him  r^urd 
with  alarm  and  awe  the  pretensions  of  the  merest  quacks  who 
put  forward  their  new  experiences  of  the  spiritual  world,  made 
him  see  something  '  daemonic,'  as  the  Germans  phrase  it,  in  the 
development  of  a  disease  of  which  the  measure  had  not  been  as 
yet  taken  by  experience.  Something  of  the  same  kind  may  be 
traced  in  the  writings  of  one  who  differed  from  him  in  many 
respects,  but  resembled  him  in  this,  his  friend  and  fellow- 
labourer  in  the  cause  of  truth,  Arnold  of  Rugby. 

These  were  instances  of  what  we  have  termed  *  crotchets;' 
cases  in  which  a  vigorous  but  eccentric  intellect  was  seduced 
out  of  the  direct  path  by  exaggerated  following  of  correct 
reasoning,  or  even  by  the  mere  desire  of  singularity.  All 
those  who  knew  the  Archbishop  are  well  aware  how  these 
characteristics  were  reproduced  in  his  daily  conversation  and 
manner.  Frank,  honest,  above  suspicion,  powerful  above  most 
inen  in  the  art  of  exposing  error  and  reducing  folly  to  absur- 
dity, he  nevertheless  left  on  the  mind  of  far  inferior  men  to 
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himself  an  impression  of  nnsafeness  of  judgment^  which  was 
not  always  undeserved.     Any  one  who  was  conscious  of  some 
slight  obliquity  in  his  own  meanings  of  arriere'-pensee,  reticence^ 
inclination  to  argue  on  half  a  truth  and  suppress  the  remainder 
as  inconvenient^  felt  soon  abashed  in  the  presence  of  this 
inexorable  disputant,  whom  no  such  devices  could  deceive,  and 
who  never  could  pretend  to  be  deceived  by  them.     But  he  had 
retained  from  Oxford  common  rooms  that  habit  of  '  chopping 
'  logic  *  which  is   so  characteristic  of  the  society  nourished 
there^  and  suits  so  indifferently  with  the  more  complicated 
designs  and  arguments  of  real  life.     Those  abide  as  pleasant 
days,  in  the  memory  of  most  of  us,  when,  in  all  the  daring 
and  freshness  of  youth,  it  was  our  habit  in  daily  argument  to 
push  principles  t^  extremes  for  the  purpose  of  tistin|  them- 
to  play,  as  it  were,  with  our  own  convictions  and  those  of 
others — to  pass  the  hours  in  endless  Womachies.  Victory  was, 
no  doubt,  L  first  object,  but  generous  sentiments  aid  inl 
valuable  truths,  never  to  be  forgotten,  were  momently  struck 
out  in  frank  discussions  which  shrank  from  no  consequences  or 
corollaries,  and  left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  mind  after 
the  youthful  unripeness  of  spirit  which  elicited  them  had  passed 
away.     But  it  was  strange  to  see  a  veteran  Archbishop  and 
politician,  a  man  in  the  habit  of  daily  dealing  with  questio^  of 
vast   social  importance,  indulging  in  the  old  ways  of  Oriel 
controversy  with  a  favourite  knot  of  his  clergy,  or  with  grave 
men  in  the  mixed  society  of  London.     Except  perhaps  in 
Boswell's  *  Johnson,'  there  is  no  record  of  anything  resembling 
the  style  of  conversation  which  Whately  most  enjoyed  and  in 
which  he  principally  shone.     His  habit  of  extinguishing  an 
opponent  by  arguments  which  were,  in  truth,  mere  ^catches' 
— playful  illustrations,  perhaps,  nearly  approaching  the  truth 
but  just  missing  it — logical  traps,  into  which  men  easily  fell, 
and  firom  which  they  could  not  extricate  themselves  in  time  to 
avoid  giving  their  opponent  a  semblance  of  victory — was  in- 
veterate, and  amounted  to  a  weakness,  for  he  would  not  unfre- 
quently  employ  it  in  matters  of  mixed  reasoning  and  experience, 
to  which  it  was  wholly  inapplicable^     He  used,  indeed,  to  ex- 
pose the  same  defect  in  others'  reasoning  with  all  his  own  point 
and  dexterity.    The  lawyer's  fallacy  of  requiring  a  categorical 
answer  to   every  question,  *yes   or  no,'  he  would  solve  by 
instancing  a  question  to  which  no  one  can  answer  '  yes  or  no : ' 
*  Have  you  left  off  beating  your  father?'    And  yet  he  would 
playfully  employ  a  similar  fallacy,  with  little  scruple,  to  over- 
throw a  pretentious  combatant.     Mr.  Fitzpatrick  gives  an  in- 
stance wnich  amusingly  illustrates  our  meaning.     Whately,  as 
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u  well  known,  had  a  special  diglike  to  organised  efforts  in  his 
diocese  at  proselytism  from  Borne ;  not  only  on  aocoimt  of  die 
evils  to  charity  and  peace  which  they  might  produce,  but  also 
because  he  had  a  very  shrewd  distrust  of  the  soundness  of  the 
arguments  which  the  most  ei^er  agents  in  the  work  might  be 
likely  to  use.  On  one  occasion,  he  proposed  to  a  body  of 
earnest  young  clergymen,  who  solicited  his  countenance  to 
such  a  scheme,  that  he  should  *  test,  in  a  way  of  his  own,  their 
'  capabilities  for  the  achievement.  **  I  wish,''  he  said,  ^  to 
'  *^  personate  the  priest  of  Ballyshanduff,  where,  for  argument's 
'  ^'  sake,  we  will  assume  that  you  will  first  pitch  your  camp." ' 
And  he  then  proceeded  to  read  to  them  a  paper  of  supposed 
objections  and  argranente  wbich  might  be  employed  by  die 
imaginary  pnest.  One  was  from  the  eighth  chapter  of  Acts, 
where  Philip  asks  the  Ethiopian  who  was  reading  Esaiiu, 
whether  he  understood  what  he  read;  ^And  he  said,  ^how 

*  **  can  I,  unless  some  man  would  guide  me  ?" '  *  Now,'  pro- 
ceeded Dr.  Whately,  *  if  that  man  had  been  a  Protestant,  yon 

*  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  he  would  have  made  no  such  reply.' 
Now  it  is  plain  on  a  moment's  consideration  that  tiie  true 
answer  to  such  a  suggestion  would  be,  that  it  has  nodiing  on 
earth  to  do  with  the  question — the  cases  of  Philip  and  the 
Protestant  are  not  analogous — it  is  a  mere  fallacy,  of  the  same 
class  Avith  ^  AchiUes  and  the  Tortoise,'  and  the  other  venerable 
puzzles  which  have  found  their  way  from  the  stores  of  anti- 
quity into  Oxford  manuals  of  logic  But  then  to  diseatangle 
the  fallacy  would  require  either  the  exercise  of  a  very  ready 
wit,  or  an  amount  of  tedious  circumlocution ;  and  so  the  object 
was  attained,  and  the  zealous  young  men  silenced ;  and  probably 
it  did  them  good.  Mr.  Fitzpatridc  (himself,  we  presume,  a 
Roman  Catholic)  sees  it  in  quite  as  serious  a  light  9&  they 
did.     '  We  are  not  aware,'  he  says,  *  that  any  of  the  Catholic 

*  controversialists  have  ever  thought  of  making  the  point ! ' 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  203.) 

We  select  from  the  same  pages  another  very  fair  instance  of 
^  word-catching,'  just  of  the  class  to  discompose,  and  put  out  of 
temper  for  the  moment,  an  enemy  not  eqiud  in  ready  acuteness. 
'  What  in  the  name  of  goodness,'  wrote  a  champion  in  the 
attack  on  Dr.  Hampden, '  could  induce  Lord  John  Russell  to 
^  choose  him  out,  from  among  the  15,000  clergymen  of  the 
'  Church  of  England,  to  be  the  new  Bishop  of  Hereford? 

*  Dr.  Hampden  is  less  than  nobody.'  *  The  writer,'  suggested 
Whately  in  his  answer,  *  evidently  does  not  mean  this  to  be 

*  understood  as  signifying  that  he  is  inferior  to  none.' 

After  all,  those  who  engaged  in  controversy  with  the  pole- 
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mical  Archbishop  were  very  apt  to  find  that  the  safest  replica- 
tion,  in  legal  phrase^  to  one  -of  his  acute  pleadings,  oonsigted  in 
whict  is  called  llie  lady's  argoment — repetition  of  the  original 
statement^  with  such  slight  variation  of  form  as  might  be 
contrived.  And  if  his  object  were  to  make  the  Archbishop 
angry,  nothing  could  be  more  effectual.    *  A  lobster,'  he  says, 

*  (and  the  same  may  be  seen  in  a  prawn)  always  faces  you,  as  if 

*  ready  to  neuntain  his  post  and  do  battle;  but  when  you 

*  approach,  he  gives  a  flap  with  his  tail,  and  flies  back  two  or 
^  three  feet ;  and  so  on,  again  and  again ;  always  showing  his 
^  assailants  a  bold  front,  and  always  retreating.  I  have  met 
'  with  many  such  meit.' 

Not  only  was  Whately  addicted,  as  these  and  so  many  in- 
stances show,  to  the  persistent  use  of  homely  arguments  and 
illustrations  from  a  spirit  of  irony,  as  the  most  efficacious  and 
ready  mode  of  putting  down  false  pretence,  which  *  semper  ver- 

*  satur  in  generalihus ' — but  it  was  also  in  accordance  with  the 
natural  prosaic  tone  of  his  mind.  Of  poetical  feeling  or  apprecia- 
tion he  had  scarcely  a  scintilla,  and  it  is  really  hardly  fair  on  his 
memory  that  the  aflnectionate  editor  of  the  Commonplace  Book 
should  have  subjoined  to  his  vigorous  prose  the  half-dozen  un- 
fortunate little  scraps  of  rhyme  whidi — to  our  surprise,  and 
somewhat  to  our  disappointment,  for  we  fancied  we  possessed 
one  great  man  at  least  who  had  never  written  a  verse — have  been 
disinterred  from  his  papers.  The  obscure,  we  are  told,  is  a 
great  source  of  the  sublime — and  as  Whately  was  characteris- 
tically averse  to  the  obscure,  so  the  sublime  was  no  element  of 
bis.  It  is  this  peculiarity  which  renders  his  edition  of  Bacon's 
Essays,  to  us,  a  work  so  eminently  disappointing.  While 
singularly  adapted  to  comment  on,  and  to  amplify,  the  close 
and  ingenious  illustrations  from  daily  life  with  which  Bacon 
polishes  his  truths,  the  grand  statuesque  form  into  which  the 
great  philosopher  at  first  roughhews  them  seems  altogether 
to  escape  his  observation.  The  reader  need  look  no  farther 
for  an  example  than  that  passage,  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
in  our  language,  which  closes  the  second  Essay,  *  On  the  Fear  of 

*  Death' : — ^  There  is  no  passion  in  the  mind  of  man  so  weak  but 

*  it  mates  and  masters  the  fear  of  death.     Bevenge  triumphs 

*  over  death ;  love  sHghts  it;  honour  aspireth  to  it;  fear  pre- 

*  oocupates  (anticipates)  it,'  and  so  forth.  On  which  the  com- 
mentator prattles  thus :  *  Of  all  the  instances  that  can  be  given 
'  of  recklessness  of  life,  there  is  none  that  comes  near  that  of  the 

*  workmen  employed  in  what  is  called  dry  pointing — the  grind- 

*  ing  of  needles  and  table  forks ; '  &c.  &c.  *  The  force  of  bathos 
^  could  no  farther  go.' 
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Whatdy^  though  the  least  selfish  of  men,  was  undoubtedly 
a  great  egotist ;  a  great  deal  occupied  in  considering  and  dis" 
secting  the  phenomena  of  his  own  mind,  and,  far  more  than  he 
was  himself  aware,  in  meditating  on  die  effect  produced  by 
himself  and  his  proceeding  on  others.  An  amusing  essay  in 
the  Commonplace  Book  before  us, '  Of  Consciousness,'  illus- 
trates to  a  certain  extent  his  want  of  self-knowledge.  He 
is  speaking  of  '  consciousness '  in  a  common  though  somewhat 
irregular  sense  of  the  word — the  ^  habit  of  considering  what 
*  people  think  of  one : ' — 

^  There  cannot  be  a  more  iDJudicious  way  of  improTing  a  person's 
manners  than  that  which  was  adopted  in  my  own  case,  viz.  directing 
his  attention  to  that  point ;  and,  above  all,  setting  him  to  copy  tiie 
manners  of  others.  If  he  is  bent,  and  solely  bent,  on  giving  pleasure^ 
he  will  easily  catch  in  good  society  those  forms  and  expressions 
which  are,  as  it  were,  the  language  (in  many  cases  the  arbitrary 
language)  for  giving  utterance  to  that  wish.  He  will  then  be  think- 
ing of  others,  not  of  himself,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  politeness: 
by  the  opposite  plan  you  drive  him  to  think  of  himself,  and  of  others 
only  in  reference  to  the  figure  he  makes  in  their  eyes,  the  result  of 
which  must  be  either  shyness  or  afiectation,  and  geneorally  both  to- 
gether, the  former  springing  from  fear  of  exposure,  the  other  firom 
ambition  for  display.  I,  accordingly,  in  whom  the  former  much 
predominated,  suffered  all  the  agonies  of  extreme  shyness  for  many 
years,  and  if  the  efforts  to  which  I  was  continually  stimulated  hid 
been  in  any  degree  successful,  or  had  been  applauded  as  such,  I  should 
probably  have  gone  on  to  affectation,  and  have  remained  conscioas 
all  my  life ;  but  finding  no  encouragement,  I  was  fortunately  driven 
to  utter  despair.  I  then  said  to  myself,  **  Why  should  I  endure  this 
torture  all  my  life  to  no  purpose  ?  I  would  bear  it  still  if  there  was 
any  progress  made,  any  saccess  to  be  hoped  for ;  but  since  there  is 
not,  I  will  die  quietly  without  taking  any  more  doses.  I  have  tried 
my  very  utmost,  and  find  that  I  must  be  as  awkward  as  a  bear  all 
my  life  in  spite  of  it.  I  will  endeavour  to  think  as  little  about  it  as 
a  bear,  and  make  up  my  mind  to  endure  what  can't  be  cured."  From 
this  time  I  struggled  as  vigorously  to  harden  myself  against  censure 
as  ever  I  had  to  avoid  it,  like  a  stag  at  bav  (who  faces  about  to  fight 
when  he  finds  that  fiight  is  vain),  and  with  as  much  effort  as  the 
said  stag,  for  it  is  not  without  a  hard  and  persevering  struggle  that 
consciousness  can  be  shaken  off.  I  was  acting  more  wisely  than 
I  thought  for  at  the  time,  for  I  had  not  then  that  clear  view  of  the 
subject  that  I  now  have,  and  consequently  I  succeeded  beyond  my 
expectations,  for  I  not  only  got  rid  of  the  personal  suffering  of  shy- 
ness, but  also  of  most  of  those  faults  of  manner  which  consciousness 
produces,  and  acquired  at  once  an  easy  and  natural  manner,  careless^ 
indeed,  in  the  extreme,  from  its  originating  in  a  stem  defiance  of 
opinion  which  I  had  convinced  myself  must  ever  be  against  me ; 
rough  and  awkward,  for  smoothness  and  grace  are  quite  out  of  my 
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way,  and  of  conne  tutoriallj  pedantic ;  but  nnconscions,  and  there- 
fore giving  expression  to  that  good  will  towards  men  which  I  really 
feel ;  and  these  I  beUeve  are  the  main  points.'  (Pp.  33^  34.) 

Now  we  will  yenture  to  say  that  no  man  really  ^  uncon- 
'  sdous '  ever  wrote  an  essay  to  prove  that  he  was  unconscious. 
And  we  suspect  that  the  Archbishop  was,  in  truth,  one  of  the 
most  conscious  of  men ;  though  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  he 
was  honestly  blind  to  his  own  peculiarities.  His  roughness  of 
manner,  his  violent  transitions  in  conversation,  his  fondness 
for  astonishing,  puzzling,  and  disconcerting — these  and  similar 
traits  had,  no  doubt,  some  foundation  in  his  natural  tem- 
perament, but  they  were  as  deeply  marked  with  affectation 
as  the  cognate  characteristics  of  Dr.  Johnson,  with  whom 
Whately  had  so  very  much  in  conunon*  No  one  could  con- 
verse much  with  him,  and  doubt  that,  except  when  forgetting 
himself  in  the  excitement  of  serious  discussion,  he  was  con- 
stantly thinking  of  the  effect  which  he  might  produce  on  his 
hearers.  No  one  could  have  heard  him,  for  instance,  con- 
founding the  discussions  of  some  learned  knot  of  disputants  on 
politics  or  divinity  by  a  sudden  anecdote  about  the  habits  of 
his  dogs,  or  some  abominable  pun,  or  some  luculent  but  most 
inappropriate  explanation  of  me  qualities  of  the  Boomerang, 
and  suppose  for  a  moment  that  these  eccentricities  were 
merely  natural.  One  could  not  but  trace  in  them  at  once  the 
delight  in  innocent  malice,  and  the  love  of  a  peculiar  sort  of 
display.  When  he  thus  confounded  a  pretentious  talker,  it 
vras  but  a  repetition  of  the  old  story — ^  I  trample  on  the  pride 

*  of  Plato.'  *  With  greater  pride,  O  Diogenes  I '  According  to  a 
current  story  of  the  time,  a  loreigner  on  board  a  Dublin  steamer 
was  once  heard  to  inquire,  * "  Pray  who  is  that  venerable- 
'  looking  person,  in  dignified  costume,  standing  on  deck,  sur- 
'  rounded  by  ecclesiastics  who  appear  to  look  up  to  him  ? " 

*  "  That  is  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin."  «  And  who 
'  is  that  lengthy,  strange-looking  person,  with  a  travelling  cap 
'  and  a  cigar,  coiled  up  on  the  paddle-box  in  such  an  extraor- 

*  dinary  way  that  his  foot  is  almost  in  his  mouth  ?  "    "  That  is 

*  the  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ?  " '  Mythical,  proba- 
bly ;  but,  if  true,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  Protestant 
Archbishop  was  at  that  moment  by  no  means  the'  least  *  con- 

*  scious '  of  the  two  rival  dignitaries. 

While  on  the  subject  of  his  personal  oddities,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  adding  to  our  repertory  of  anecdote  one  which  we 
find  in  Mr,  Babbage's  recent  work,  *  Passages  in  the  Life  of  a 

*  Philosopher.'  iHie  scene  lies  at  one  of  Mr.  Babbage's 
Saturday  conversaziones,  famous  in  years  gone  by  as  reunions 
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in  which  lions  and  ladies,  &Ahionables  and  kuinoidfitSy  pKo> 

miscuously  exhibited   themselves.     Lady  M the  heroine 

of  the  tale^  was  anadons  to  make  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Borrow, 
the  clever  author  of  tlie  ^  Grypsies  in  S^pain,'  frtio  enjoyed  at 
that  time  a  kind  of  fantastic  popularity*. 

'  I  added,  that  in  the  oonrse  of  a  few  moatentB  I  slnndd  have  gieit 
pleasure  in  preaenttng  to  her  Mr.  Borrow.  Lady  M  ■  >  who  had 
several  other  engagements  that  evening,  said,  "Only  tall  me  what  sort 
of  a  person  ha  is  and  I  will  go  and  find  him  out  myself.**  I  Qbaer?ed 
that  he  was  a  ratnarkably  tall,  straggling  person,  with  a  very  intel- 
ligent countenance.  With  these  instructions  her  ladyship  left  me, 
and  finding,  as  she  imagined,  exactly  the  man  I  had  described,  imme- 
diately accosted  him.  The  conversation  was  highly  interesting^  aad 
included  a  great  variety  of  widely  different  subjects^  It  concluded  bj 

Lady  M 's  expressing  her  delight  with  her  new  acquabita&oe, 

from  whom  dbe  parted  with  this  reniaik,  **  Whaisa  deli^tial  gipsjing 
life  you  must  have  had ! "  A  slight  misti^  had,  however,  occttrred, 
which  was  not  discovered  until  long  a£ter :  the  person  thus  addressed 
was  not  Mr.  Borrow,  but  Dr.  Whately,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin!' 
(P.  369.) 

Although  we  are  unable  to  estamate  Whately  very  high  as 
an  autliority  on  questions  of  practical  politics,  particnlarly 
those  on  which  political  logic  is  all  an  one  side,  and  the  only 
arguments  on  the  other  are  suggested  by  considerations  of 
present  expediency,  yet,  considering  tise  interest  just  now  at- 
taching to  the  question,  we  cannot  fiurhear  fipom  adducing  hk 
testimony  as  to  the  Lord-Lieutenantship  of  Ireland,  which 
institution  he  had  so  much  opportunity  of  testing  by  close 
personal  observation : — 

'As  it  seems  now  not  likely  that  I  shall  live  to  see  any  attempt 
to  abolish  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenaat^  it  is  as  wefi  to  leave  mj 
opinion  on  record. 

'  I  have  been  under  thirteen  Tice-royaltiefl ;  Ufed  have  about  as 
many  times,  or  more,  been  Lord  Justice.  Being  of  no  political 
party,  I  have  been  ever  ready  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  any  Lord- 
Lieutenant  ;  and  I  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  all. 

'  My  conviction  is  that  the  office  is  not  only  useless,  but  most  mis- 
chievous ;  and  the  same  is  the  opinion  of  a  very  large  quantity  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  best  informed  among  those  who  have  no 
personal  interests  to  bias  them.  Some  are  persons  who  have  them- 
selves held  the  office. 

'  1.  The  union  can  never  be  complete  while  there  is  a  viceroy.  It 
is  a  suitable  office  for  a  distinct  kingdom,  <Mr  9k  province  with  a  dis* 
tinct  legislature  ;  but  utterly  unsuiUd  for  a  part  of  one  united  king- 
dom. It  tends,  therefore,  to  keep  up  the  idea  of  a  Kingdom  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  partly  for  that  reason  it  is  that  it  is  so  strongly  advocated 
by  repealers.    The  Act  of  Union  is  most  emphatically  a  half^measure^ 
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Betaimn^  ike  Tice-rojalty,  while  there  is  but  one  kingdom^  is  an 
kieonmsUneif* 

'2.  The  Lord-Lieiiteiuuit  is  oUenmbfy  the  repreaantatiTe  of  the 
Sovereign  ;  but  in  reality  is  well  understood  to  be  the  representatiye 
of  the  ministry  for  the  time  being.  His  main  object  must  be  to  ob- 
tain votes,  so  as  to  secure  a  parliamentary  majority  for  his  ministry. 
There  can  be  no  real  loyaUy  felt  towards  a  Lord-Lieutenant,  and 
there  could  be  none  towards  the  sovereign,  if  the  sovereign  were  to 
be  changed  vri^  each  change  of  the  mimsiry.  The  evil  of  the  office 
would  be — though  still  very  great — much  less  if  some  nobleman, 
unconnected  with  party,  were  l^>pointed  for  life.    But  as  it  is — 

'  3.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  is  a  sort  of  hostage  placed  by  ministers 
in  the|^hands  of  their  opponents ;  who  have  an  opportunity  of  thwart- 
ing and  teazing,  through  him,  the  ministry  they  dislike*     Then — 

*  4.  The  short  tenure  of  office,  which  naturally  results,  makes  each 
Lord-Lieutenant  constantly  a  beginner.  If  he  is  a  candid  and  in- 
telligent man,  he  will  be  just  beginning  to  learn  who  is,  and  who  is 
not,  to  be  trusted,  and  how  Lreland  should  be  governed,  by  the  time 
his  vice-royalty  comes  to  a  close*  At  first — and,  if  he  is  not  a  very 
wise  man,  throughout — he  is  beset  by  persons  studying  to  mislead 
him ;  and  it  will  take  time  to  find  them  out. 

*  5.  It  has  been  said  that  a  ruler  resident  in  Ireland  is  likely  to  be 
the  best  judge  of  the  deserts  and  qualifications,  for  each  office,  of 
those  around  him.  He  may  become. such  by  the  time  half,  or  more 
than  hdl£,  of  his  time  has  expired ;  but  then  he  is  exposed  to  solici- 
tations, and  buUyings,  and  temptations  to  jobbing,  and  to  courting 
popular  applause,  in  Ireland,  far  more  than  if  he  lived  in  England. 
**  He  has  need,"  says  the  proverb,  ^*o£  Along  spoon  who  sups  porridge 
with  Old  Nick." 

'  6.  As  for  the  need  of  a  local  government,  as  if  for  a  distant  pro- 
vince, it  is,  now  at  least,  ridiculous.  When  a  man  can  easily  break- 
fast in  London  and  dine  in  Dublin ;  and  when  a  message  can  be  sent 
in  twenty  minutes,  such  a  plea  is  absurd.    But — 

*7*  At  all  times,  it  appears  that  Ireland  was  just  as  well  governed 
under  lords  justices,  and  I  have  always  found  that  their  time  is  not 
occupied  for  more^  on  an  average,  than  an  hour  a  week. 

'2.  It  is  represented  that  the  Irish  people  are  greatly  attached  to 
the  office,  and  this  is  true  of  a  small  number  of  Dublin  shop-keepers, 
and  a  few  empty  folks  who  like  levees  and  drawing-rooms*,  and  a 
good  many  political  agitators  who  wish,  for  their  own  sakes,  to  keep 
Britain  and  Ireland  as  distinct  as  they  can.  But  all  these  are  far 
from  a  majority  of  the  Irish  people.  They  are,  however,  united  in 
their  object,  zealous  and  clamorous,  and  thus  prevail  over  a  far 
greater  number,  and  of  wiser  and  better  men,  but  who  do  not  like  to 
pat  themselves  forward  for  a  task  which  might  seem  ungracious,  and 

*  But  I  should  much  like  to  see  a  real  regal  court  in  Ireland.  A 
residence  of  the  Sovereign  for  two  or  three  months  annually,  would 
do  more  to  make  Ireland  peaceable  and  loyal  than  all  the  bullying 
and  all  the  coaxing  that  have  been  alternately  tried. 
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would  expose  them  to  some  ill-will,  and  after  all  is  no  particuUr 
concern  of  theirs.  A  small  body  of  well-disciplined  soldiers  are  an 
overmatch  for  ten  times  their  number  of  a  scattered  and  undisciplined 
mnltiinde. 

'Apra\%e\:  (Pp.  179-182.) 

Our  last  extract  shall  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  exemplify- 
ing his  tendency  to  illustrate  his  positions  by  quaint  and  minute 
observation.  He  is  discussing  the  '  mental  differences  of  the 
*  sexes.' 

'Though  readily  attaining  proficiency  in  various  departments, 
women  seldom  reach  the  very  highest  in  any.  And  this  cannot  be 
attributed  to  any  difference  in  Education  ;  for  it  is  found  where  the 
difference  is  on  the  other  side. 

'E.g.  more  females  than  males  leam  painting  and  music;  and 
many  of  them  succeed  well ;  but  the  Hp^iop  painters  and  composers 
are  almost  all  males. 

'  And  the  same  with  cooking.  It  does  seem  also  that  women  hare 
little  of  inventive  power.  They  leam  readily ;  but  very  rarelj  on- 
ginate  anything  of  importance.  I  have  long  sought  for  some  in- 
stances of  invention  or  discovery  by  a  woman.  And  the  best  I  hare 
been  able  to  find  is  Thwaite^  Soda-water.  A  Miss  Thwaites  of 
Dublin,  an  amateur  chemist^  hit  on  an  improvement  in  Soda-water, 
which  enabled  her  to  drive  all  others  out  of  the  market.  ]^at  be- 
sides this,  some  small  musical  compositions,  and  some  pretty  novels 
and  poems,  are  all  the  female  inventions  I  can  find. 

'  Mrs.  Somerville  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  ^vt  or  six  mathe- 
maticians in  the  world  that  understood  the  works  of  La  Place.  But 
she  discovered  nothing.  And  we  cannot  refer  their  deficiency  in 
invention,  in  any  department,  to  their  not  having  been  trained  to 
that  particular  department ;  for  it  is  remarkable  ihhtinventionshfi\e 
seldom  come  from  those  so  trained.  The  stocking- frame  was  in- 
vented by  an  Oxford  scholar,  the  spinning-jenny  by  a  barber,  and 
the  power-loom  by  a  clergyman.  .  .  .  There  is  a  feminine  figure  of 
speech  by  which  I  have  sometimes  detected,  even  in  a  good  style, 
the  female  hand.  In  speaking  generally,  a  man  uses  the  nuueuUne 
pronoun  singular  when  meaning  to  include  each  sex :  a  woman 
almost  always  makes  a  solecism,  by  using  the  plural  as  if  it  were 
singular ;  e.g.,  A  man  would  write,  "  If  any  one  should  think  so  and 
so  he  is  much  mistaken:"  a  woman  would  be  apt  to  say  "they 
are." '  (P.  189.) 

Anybody  can  test  the  truth  of  this  last  remark  by  a  question 
adroitly  addressed  to  his  wife  or  his  sister. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  use  the  volumes  before  us  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  peculiarities  of  this  distinguished 
prelate  as  a  thinker^  and  as  a  public  man,  who  has  Tefl  his 
mark  on  the  age  more  durably  perhaps,  and  more  deeply, 
than  others  who  have  won  for  themselves  a  more  ostentatious 
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popularity.  For  it  was  not  so  much  by  the  development 
of  original  or  striking  thoughts,  as  by  the  persistent  cul- 
tivation of  apeculiar  mode  of  thought,  that  he  produced  his 
influence.  There  is  no  'corpus'  of  Whateleian  philosophy. 
We  have  to  collect  it  as  well  as  we  may  out  of  the  numberless 
Sibylline  leaves  of  his  writing,  from  the  well-known  '  Historic 
'  Doubts '  down  to  the  Commentary  on  Bacon's  Essays,  and 
the  present  Commonplace  Book ;  mostly  brought  out  for  some 
temporary  purpose,  mough  pregnant  with  matter  of  permanent 
value.  Nor  are  there  such  things  as  Whateleian  opinions,  or  a 
sect  of  Whateleians.  But  there  are  many  Whateleian  thinkers : 
men  who  apply  to  religion,  politics,  moral  philosophy,  those 
peculiar  modes  of  testing  truth  and  excellence  of  which  he  set 
the  fashion  and  inculcated  the  use ;  and,  making  all  allowance 
for  the  exaggerations  into  which  the  master  was  apt  to  fall,  no 
less  than  his  disciples,  they  have  formed  a  school  whose  effi)rt8 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

But  it  would  be  unjust  to  his  memorv  to  take  leave  of  him 
without  paying  due  honour  to  other  quauties,  which  he  himself 
would  have  been  the  last  to  exhibit  to  notice,  except  so  far  as 
his  great  unaSectedness  of  moral  character  necessarily  brought 
them  forward*  As  he  was  essentially  the  most  truthful  of 
men,  so  he  was  the  most  unreservedly  generous.  His  liberality 
was  not  of  tfiat  kind  which  can  be  compared,  sovereign  for 
sovereign,  with  the  munificence  of  other  men.  It  was  any- 
thing but  systematic ;  but,  when  called  for,  unbounded  except 
by  his  means ;  as  overflowing,  regard  being  had  to  the  changed 
manners  of  modem  davs,  as  that  of  the  legendary  saints  of  old 
who  divided  their  cloaks  with  beggars,  or  went  to  bed  supper- 
less  to  feed  poor  children.  For  money,  we  have  said,  he  cared 
not  at  all.  Nor  did  he  care  a  whit  more  for  display,  or  for 
svstem,  in  giving  it  Indeed  he  abhorred  systematic  charity, 
hke  an  ultranpohtical  economist  as  he  was.  But  where  a  case 
of  what  he  deemed  real  distress  came  before  him,  his  style  of 
largess  was  not  after  the  measure  of  other  men's.  The  in- 
stances of  his  profusion  in  this  way  cannot  and  never  will  be 
fully  known. 

*  A  ripe  scholar  and  gentleman,'  says  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  ^  died  some 
years  since  in  Dublin,  leaving  his  family  almost  destitute.  Dr. 
Whately  having  been  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstance,  aided 
them  by  the  relief  of  1000/.    A  classical  teacher  was  threatened  by  a 

legal  execution  ;  Mr.  M ,  on  bis  behalf,  represented  his  painful 

situation  to  the  Archbishop,  who,  being  informed  that  250/.  would 
make  him  a  comparatively  free  and  happy  man,  filled  a  cheque  for 
that  amount,  and  thus  averted  the  catastrophe.' 

VOL.  CXX.  NO.  CCXLVI.  E  £ 
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Simple  acts  enoi^h;  but  how  many  pecmle,  with  life  in- 
comes only,  have  ever  done  the  Uke?  Smodlar  cases  have 
been  brou^t  to  our  knowledge ;  it  would  require  not  many 
of  them  to  account  ibr  the  fact  that,  living  hospitably  and 
well,  but  not  profusely,  he  left  at  his  death  little  more  than 
the  moderate  fortune  with  which  he  had  begun  his  long 
life.  If  he  spoke  of  his  own  generosity,  it  was  but  to  comment 
on  it  in  his  peculiar  humour.  '  I  have  given  a  great  deal 
^  away,'  he  would  say ;  ^  I  have  no  doubt  often  nmde  mistakes; 
<  but  there  is  x)ne  thiag  with  which  I  cannot  rqiroaoh  myself; 
^  I  never  relieved  a  beggar  in  the  streets  I'  Bid;  he  poBsessed, 
in  addition,  a  quality  which  in  his  high  situation  is  equally 
noble,  more  usdful^  and  we  fear  even  more  rare.  We  quote 
again  from  his  biograplier,  Mr.  Fitzpatdck^ — 

*  There  never  was  a  man  ao  litile  tinged  by  nepolian,  or  who  a- 
erciaed  the  patronage  in  his  gift  with  leas  oonsideratioa  for  selM 
interests.  And  it  is  much  to  the  advantage  of  4.hif  prelate's  fame, 
that  while  five  of  his  chaplains  have  become  bishops,  it  is  only  in 
this  the  last  year  that  he  presented  his  son,  Edward  Whately — who 
has  been  fifteen  years  in  orders^to  the  comparatively  poor  parish  of 
St  Werburgh's.  YRth  this  exception  there  is  not,  in  the  united  dio- 
ceses of  Dablin,  Glendaloagh,  and  Kildare,  a  single  minister  who  is 
either  oonnected  with,  or  rdated  to,  ArohbiiAiop  Whately.' 

Statements  like  these,  which  defy  controversy,  form  the 
noblest  epitaph.  But,  alas  for  human  nature  I  was  there  not 
something  in  the  very  nobleness  of  this  self-denial,  and  the 
entire  absence  of  display  which  accompanied  it,  calculated 
to  provoke  the  enmity  of  inferior  minds?  How  many  of 
those  who  joined  in  the  cry  of  persecution  against  the  Sabel- 
lian,  Socinian,  Anti-Sabbatarian,  may  have  nourished  in 
their  hearts  a  certain  unrecognised  grudge  against  the  man  of 
simple  and  stedfast  honesty,  who  was  putting  the  Mammon  of 
their  secret  worship  to  shame,  by  making  his  life  a  daily 
protest  against  those  multifarious  disguises  of  decent  saving,  and 
providing  for  one's  family,  and  ^atitude  for  favours  received, 
and  due  consideration  for  the  clauns  of  party  and' for  thewidies 
of  distinguished  patrons,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  under  which  this 
kind  of  unrighteousness  is  habitually  veiled  ?  We  may  be 
accused  of  cynical  severity :  let  those  who  think  so  first  point 
out  to  us,  how  many  men  as  spotless  in  these  respecte  as 
AVhately  have  filled  situations  of  similar  dignity.  The 
enumeration  will  not  be  a  very  toilsome  one ;  and  uien  let  them 
say  whether  the  Archbishop  might  not  juatly  have  added 
superiority  of  this  dass  to  his  catalogue  of  *  thuigs  which  are 
*  hardest  to  forgive.'. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  ?%e  Co^peraior:  aMecord  of  Co-^eratwe  Pro- 
ffressy  by  Working  Men.  Edited  by  Hekry  Pitman.  Man- 
cliester:  1864. 

2.  Co-operative  Tracts,  New  Series.  Printed  at  Dewsbnry  : 
1864. 

3.  Self --heJf  by  the  People.  History  of  Co-operation  in  Mockdale. 
By  G.  J.  HOLTOAKE,     London :  1863. 

4.  Cooperation  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  By  JcNBN 
Pluhmbr.    ^Companion  to  the  Almunacky  1862.) 

5.  Les  SociStes  de  Cooperation.  Par  M.  Casimir  Perier. 
Paris:   1864. 


T^HE  Co-operative  Societies  of  our  country  have  been  en- 
joying  an  increasing  notice  and  appreciation  for  three  or 
four  years  past;  and  heartily  have  they  relished  this  success  of 
opinion.  The  present  year,  however,  will,  in  that  respect, 
please  them  better  than  any  former  one ;  for  it  so  happens  that 
five  or  six  of  the  most  prominent  topics  of  social  interest 
during  the  recent  Session  of  Parliament  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  theory  or  practice  of  the  Co-operators.  This  sect  of 
industrial  society  has  now  become  so  considerable  in  numbers 
and  in  property  as  to  have  fairly  fixed  the  attention  of  the 
literary  class ;  and  thus  its  story  has  been  told  with  sufficient 
fulness  and  repetition  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  tell  it  again. 
In  books  of  narrative  and  political  economy,  in  reviews,  in 
discussions  at  Social  Science  Meetings,  in  essays  read  in 
Mutual  Improvement  Societies,  the  story  of  the  Rochdale 
^  Pioneers '  may  easily  be  found  *  ;  so  that  we  mav  fairly  as- 
sume that  our  readers  are  aware,  one  and  all,  who  those  people 
are,  and  what  they  have  achieved.  A  few  words  will  show 
what  their  doctrine  is,  and  what  their  numbers  and  condition 
are,  or  were  when  the  latest  oflSksial  estimates  were  sent  forth ; 
and  when  their  actual  standing  in  society  is  thus  made  out, 
we  may  proceed  to  point  out  why  their  transactions  are  par- 
ticularly interesting  at  the  present  time.  The  Co-operative 
principle  is  that  the  Workers  are  the  Capitalists.  By  this,  if 
it  is  found  practicable,  the  opposition  between  Capital  and 
Labour  is  annihilated ;  and  the  principle  is  found  practicable 

*  An  historical  sketch  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  Co«^perative 
Societies  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  most  conservative  of  our 
contemporaries,  the  'Quarterly  Review'  for  October  1863;  and, 
rightly  considered,  no  principle  is  more  conservative  than  that  which 
identifies  the  labourer  with  the  capitalist. 
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by  the  method  in  use;  viz.,  a  subscription  by  shareholders; 
payment  of  interest  (usually  5  per  cent^  on  the  deposits ;  and 
a  periodical  division  of  the  profits  of  tne  business  (whatever 
it  be)  between  the  Reserve  Fund,  the  shareholders,  and  the 
members  employed  in  the  concern  at  the  market  rate  of  wages. 
Such  is  the  scheme. 

It  is  exactly  twenty  years  (October  1844)  smce  the  Rochdak 
Society  of  Equitable  Pioneers  was  roistered.  In  nineteen 
years  firom  the  day  when  the  celebrated  forty  weavers  had,  by 
payments  of  twopence  a  week,  raised  28/.  to  begin  trading 
with,  the  number  of  Societies  in  England  and  Wales  registered 
by  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  amounted  to  521.  These  associations  con- 
tained nearly  100,000  members ;  and,  by  this  time,  it  is  esti- 
mated that,  including  Scotland,  the  Societies  are  about  800, 
the  members  200,000,  and  their  capital  more  than  a  million. 
The  profits,  where  the  management  is  good,  are  20  per  cent ; 
and,  after  a  fourth  part  of  this  is  distributed  to  uie  share- 
holders, a  larffe  sum  remains  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of 
schools,  readmg-rooms,  baths,  and  other  good  and  pleasant 
objects.  The  leading  Societies  subscribed  largely  to  the  Relief 
Fund  during  the  cotton  famine ;  a  fact  which  will  find  a  place 
in  the  industrial  history  of  our  time. 

The  movement  began  with  some  poor  flannel-weavers ;  and 
the  form  the  enterprise  took  was  uxat  of  a  shop  or  ^  store,' 
where,  by  providing  and  selling  goods  themselves,  they  might 
save  the  expense  of  the  middleman  who  costs  the  humble  buyer 
so  dear.  This  shopkeeping,  or  distribution  of  conunodities, 
remains  the  great  Dusiness  and  the  chief  triumph  of  the 
Co-operators:  but  they  also  attempt  production;  sometimes 
succeeding,  and  sometimes  meeting  with  more  or  less  disap- 
pointment. We  hear  of  mills — flour  mills,  and  cotton  and 
woollen  mills ;  and  of  farming,  and  of  cottage-building ;  and  of 
shoe-makinff,  hat-making,  and  tailoring.  The  law  precludes 
mining  ana  banking;  and  the  public  opinion  of  the  body 
forbids  the  brewing  and  selling  of  intoxicating  drinks ;  but, 
with  these  exceptions,  the  members  declare  the  whole  field  of 
industrial  enterprise  to  be  open  to  them. 

The  question  whether  it  is  really  so  or  not  brings  us  to  the 
first  of  the  half-dozen  points  of  peculiar  present  interest.  It 
is  a  favourable  sign  of  the  times,  and  a  credit  to  the  present 
Government,  that  the  two  most  important  measures  brought 
forward^  by  Ministers  last  Session  were  specially  directed  to 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 

I.  The  Lord  Chancellor's  County  Courts'  Amendment  Bill 
excited  as  strong  a  sensation  among  the  Co-operators  as  in  any 
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other  part  of  society,  when  it  was  brought  forward  last  May ; 
and  the  interest  was  concentrated  on  the  clauses  relating  to  the 
credit  system  of  this  country,  as  it  affects  retail  trading.  It 
was  a  great  suiprise  to  those  who  heard  of  the  correspondence 
with  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  the  Co-operators,  of  aU  people, 
should  be  stirred  up  on  the  subject  of  Credit,  while  the  very 
principle  of  their  association  was  understood  to  be  the  abjura- 
tion of  credit.  What  could  it  matter  to  them,  it  was  asked, 
whether  the  shopkeeper  proceeded  to  recover  his  debts  in 
this  way  or  that,  while  they  themselves  never  had,  nor  could 
have,  any  debts  ?  Why  should  they  petition  in  favour  of  the 
Bill  when  it  coidd  never  concern  them?  The  well-known 
'  Lancashire  Lad,'  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Belief  story,  ex- 
plained it  in  a  published  letter  to  the  Editor  of  Hhe  Co- 
'  operator.'  He  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  sufferers  under  the 
existing  system  of  shop-credits,  showing  what  a  blessing  it 
would  be  to  them  to  find  it  very  difficult,  instead  of  very  easy, 
to  obtain  credit ;  and  to  be  thus  led  to  join  their  co-operative 
neighbours  under  a  ready-money  system  which  would  make 
them  secure  and  comparatively  rich.  The  Tradesmen's  Societies 
were,  generally  speaking,  virulent  and  active  against  the  BiU ; 
and  it  would  go  hard  with  their  poor  customers  if  nobody  took 
up  their  case.  A  eood  many  Lancashire  Lads  accepted  this  view 
of  the  matter,  and  were  eager  to  support  the  Bill ;  while  other 
co-operators  could  not  see  that  it  was  any  concern  of  theirs, 
and  were  alarmed,  moreover,  lest  the  shopkeepers  should  do 
them  injury  more  zealously  than  ever ;  and  perhaps  turn  out 
Mr.  Cobden  at  the  election,  supposed  to  be  then  close  at  hand. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  Imnself  was  well  pleased  at  the  prospect 
of  the  most  important  provision  of  his  Bill  being  supported 
by  the  Co-operators,  the  best  exemplars,  as  he  said,  of  the 
virtue  and  rewards  of  providence,  rendered  so  difficult  to  the 
working  classes  generally  by  the  credit  system  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  amend.  The  Bill  was  withdrawn :  but  it  is  to  be 
brought  forward  again  next  Session ;  and  the  disclosures  already 
caused  by  it  may  well  stimulate  the  members  of  a  Society  which 
declines  credit  altogether,  to  aid  a  measure  so  favourable  to 
their  principle  and  their  cause.  Our  readers  may  have  no  ob- 
jection to  learn  the  aspect  of  the  case  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Co-operators,  and  of  many  others  who  happen  to  know 
something  of  the  economy  of  daily  life  among  the  working 
classes  in  town  and  country.  Here  is  one  view,  presented, 
not  by  Co-operators,  but  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  town, 
assembled  under  the  excitement  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Bill, 
though  after  it  had  been  withdrawn. 
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Tbe  place  is  in  a  distriet  which  depends  largelj  on  its  sale 
of  oak  copse  wood  to  the  bobbin  mills.  From  the  origin  ef 
this  traBSb  the  system  has  been  one  of  long  (H*edit8 ;.  and  such 
credits',  being  ,the  (Nraetice  between  the  landowners  and  the  null- 
owners^  have  necessarily  become  the  practice  of  society  bekw 
them,  down  to  the  poorest  cottager.  The  squire  ha&  to^  wait 
long  for  payment  for  his  young  oaks ;  and  he  pays  his  bills 
only  ait  Candlemas.  Even  his  baker  is  not  paid  for  a  single 
loaf,  from  one  February  to  another.  The  tradesmen  not  osiy 
have  to  wait  for  their  moBiey  from  the  squire,  but  they  are 
told  by  the  doctor,  and  the  parsosi,  and  tlie  lawyer,  and  the 
farmer,  and  the  spinster,  that  they  do  not  see  why  they  should 
pay  sooner  than  the  squire ;  and  those  who  will  not  exactly 
say  this,  wait,  like  other  peofde^  tiU  Candlemas.  Then  the 
master-worlon^, — the  mason^^e  carpenter^  the  house-painter, 
the  nurseryman, — say  that  they  cannot  pay  ^ther  journeymen 
or  tradesmen  till  they  aire  paid  themselves.  When  it  comes  to 
this  stage  the  mischief  is  dreadful  After  jeumeym^:i  cease  to 
receive  their  wages  regularly,  few  of  them  remain  good  ib^ 
and  good  citizens.  In  the  district  now  described^  the  master- 
workmen  bid  their  men  come  to  them  for  money  on  account 
when  they  want  it;  and  the  men  draw  out  some  of  their 
earnings  in  this  way,  white  going  into  debt  for  everytJung 
they  can  get  on  credit.  Having  no  present  check,  tikey 
beeMne  lax  in  their  habits  of  exp^ise — ^Uve  wastefuUy,  ana 
become  (to  say  the  truth)  profligate  in  mind  and  manners;  so 
thtft  by  the  tinsie  the  catastrophe  arrives^  they  are  hardened  to 
bear  it  shai»elessly.  Throughout  the  year,,  or  the  two  or 
tteee  yea»,  that  tlieir  wages  have  been  g^ing  ii  tha  «- 
ployer's  hands^  they  have  magnified  the  amount  in  their  own 
imegifHi.tiop»  and  hAve  kept  no  aecounta :  so  that,,  if  llie  em- 
ployer ia  himself  able  to  pay  at  last,  the  sum  turaa  out  to  be 
insufficient  to  meet  the  c^ls  upon  it ;  and  the  journeyman,  who 
haa  be^i  Uving  at  bis  ease»  month  after  monibh,  finds  himself 
overwhehned  with  debt,  azvd  'sold  up^'  before  Ua  neighbours* 
faces.  What  does  he  do  ?  He  borrows  money  to  open  house 
again,  aad  sets  out  a&esh  under  a  burd^x  of  debt  ta  relatiTes> 
inUle  sedog  an  unpaid  creditor  in  every  tradesman  in  the  place. 
Tbd  end  is  plain  enough. 

But  what  of  those  tradesmen  ?  Where  bad  debts  abound,  as 
under  such  a  system,  the  shopkeepers  of  course  compensate 
themselves  by  high  charges,  which  are  a  burden  upon  the  'short' 

Eayers.     The  '  short '  payers  have  moreover  something  dse  to 
ear.    No  discount  is  allowed ;  i&s  the  tradesmen  do  not  desire 
to  be  paid  while  the  opposite  method  is  the  estaUished  one; 
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and  they  inform  customers  who  prefer  paying  as  they  go  along, 
that  it  is  troublesome  to  open  the  bool^  except  at  the  proper 
times.     Of  course  the  shoemaker  and  tailor  can  no  more  get 

Slid  for  the  shoes  and  coats  of  the  chemist  and  the  grocer  than 
r  those  of  the  gentry.  There  is  one  more  order  of  creditors 
in  this  district ;  that  of  the  hawkers  and  pedlars.  The  women 
in  farm  houses,  and  in  humble  cottages,  and  possibly  in  trades* 
men's  kitchens,  buy  costly  trumpery  of  these  travelling  mer- 
chants, and  promise  to  pay  by  degrees.  We  heard  a  good 
deal  of  the  sin  and  sorrow  thus  caused,  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  on  the  Chancellor's  Bill ;  but  nothing  that  can  be 
said  of  the  mischief  is  stronger  than  it  deserves.  The  foolish 
wom^i  do  not  know  that  midi  secret  debts  are  not  legally 
recoverable  from  husband  or  father ;  and  if  they  had  known  it, 
they  wouM  never  have  been  tempted  to  incur  tihe  debt. 

From  time  to  time  an  effiirt  is  made  m  such  a  district  to 
introduce  amendment  Tradesmen  are  brought,  by  strong 
mfluence^  to  promise  ta  send  in  their  accounts  at  shorter 
intervals.  Perhaps  they  do  it,  once  or  twice ;  but,  while  the 
great  man  pays  no  oftener,  other  people  go  on  a»  before,  and 
as  many  households  a*  ever  are  sold  up  in  spring  and  autumn. 
This  year,  however,  has  wrought  a  dianee  in>  the  scene  of  our 
description,  which  promises  to  be  real  as  mr  as  it  goes.  Perhaps 
the  death  of  the  old  squire  prepared  the  way ;  but  the  stir 
took  place  when  the  Chancellor's  J&ill  was  announced  and  (£s- 
cuflBeo.  By  the  time  it  was  withdrawn,  the  tradesmen  and 
some  of  the  gentry  had  resolved  to  act*  They  held  a  public 
meeting,  and  passed  resolutioiifi^  pledging  themselves  to  charge 
and  pay  quarterly  instead  of  yearly;  and  deekring  their 
ojnnion  thail  apprentices,,  journeymen,  and  labourers  should  be 
paid  by  the  week,  or  fertnight.  If  this  new  method  is  carried 
out,  as  seems  probable,  everybody  will  be  the  better  for  it  but 
the  publicans,  and  other  ministers  of  unlawful  or  excessive 
indulgence ;  but  what  a  condition  are  the  people  left  in  T  They 
cannot,  with  a  change  of  plan,  become  what  they  once  were. 
The  poaliher  and  the  sot  cannot  become  regular  livera  and 
healthy  men.  The  labourer's  daughter  e«mot  return,  to  the 
homely  style  of  dress  once  universal  in  her  class;  and  h» 
mother  has  no^  habit  of  daily  tiirift,  like  housewives  who  ha^e 
to  make  the  weekly  wage  serve  the  week.  It  is  a  question 
of  reinstating  a  spoiled  generation  in  the  respectability  of  its 
fathers ;  ana,  right  as  it  is  to  try,  who  will  say  that  it  can 
be  done  ? 

The  town  case  is  little  better  than  the  rural.  In  towns, 
labouring  men  have  somewhat  more  liberty  to  live  according 
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to  feeling  and  conscience, — somewhat  less  overwhelming  iemp- 
tations  to  profligacy^ — somewhat  less  peril  from  the  arts  of  the 
travelling  merchant;  but  the  terms  of  retail  purchase  are  as 
hard  as  possible,  to  the  city  as  to  the  country  labourer.  His 
practice  is  to  buy  whatever  he  wants  in  the  smallest  quantities; 
and  for  the  quality  of  what  he  buys  he  must  take  bis  chance. 
It  is  piteous  to  see  the  half-ounce  of  coarse  tea,  and  the  Utde 
screw  paper  of  coffee,  and  the  wet  dark  mess  of  sugar,  and  the 
dab  of  soft  butter,  served  across  the  counter  to  the  child  who 
comes  with  halfpence,  ten  times  in  a  week.  It  is  piteous  to 
know  that  the  time  and  trouble  of  weighing,  and  the  cost  of 
the  wrapper,  and  the  risks  of  the  srocer  who  has  such  a  set  of 
customers,  are  all  paid  for  by  mose  coppers,  reducing  the 
purchase  by  so  much  of  either  quantity  or  quality.  It  is 
piteous  to  think  of  the  vast  number  of  customers  who,  unable 
to  send  halfpence,  are  running  up  a  more  hopeless  score  from 
week  to  week.  These  things,  and  their  deplorable  results, 
had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Government,  and  were  adverted 
to  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  his  speech  of  the  6th  of  May  in 
the  Mowing  tennfl :-  ^  . 

'  The  Lord  Chancellor  called  attention  to  the  state  of  the  law  of 
debtor  and  creditor  as  affecting  the  poorer  classes.  He  pointed  out 
that,  in  the  two  years  ending  the  31st  of  December  last,  no  leas  than 
17,979  persons  had  been  sent  to  prison  from  the  Ck>anty  Courts ;  and 
the  number  of  days  which  they  had  been  committed  was  399,777, 
and  the  number  of  days  actually  spent  in  confinement  were  253,251. 
Of  this  total,  17,850  had  been  sent  to  prison  for  not  having  satisfied 
the  judgment  and  costs:  they  chiefly  belonged  to  the  class  of  opera- 
tives or  labourers,  in  equal  proportions.  He  pointed  out  the  cost 
of  maintenance,  the  loss  of  wages,  and  the  contamination  sufiered  in 
prison  on  account  of  these  persons  being  put  into  confinement  by 
their  creditors,  who  knew  their  position  when  they  trusted  them,  and 
on  that  account,  at  most,  had  only  a  right  to  have  their  claim  satis- 
fied as  far  as  they  could,  but  not  to  throw  them  into  prison,  with 
very  littie  benefit,  in  most  cases,  to  themselves,  and  great  loss  to  the 
debtor,  and  to  the  country.  The  actual  state  of  the  law  was  veiy 
different  as  regards  the  higher  classes  of  society,  with  debts  of  a  far 
greater  amount.  This  was  the  last  relic  of  the  old  law  of  debtor 
and  creditor,  and  was  almost  as  savage  as  the  criminal  law  which 
formerly  prevailed  in  this  country.  Since  the  County  Courts  were 
established,  there  had  been  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  credit 

f  ranted  by  small  shopkeepers,  and  this  facility  of  credit  had  pro- 
^  need  not  only  great  demoralisation  and  extravagance,  but  had  sab- 
jected  the  working  classes  to  pay  from  30  to  50  per  cent  more  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  done.  They  were  legislating  for  a  class 
— improvident,  thoughtless,  and  fond  of  enjoyment ;  and  they  conld 
have  done  nothing  more  iignrious  than  to  foster  these  habits  by  the 
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powers  which  thej  gave  the  creditor  over  them.  He  also  referred 
to  the  effects  of  the  tallj  srsteniy  bj  which  nnneeessarj  goods  were 
often  forced  on  the  wife  nnknown  to  the  husband,  for  which  he  was 
called  on  to  paj,  and  often  preferred  to  go  to  prison  sooner  than 
submit  to  extortion  and  injustice.  It  was  clear  that  the  power  of 
imprisonment  was  the  parent  of  credit.' 

In  contrast  with  these  town  and  conntrfr  cases^  it  is  interest- 
ing to  turn  to  that  of  the  Co-operators,  who  conduct  their  own 
trading  for  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life — ^living  com- 
fortably, 'owing  no  man  anything/  and  acquiring  a  little 
capital,  or  drawing  a  little  income  year  by  year. 

It  is  worth  a  joumeyof  a  good  manymiles  to  see  a  Co-operatiye 
'  store '  on  a  Saturday  night.  The  purchasers  look  well  to  the 
quality  of  the  tea  or  the  calico,  the  candles  or  the  clogs  which 
tiiey  buy,  because  the  stocks  are  their  own,  and  because  they 
brim;  the  payment  in  their  hand.  People  who  are  capitalists 
andlrho  %e  no  debts  are  able  to  buy  i^  profitable  quantitiee 
whateyer  will  keep ;  and  thus  the  waste  of  time  and  trouble, 
of  paper,  string  and  odd  farthinss,  incurred  in  hucksters' 
aho^^is  avoidld.  There  are  W^ks  from  bad  debte,  no 
interest  on  locked-up  capital,  to  be  coyered  by  high  retail 
prices ;  and  thus,  goods  of  the  best  quality  are  bought  cheaper 
than  they  can  be  had  under  the  credit  system. 

*  These  crowds  of  hnmble  working  men,  who  neyer  knew  before 
when  they  put  good  food  in  their  mouths,  whose  eyery  dinner  was 
adulterated,  whose  shoes  let  in  the  water  a  month  too  soon,  whose 
waistcoats  shone  with  dcTil's  dust,  and  whose  wives  wore  calico  that 
would  not  wash,  now  buy  in  the  markets  like  millionaires,  and,  as 
far  as  pureness  of  food  goes,  live  like  lords.  They  are  weaving  their 
own  stuffs,  making  their  own  shoes,  sewing  their  own  garments, 
and  grinding  their  own  com.  They  buy  the  purest  sugar,  and  the 
best  tea,  and  grind  their  own  coffee.  They  slaughter  their  own 
cattle ;  and  the  finest  beasts  of  the  land  waddle  down  the  streets 
of  Bochdale  for  the  consumption  of  flannel-weavers  and  cobblers. 
When  did  competition  give  poor  men  these  advantages  ?  And  will 
any  man  say  that  the  moral  character  of  these  people  is  not  improved 
under  these  influences  ?  The  teetotalers  of  Rochdale  acknowledge 
that  the  Store  has  made  more  sober  men  since  it  commenced  than 
all  their  efforts  have  been  able  to  make  in  the  same  time.  Husbands 
who  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  out  of  debt,  and  poor  wives  who, 
during  forty  years,  never  had  sixpence  uncondemned  it  their  pockets, 
now  possess  little  stores  of  money  sufficient  to  build  them  cottages, 
and  go  every  week  into  their  own  market  with  money  jingling  in 
tlieir  pockets ;  and  in  that  market  there  is  no  distrust,  and  nodecep* 
tion ;  there  is  no  adulteration,  and  no  second  prices.  The  whole 
atmosphere  is  honest.  Those  who  serve  neither  hurry,  finesse,  nor 
flatter.    They  have  no  interest  in  chicanery.    They  have  but  one 
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dutj  to  perform — that  of  giving  h\v  meuvr^  full  weight,  and  &par« 
article/    (  Self-help  6y  the  iVo^  p*  38.) 

One  of  the  moBt  interesting  features  of  the  enterprise  is  the 
bold  and  generous  attempt  of  some  of  these  societies  to  rescue 
from  destruction  victims  of  the  *  tally-shop '  system,  who  long 
for  freedom  to  spend  their  earnings  well  and  wisely.  At  Prest- 
wich,  near  Manchester,  there  is  a  fund  *  for  the  relief  of  honest 
^  debtors  "  fast  ^  with  a  shop  score.*  The  score  is  pai<}  and  the 
slave  released,  on  the  guarantee  of  some  member  of  the  Society. 
'  The  emancipated  person  joins  the  Co-operative  Society,  and 
^  repays  the  loan  from  hiis  profits.  Many  poor  persons  have 
'  thus  been  aided  ;  and  not  a  shiUhvg  hns  been  lost*  This  was 
one  of  the  announcements  made  at  the  Social  Science  Meetii^ 
of  last  year. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  disclosures  like  these  excite  strong 
emotions  in  the  friends  of  the  working  men,  who  hove  been 
grievmg  through  long  years  at  the  spectacle  on  aH  hands;— 
the  debt  and  drink,  the  drink  and  debt,  wiA  imprisonment  at 
the  end,— imprisonment  for  thousands  who  nearer  can  pay,  and 
are  sure  to  sink  into  lower  debasement.  It  follows  of  course  tfat 
the  anguish  of  baffled  competitors  bears  a  due  proportion  to  the 
pleasure  of  sympathiisers.  We  need  not  spend  tune  and  spax;e 
in  describing  the  vexations  of  the  hucksters  ;  but  their  hostility 
must  be  noticed  as  one  c^  the  conditions  of  the  case.  They 
first  ridiculed  the  new  sort  of  shop ;  and  this  was  &ir  enon^ 
The  trade  was  Imited  to  four  articles  at  the  outseis ;  and  me 
entn*e  stock,  as  a  rival  said,  might  have  been  carried  off  in 
a  wheelbarrow.  Then,  the  first  shopman  was  a  novice;  and 
very  slow,  though  time  was  ^ecious, — the  store  being  open 
only  after  working  hours.  It  was  rc^ortftd  ihal  the  seUer  did 
not  know  the  flour  from  the  oatneal»  noir  the  6«tter  from 
the  sugav.  As  the  concern,  grew,  the  quzzers  becanne  jealon-; 
and  m&w  ihsA  new  Stores  are  op^iing  fr^stn  year  ta  year,  and 
the  htueksters'  own  proper  debtors  are  rel^eased  by*  ti^  fimdb 
made  by  the  very  trading  which  was  once  so  ridiculed,  any 
amount  of  wrath  is  almost  excusable. 

'  But,'  we  are  told,  *  it  is  not  a  ready-money  systenu  Under 
^  the  old  methods  any  dealer  might,  if  he  chose,  deaL  only  &s 
^  cash  payment :  but  most  have  preferred  the  credit  systen. 
^  In  the  same  way,  the  Bochdale  Pionears  may  insist  on  readjf 
^  money ;  but  there  are  cevtainly  otker  bodies'  of  eoNQperatrW 
*  who  give  and  tajke*  credit.' 

It  is  true  that  there  are  such :  *  and  pity  H;  is  't  is  true,'  say  iftc 
best  men  of  the  sect  They  had  rather  that  societies  which 
depart  from  the  ready-money  principle  should  call  themselves 
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joint^tock  than  co-operatiye  dealers,  for  the  trotk  is  that  the 
chief  merit  of  the  system  Hes  in  the  fact  that  everj  member 
of  the  so^etj  being  at  osaee  a  seller  and  a  buyer,  he  has  a 
direct  interest  in  immediate  payment  by  all  the  other  share* 
holders  and  customers.  The  most  conspicuous  fiiilures  which 
harre  occurred  have  been  owing  to  this  bl^ading  of  the  old 
system  with  the  new.  At  Padiham  in  Lancashire,  about 
2000Z.  more  was  invested  in  goods  than  had  bea  sul»cribed. 
The  success  of  the  Society  eren  in  manufacturing  was  so 
greats  duat  the  debt  would  soon  have  been  paad>  if  ite  existence 
had  not  destroyed  the  confidence  and  eomfovt  of  tke  members. 
There  was  a  quarrel :  one  of  the  sharelhiddars  broke  into  the 
miU  at  nighty  and  cut  the  warps  from  tiie  looouk  Thft  creditors 
of  course  came  down  upon  them,  and  sold  them  up,  so  that  the 
shareholders  lost  everything.  The  remark  on  tlus  case  in  the 
Report  is>  that  if  the  Society  had  not  owed  for  goods,  it  could 
niot  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  creditcxs. 

Here  Uea  the  objection  to  extending  the  CoH)perative  pnn^ 
dpltti  into  aamifactiire.  The  members  stay  pay  cash  for  what- 
evev  raw  material  they  buy ;  but  they  cannot  get  ready  money 
for  wdhat  they  8eU>  unless  they  have  a  publie  of  tiieir  own, 
Imrge  enough  to  buy  all  they  can  make,  in  opening  a  general 
Store,  they  may  be  secure  of  a  purchasing  body  of  their  own ; 
and  they  can  admit  the  public  to  their  counter  on  their  known 
conditioiiL  of  cash  payment  But  the  case  is  attv ed  when  they 
begin  \»  manufacture.  They  thereby  enter  into  competitioik 
with  the  gentiles,  and  must  do  as  die  gentiles  do,  if  they 
want  to  sra.  their  fabries.  If^.  in  aay  paetieitlar  ease,  there  is 
aBsuxBiiee  of  a  sufficiency  of  co-operative  eoatom  for  flannel  or 
caJticoy  as  there  is  for  flour,  then  there  may  as  safely  be  a 
wooUcDL  or*  a  cotloft  nuH  as  a  com  miU ;  but  it  wiU.  take  a  long 
time  to  eatabliak  tida  coaditioa  over  va^  very  wide  area; 
wcfaereaa  lite  food  and  clothing  Stores  are  safe^  as  far  as  eustoaa 
ia  conecmfid^  wherever  theim  are  shardioldais.  enough  to  set 
IlieBi  aja. 

There  »  a  new  eflbrt,  cenapieiinua  in  the  history  of  the 
movement,  whick  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  manufacturing 
problem.  There  is  now  a  so-called  Wholesale  Society, — ^a  sort 
of  federal  centre  to  which,  the  other  somties  ttbtaiehi  themselves, 
as  individuaL  members  d»  to  the  ordinary  aasociaiions.  It 
seems,  to  be  an  agency  for  purchaong  commodilies  in  quan- 
titiea  lange  enon^  to  supply  the  whole  nmge  of  Co-operative 
Stores,  whose  members  ma^  choose  to.  take-  a  share  of  the 
advaaiteges  of  buying  hurgely  for  easlu  Already  the  individual 
members  have  better  meat>  fleur,  groceries^  fuu  thaa  their 
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neighbours,  because  they  establish  agencies  for  procuring  the 
best  of  everjrthinff,  which  they  cannot  produce  for  themselyes. 
The  new  proposition  is  to  economise  the  purchases  to  the 
utmost  by  wholesale  buying  on  a  very  large  scale,  with  its 
liberal  allowances  for  cash.  If  this  method  is  well  supported, 
it  may  soon  be  ascertained  whether  any  manufacturing  body 
can  command  a  cash-paying  public  of  its  own.  If  this  is  not 
made  out  clearly,  the  experiment  must  be  a  dangerous  one. 
The  gentile  riyals  enjoy  the  advantage  of  credit,  corresponding 
to  that  which  they  are  obliged  to  afford ;  and  they  have  more- 
over the  benefit  of  that  energy,  enterprise,  strict  superin- 
tendence, and  general  unity  of  action  which  constitutes  the 
admitted  advantage  of  private  over  associated  industrial  under- 
takings. 

We  must  just  add  that  some  sanguine  members  of  the  risiiig 
sect  speak  of  a  time  when  its  producers  will  have  the  market 
of  the  whole  body,  besides  the  custom  they  can  win  from  the 
outer  world.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  there  is 
no  more  reason  within  the  co-operative  body  than  without, 
that  members  should  buy  anywhere  but  in  the  cheapest  market 
In  any  case,  the  co-operative  manufacturers  will  stand  or  £dl 
by  competition  with  those  outside.  They  cannot  in  these  days 
set  up  a  monopoly.  If  they  can  oflPer  more  than  their  rivals, 
they  will  have  a  public  from  both  sides  of  the  pale ;  and  if 
they  can  only  offer  less,  imder  their  repudiation  of  the  credit 
system,  their  rivals  will  have  a  public  from  both  sides  of  the 
pale. 

It  must  be  a  long  time,  however,  before  the  question  of  any 
sort  of  monopoly  can  become  a  practical  one ;  and  meanwhile 
we  may  see  abundant  reason  for  the  eager  desire  of  the  Co- 
operative body  that  the  County  Courts  Amendment  Bill  should 
pass ;  and  for  the  Lord  Chancellor's  readiness  to  acoept  the 
support  of  the  body.  The  rest  of  the  world  is,  for  its  own 
part,  conscious  that  it  has  heard  and  thought  more  of  this  new 
economical  sect,  since  the  small  shopkeepers'  credit  system  was 
brought  prominently  forward  in  the  spring,  than  m  all  the 
twenty  years  before,  during  which  they  had  been  told  more  or 
less  of  the  Bochdale  Pioneers. 

11.  By  no  circumstance  perhaps  have  the  Co-operators  be- 
come so  interesting  to  us  of  late  as  by  their  contmued  exist- 
ence in  the  districts  affected  by  the  cotton  famine.  Many  who 
were  substantially  friendly  to  them  ten  years  ago,  bdieved 
that  they  would  fare  less  well  than  they  deserved.  They 
were,  no  doubt,  men  of  great  steadiness,  industry,  and  in- 
telligence ;  and  the  leaders  especially  must  be  men  of  a  hi^ 
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order,  and  well  disciplined  by  experience ;  but  it  was  incre- 
dible that  people  working  for  wages,  who  began  their  ad- 
venture with  proposing  to  make  earth  a  heaven  by  subscrip- 
tions of  twopence  a  week,  should  so  grow  with  the  growth  and 
strengthen  with  the  strength  of  their  scheme  as  to  be  adequate 
to  its  support,  imder  the  changes  that  man  and  society  have 
to  undergo.  If  they  were  prosperous,  these  leaders  could 
know  nowing  of  business  on  a  large  scale ;  and  they  would 
make  fatal  mistakes.  If  events  were  adverse,  the  members 
would  wrangle  over  their  losses,  and  part  asunder.  If  this  did 
not  happen,  the  first  gust  of  misfortune  would  overthrow  their 
scheme  firom  its  foundations. 

Such  were  the  anticipations :  and  what  is  the  fact  ?  In  the 
darkest  times  of  the  Lancashire  distress,  the  sum  of  134,873JL 
was  drawn  out  by  members  of 'ninety-eight  societies ;  but  the  so- 
cieties did  not  break  up.  After  yielding  for  support  of  members 
nearly  135,000/1  which  but  for  them  would  have  been  dissipated 
in  some  fruitless  way  long  ago,  these  societies  did  the  best  they 
could.  The  leading  ones  subscribed  largely,  as  we  have  already 
said,  to  the  Relief  Fund ;  others  could  only  hold  their  ground ; 
and  some  suspended  operations  tiU  happier  times.  There  they 
stand  now ;  and  they  stand  invested  with  the  honour  of  having 
so  ameliorated  the  condition  of  their  respective  districts  as  that 
*  the  pressure  of  the  cotton  distress  has  been  in  an  inverse 
'  ratio  to  the  spread  of  Co-operation.' 

III.  One  ot  the  prominent  social  topics  of  the  present  year, 
as  of  the  last,  has  been  the  astonishing  amount  of  loss  and  dis- 
appointment submitted  to  by  the  working  and  lower  middle 
ciasses  from  the  unsoundness  of  the  Benefit  Societies  (under  all 
their  variety  of  names)  to  which  industrious  and  sober  men 
have  entrusted  their  savings.  The  ground  was  gone  over  first 
when  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  Act  was  imder  discus- 
sion ;  and  it  was  resinned  tms  year  on  occasion  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Government  Annuities  BilL  The  exposures  made  of 
the  dreadful  havoc  wrought  among  working  men's  fortunes  and 
peace  of  mind  by  unsound  insurance,  have  yielded  a  great 
triumph  to  the  Co-operators  on  the  whole,  though  some  of  them 
have  disgraces  to  blush  for,  almost  as  flagrant  as  those  of 
bankrupt  benefit  clubs.  That  the  sect  has  accumulated  a 
capital  of  above  a  million  is  a  fact  which  may  make  every 
faithful  member  hold  his  head  higher  than  his  neighbours' 
whose  fortunes  are  a  lottery  or  nothing. 

The  benefit  clubmen,  in  ordinary  course,  have  had  a  pleasant 
time  of  it  for  some  years.  They  have  enjoyed  the  satisfaction 
of  laying  by  a  due  proportion  of  their  earnings ;  and  they  have 
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peace  of  mind  in  the  assura&ce  diat  ikej  kave  p«]^A«Bed»  by 
their  industry  and  piovidcnoe,  support  in  eidnKas,  9m  ineome 
fer  their  itttter  years,  and  a  respectable  fimeral.     They  hare 
had  pleasant  meetings  and  festiyials,  wheve  thecr  ecKial  and 
personal  feelings  were  gratified ;  and  if  they  have  gmdged  4he 
expenditure  on  iSiags,  and  yet  more  on  beer,  wfaidi  onist  esdier 
be  a  tax  on  present  waiges  or  a  diminirtioa  of  tiie  aanomit  to  be 
received  hereafter,  they  are  unwilling  to  damp  the  nidonr  of 
their  comrades,  and  to  vex  the  managenB  by  any  critidnn. 
At  length,  howerer,  there  are  disturbing  rmnoups  afloat ;  then 
there  is  a,  breach  a£  engagements  to  tike  sick  mearibers,  ivho 
cannot  obtain  their  allowance ;   and,  finally,  ^kiere  is  a  total 
break  up,  amidst  strife  and  recriminations  whidi  are  shocUng 
to  bystanders.     Everything  is  gone ;  sueh  is  the  news  thtat  ^ 
wives  have  to  bear  some  day,  wnen  the  hosfaands  ootne  home  to 
dinner.     They  might  have  indulged  in  a  hundred  things  tittt 
they  have  denied  themselves;  they  might  have  made  n  junioet- 
ing  hohday  one  or  two  days  a  week,  all  the  year  round,  aad 
tKey  would  have  been  no  poorer  than  they  are  now,  after  lU 
their  toil  and  economy*     Such  a  spectade  is  enough  to  mike 
the  ordinary  run  of  men  idle  or  wasteful  for  life.    It  is  enoi^ 
to  break  the  hearts  of  a  higher  sort  of  men«     And  if  it  mfas 
a  sage  or  a  hero  of  a  noble  fellow  here  and  there,  his  wisdkn 
and  courage  will  always  be  more  or  less  dashed  by  the  past 
carelessness  in  himself,  or  the  wrong  in  somebody  else. 

How  do  the  Co-operators  appear  in  comparison  with  these 
precarious  or  delusive  investments  c£  the  savings  of  worldog 
men  ?  What  can  thdr  enemies  say  aeainst  the  stability  i 
their  fortunes  ?  As  storeke^ers  they  nave  the  shopkeepiaf^ 
class  against  them,  as  we  have  seen.  As  accumulators  w 
capital  they  have  the  benefit  clubs,  for  the  most  part,  6r 
enemies.     What  can  these  enemies  say? 

They  point  to  quarrels  of  factions,  as  in  the  case  of  tbe 
Leeds  Flour-mill,  and  the  factories  at  Padiham  and  Pen- 
dleton ;  and  to  the  de&lcations  of  officials,  as  disclosed  oooa- 
sionally  in  County  Courts ;  and  to  the  rage  for  apeculalion 
which  appears  in  some  cases  where  manufacture  has  been  at- 
tempted. These  things  are  true  as  events ;  but  it  is  replied, 
and  we  think  justly,  that  in  every  case,  the  mischief  has  been 
owing  to  a  departure  from  the  Co-opemtive  principle,  or  to 
gross  carelessness  in  appointing  unworthy  agents.  Mere  joint- 
stock  associations  and  societies  which  trade  upon  credit  have 
no  right  to  expect  the  advantages  of  piure  co-operation,  anv 
more  than  those  which  keep  their  boc^  badly,  or  show  whim 
or  favouritism  in  their  official  appointments,  or  change  anr 
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f«Bd«meiit«l  ^ondttiea  of  tkeir  aimted  action.     Lake  aU  in- 
exjMiieiioed  laraderss  tiba  nevtoes  in  Cooperative  Societies  «re 
apt  to  everrate  the  value  ef  their  stock,  and  undernite  the 
liabiliitiea  from  aocadakt^  and  fall  into  nnetakes  in  one  departs 
tteat  or  anoliier  of  tiieir  bookB ;  but  such  misfortiuieB  happen 
hut  once  in  the  same  place.     The  members  leaiii  to  teke  stock, 
and  appcHttt  bocddkeepos  who  underBtand  thenr  business ;  and 
all  die  while  the  great  capital  of  the  sect  continues  to  grow ; 
and  evay  member  owns  his  portion  of  it  as  absolutely  and 
freelfr  as  if  he  had  it  in  BCvereigiiB  locked  up  at  home.     He 
began  by  takk^  sot  leas  than  «  prescribed  nmnber  of  shares 
(at  K<echdale,  five),  paying  f(»r  them  by  weekly  subscriptacii  or 
otherwise,  as  may  suit  hint.     He  receives  5  per  oent.  interest 
on  the  amount  he  has  invested.    If  empkyved  in  the  Society,  he 
receives  the  wages  paid  in  the  district.    Soitf,  he  has  ordinary 
wi^es,  and  inteitest  on  his  investment  in  shares.   Then  comes  in 
the  special  advantage,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  of  his  membership. 
The  proceeds  of  the  sales  kuive  a  large  prc^t  after  all  expenses 
are  paid,  becanse  those  expenses  do  not  include  the  costly 
system  of  middlemsoa  agoicy  and  the  nsks  of  credit.     There 
have  never  bean  any  defc^:  and  9&^  interest,  rent,  wages  and 
r^Mors  are  provided  for,  the  remainder  ni  the  profit  is  for  the 
proprietors ;  that  is,  for  all  the  members.     One  part  is  dis- 
tributed in  profKirlion  to  the  shares,  and  another  in  proportion 
to  the  wages.    Thus  everybody  ^ains  money  while  the  concern 
prospers;  and  where  the  concern  is  a  Store,  it  cannot  but  prosper 
under  good  mRnagoment.    While  the  quality  of  the  commo- 
dities remains   good,  there  is  absolutely  no   risk  whatever; 
and  as  it  is  a  necessity  that  the  common  property  should  be 
of  good  quality,  for  the  oommon  c<Avenieace,  the  plan  may 
be  said  to  preclude  all  risks  whatever.     This  is  on  the  sup- 
position common  to  all  estimates  of  business  afiyrs— that  the 
management  is  intelligent,  and  the  official  a^ncy  honest. 
Thus  we  see,  amidst  the  wreck  of  unsound  schemes  c^  assu- 
rance, and  the  eostiy  conditions  of  tiiose  which  may  be  con- 
sidered safe,  a  mass  of  capital  now  exceeding  a  million,  solidly 
and  safely  accumulated  and  owned  by  200,000  working  men 
and  women.     They  can  leave  their  share  to  grow  where  it  is ; 
they  can  spend  the  income ;  they  can  dmosit  it  in  the  Post- 
Office  Savings'  Bank ;  they  can  buy  a  Government  annuity 
under  the  new  Act ;  or  they  can  still,  if  they  please,  become 
members  of  any  benefit  club  outside  their  pale.     The  money 
is  their  own,  to  do  what  they  like  with.     The  difference  be- 
tween them,  as  co-operators  and  members  of  ordinary  benefit 
dubS)  is  that  they  are  simply  laying  by  their  own  money,  and 
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not  purchasing  a  future  amount  or  allowance  bj  a  present  sub- 
scription. It  is  a  memorable  fact  in  the  history  of  the  moye- 
ment  that  its  first  success  was  mainly  owing  to  the  failure  of 
the  Savings'  Bank  at  Bochdale^  the  secretary  of  which  bad 
helped  himself  to  70^000/.,  nearly  all  deposited  by  working 
men  and  women. 

lY.  The  modes  of  assurance  connected  with  Trades'  UnicDB 
are  identical  with,  or  closely  resembling,  the  Benefit  Clubs 
just  spoken  of;  and  if  the  Co-operators  have  the  advantage  of 
these,  how  much  more  happy  are  they  to  escape  the  grant  evil 
of  Trades'  Union  clubbing, — the  tyranny  exercised  by  members 
of  their  own  class  I  We  have  formerly  exposed  this  tyranny  as 
a  social  .anomaly  almost  incredible  in  England,  and  as  a  cala* 
mity  well-nigh  intolerable  to  capitalists  and  labourers  alike. 
We  shall  now,  therefore,  only  show,  in  a  few  words,  the  present 
aspect  of  the  alternative  case  of  the  Co-operators  and  the 
ordinary  workmen ;  and  we  shall  speak  of  only  one  of  the 
many  strikes  now  existing  in  England* 

In  a  district  of  Stafibrashire,  *  West  of  Dudley,'  some  time 
since,  there  were  fiftynsix  furnaces  in  blast;  .and  these  em- 
ployed not  only  their  own  proper  workmen,  but  the  colliers  in 
the  neighbouring  pits.  It  was  this  coal  which  long  ago 
brought  the  iron  manufacturers  into  the  Midland  counties, 
from  the  Fumess  peninsula  and  the  Cumberland  mineral  dis- 
trict.  When  the  forests  were  exhausted  there,  and  coal  was 
found  elsewhere,  the  iron  manufacture  left  the  north-western 
counties,  and  settled  down  beside  the  coal.  It  is  now  going 
back  again — ^has  in  great  measure  gone  back  again — ^from  the 
district  ^  West  of  Dudley,'  and  the  cause  is  the  strike  of  the 
colliers,  which  has  desolated  the  place  like  a  famine.  The 
colliers  earned,  in  the  first  half  of  last  year,  Ss,  6d.  a  day ;  the 
'  day '  signifying  an  amount  of  work  so  moderate  that  it  was 
conunon  to  earn  a  day  and  a  half's  or  two  days'  wages  in  ten 
or  twelve  hours'  work.  In  answer  to  the  men's  demands,  the 
wages  were  raised  sixpence  a  day  three  several  times ;  so  that 
the  most  moderate  workers  earned  30«.,  and  the  more  indus- 
trious 3Z.  a  week.  Meantime,  the  cost  of  making  iron  has 
increased  in  every  particular ;  and  the  coal  owners  found 
themselves  compelled  in  the  sununer  to  reduce  wages.  The 
proposed  reduction  was  only  sixpence  a  day,  one  sixpence  out 
of  the  three  added  last  year ;  but  the  men  have  struck  for  it, 
and  their  obstinacy  is  ruining  the  district.  The  colliers  at 
Whitehaven  and  Ulverston  are  working  recently-discovered 
coal  there,  for  3«.  6d.  a  day  ;  and,  of  course,  the  iron  manufac- 
ture is  going  back  to  its  old  seat.     In  the  middle  of  the 
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simimer,  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  tlie  fiftynsix  furnaces  in  that 
Staffordshire  district  remained  in  blast.  The  rest  were  cold ; 
and  thousands  of  destitute  creatures  were  hungry.  Five 
thousand  colliers  are  out  on  strike  as  these  sheets  are  passing 
through  the  press.  The  most  painful  feature  of  such  scenes 
always  is  the  tyranny  with  which  the  strike  is  conducted  on 
either  hand,  by  ignorant  and  selfish  men  who  constitute 
themselves  leaders  of  the  workmen.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
ruin  the  employers  by  driving  away  their  trade ;  and  on  the 
other,  they  ruin  their  own  comrades  by  not  permitting 
them  to  work  for  wages  which  would  content  them.  Here 
Co-operation  comes  in  to  the  rescue  of  both  the  suffering 

Earties.  A  few  years'  experience  of  the  management  of  large 
usiness  concerns  have  strikingly  improved  the  sense  and 
temper  and  manners  of  men,  who  set  out  in  their  co-operative 
career  in  a  very  boastful  way,  and  with  the  most  unreasonable 
claims  and  expectations.  These  men  have  not  only  learned  in 
their  own  persons,  but  have  taught  others  by  their  conversion, 
what  profits  are,  and  what  therefore  wages  must  be.  They 
perceive,  and  through  them  others  perceive,  how  little  the  rate 
of  wages  anywhere,  at  any  time,  depends  on  any  man's  will ; 
and  their  whole  conception  of '  a  capitalist '  undergoes  a  change. 
There  is  great  virtue  in  their  having  become  capitalists  them- 
selves; but  it  is  not  so  much  this  as  the  insight  into  the 
rationale  of  business,  given  by  the  actual  charge  of  extensive 
affairs,  which  strips  an  ignorant  man  of  his  conceit  and  self-will, 
and  desire  to  tyrannise,  and  renders  him  willing  to  let  his 
comrades  manage  their  own  affairs,  because  he  is  more  con- 
scious of  difficulties  and  responsibilities.  In  a  co-operative 
establishment,  where  the  profits  belong  to  everybody,  there 
can  be  no  struggle  on  behalf  of  wages  at  the  expense  of 
profits :  there  can  be  no  despotic  determination  of  the  rate  of 
wages  by  a  man  or  a  clique :  there  can  be  no  intimidation  of 
the  workers,  nor  compulsion  put  upon  them  to  starve.  There 
is  no  opposition  of  interest,  or  room  for  imagining  such  an 
opposition,  between  the  capitalist  and  the  workman ;  and,  so 
far  as  the  sect  has  spread,  diere  is  an  end  of  the  whole  crop  of 
mischiefs  which  grow  out  of  that  ^  root  of  bitterness.'  However 
the  discussion  may  end  as  to  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  manu- 
facture as  a  field  for  co-operative  action,  the  working  men  of 
England  can  hardly  fall  back  again  into  their  misconceptions 
of  the  position  and  powers  of  Uxe  capitaUsts  as  against  their 
labourers.  If  there  are  now  200,000  members  of  Co-oi^erative 
Societies,  uniting  in  themselves  the  functions  of  capitalists  and 
workers,  there  must  be,  before  their  boundary  lines  are  laid 
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down,  such  a  knowledge  of  them,  and  their  ways  and  pcifikgeBy 
all  over  the  country,  as  must  affect  the  class  views  and  habiti 
of  every  industrial  body  strong  enough  to  make  teims  about 
wages  at  all. 

y.  How  is  it  about  Land?  is  the  next  question:  and  it 
came  up  very  oonspicuously  when  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  &ig]^ 
were  publicly  charged  with  revolutionary  agrarian  sentimentB 
and  designs.  A  great  deal  was  said  at  tiiat  time  about  large 
and  sma&  holdings,  and  the  rdaticm  of  the  peasantry  to  the 
soil:  and  one  of  the  questions  often  asked  was — ^  What  are  the 
^  Co-operators  doing  about  land?*  Many  of  us,  of  all  sorts  of 
opinions,  knew  Robert  Dale  Owen ;  and  we  might  remember 
that  there  was  nothing  he  was  more  emphatic  about,  than  tke 
mistake  which  lay  at  die  root  of  his  New  Lanaric  experiment 
The  basis  of  the  experiment  should  have  been  land^  he  said, 
and  not  manufacture.  After  all  these  years,  then,  and  while 
the  Co-operative  theory  and  practice  has  been  spreadingy  what 
are  the  members  doing  about  land? 

Up  to  a  very  recent  time  they  could  do  nothixig,  £enoed  out 
from  the  land  as  they  were  by  le^  prohibition.  &e  Friendly 
Societies  Act  had  a  clause  which  forbade  the  holding,  by 
either  occupation  or  possession,  of  more  than  one  acre  of  land. 
Another  forbade  the  occupation  or  possession  of  either  land  or 
buildings,  except  as  the  seat  of  ^e  actual  business  of  the 
Society.     These  restrictions  were  removed  only  two   yean 

o ;  so  that  the  great  experiment  of  all  remains  to  be  made. 

he  Co-operators  are  now  as  free  as  anybody  else  to  deal  with 
land  and  houses ;  and  we  shall  soon  see,  no  doubt,  what  tiiey 
can  do.  While  they  were  waiting  for  a  change  in  the  law, 
they  became  acquainted  with  a  story  which  delighted  them 
exceedingly.  The  co-operative  experiment  had  long  ago  been 
tried  on  land  by  a  gentleman,  for  reasons  of  his  own;  and 
after  thirty  years,  the  success  was  complete.  Mr.  Gurdon, 
of  Assington  Hall,  Suffolk,  offered  a  small  £eurm  to  twenty 
labourers,  to  see  what  they  could  make  of  it.  This  appears  to 
have  been  in  1832,  when  rural  labourers  were,  on  an  average, 
very  inferior  to  what  they  are  now.  Mr.  Gurdon  kept  w 
control,  in  regard  to  the  method  of  tillage,  and  lent  them  tke 
necessary  capital,  without  interest.  Beyond  this,  they  were 
left  entirely  to  themselves.  The  capital  was  repaid  in  ten 
years;  and  all  went  so  well  that  Mr.  Goirdon  enlai^^ed  tke 
experiment,  by  letting  a  farm  of  150  acres  to  thirty  other  men, 
on  the  same  terms.  Two  years  ago,  they  had  nearly  repaid 
the  loan  of  capital.  All  the  fifty  families  were  thriving,  in  a 
neighbourhood  where  other  labour^s  were  miserably  fed  and 
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dothed,  and  a  burden  to  the  parish.    The  local  gratitude  to  Mr 
Gurdon  for  having  retieved  the  rates  so  largdy  was  very  fer 
vent ;  and  what  must  have  been  that  of  the  fifty  families  !  They 
all  had  bacon  when  their  neighbours  were  eating  dry  bread. 
They  had  comforts  about  them  which  they  had  never  imagined 
they  could  possess.      They  were  all  respectable  in  conduct, 
knowing  this  to  be  tlie  condition  of  their  continuance  in  the 
partnership ;  and,  more  than  this,  they  had  become  so  intelli- 
gent and  eneigetic,  as  well  as  happy,  that  they  were  not  like 
the  same  men.    Mr.  Gurdon  himself  has  publicly  recommended 
country  gentlemen  all  over  the  kingdom  to  deal  with  their 
surplus  agricultural  labourers  in  this  mode ;  and,  by  way  of  en 
Gouragement,  he  declares  that,  of  all  his  land,  these  two  estates 
are  the  best  farmed. 

Such  a  success  as  this  is  enough  to  start  a  good  many  co- 
operative schemes ;  and  already  we  hear  of  the  attempt  being 
made  in  various  directions,  without  waiting  for  the  farther 
facilities  in  the  acquisition  of  land  which  we  are  all  looking 
for.     Before  the  repeal  of  the  restrictions  referred  to  above,  or 
before  the  repeal  could  work  in  England,  a  scheme  was  formed 
for  co-operative  land-holding  in  the  colonies;  and  we  should 
be  glad  to  know  what  success  has  been  obtained.     When  the 
Lancashire  hunger  was  beginning,  the  people  heard  with  bitter 
feelings  that  in  Australia,  three  thousand  bullocks  had  been 
boiled  down  for  glue.     The  men  looked  in  the  faces  of  the 
poor  children  about  their  knees,  and  wondered  whether  there 
was  no  way  of  getting  them  to  lands  where  biillocks  were  so 
cheap.     People  were  thinking  the  same  thing  in  the  colonies ; 
and  urgent  invitations  arrived  from  Brisbane,  addressed  to 
Co-operators  especially.     Land  was  cheap  in  Queensland ;  all 
the   conditions   of  cultivation  were  favourable;   and,  if  the 
settlers  would  grow  cotton,  they  might  become  rich  very  fiust. 
There  could  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  capital  needed  to  set 
forward  a  co-operative  colony  of  a  thousand  persons  might  be 
obtained,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  thoroughly  intelligent  and 
experienced  leaders  could  be  found  ready  to  go  out;  and  there 
was  really  no  room  for  question  of  the  success  of  tiie  enterprise, 
if  it  was  properly  begun  and  persevered  in.    But  there  was  one 
doubt  which  certainly  damped  the  enthusiasm  of  some  who 
were  rejoicing  at  the  grand  opportunity  at  last  offered  to  their 
sect.     At  home  it  has  been  the  great  wonder  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  of  the  right  quaUty  had  appeared,  to  manage 
the  Rochdale  experiment  and  others  that  were  successful ;  and 
that  these  leaders  had  influence  enough  to  keep  the  members 
steady  and  united.     There  were  instances  of  failure  through 
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caprice,  selfishness,  or  mere  iterance,  enough  to  show  where 
the  danger  must  inevitably  lie ;  and  the  leaders  themselves 
always  said  that  many  of  their  members  were  kept  in  the 
Society,  in  spite  of  the  restlessness,  unreasonableness,  and 
suspiciousness  of  ignorance,  merely  by  the  consciousness  of 
what  they  must  lose  by  change.     If  it  requires  in  England  the 

Eressure  of  a  general  narrowness  of  circumstances  outside  to 
eep  the  prosperous  co-operatives  together  and  at  all  faithfiil 
to  meir  principle,  could  it  be  expected  that  the  emigrating 
body  would  remain  compact  and  constant  till  its  obligations 
were  discharged,  while  beset  with  temptations  to  make  great 
gains  individually  by  desertion  ?  How  many  of  the  supposed 
thousand  persons  would  abide  by  their  comrades,  working  oat 
their  common  debt  till  the  last  shilling  was  paid,  while  hearing 
every  day  of  the  fortunes  they  might  make,  if  they  would  go 
here  or  there,  and  try  this  or  that?  This  doubt  is  quite 
enough  to  account  for  any  apparent  neglect  of  such  an  oppor- 
tunity, if  indeed  the  Queensland  Co-operative  Colony  should 
be  heaod  of  no  more. 

As  for  farming  at  home,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  of  its 
eminent  success  under  good  management,  wherever  the  produce 
is  for  co-operative  consumption.  If  it  is  intended  to  compete 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  markets  where  the  dealings  are 
based  on  credit,  the  associations  would  be  better  called  joint- 
stock  companies ;  and  they  would  no  longer  simply  stand  or 
fall  by  the  theorv  of  their  sect  At  present,  the  suggestions 
offered  take  the  torm,  for  the  most  part,  of  recommendations  to 
follow  the  course  of  Mr.  Gurdon's  experiment;  or  perhaps 
dividing  the  farm,  when  obtained,  into  portions  of  a  few  acres 
to  be  held  separately,  instead  of  a  partnership  of  all  the  men 
on  the  estate,  the  rents  constituting  the  fund  out  of  which  the 
purchase-monev  is  to  be  repaid,  and  the  means  of  cultivation 
provided.  It  looks  as  if  the  method  of  the  storekeeping*and 
manufacturing  departments  would  be  safer  to  begin  with ;  to 
pay  ordinary  wages  to  the  labourers,  and  interest  on  their 
shares ;  and  to  divide  the  surplus  among  the  shareholders  and 
the  workers,  after  discharging  all  current  obligations, — in  which 
>'  ould  be  included  an  instalment  of  the  borrowed  capital  In 
the  present  state  of  affairs  in  England,  when  the  prices  of 
meat,  wool,  and  dairy  produce  are  steadily  rising  and  likely  to 
rise,  we  shall  probably  have  the  opportunity  of  witnessing 
some  interesting  co-operative  experiments  on  the  land  basis. 

VI.  In  regard  to  Houses  a  good  deal  has  been  done :  and 
here  again  we- encounter  a  strong  interest  of  the  present  time. 
While  Mr.  Peabody's  money  and  Alderman  Waterlow's  and 
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Miss  Coutts's,  is  being  applied  to  relieve  the  bad  supply 
of  dw^llings  for  the  working  classes,  and  while  we  praise  the 
late  Duke  of  Bedford  for  his  zeal  in  the  erection  of 
labourers'  dwellings,  and  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  for 
having  improved  above  a  thousand  cottages  since  1847,  we 
cannot  but  be  interested  in  observing  what  the  Co-operators 
are  doing  towards  housing  themselves,  and  perhaps  others 
who  will  pay  cash  for  the  commodity.  The  Bochdale  Land 
and  Building  Company  is  at  work  on  eleven  new  houses, 
which  when  complete  will  raise  their  number  to  thirty-six. 
In  Edinburgh,  a  Co-operative  Society  of  Masons  have  long 
been  in  possession  of  a  handsome  house-property  of  their  own 
creation.  They  have  erected  ^  rows  of  houses ' ;  and  most  of 
them  live  in  dwellings  of  their  own.  At  Prestwich  in  Lan- 
cashire, the  members  desire  to  live  in  houses  of  their  own; 
they  have  spare  capital ;  they  have  done  a  creditable  piece  of 
building-work  in  the  store  they  have  erected ;  and  they  have 
resolved  to  extend  the  experiment  by  building  three  cottages 
on  the  spare  land  adjoining  the  store.  They  will  not  mix  up 
the  new  object  with  their  store  proceedings,  except  when  new 
buildings  are  wanted  for  the  due  discharge  of  that  business ; 
but  they  will,  as  at  present  appears,  form  a  company  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  l3ie  members  to  obtain  houses  of  their  own 
to  live  in.  No  part  of  the  Co-operative  programme  would  be 
more  attractive  to  the  public,  or  more  encouraging  to  the 
working  classes,  than  this,  if  a  large  and  indisputable  success 
should  be  the  result. 

In  natural  connexion  with  this  we  find  lodging  and  boarding 
houses  discussed.  This  was  one  of  the  topics  at  the  meeting 
of  the  National  League  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Working  Classes,  held  in  London  a  few  weeks  since  with  the 
Marquis  Townshend  in  the  chair.  Whatever  may  become  of 
the  lodging  movement,  the  boarding  scheme  is  so  thoroughly ' 
suitable  to  the  co-operative  theory,  that  there  can  be  httle 
doubt  of  its  extensive  adoption.  Among  the  prominent  objects 
of  social  interest  just  now,  are  the  cheap  dimng-halls  in  Glas- 
gow (which  deserves  the  first  place  on  the  list),  Edinburgh, 
Manchester,  London,  and,  we  hope,  other  places.  Lord 
Brougham  has  publicly  extolled  the  soup,  sold  at  a  penny  the 
plate ;  and  many  very  competent  judges  report  well  of  the 
dinners  they  have  got  for  sums  ranging  from  twopence  to 
fourpence-halfpenny.  The  truth  has  for  some  time  been  made 
clear,  that  by  providing  food  of  the  best  quality  in  small  variety 
and  large  quantity,  the  cost  may  be  brought  very  low :  and  here 
is  the  principle  and  practice  of  economical  sustenance  offered  to 
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the  C50-operators  ready  for  use.    If  they  remember  the  time  when 
they  and  their  children  hardly  knew  the  taste  of  meat,  and  rarely 
had  enough  at  dinner,  and  supposed  the  relish  of  agreeable  food 
to  be  a  luxury  of  the  cich,  they  may  feel  that  times  have  indeed 
changed  for  them.     It  is  a  great  event  when  the  wife  brings 
home,  on  Saturday  nights,  flour,  meal,  and  butter  that  are 
sweet,  meat  that  is  prime,  and  groceries  that  are  unadulterated; 
and  all  for  less  than  she  has  paid  before ;  but  it  is  more  strik- 
ing still  to  take  the  next  step — to  pay  at  a  lower  rate  still  for  ike 
choicest  food,  cooked  in  the  best  manner,  and  served  in  thorough 
comfort.     Not  only  the  co-operators  imderfftand  how  this  is 
done ;  but  the  rest  of  the  world  has  been  taught  by  Mr.  Corbett 
of  Glasgow  (the  originator  of  the  movement).  Miss  Catherine 
Sinclair  at   Edinburgh  (now  gone  from  among  us,  honoured 
for  a  thousand  good  works),  Mr.  Arthur  Kinnaird  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Gumey  in  London,  and  M.  Casimir  Perier  in  r^ard 
to  the  'Association   Alimentaire'  at  Grenoble,  founded  in 
1851,  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Fr6d4ric  Taulier.     There  is  no 
reason  why  an  institution  which  is  self-supporting  when  estsr 
blished  by  an  individual  capitalist  should  not  be  so  when  the 
property  of  a  company :  and  especially  if  the  provisions  are 
supplied  by  the  same  proprietors  from  another  department 
of  the  same  organisation.     The  people  who  carry  home  ex- 
cellent dinner  materials  from  the  stores  which  are  their  own 
property,  may  have  their  meals  cheaper  still  (and  probably 
better  prepared),  by  buying  them  ready  cooked  fix)m  kitchens 
which  are  also  their  own  property,  and  enjoying  them  in  well- 
warmed  and  comfortable  apartments  which  are  their  own  pro- 
perty too.     We  shall  soon  find  tliat  dining-rooms  supplying 
other  meals  also  are  a  prominent  feature  of  afl  cooperative 
societies  in  towns,  or  at  any  centre  of  industry.     Englishmen 
and  their  wives  are  not  likely  to  take  to  living  in  barracks  or 
public  boardinff-houses  on  any  inducement  of  cheapness.     No- 
thing can  be  cheap  in  English  eyes  which  involves  discomfort; 
and  to  us  English  no  disccmifort  is  so  intolerable  as  living  in 
public.     We  had  rather  be  straitened  in  every   other  way 
than  in  our  privacy ;  and  among  the  prime  necessaries  of  life 
in  our  country  is  a  home  of  one's  own.     The  co-operators, 
therefore,  are  no  more  likely  than  other  people  to  live  in  any  gre- 
garious way ;  but  to  w(H*king  men  and  women  it  may  be  so  im- 
portant to  have  dining-places  at  command  on  busy  weekdays, 
that  we  doubt  not  that  this  part  of  eo-operative  economy  will 
be  eagerly  supported  by  households  who  would  be  most  jealous 
of  the  privacy  of  home  when  their  day's  work  is  done. 

yil.  Thus  much  about  food^  clothing,  and  habitation.  How 
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about  the  editcation  of  the  young  and  the  adultSj  and  the  intel* 
lectual  wants  of  the  individual  ?  We  are  not  referring,  more 
or  less,  to  matters  above  and  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Co-opera- 
tire  theory.  Co-operative  theory  in  practice  may  have,  and 
certainly  has,  mond  results  of  great  importance ;  but  it  is  in 
itself  an  eoonomy ;  it  relates  to  the  production  and  distribution 
of  wealth  (in  the  sense  of  Adam  Smith),  and  we  have  only  to 
treat  of  it  in  that  relation.  It  is  fair  to  speak  of  its  bearings 
on  intelligence  and  morals,  as  these  are  closely  implicated  with 
every  econcnnical  theory ;  but  we  have  nothing  to  say  here  in 
regard  to  the  highest  interests  of  all,  any  more  than  the  societies 
themselves  have,  including  as  €hey  do  members  of  all  religious 
denominations,  and  all  schools  of  speculation  yet  known  to 
them.  What,  then,  have  these  societies  done  as  yet  for  the 
intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  their  members  ? 

The  Rochdale  Association  took  the  lead  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters.  The  top  floor  of  their  warehouse  was  reserved  for  a 
reading-room  and  library,  as  soon  as  the  means  would  admits 
In  due  time,  there  were  not  only  newspapers  and  books,  but 
globes,  and  some  philosophical  apparatus.  The  library  was 
*  well  chosen,  and  not  inconsiderable,  when  Mr.  Plummer  gave 
his  account  of  it  three  years  since ;  and  it  appears,  by  a 
Keport  now  before  us,  that  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
quarter   ending  last  March,  under  the  head   ^Library   and 

*  news-room,'  was  141 Z.  2&  Id.  We  fi^nd  the  members  voting 
25L  to  the  memorial  to  the  late  Alderman  Livesev*  and 
20L  to  sustain  ^  The  Co-operator,'  whidi  was  announced  to 
have  a  circulation  of  12,000  monthly.  They,  who  discoun- 
tenance the  sale  of  bear,  have  very  properly  erected  a  drink- 
ing^fountain  on  their  premises,  and  ^tiej  support  a  Turkish 
bath ;  their  charities  are  liberal,  and  the  cotton  famine  must 
have  absorbed  much  of  wliat  remained  at  their  disposal  Yet, 
knowledge  is  so  indispenBable  to  their  permanent  success,  that 
a  system  of  schools  seems  likely,  now  that  the  law  all6wB  it,  to 
be  one  of  the  first  enterpriaee  of  any  branjdi  which  finds  itself 
prosperous.  It  is  encouraging,  in  glaadng  over  the  brief 
reports  in  the  *  Co-operator,'  whidi  pubtishes  monthly  the  state 
of  the  scattered  societies,  to  see,  again  and  again,  that  ^  education 
'  is  not  overlooked.'  In  one  paragraph  (June  l^^^)  ^^  read,  in 
renrd  to  the  subscription  to  the  publication  itsdbf,  '  Some  say 
'  tibey  cannot  read,  for  whom  I  am  very  sorry ;  but  to  such  I  will 

*  promise  to  read  the  whole  paper  once  every  month,  if  they 
'  will  but  subscribe  their  penny  towards  extending  tiie  circu- 
'  lation.  I  think  no  working  man  ought  to  be  without  it'  So 
writes  one  zealpos  member;  and  all  the  sensible  and  well- 
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qualified  leaders  of  the  moyement  feel  very  deeply  the  need  of 
a  cultivated  intelligence  for  their  success.  Their  trials  hitherto 
have  been  attributable,  chiefly  if  not  wholly,  to  the  i&:norance 
of  some  of  the  members.  Sbme  haye  expiated  resuL  which 
were  impossible,  and  haye,  in  the  true  temper  of  ignorance, 
suspected  everybody  of  cheating  them.  Some  have  carried 
their  old  notions  of  the  enormity  of  profits  into  their  new 
business,  and  have  drawn  off  in  disgust  when  they  found  that 
profits  have  a  pronortion  and  a  limit,  to  which  all  men  must 
submits  Such  unnt  members  are  sure  to  drop  away ;  but  it  is 
much  better,  the  managers  think,  that  none  should  be  so  igno- 
rant, and  that  all  risk  of  unqualified  men  being  found  in  office 
should  be  avoided.  In  the  library  catalogue  at  Kochdale,  there 
is  evidence  that  this  view  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
selectors  of  the  books ;  and  again,  the  character  of  the  books 
testifies  to  the  high  intelligence  of  the  men  who  diligently  read 
them.  While,  however,  there  really  are  members  who  cannot 
read  their  own  *  Record  of  Co-operative  Progress,'  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  do  in  the  department  of  education. 

Two  anecdotes  appear  in  recent  Beports,  which  show  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  the  members.  At  the  June  quarterly 
meeting  at  Rochdale,  a  member  moved  that  all  the  reading- 
rooms  should  be  closed  on  Sundays.  The  proposal  was  sup- 
posed to  be  hardly  serious ;  but  when  it  was  found  to  be  so, 
the  vote  against  it  was  almost  unanimous.  To  deprive  them 
of  the  best,  and  almost  the  only  leisure  they  had  for  reading, 
looked  like  keeping  knowledge  from  them,  they  thought;  and 
if  gentlemen  kept  their  news-rooms  and  club  libraries  open  on 
Sundays,  much  more  might  the  working  men.  At  Worcester, 
there  was  a  working  men's  club  imder  patronage.  It  failed, 
and  the  patronage  was  declared  to  be  the  cause.  The  co- 
operators  immediately  opened  a  reading-room,  to  be  managed 
by  themselves — a  committee  of  working  men — ^and  it  seems  to 
be  going' on  with  great  spirit. 

YIII.  Their  determination  to  obtain  the  sufirage  is  a  spring 
of  action  and  a  bond  of  union  of  these  people.  This  is  a 
matter  of  course ;  but  it  is  not,  therefore,  the  less  interesting 
and  instructive  a  study  to  Government,  and  to  everybody 
else.  It  is  plain  that  a  body  of  so  many  tens  of  thousands  of 
men,  sifled,  as  it  were,  from  the  mass  of  the  labouring  class, 
men  of  such  steadiness  and  capacity  as  to  be  becoming  capi- 
talists, day  by  day,  by  an  organisation  of  self-government, 
cannot  possibly  be  excluded  from  political  rights.  A  speech  of 
Mr.  T.  B.  Potter's,  as  chairman  of  a  meeting  of  Manchester 
and  SaUbrd  co-operators,  indicates  something  of  the  general 
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feeling  of  observers.     Addressing  a  tea-party  of  two  thousand 
persons^  he  said :  — 

*  Social  elevation  and  educational  advancement  must  result  from 
this  movement.  The  people  were  no  longer  without  hope  for  the 
future.  They  aspired  to  remove  that  great  obstacle  to  their  pro- 
gress—-ignorance,  and  to  raise  themselves  and  their  families  in  the 
social  scale.  At  present,  the  members  of  these  Co-operative  Socie- 
ties belong  chiefly  to  the  unenfranchised  class ;  but  they  were  being 
trained  to  self-government  and  business  and  provident  habits.  The 
constitution  of  the  societies  was  democratic;  every  male  and  female 
member  had  a  vote,  and  only  one  vote,  whatever  the  amount  of 
their  investment.  All  the  business  was  done  openly  and  straight* 
forwardly;  there  was  no  *^  secret  diplomacy,"  nor  any  need  to 
straggle  to  maintain  **  the  balance  of  power.''  It  was  impossible  to 
resist  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts ;  and  they  might  as  well  attempt 
to  roll  back  the  waves  of  the  ocean  as  to  keep  qualified  people 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  constitution.  Working  men  aspired  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  they  were  going  the  right  road  to  secure 
them.' 

It  ought  to  be  an  unmixed  satisfaction  to  Government  and  to 
every  political  party  in  the  counlxy,  that  a  fresh  participation 
in  electoral  rights  is  approached  in  this  direction.  We  ought 
all  to  rejoice  at  seeing  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  working  men 
obtaining  ^  a  stake  in  the  country,'  as  our  fathers  used  to  say ; 
and  yet  more,  training  themselves  in  the  administration  of 
affairs,  and  becoming  experimentally  aware  of  the  arduousness 
of  the  task  of  governing  communities.  It  is  among  the  co- 
operators  that  Government  may  now  look  for  men  who  can 
sympathise  in  the  troubles  and  difficulties  and  toils  of  admi- 
nistration ;  and  they  at  least  will  never  again  come  under  the 
imputation  of  undervaluing  the  inteUectual  requisites  of  rule, 
or  the  breadth  of  scope  of  public  measures.  If  we  have  appre- 
hended embarrassment  and  disturbance  from  men  too  suspicious 
to  be  stable,  too  ignorant  to  be  fair-minded,  and  too  narrow  to 
comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of  governing,  we  may 
look  and  see  how  these  are  the  very  men  who  cannot  remain 
in  a  society  of  co^jperators.  They  drop  out,  and  leave  behind 
a  set  of  men  whose  intelligence  and  character  are  attested  by 
tbeir  very  existence  as  an  association;  and  it  would  be  a 
national  ^grace  if  such  a  body  of  the  Queen's  subjects  were 
excluded  from  the  full  rights  of  citizenship.  K  it  is  pointed  out 
that  such  men  are  sure  to  reinforce  the  class  of  Ten  Pound 
householders,  and  can,  therefore,  conmiand  the  sufirage  when* 
ever  they  please,  this  is  to  a  certain  extent  true ;  but  it  is  not 
enough.  No  doubt,  a  considerable  number  of  the  members 
will  be,  or  might  be,  living  in  10/.  houses  before  long;  but 
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many  may  not,  owing  to  large  families  or  other  causes :  and 
many  are  single  men.  These  should  have,  and  no  doobt  inill 
have,  a  free  admittance  to  the  suffrage,  according  to  the  open 
pledges  o£  some  members  of  the  present  Grovemment,  and  die 
spirit  of  the  public  speeches  of  others.  If,  in  the  avowed 
view  of  Ministers,  the  enlightened  patience  of  the  sufferen 
under  the  cotton  famine  has  proved  tiiem  to  be  fit  for  Ihe 
electoral  trust,  stfll  more  must  the  original  genius,  the  steady 
march,  and  the  prosperous  discretion  of  the  Co-operative  enter- 
prise point  out  its  members  as  eminently  fitted  to  form  a 
judgment  on  those  public  affairs,  and  on  the  administration  of  a 
national  policy  and  economy  which  they  have  themselves  long 
been  handling  on  a  smaller  scale.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  indicated 
in  his  speech  of  the  1 1th  of  May,  it  is  an  infinite  blessing  when 
fresh  applicants  for  the  suffrage  offer  themselves  on  the  ground 
of  their  proved  fitness,  rather  than  make  a  rush  at  their  object 
with  violence  and  clamour,  loading  the  tables  of  Parliament 
with  demands  in  the  form  of  petitions,  and  shaking  the  nerves 
of  Ministers  by  besieging  crowds.  After  obtaining  so  much 
recognition  as  this  from  statesmen,  and  very  much  more  from 
political  philosophers,  and  social  reformers  and  economists,  flo 
that  there  is  scarcely  an  eminent  public  man  among  us  who  has 
not  spoken  or  written  of  the  co-operators  with  respect  and 
admiration,  this  new  order  of  working  men  cannot  but  be  on 
the  point  of  entering  the  constituency  of  the  country, 

Tliey  will  deserve  a  different  kind  of  honour  from  that,  and 
&  peculiar  gratitude,  if  they  practically  show  us  a  way  out  of 
what  seemed,  not  very  long  ago,  a  hopeless  difficulty.  The 
increase  of  large  properties,  and  the  widening  and  deepening 
separation  of  the  wealthy  and  the  poor  classes,  the  ci^italist 
and  the  labouring  orders,  have  been  at  least  as  alarming  to 
thoughtful  persons  during  tlie  last  twenty  tranquil  years  as  the 
riots  of  Luddites,  and  ri(^*-bumers,  and  ChartistB  ever  were  to 
the  most  superficial  and  ignorant  of  former  generatioiis  of 
English  gentry.  How  to  counteract  this  tesndency  of  anti^nisin 
— in  short,  how  to  deal  with  the  great  and  menacing  Labour 
Question — has  been  the  problem  of  late  years  which  we  have 
felt  to  be  as  difficult  as  any  solved  by  statesmen  or  citizens  of 
any  age.  As  far  as  they  go,  the  co-operators  have  met  llie  dif- 
ficulty. They  have  shown  that  there  is  a  natural  affinity,  aad 
not  antagonism,  between  capital  and  labour;  and  they  are 
actually  creating  small  properties,  and  introdudng  a  new  dass 
of  independent  small  proprietors  into  80<»ety,  day  by  day* 
They  even  see  their  way  to  starving  out  the  Poor  Law  s^^ateoL 
As  far  as  their  s|>ecial  population  is  concerned,  the  Poor  Law 
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is  a  dead  letter,  for  there  can  be  no  paupers  in  their  body.  It 
is  probably  true  that  this  will  turn  out  to  be  a  parallel  case  to 
that  of  the  Quaker  sect,  which  declares  that  it  contains  neither 
paupers  nor  criminals — a  thing  true,  perhaps,  in  a  literal  sense, 
but  only  by  a  sort  of  quibble ;  the  fact  being  that  Quakers 
exclude  from  their  society  all  open  offenders  against  the  law, 
and  the  sort  of  helpless  poor  people  who  cannot  be  kept  out  of 
pauperism.  It  is  probable  that  co-operators  may  never  have 
any  concern  whatever  with  the  Poor  Law,  but  to  pay  their 
rates,  because  the  members  of  their  fraternity  must  all  have 
more  or  less  property  ;  and  their  system  will,  no  doubt,  relieve 
the  Poor  Law  of  some  of  its  work,  by  keeping  steady,  and 
maldng  prosperous,  manv  men  and  women  who,  for  want  of 
such  encouragement  and  support,  would  have  sunk  into  bad 
habits,  poverty,  and  despair.  Of  the  200,000  co-operators  of 
to-day,  some  would  have,  doubtless,  spent  in  beer  and  tobacco, 
or  would  have  simply  firittered  away,  a  good  deal  of  the 
1,000,000/.  now  realised ;  and  every  day,  the  example  of  pros- 
perous sobriety  and  prudence  must  be  operating  upon  the 
minds  of  spectators,  and  withdrawing  them  from  the  vortex  of 
pauperism.  This  is  a  great  influence,  so  beneficent  as  to  claim 
the  grateful  recognition  of  society,  and  so  noble  as  to  animate 
the  coldest  member  of  the  brotherhood  with  patriotism  as  well 
as  pride ;  but  it  would  be  as  irrational  to  expect  to  extinguish 
pauperism  by  a  system  which  excludes  all  the  idleness,  intem- 
perance, and  recklessness  of  the  working  class,  as  it  would 
be  to  anticipate  a  universal  surrender  of  the  advantages  of 
credit  by,  and  in  order  to,  all  traders  becoming  co-operators. 
It  is  enough  to  be  grateftd  for,  that  a  considerable  body  of  men 
and  women  have  found  the  way  to  bridge  over  the  deep  and 
widening  gulf  which  has  existed  between  the  moneyed  and  the 
labouring  classes  in  our  country ;  that  they  have  proved  that 
the  best  things  of  Hfe  are  at  the  command  of  that  labouring 
class ;  that  they  have  checked  that  expenditure  of  millions 
yearly  in  drink  and  smoking  which  has  been  our  greatest  social 
discouragement;  that  they  have  shown  how  moderate  toil, 
allowing  leisure  for  intellectual  culture  and  moral  enjo)anent, 
will  sustain  the  comfort  and  independence  of  temperate  and 
prudent  households ;  and  above  all,  that  when  the  thing  is  set 
about  properly,  co-operation  may  be  as  productive  as  compe- 
tition, while  far  less  expensive  in  the  use.  As  to  the  moral 
superiority  of  the  brotherly  principle  to  that  of  rivalry,  there 
can,  we  suppose,  be  no  question.  The  common  wish  of  all 
thoughtful  and  kindly  members  of  society  must  be  that  the 
co-operators  may  fairly  try  how  far  their  principle  and  methods 
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are  applicable  in  the  three  great  departments  of  social  economj 
— production,  distribution,  and  exchange. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  spread  of  the  system  abroad, 
in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States; 
but  on  looking  into  the  matter,  it  generally  appears  that  widely 
differing  schemes  are  included  under  one  name.     It  is  as  great 
a  mistake  to  liken  the  German  or  American  subscribers  to  a 
common  fund  to  the  English  co-operators,  as  it  would  be  to 
regard  the  English  co-operation  of  our  day  as  identical  with 
the  socialism,  communism,  and  other  isms  which  have  been,  and 
still  are,  the  terror  of  continental  despots.     We  see,  by  a  cor- 
respondence in  *  The  Co-operator '  of  a  few  months  ago,  liat 
the  Germans  are  proud  and  delighted  to  publish  the  facts, 
announced  at  the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Dresden  last  year, 
that  *  the  Co-operative  Societies '  in  Germany  now  amount  to 
1,200,  with  a  capital  of  31,000,000  thalers  (rather  more  than 
5,000,000/.).     On  inquiry,  however,  it  appears  that  only  abont 
150  of  the  lyJOO  societies  are  of  the  storekeeping  kind— the 
Consumption  Unions,  as  they  are  called  abroad.     The  bulk  of 
the    associations  are   joint-stock    banks — deposit   or  savings 
banks,  in  which  the  deposits  are  productively  employed,  and 
by  which  advances  are  made  to  members ;  and  not  to  members 
only,  but  to  outsiders  who  may  accept  and  observe  the  rules  of 
the  society.     The  introduction  of  credit  here  removes  such 
institutions  from  the  line  of  comparison  with  the  pure  Englii^ 
system.     The  same  may  be  said  of  a  large  class  of  associations 
in  America,  which  are  simply  Trades  Unions,  modified  by  the 
effects  of  the  immigration  from  Europe,  which  renders  the  con- 
ditions of  the  labour-market  there  altogether  peculiar.     There 
have  no  doubt  been  experiments  in  that  country  of  every  social 
system  proposed  in  our   day  and  generation,  and   for  long 
before.     We  need  not  describe  again  the  well-known  settle- 
ments of  the  Shakers,  the  Bappites,  the  Owenites,  the  Brook 
Farm  people,  and  others.     We  all  know  the  general  result; 
viz.,  prodigious  material  prosperity  under  anything  like  good 
management,  and  a  restricted  success  or  faUure  from  moral 
mistakes,  where  there  was  not  ignorance  enough  of  political 
economy  to  account  for  it.     At  present,  in  the  convulsed  state 
of  the  republic,  amidst  an  empty  labour-market  and  floods  of 
paper  money,  there  is  no  saying  how  the  employers  and  the 
employed  may  stand,  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  to-morrow 
or  next  year.     All  that  we  can  be  sure  of  at  present  is,  that 
trades   unions,  formed  chiefly  to   conduct  strixes  under  the 
present  dearth  of  labour,  and  to  prevent  the  replenishment  by 
immigration,  each  of  its  own  market,  bear  no  T&d  resemblance 
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to  the  co-operative  associations  of  England.  The  funds  which 
are  called  co-operative  subscriptions  are  raised^  not  to  form  a 
capital,  owned  by  individuals  or  the  society  for  productive 
purposes,  but  to  sustain  opposition  to  employers'  terms.  When 
we  hear  of  a  central  society  issuing  charters  to  affiliated 
societies^  and  opposed  with  the  whole  force  of  the  employers, 
we  may  plainly  see,  and  must  fully  understand,  that  these 
American  trades  unionists  have  no  more  resemblance  to  our 
co-operators  than  the  hostility  of  the  employers  there  is  like 
the  jealousy  that  the  shopkeepers  at  Bochdale  feel  of  the 
Pioneers'  store.  When,  after  a  settlement  of  the  quarrel  in 
America,  society  there  resumes  a  natural  course,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  every  co-operative  success  achieved  in  Europe 
will  be  reproduced  there  m  a  magnified  form,  and  under  the 
most  perfect  conditions.  We  are  apt  to  suppose  that  in  that 
young  country  all  men  capable  of  combination  may  get  rich 
without  it ;  but,  if  this  ever  was  the  case,  it  has  long  ceased  to 
be  so.  The  contrast  of  wealth  and  poverty,  and  the  proportion 
of  underpaid  to  well-paid  labour,  have  for  many  years  been 
growing  oefore  the  eyes,  and  vexing  the  hearts,  of  the  truest 
republican  citizens.  Methods  of  rescue  and  retrieval  are  ne- 
cessary there  as  in  Europe ;  and  if  they  were  not,  men  would 
be  abundantly  willing  to  grow  rich  faster,  if  they  could  do  it 
by  co-operation.  We  should  be  seeing  now  what  the  principle 
can  do,  if  civil  war  was  not  desolating  the  field  of  the  experi- 
ment ;  and  if  we  do  not  witness  it  ourselves,  our  children  pro- 
bably wilL 

The  Italians,  perhaps,  of  all  the  people  of  Europe,  are  those 
from  whom  we  should  expect  a  ^ooa  illustration  of  the  system ; 
and  it  appears  that  they  are  sturing  about  it  An  organ  of 
the  brotherhood,  the  *  Journal  of  the  Italian  Co-operative  As- 
*  sociations,'  is  issued  at  Genoa,  the  first  number  having  ap- 
peared last  January.  Its  motto  is  ^  Morality,  Loyalty,  Labour : ' 
and  its  professed  object  is  to  put  the  working  man  in  the  way  of 
good  food,  clothing,  and  habitation,  and  a  good  method  of  life 
and  course  of  improvement  of  mind  and  fortunes,  by  means  of 
co-operation.  Of  the  Russians  we  know  but  little,  beyond  the 
meagre  hints  afforded  for  some  years  past  of  trade  associations, 
whicn  have  seemed  to  resemble  the  guilds  of  our  forefathers, 
rather  than  the  Co-operative  societies  of  our  own  day.  At  the 
Social  Science  Meetmg  of  last  year,  however.  Lord  Brougham 
said  that  we  are  likely  to  hear  more  from  that  quarter. 

'  The  Rossians,'  he  said,  *  are  full  of  confidence  in  the  effects  of 
emancipation.  It  is  certain  that  they  have  turned  their  attention  to 
the  Co-operative  system,  which  has,  so  beneficially  to  our  labouring 
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classes,  been  established  in  this  country.  Men  from  St»  Petersburg 
and  Moscow  have  visited  car  towns  where  Co-operative  institutions 
are  established,  that  they  might  profit  by  our  experience.  There 
has  indeed  long  existed  in  Russia  a  rude  kind  of  Co-operative  unions 
(what  is  termed  Ateles);  but  the  change  in  the  condition  of  the  pen- 
santry  has  enforced  the  expediency  of  introducing  the  complete 
system  with  all  its  improvements.' 

M.  Casimir  Perier  gives  us  news  from  France,  very  con- 
soling to  those  of  us  who  have  monmed  over  the  waste  of 
energy  and  endeavour^  of  personal  hope  and  patriotic  aspiration, 
caused  by  the  fidlnre  of  well-intended  social  schemes  in  France. 
M.  Perier  says  that  chimerical  tendencies,  to  which  his  country- 
men are  remarkably  prone,  and  by  which  they  have  bitterly 
suffered,  are  losing  ground  from  day  to  day.  There  was  always 
a  large  proportion  of  the  working  classes  who  resisted  the  in- 
toxication; and  the  others  have  now  completely  got  over  it 
They  have  seen  how  fatal  is  the  ruin  which  overtakes  unsound 
projects :  and  their  present  intention  certainly  is  to  make  very 
sure  of  what  they  are  about  before  they  embark  their  fortunes 
on  a  sea  so  full  of  whirlpools  as  that  which  has  been  too  long 
crowded  with  the  sails  of  all  the  isms.  But,  as  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  M.  Perier  to  show,  the  French  working  men  have 
no  such  fair  chance  as  the  English  of  obtaining  the  blessing  of 
a  competence  by  free  industry.  In  January  1860,  the  fim- 
peror  declared  that  before  developing  foreim  commerce  by  a 
freer  exchange  with  other  countries,  his  Government  most 
ameliorate  the  conditions  of  French  agriculture,  and  liberate 
industry  from  all  restraints  which  place  it  in  a  position  of 
inferiority.  Such  is  the  avowal  which  M.  Perier  cites  on 
behalf  of  the  industrial  class  of  his  countrymen,  while  showing 
how  the  process  of  liberation  has  been  reversed  in  act  The 
treaty  with  England,  followed  by  others,  has  brought  Frendi 
industry  into  direct  competition  with  that  of  countries  in  T^ch 
industry  is  immeasurably  more  free,  before  anything  was  done 
to  release  the  French  artisan  from  tr^unmels  such  as  the  En- 
glish have  never  kno^vn  or  have  forgotten.  Either  protected 
trade  with  fettered  industry,  or  free  trade  with  emancipated 
industry,  M.  Perier  demands.  We  English  of  course  agree 
with  hun  on  behalf  of  the  complete  freedom;  and  if  we  hold 
that  the  one-sided  liberty  is  better  than  the  old  system,  and 
can  show  that  France  has  found  it  so,  we  shall  not  the  less  feel 
vnth  him  the  intolerable  injustice  of  promising  facilities  undc 
circumstances  which  make  them  rights,  and  then  withholding 
them  at  the  critical  moment  when  they  are  the  most  indispen- 
sable. 

The  Bochdale  men  found  it  hard  not  to  be  able  to  hold  more 
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than  one  acre  of  land ;  not  to  be  able  to  hold  any  house  but  the 
premises  where  the  business  of  the  Society  was  bona  fide  trans- 
acted ;  not  to  be  able  to  invest  their  money  anywhere  but  in 
three  or  four  prescribed  ways,  puch  as  the  savings  banks  of  tiiat 
day ;  and  not  to  be  able  to  apply  their  funds  more  or  less  for 
educational  objects.  These  restraints  and  some  others  were,  as 
we  have  seen,  removed  two  years  since,  when  exemption  from 
stamp  duty  and  income  tax  was  also  granted ;  but  they  were 
felt  as  very  galling  while  they  lasted.  What,  then,  would  the 
Kochdale  men  have  thought  of  such  restrictions  as  the  French 
workmen,  dedbring  to  co-operate,  were  subject  to  ? 

First,  an  authorisation  must  be  obtained;  and  then  they 
could  admit  members  only  on  certain  conditions,  and  must 
admit  those  through  whom  the  conditions  were  fulfilled.  The 
amount  of  payments  was  specified ;  societies  were  not  allowed 
to  be  constLtuted  till  a  fourth  part  of  a  professed  capital  was 
subscribed ;  and  the  officers  of  the  society  must  be  the  holders, 
in  equal  shares,  of  a  twentieth  part  of  the  whole  capital  of  the 
society — a  condition  which  altogether  precluded  the  choice  of 
mani^ers,  and  the  selection  of  them  by  capacity  or  character. 
In  short,  as  M.  Perier  says,  no  such  society  as  that  of  the 
Kochdale  Pioneers  could  exist  in  France.  And  if  there  are  to 
be  prosperous  co-operators  there,  and  any  emulation  of  the 
benefits  which  ol^^untries  derive  from  ^e  rise  and  growth 
of  a  body  of  small  capitalists  in  the  labouring  class,  the  French 
Government  must  allow  its  respectable  artisans  and  labourers 
to  manage  their  own  affidrs  in  their  own  way.  The  working 
classes  of  France  are  certainly  not  the  people  on  whom  the 
violation  of  this  first  condition  of  prosperity  in  business  can  be 
attempted  with  any  safety. 

What,  then,  can  these  French  workmen  do  ? 

M.  Perier  points  out  that  there  are  three  objects  of  this  sort 
of  combination : — economy  in  consumption — a  provision  of  credit 
— ^and  the  furtherance  of  production.  As  might  be  anticipated, 
he  considers  the  two  last  very  doubtful  and  perilous  in  the 
present  state  of  affikirs,  and  fitter  for  joint-stock  than  for  co- 
operative enterprise.  It  is,  in  his  pamphlet,  the  credit  question 
over  again ;  and,  in  the  last  of  the  three  cases  there  are  ad- 
ditional considerations — the  length  of  the  time  of  suspense  about 
the  results  of  large  undertakings  ;  the  doubt  about  the  steadi- 
ness and  consistency  of  the  management,  under  such  democratic 
conditions  of  appointment ;  the  amount  of  capital  requisite  for 
works  which  lock  up  so  much  of  it ;  the  hazards  from  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  times  and  the  trades,  &c.  It  is  with  the  first 
object  that  the  new  life  of  co-operation  ought  to  begin.     The 
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well-known  Association  Alimentaire  of  Grenoble  affords  an 
illustration,  to  a  certain  extent  M.  Perier  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  its  origin  and  working.  It  is  too  like  our  English 
and  Scotch  dining-halls  to  need  any  full  description  here.  The 
main  point,  as  inmcated  by  M.  Perier,  is  that  it  is  an  example 
of  association  pure  and  simple,  unclogged  by  any  attendant 
object,  financial,  religious,  or  other ;  and  its  success  is  sound 
and  complete  accordingly. 

But  the  benefit  is  narrow  in  its  scope,  he  says,  in  comparison 
with  the  Rochdale  scheme.  The  members  have  good  food, 
cheap,  well-cooked,  and  served  up  in  an  agreeable  way ;  and 
further,  a  working  man  who  distrusts  his  own  prudence  while 
he  has  money  in  his  pocket,  may  at  once  carry  his  weekly 
wages  to  the  office,  and  procure  counters  for  the  food  his 
family  ought  to  have  for  the  coming  week.  But  it  would  be 
a  much  greater  blessing  if  at  Grenoble,  as  at  Rochdale,  the 
members  could  buy  the  food  for  themselves  at  the  same  cost, 
and  take  it  home.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  favour  shown  by 
authority  to  the  Grenoble  institution  would  be  extended  to  a 
more  enlarged  scheme ;  but  M.  Perier  would  not  allow  the 
doubt  to  preclude  the  attempt  to  follow  the  example  of 
Rochdale.  There  are  so  many,  he  says,  to  whom  a  dining  club, 
with  a  fixed  hour  for  meals,  can  be  of  no  avail,  that  it  is  wordi 
an  effort  to  enable  all  whom  it  may  suit  to  buy  food  and  clothins 
at  a  trading  centre  of  their  own,  under  the  securities  enjoyed 
by  the  Pioneers.  While  we  write,  we  hear  of  promises  given 
out  by  the  Emperor's  Ministers,  in  public  addresses,  of  greater 
freedom  of  association  to  be  afforded  to  the  working  class.  If 
the  Emperor  is  wise,  he  will  fulfil  with  a  broad  liberality  the 
expectations  thus  excited.  He  may  learn,  by  observing  the 
tendencies  of  the  co-operators  of  this  country,  that  lawlessness 
and  political  change  are  as  unwelcome  to  that  body  of  citizens 
as  they  can  be  to  any  other  part  of  the  nation.  From  the  time 
when  they  become  capitalists,  owners  of  merchandise,  houses 
and  land,  they  may  be  reckoned  on  as  conservative  in  their 
views  and  feelings.  The  restlessness  which  harasses  the  souls 
of  men  destitute  of  property  and  of  prospect,  becomes  an  ani- 
mating ambition  as  soon  as  property  accrues  and  a  prospect 
opens;  and  the  bitter  root  of  discontent  blossoms  out  into 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  government  and  law.  If  the  oo- 
operators  represent  among  us  a  great  present  security  and  the 
promise  of  a  better  future  for  the  whole  State,  much  more 
should  they  be  welcome  in  countries  which  have  a  lower  ma- 
terial condition,  and  a  narrower  and  more  precarious  political 
foundation  than  our  own. 
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Art.  v.— 1.  Le  Maudit.     Par  PAbbe  •  •  •.     3  vols.  8vo. 
Paris:  1863. 

2.  La  Religieuse.     Par   I'Abb^  *  *  ♦.     2  vols.  Svo.     Paris  : 
1864. 

npHE  principal  characters  in  these  novels-  are  interdicted 
priests :  the  lives  of  two  men  at  variance  with  the  hier- 
archy to  which  they  belonged,  and  finally  proscribed  by  its 
power,  furnish  the  Abb6  •  ♦  #  yjnXh  many  scenes  and  com- 
binations new  as  yet  in  fiction.  In  presentmg  these  views  of 
Prench  society  and  French  clerical  life,  he  necessarily  dwells 
more  on  the  dark  than  on  the  bright  side  of  his  subject.  No 
class  of  men  are  more  miserable  than  interdicted  priests,  and 
were  a  new  Dante  to  describe  the  circles  of  our  social  Inferno, 
a  special  place  must  be  reserved  in  it  for  the  outcasts  of  the 
Church.  With  sorrow  be  it  said  that  their  number  is  conside- 
rable in  every  Catholic  country,  though  the  Abb^  •  •  #  natu- 
rally confines  his  observations  to  the  French  priesthood,  whose 
ruined  members  congregate  for  the  most  part  in  Paris.  These 
men,  deprived  of  their  spiritual  functions  by  absolute  authority, 
are  incapacitated  from  resuming  their  civil  character  and  exist- 
ence, and  they  have  to  seek  in  the  capital  for  the  bare  means 
of  subsistence  which  are  too  often  denied  to  th^m.  They  are 
Pariahs  even  in  French  society.  The  descent  to  this  Limbo  may 
be  rapid,  but  many  paths  lead  to  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  Some 
priests  are  ruined  by  fla^ant  acts  of  misconduct,  some  by 
Dreaches  of  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  some  have  despised  things 
v^hich  the  Church  delights  to  nonour,  others  have  held  opinions 
which  the  Church  has  agreed  to  condemn.  But  if  the  guilty 
suffer  for  their  misdeeds,  innocent  victims  are  also  to  be  found 
who  can  blame  others  and  not  themselves  for  their  reverses,  and 
say  that  *  an  enemy  hath  done  this.'  For  them,  however,  as 
for  their  compeers,  there  is  no  redress  ;  their  persons  are  insigni- 
ficant, their  means  slender,  their  position  equivocal,  and  their 
advocates  few ;  and  it  may  easily  be  imagined  with  what  con- 
centrated hatred  men  so  circumstanced  will  regard  the  power 
which  has  thrust  them  out  into  the  wilderness. 

That  hatred  has  at  last  found  a  tongue,  those  wrongs  have  at 
last  found  an  expositor,  that  class  has  at  last  found  an  apologist^ 
and  one  so  ardent  that  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  believe  that 
he  has  himself  come  into  the  same  condemnation.  Men  learn  in 
suffering  what  they  teach  in  song,  and  it  appeared  as  if  it  were 
^  out  of  the  depths '  that  this  voice  cried,  so  loud  and  so  strident^ 
so  v^ild  in  its  cadences,  as  hoarse  with  anger  and  with  pain,  it  has 
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stirred  the  whole  of  Catholic  Europe.  The  name  of  the  author 
of  ^  Le  Maudit '  was  instantly  in  demand^  but  that  name  has  been 
as  studiously  withheld,  neither  taunts  nor  sympathy,  neither 
praise  nor  blame,  having  as  yet  tempted  him  to  reveal  it 
How  long  will  the  mystery  last  ?  Literary  secrets  are  seldom 
well  kept.  The  author  of  the  Waverley  novels  did  not  even 
wait  till  all  his  tales  were  told,  before  he  ceased  to  be  to  tke 
public  vox  et prcBterea  nihil;  the  pseudonyms  of  Currer,  Ellis, 
and  Acton  Bell  did  not  long  conceal  the  three  daugfaten  of 
the  rector  of  Haworth ;  ^  Owen  Meredith  *  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  a  nom  de  plume^  so  flimsy  is  the  mask  its  owner  weazs; 
that  of  'George  EUot'  ceased  to  be  impenetrable  when 
'Adam  Bede'  had  made  another  lady-novelist  famous;  and 
Junius  alone  remains,  the  riddle  of  our  century  as  of  hi 
own.  The  Abb6  *  *  *  can  hardly  flatter  himself  that  he  is 
to  be  a  second  Junius ;  the  singularity  of  that  exception,  the 
narrow  limits  within  wldch  the  doubt  lies,  the  very  near  cer- 
tainty which  was  arrived  at  in  that  solitary  instance,  ought  not 
to  encourage  any  satirist  to  hope  that  notoriety  and  seorecj  can 
at  once  be  his  portion ;  and  if  the  system  of  religious  espiannage 
be  as  perfect  in  France  as  the  Aob^  represents  it  to  be,  it  is 
almost  incredible  that  such  a  book  should  have  been  written 
by  a  priest  still  in  the  exercbe  of  his  chaige. 

That  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  layman  we  tlxink  we  may  take 
on  us  to  aver,  for  its  mmts  and  still  more  its  faults  would  seem 
to  show  that  it  has  not  a  lav  origin.  Its  enemies  themselves 
found  their  position  untenable  when  tiiey  at  first  contended 
that  only  a  secular  person  could  and  would  have  written  i^ 
and  in  the  preface  to  the  '  B61igieuse '  the  '  orders '  of  the 
writar  are  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  The  next  resource  was  to 
declare  that  it  was  written  by  a  '  Maudit,'  and  that  its  doctrines 
were  only  less  scandalous  than  the  life  of  the  writer ;  prelates  and 
presbyters  darkly  hinting  as  they  thus  spoke  that  they  could,  if 
they  chose,  supply  the  name  which  tiie  AbbS  had  left  blank. 
Here  the  Ultramontane  party  had  the  public  with  them,  at  least 
in  some  degree ;  and  in  this  country,  while  we  read  and  wonr 
dered,  we  also  applauded,  in  some  measure,  the  nameless  Abb^ 
settling  in  our  minds  that  he  was  indeed  some  priest  under  the 
ban,  whose  life  might  have  been  blameless,  but  whose  opinions 
and  fate  corresponded  with  those  of  the  Ahh6  Julio.  But 
what  are  we  to  think  of  his  distinct  deiual  given  to  this 
hypothesis  in  the  preface  to  '  La  B^ligieuse ; '  a  hastily 
written  sequel  to  the  first  book,  in  which  he  declares  not  only 
that  ht>  18  not  an  interdicted  priest,  but  that  no  such  person  has 
had  anything  to  do  with  *  Le  Maudit  ?  *    In  what  diooese,  tkcn, 
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does  he  reside  this  bold^  this  over-bold  Abb6^  who  has  em- 
ployed his  leisfire  in  the  composition  of  such  pages — or  rather 
where  has  he  suffered  who  has  so  suddenly  begun  to  complain? 
Who  have  been  his  associates?     Has  he  never  espoused,  in 
deed  as  well  as  word,  the  cause  of  those  who  were  ready  to 
perish  ?     Has  no  hint  escaped  him  till  now  of  the  opinions  he 
entertains,  of  the  love  he  bears  to  his  Church,  of  the  scorn 
with  which  he  regards  the  tools,  and  the  pity  with  which  h6 
yearns  over  the  victims,  of  spiritual  tyranny  ?     He  must  have 
lived  with  men  and  for  men  to  have  learned  so  much,  and  he 
is  a  Jesuit  of  the  Jesuits  if  no  sign  of  passion  or  of  poww 
has  escaped  him  till  now.     Is  he  not  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
his  superiors?     Has  he  never  whispered  ere  this  in  the  ear 
of    bishops,  vicars-general    and    preaching-friars,   'e  pur  si 
'  muove/^?    Does  he  preach  down  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion and  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  and  exalt  faith,  hope, 
and  charity,  sobriety  and  order,  as  vniues  transcending  die 
macerations  and  extatic  visions  of  the  cloister?     Does  he 
confess  his  penitents  as  Julio  confessed  Th^r^se?  Does  he  feed 
his   flock   as  Julio   led  his  at  St   Aventin,  and  is   he   not 
thus  known  to  many,  at  once  hated  and  beloved?     In  riiort, 
if  ^  Le  Maudit '  and  '  La  B61igieuse '  are  truly  the  work  of  a 
priest  as  yet  unsuspended,  it  is  by  something  little  short  of  a 
miracle  that  he  has  not  been  identified  long  ago.     It  is  almost 
incredible  that  he  should  not  have  been  betrayed  by  accident 
or  by  surprise,  or  have  been  discovered  by  a  servant,  and  de- 
nounced by  a  petty  official,  a  jealous  neighbour,  a  suspiciotis 
diocesan,  or  a  watchful  spy. 

But  while  he  preserves  his  incognito,  his  books  obtain  a 
daily  increasing  celebrity,  and  his  crime  assumes  we  may  be 
sure  an  ever  deeper  dye  in  the  eyes  of  an  offended  hierarchy. 
The  three  volumes  of  '  Le  Maudit,'  with  their  unusual  bulk, 
their  ill-omened  name,  and  sanrihnito  binding,  seemed  an  insult- 
ing satire  on  the  whole  spiritual  machinery  of  France.  Ultra- 
montanism,  monachism,  and  sacerdotalism,  all  have  been  at- 
tacked, and  the  gauntlet  thus  thrown  down  was  taken  up 
without  delay. 

While  the  literary  world  exhausted  itself  in  conjectures  as 
to  the  authorship  of  the  book,  and  it  was  ascribed,  now  to  M. 
Renan,  now  to  the  Abb£  Guett^,  and  then  to  M.  Louis  Ulbach, 
only  to  be  disclaimed  by  them  all,  the  Churdi  proceeded  to 
angry  and  spasmodic  action.  ^  Le  Maudit '  (become,  as  its  com- 
piler ironically  observes,  far  more  obnoxious  than  Kenan's  ^  Vie 
<  de  J^sus ')  was  denounced  from  a  thousand  pulpits  %  a  bishop 
threatened  to  suspend  every  one  of  his  clergy  who  read  it. 
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reserving  the  intellectual  feast  for  his  own  stronger  digestion; 
and  a  cardinal  archbishop  stigmatised  it  in  the  French  Senate 
as  one  of  the  most  feaiitd  scandals  of  our  age.  The  civil 
authorities  were  requested  to  take  cognisance  of  an  outrage 
upon  laws  imperial  and  divine^  while  the  spiritual  directors  of 
families  strove  to  banish  it  from  the  libraries  of  the  Mthful, 
and  absolution  was  refused  in  one  diocese  to  all  who  should 
open  its  polluted  and  polluting  pages. 

Yet  the  thunders  and  anathemas  of  priests  have  not  dimi- 
nished the  sale  of  ^  Le  Maudit; '  on  the  contrary,  as  in  the  case 
of  some  recent  theological  works  in  our  own  country,  a  dif- 
ferent result  has  been  attained,  and  for  the  last  ten  months 
the  interest  excited  in  France  by  the  sufferings  of  a  freethinking 
Abb^  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  M.  Victor  Hugo 
kindled  in  behalf  of  his  philanthropic  felons. 

The  unknown  author  assures  the  public  in  a  pithy  preface 
that  he  expected  such  a  reception.  This  tale  was  not  written, 
he  says,  not  to  be  read ;  and  he  adds  that  though  he  is  aware  that 
a  fanatical  camarilla  will  be  horrified  by  his  book,  which  is 
neither  a  history,  nor  yet  a  political  thesis,  and  which  lays  no 
claims  to  being  a  work  of  art,  yet  he  believes  that  religious 
and  impartial  men  will  have  the  courage  to  admit  that  he 
serves,  rather  than  injures,  that  holy  cause  which  is  already  cotor 
promised  by  too  many  pens.  So  true  is  this  assertion,  that  its 
truth  is  the  main  cause  of  the  present  excitement.  ^  Le  Maudit,' 
unlike  M.  Eugene  Sue's  voluminous  novel,  ^Le  Juif  Errant,' is 
not  a  profane  work ;  on  the  contrary,  its  spirit  is  religious,  and 
its  language  is  always  deeply  respectful  towards  the  essentia}^ 
of  revealed  religion,  the  true  province  of  faith,  and  the  cha- 
racters of  singleminded  and  pious  persons.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  writ-er  has  spared  no  class,  and  favours  no  denomina- 
tion. He  has  traced  with  an  unflinching  hand  the  workings  of 
the  whole  system.  He  has  not  only  stigmatised  the  Jesuits,  but 
he  has  shown  us  an  inferior  clergy  illiterate  and  prejudiced, 
an  unhappy  order  of  men  without  liberty  and  without  inde- 
pendence of  thought ;  abjectly  subject  to  the  civil  power  whose 
stipendiaries  they  are,  and  unprotected  from  the  tvranny  or 
obsessions  of  their  spiritual  chiefs.  The  higher  orders  in  the 
Church  do  not  come  out  of  the  picture  in  more  favourable 
colours.  Vicars-general  are  seen  intriguing  with  the  Jesuits 
against  their  diocesans,  bishops  swayed  between  fear  and  hatred 
of  the  Company  of  Jesus ;  prelates  whose  eyes  turn  to  Rome, 
and  who  buy  the  good  ofEces  of  the  Reverend  Fathers,  as 
a  means  of  procuring  the  hat,  and  the  additional  l,600il  a 
year,  which  is  due  to  a  cardinal  and  an  ex-offido  senator  of 
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France.  Add  to  this  the  sketch  of  the  preaching  friars,  as  per- 
sonified by  the  P^re  Basile,  and  the  ghmpse  at  the  interior  of 
the  Gesii  in  *  Le  Maudit,'  with  the  more  disgusting  episode  of 
the  Carmelite  Confessor,  in  ^  La  R^ligieuse/  and  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  realise  the  effect  of  these  books  on  the  clerical  party. 
The  unknown  Abb^  holds  the  mirror  up  to  all  abuses,  and  by 
unmasking  hypocrisy  has  made  as  many  enemies  as  there  are 
hypocrites  in  the  Church.  As  they  accuse  him  of  having 
written  for  a  speculation,  it  is  interesting  to  hear  the  reasons 
he  gives  for  having  chosen  the  novel  as  his  vehicle.  Had  he 
written  a  treatise,  it  might  have  made  an  ecclesiastical  scandal, 
though  not  one  of  any  extent.  This  reformer  wished  to  popu* 
larise  his  subject,  almost  to  dramatise  it,  and  to  make  the  truth 
live  before  the  eyes  of  multitudes.  He  had  another  object 
besides  publicity  or  literary  success.  In  advocating  reform  he 
pleads  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  laity  as  much  as  of  the 
clergy ;  that  Christianity,  as  distinct  from  theolo^,  mysticism, 
or  formalism,  must  leaven  the  laity,  if  it  is  to  maintain  its  hold 
on  society;  and  he  demonstrates  that  a  superstitious,  ^eedy, 
narrow-minded  clergy,  by  their  ignorant  teaching  and  ignoble 
lives,  have  done  ana  are  doing  more  harm  to  the  faith,  than  a 
whole  century  of  infidelity,  be  its  teachers  Voltaire,  Comte, 
Kenan,  or  About. 

A  new  world  without  religion  will,  he  believes,  be  the  result, 
if  religious  liberty  is  to  be  long  sacrificed  to  sacerdotal  power, 
and  Christianity  kept  in  the  swaddling  bands  of  medieval 
Catholicism,  too  mystical  and  unreal  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
an  age  which  must  be  fed  with  more  living  food,  if  faith  is  to  be 
preserved  in  the  earth.  Religious  decline  will  be  inseparable, 
he  shows,  from  moral  and  social  ruin ;  and 

*  With  such  a  prospect  before  us,  others  may  allow  theories  the 
most  fatal  to  humanity  and  the  Church  to  be  propagated  in  the 
world,  and  be  unable,  through  indifference  or  weariness  of  spirit,  to 
meet  them  with  one  vigorous  protest ;  but  I  have  not  this  failing  of 
silence.  Had  I  only  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  in  humanity 
and  in  the  Church,  two  things  which  I  love  with  the  like  love 
(unless  indeed  it  would  be  better  to  say  at  once,  with  St.  Augustine,, 
that  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing),  that  faith,  I  say,  would  oblige^ 
me  again  to  take  my  post  as  an  observant  sentinel,  and  again  to 
sound  that  cry  of  alarm  which  has  startled  so  many  noble  minds.' 

Just  such  a  watchman  was  Julio  de  la  Clavi^re,  the  cur6  of 
St.  Aventin,  whose  career  we  must  follow  from  his  ordination 
to  his  death,  for  some  knowledge  of  the  story  is  requisite  before 
we  can  appreciate  the  argument  of  this  curious  book. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Southern  FraAce,  in  the  archiepiscopal 
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city  of  T (evidently  Toulouse),  where  an  elderly  lady, 

Madame  de  La  ClaviSre,  drags  out  her  days,  the  victim  rather 
than  the  dupe  of  the  Jesuits,  who  have  persuaded  her  to  bequeath 
her  money  and  estates  to  ^eir  Society  instead  of  to  the  Abbe 
Julio,  her  nephew,  and  his  sister  Louise,  her  niece  and  waid. 
Julio  has  just  taken  orders,  but  he  is  already  suspected  by  the 
reverend  fathers,  as  his  character  is  frank  and  independent, 
and  so  impatient  of  deception  in  all  its  shapes,  that  they  bare 
failed  in  their  endeavours  to  win  him  to  their  order.  He  be- 
comes more  and  more  unpopular,  as  it  appears  that  he  is  a 
man  unlikely  to  allow  himseli  and  his  sister  to  be  robbed  with 
impunity.  His  manners  are  so  pleasing,  and  his  telente  so 
remarkable,  that  he  is  soon  recommended  to  the  notice  of  bis 
metropolitan ;  he  becomes  private  secretary  to  the  prelate,  and 

would  soon  have  been  one  of  the  leading  men  of  T bad 

not  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  removed  a  patron  whose  opinion  of 
the  Jesuits  coincided  with  his  own.      The  dying  archbishop 
made  Julio  the  depository  not  only  of  his  confession  of  sins, 
but  of  his  confession  of  faith,  and  the  young  Abb4,  by  pub- 
lishing this  document  and  becoming,  so  to  say,  its  sponsor, 
ruined  himself  for  ever  in  the  estimation  of  the  Company  of 
Jesus.     He  refuses  to  withdraw  the  book ;  it  is  published  and 
has   an   extraordinary  circulation,  and  the  Jesuits  can  onlj 
revenge  themselves  by  banishing  the  editor  from  the  household 
of  the  new  archbishop,  and  by  causing  him  to  be  appointed  to  a 
very  imimportant  cure.     But  here  JuUo  shines  as  a  preacher, 
and  dissuades  a  young  heiress  from  taking  the  veil,  against  the 
wishes  of  her  parents  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  priests^ 
Emboldened  by  this  step,  he  holds  conferences  and  preaches 
animated  sermons,  not  only  against  monastic  life,  but  against 
the   celibacy   of  the    clergy ;   he  denounces   the  vices  of  » 
licentious  youth,  but  proclaims  that  their  correctives  are  not 
the  vows  of  the  cloister,  but  the  claims  of  women  to  be  loved 
and  respected  as  the  friends,  the  partners,  and  the  civilisets 
of  man's  life.     For  promulgating  such  doctrine  as  tlus,  be 
is  reprimanded,  and  being  translated  to  a  distant  living  in  die 
Pyrenees,   spends  some  years  at   St.   Aventin.      Tlcrc  his 
troubles  soon  recommence.     The  young  parish  priest  has  not 
been  long  settled    in   his   new   charge   before   an   accident 
makes  him  privy  to  a  liaison  between  a  neighbouring  curate 
and  a  beautiful  parishioner.     Julio's  intervention  prevents  the 
ruin  of  Therese  and  the  fall  of  Loubaire ;  he  makes  two  fast 
friends  for  himself,  but  also  lays  the  foundation  of  many  scan- 
dalous reports,  and  of  a  disagreeable  ^  inquiry '  which  the  Jesuits 
oblige  his  metropolitan  to  institute  into  the  circumstances  of 
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Th&rdse's  fl^t  and  appearance  at  St  Aventin.  This  first 
disaster  had  some  tragical  elements  in  it,  and  we  shall  see  that 
it  exercised  a  permanent  result  not  only  on  Julio's  life,  but 
upon  the  religious  interests  he  had  at  heart 

His  next  adventure  had  a  comical  aspect  A  Capuchin 
firiar  arrives  to  preach  the  month  of  Mary,  and  to  warm  the 
hearts  of  the  villagers  towards  the  saints,  and  other  inter- 
cessors acknowledged  by  the  Church.  Julio  cannot  conceid 
his  amusement  at  the  sermons  of  the  monk,  and  the  p^re  Basile 
is  equally  scandalised  at  the  tone  of  Julio's  teaching,  which 
sayoured  of  common  sense  and  of  the  essential  truths  of 
revealed  religion.  The  pdre  Basile,  once  on  the  scent,  dis- 
covers much  amiss  in  the  parish,  and  a  devout  but  iU-natured 
old  lady  of  ilie  flock  has  very  curious  tales  to  tell  him  of 
Julio's  life,  pursuits,  and  opinions.  To  crown  all,  the  friar 
and  the  M^re  Judas  proclaim  a  miracle,  and  Julio  endeavours 
from  the  first  to  hush  up  the  afiair.  St  Joseph  is  supposed 
to  have  appeared  to  a  pretty  hysterical  prdtiffSe  of  this  ovev- 
pious  pair.  Pdre  Basile  maintains  that  St  Aventin  is  as  likely 
as  Lia  Salette  to  be  the  scene  of  such  a  manifestation.  Julio, 
apprehending  tiuit  St  Joseph  was  as  unlikely  to  appear  in  the 
one  place,  as  the  Madonna  in  the  other,  declares  that  it  is  a 
case  for  exhibiting  the  mineral  tonics,  and  prescribes  quiet  for 
a  mind  in  great  danger  of  becoming  permanently  diseased. 
The  matter  is  carried  before  the  higher  powers,  and  Julio's 
diocesan  is  worked  on  by  the  Jesuits  to  acknowledge  tiie 
miracle,  and  reprimand  the  incredulous  priest 

Meantime  Julio  has  other  occm>ation  for  his  thoughts.  His 
aunt  Madame  de  la  Clavi^e  is  dead,  and  he  finds,  as  he  had 
already  suspected,  that  he  and  Louise  are  to  inherit  nothiis^ 
but  a  smaU  annuity  out  of  her  fortune,  M.  Toumichon,  a 
notary  of  the  town,  being  her  soLe  legatee.  This  man  is  a 
creature  of  the  Jesuits,  and  is  to  hand  over  to  them  a  property 
which  could  not  have  been  left  to  them  as  a  religious  corpo- 
ration ;  thus  the  worldly  goods  of  the  dowager  de  la  Claviere 
assist  in  building  a  new  college  for  the  Society  in  the  city 
of  T- — . 

Julio  determines  to  dispute  the  will,  and  his  counsel  is  no 
less  a  person  than  M.  Augnste  Yerddon,  once  a  seminarist, 
now  a  rising  barrister,  and  an  attached  friend  of  his  fiimiiy. 
M.  Yerdelon  had  found,  before  taking  orders,  that  the  yoke  of 
the  Church  was  too  heavy,  both  in  matters  practical  aiMl  theo- 
retical, and  he  had  slipped  the  burden  frc«n  his  neck  before  it 
was  too  late.  Had  he  pot  done  so,  he  would  have  found  his 
way  into  the  ranks  of  llie  <  Maudits '  in  fSeu:  less  time  than  the 
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Ahh6  Julio^  Bmce  he  had  less  faith,  less  patience,  less  unself- 
ishness, and  more  ambition.  He  is  attached  to  Louise  de  la 
Clavi^re,  but,  being  poor  himself,  cannot  marry  her  unless  she 
can  recover  the  inheritance  due  to  her  from  her  late  aunt 
Any  reader  of  novels  will  understand  how  exciting  is  this 
cause  ciUbre ;  Julio  de  la  Clavi^re,  for  himself  and  sister, 
against  the  Company  of  Jesus  and  their  stalking  horse  the 
legatee  Toumichon.  The  whole  town  is  in  a  ferment  A 
friendly  manager  fans  the  flames  by  putting  the  play  of  the 
Juif  Errant  on  the  boards  of  his  theatre.  Rodin,  the  arch 
schemer  of  that  piece,  is  hissed ;  the  robbed  and  maltreated 

heroines  are  applauded — the  papers  both  of  T and  of  the 

provinces  are  ndl  of  the  cause,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
trial  opens.  Verdelon  delivers  an  able  and  pointed  address; 
but  the  Jesuits  are  too  strong  for  the  orphans  of  la  Claviere; 
they  have  suborned  the  old  servant  Madelette,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  witnesses ;  the  case  is  lost,  and  the  verdict  given 
against  Julio.  The  pere  Briffard,  confessor  to  the  deceased 
lady  of  La  Clavidre,  receives  the  thanks  and  congratulations  of 
his  Society,  and  Julio  returns  to  the  tears  of  Louise  and  the 
silence  of  his  parsonage.  Verdelon  soon  afterwards  marries  a 
richer  wife. 

Julio  determines,  however,  not  to  let  the  matter  drop,  and 
he  is  meditating  fresh  steps,  when  his  sister  is  spirited  away 
from  St.  Aventin  by  the  machinations  of  a  lady  devotee.  This 
friend  is  a  tool  of  the  Jesuits,  and  has  been  sent  by  them  to 
convince  Louise  that  it  is  for  her  sake  alone  that  Julio  ruins 
himself  in  body,  soul,  and  estate.  '  Louise,  convinced  that  if 
her  interests  were  no  longer  at  stake  her  brother's  litigatioB 
with  the  reverend  fathers  would  cease,  is  weak  enough  to  fall 
into  the  trap,  and,  disappearing  from  St.  Aventin,  ^e  leaves 
Julio  no  clue  to  her  rate.  He  pursues  her  from  town  to 
town,  from  convent  to  convent ;  he  appeals  to  the  civil  power, 
consults  the  police,  and  is  angry,  anxious,  but  helpless.  At 
last  he  hears  of  her  being  in  Italy,  and  goes  to  Borne,  seeking 
her  through  every  hamlet  and  cloister  of  the  Papal  States. 
His  footsteps  are  dogged  by  a  Jesuit  spy,  who  often  succeeds 
in  putting  him  off  me  scent,  and  whom  Julio,  by  some  unac- 
countable stupidity,  never  suspects.  But  Louise  is  at  la^ 
discovered.  Her  shrill  and  sweet  soprano  is  heard  rising  above 
the  quire  of  nuns  in  the  convent  of  Notre  Dame  de  Forcassi, 
and  Julio,  maddened  with  joy,  affection,  and  surprise,  rushes 
at  the  grille^  tears  it  open,  and  carries  off  his  sister. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  this  is  the  crowning  point  of  lus 
misdeeds.     To  have  violated  the  sanctuary,  to  have  abducted 
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a  bride  of  Heaven,  to  have  interfered  with  her  vocation,  and 
to  have  terrified  her  companions,  are  crimes  not  to  be  forgiven, 
least  of  all  in  the  States  of  the  Church  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Gesu.  Julio  is  sent  to  expiate  his  offence 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  where  his  adventures  are 
less  thrilling  than  the  lovers  of  the  horrible  might  expect,  and 
he  is  liberated  by  the  stratagem  of  a  friend  and  the  courage 
of  an  obliging  bandit.  It  is  one  of  Julio's  misfortunes  not 
only  to  have  his  good  deeds  evil  spoken  of,  but  also  to  get 
into  questionable  company,  to  have  more  than  a  fair  share 
of  the  strange  bedfellows  of  adversity,  and  to  perform  acts  of 
justice  and  mercy  under  circumstances  to  which  his  enemies 
could,  without  difficulty,  give  a  very  odious  colour. 

After  this  his  downward  career  is  rapid.  He  goes  to  Paris 
with  Louise,  takes  the  low  place  of  a  '  diacre  de  Toffice,' 
for  he  is  not  yet  suspended,  preaches  at  St.  Eustache,  again 
becomes  popular,  and  is  again  persecuted  by  the  Jesuits.  He 
retaliates  by  the  allusions  and  disclosures  which  appear  in  the 
'  Catholique  liberal,'  a  paper  of  which  he  obtains  the  direction, 
and  in  this  way  he  is  able  to  give  a  wider  notoriety  to  his  reli- 
gious and  polemical  opinions.  It  may  be  asked  how  Julia 
obtained  a  subsistence  during  these  months  of  his  life.  He 
worked  as  a  journeyman  printer  in  the  Pignal  printing-house, 
where  interdicted  priests  earn  their  bread  and  receive  half 
the  wages  of  ordinary  artisans.  His  companions  are  other 
outlaws  of  the  Church ;  among  them,  Loubaire  reappears,  and 
there  follow  in  this  sacerdotal  Bohemia  many  scenes — strange 
in  themselves,  strange  in  their  antecedents,  and  strange  in  the 
tone  in  which  they  are  set  forth.  At  last  Julio  is  appointed 
to  another  cure ;  but  as  parish  priest  of  Melles  fresh  troubles 
await  him.  Louise  lived  with  him,  but  he  discovers  in  some 
old  family  papers  that  she  is  not  his  sister.  Julio  feels  their 
position  to  have  become  equivocal,  but  he  conceals  his  own 
struggles,  and  Louise  opportunely  dies.  He  next  appears 
before  the  public  as  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  against  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  popes,  and  the  cup  of  his  iniquity  is  full. 
He  is  interdicted,  and  denounced  by  a  diocesan  Synod  in  the 
following  terms :  — 

'  Cursed  is  the  priest  who  from  the  pulpit  of  truth  has  taught 
scandalous  doctrines  I 

'  Cursed  is  he  who  attacks  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  of 
Rome,  without  which  their  spiritual  power  would  not  be  free  I 

'  Cursed  is  the  proud,  the  heretic,  the  innovator,  the  fabricator 
of  scandalous  books,  the  profane  person  I 

*  Cursed  is  he  who  shall  approve  the  doctrines  of  Julio^  still  curate 
of  Melles  in  the  diocese  of  T !' 
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The  interdicted  Abb6  is  now  alone  in  the  worM,  and  at  last 
his  strength  gives  way.  The  conatant  intellectual  effort,  the 
moral  anguish,  the  harassing  thoughts  and  the  bitter  experience 
of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  exhaust  his  frame,  and  '  LeMaadit^ 
dies,  breathing  less  of  anger  towards  his  enemies  than  of  gnli- 
tude  to  his  Maker,  and  of  aspiration  for  that  abidii^  citj, 
where  there  is  no  temple  made  with  hands,  but  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest 

Here  the  story  of  ^  Le  Maudit,'  properly  speaking,  ended ;  bat 
the  narrative  is  now  continued  through  the  pages  of  *La 
'  S^ligieuse,'  where  Loubaire  and  Th^rese  succeed  to  the  phoes 
which  Julio  and  Louise  have  left  vacant.  At  the  instance  of 
the  Jesuits,  Christian  burial  is  refused  to  Julio  in  the  cemetery 
of  Bigorre,  and*he  has  to  be  interred  by  his  two  friends,  who 
select  a  peak  of  the  Pyrenean  chain  as  a  resting-place  for 
this  pioneer  of  the  Church  of  the  future.  Loubaire,  softened 
b^  Julio's  presence  and  example,  is  also  deeply  affected  by 
his  death,  and  when  he  returns  to  Paris,  his  associates  are 
no  longer  the  printers  of  the  priestly  Bohemia,  but  the  Bishop 
Laurent  and  the  Abb6  Cambiac.  Both  these  men  have  ex* 
periences  of  their  own  which  made  Julio  dear  to  theoL  The 
Bishop  had  so  far  allowed  this  tenderness  towards  the '  Maodit' 
to  appear  that  it  had  cost  him  his  bishopric,  and  the  Abb^ 
Cambiac  had  left  the  ranks  of  the  Jesuits  because^  like 
Passaglia,  his  righteous  soul  was  vexed  by  them  day  by  day* 
Loubaire  is  cherished  by  them  for  Julio's  sake,  and  they  devise 
together  plans  for  diffiiaing  his  principles  and  vindicating  his 
fame. 

It  is  decided  that  the  Bishop  should  write  a  book,  and  spread 
it  anonymously  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
Under  cover  of  the  history  of  *  L'Eglise  Nouvelle  '  the  Abb6 
*  *  *  gives  an  account  of  the  publication  and  reception  d 
^  Le  Maudit ; '  and  takes  occasion  to  satirize  the  msolcot 
bigotry  of  his  own  Ultramontane  critics. 

One  of  the  subjects  especially  urged  by  these  rrformers  w* 
the  training  of  women  in  France.  They  objected  to  oonventoal 
education  as  unfitted  for  forming  the  minds  of  intellig»it  wives 
and  mothers;  and  to  secure  a  change  in  this  respect  the  Bishop^ 
the  Abbe,  and  Loubaire  open  a  normal  school  for  governesses. 
Their  co-operator  in  this  work  was  to  be  Th^rftse. 

At  the  time  of  Julio's  death  we  saw  ThfirSse  in  the  garb  oi 
a  sister  of  charity,  and  left  her  determined  to  continue  in  a  li& 
of  separation  from  a  world  she  had  found  too  full  of  snares. 
She  sees  an  amount  of  variety  in  convent  life,  such  as  ibosA 
rarely,  we  should  think,  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  postulant,  and 
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her  Tidssitudes  are  certainly  invented  (like  the  nusfortunes  of 
Jiilio)  less  with  a  view  of  forming  an  interesting  or  harmonious 
narrative,  than  to  show  the  workings  of  the  system.  From 
having  been  a  sister  of  charity,  Th^rlse  enters  a  convent  of  St. 
Agnes.  Here  her  life  is  embittered  by  the  evil  reports  which 
have  been  circulated  about  her  former  life  and  her  friendship 
with  Julio.  She  has  so  little  aptitude  either  for  flattering  her 
abbess  or  for  mystical  devotion,  that  she  leaves  Bigorre  without 
regret,  and  goes  as  a  postulant  to  a  Carmelite  house,  where  she 
hopes  to  find  peace  in  a  life  of  greater  austerity,  and  oblivion 
of  the  past  in  more  complete  seclusion.  The  Carmelite  nuns 
aim  at  perfection,  and  endeavour  to  attain  to  it  by  a  discipline 
as  severe  as  that  of  the  sisterhood  in  the  '  Rue  Petit  Picpus,' 
which  afibrded  Victor  Hugo  a  theme  for  his  striking  interlude 
on  the  monastic  life.  But  Th^r^  has  been  accustomed  to 
mountain  air,  to  cleanliness,  and  to  exercise.  The  monotony  of 
Carmelite  rule  is  maddening,  and  the  enforced  filthiness  of 
dress  and  person  so  ffreat  that  her  health  gives  way.  Nor  are 
her  distresses  all  of  a  bodily  nature.  The  Abbess  looks  on 
her  with  an  unsympathetic  eye,  and  she  falls  into  disgrace  with 
her  confessor,  after  a  series  of  conversations  which  are  repre- 
sented as  occurring  during  confession,  and  which  we  would  fain 
believe  to  be  over-coloured,  if  not  impossible.  A  doctor  whom 
she  consults  advises  her  to  leave  without  waiting  for  the  expi- 
ration of  her  noviciate ;  and  after  quitting  this  den  of  moral  and 
physical  nastiness,  she  returns  to  her  father's  house  to  recruit 
her  strength  and  to  watch  over  his  last  days.  All  these 
details  we  gather  from  Th^rese's  letters  to  Loubaire ;  and  they 
are  the  great  blemish  of  the  book.  In  both  these  novels  there 
are  passages  open  to  criticism,  but  none  that  warrant  such  con- 
demnation as  Ther^d's  letters.  Surely  the  narrative  might 
have  been  cast  in  some  other  than  the  epistolary  form.  The 
gross  incidents,  and  still  grosser  innuendoes  which  Th^rdse  re- 
peats, should  hardly  under  any  provocation  have  occupied  a 
woman's  pen;  but  is  it  conceivable  that  any  woman  with  a 
particle  of  delicacy,  we  had  almost  said  decency,  should  have 
written  these  details  to  a  man  who  had  once  been  her  lover, 
and  with  whom  her  own  relations  had  been  so  compromising, 
so  dangerous,  and  so  sad  ?  When  our  author  argues,  when  he 
pleads,  and  when  he  protests  he  never  offends ;  he  can  some- 
times handle  an  equivocal  relation,  and  does  handle  many  a 
ddicate  sulgect,  with  firmness  as  wdl  as  with  modesty ;  but  in 
inventing  situations  his  taste  is  far  more  questionable.  He  has 
either  graduated  in  the  worst  class  of  French  novels,  or  we 
mnst  suppose  that  in  constantly  touching  pitch  his  own  mind 
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has  not  escaped  defilement.  The  ohjectionable  yul^arity  of  too 
many  of  his  pages  is  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  and  it  is  strange  that  he  does  not  perceive  how  it  per- 
verts the  better  tendencies  of  his  book. 

In  spite  of  our  sympathy  for  these  novels  and  their  author, 
we  feel  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  reserve  and  sanctity  of 
domestic  life ;  and  though  the  character  of  Julio  is  one  of  an- 
gelic purity  and  spotless  virtue,  it  must  be  said  that  those  who 
espoused  his  cause  and  opinions  fell  far  short  of  that  standard  of 
moral  dignity  of  which  he  set  so  bright  an  example.     Th6r^e 
is  not  an  interesting  heroine :  she  is  too  dogmatical  and  too  un- 
blushing for  our  taste,  and  most  alarmingly  ready  to  be  a  law 
unto  herself.     Sometimes,  however,  she  allowed  herself  to  be 
guided  by  others.     Her  father's  death  left  her  a  wealthy  heiress 
as  well  as  an  orphan,  and  though  her  first  impulse  was  to  go  to 
Paris,  and  to  put  her  fortune  at  Loubaire's  disposal  for  pious 
and  polemical  purposes,  common  sense  and  a  friend  whisper  that 
she  IS  too  young  and  too  beautiful  to  make  such  a  step  reputable 
or  wise.     This  friend  prevails  on  her  to  try  another  religious 
house  where  the  sisters,  instead  of  living  like  Trappistes,  are 
devoted  to  tuition  and  the  care  of  the  poor.     The  Convent 
of  the  Sisters  of  the  Nativity  promised  well ;  it  was  newly 
established,  and  was  under  the  care  of  a  parish  priest  distin- 
guished by  the  absence  of  religious  extravagance.     But  extrar 
vagance  soon  made  its  appearance,  and  Th^r^e  found  that  works 
of  practical  piety  were  less  grateful  to  Marie  de  Saint  Tr61ody, 
her  superior,  than  works  of  supererogation  and  neuvaincM  of 
prayers  to  the  Immaculate  Virgm  and  St.  Agnes.     The  oflices 
of  the  ordinary  confessor  were  at  a  discount,  and  a  monk  of 
Ultramontane  and  ascetic  tendencies  preferred  before  him. 
Under  his  auspices  the  nuns  became  daily  more  quarrelsome, 
and  also  less  edifying  in  the  eyes  of  a  novice  thus  deeply 
read  in  convent  life  and  manners.  Innumerable  petty  jealousies 
appeared,  and  all  the  intrigues  consequent  on  the  election  of  a 
superior  convinced  Th^rSse  that  she  must  abandon  her  hope 
of  finding  a  religious  house  in  which,  as  a  sensible  woman,  she 
would  not  be  made  ultimately  both  wretched  and  ashamed. 
That  these  and  other  evils  exist  in  conventual  life  no  person 
will  deny,  but  the  Abb6  •  •  ♦  cannot  expect  these  details  to 
pass  for  the  whole  truth.     Women  have  ere  this,  and  will  after 
this,  find  it  possible  to  lead  active,  useful,  and  comparatively 
happy  lives  in  religious  retreats,  and  some  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  wisest,  of  their  sex,  have  obtained  very  different  results 
from  the  experiment  which   answered   so  ill  in  the  case  of 
Th6r^.     Paris  was  her  next  point,  and  there  the  triumvirate 
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of  reformers  employed  her  money  and  her  talents  in  furthering 
their  schemes.  ^Her  especial  province  as  a  nursing-mother  of 
*  La  Nouvelle  Eglise '  was  to  canvass  the  women  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes,  and  to  engage  them  to  renounce  the  old 
plan  of  a  conventual  education  for  their  daughters,  in  favour  of 
the  governesses  and  the  normal  school  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded.  Fresh  instances  come  daily  under  Th^rSse's  notice  of 
the  bad  eflFects  of  consigning  the  youth  of  France  almost  entirely 
to  the  charge  of  Jesuits  and  nuns,  and  she  works  assiduously 
in  the  path  which  Loubaire  had  marked  out  for  her.  Thus 
as  a  bitter  opponent  of  nuns,  nunneries,  and  all  their  works, 
ends  the  career  of  '  La  B^ligieuse '  in  these  two  volumes, 
which  are  in  truth  only  a  continuation  of  'Le  Maudit.' 
Through  all  these  incidents  the  Jesuits  play  their  part.  In- 
furiated by  the  sympathy  which  the  new  sect  inspires,  they 
writhe  under  the  sense  of  the  intellectual  inferiority  of  their 
own  arguments,  and  they  take  counsel  together  how  they  may 
suppress  a  book  which  they  cannot  answer  or  refute. 

The  actions  and  devices  of  the  two  parties  are  woven  to- 
gether, as  in  the  first  part  of  the  story,  with  a  slender  thread 
of  romance,  and  the  catastrophe  is  brought  about  by  the  murder 
of  Loubaire  in  a  street  of  the  Faubourg  St  Germain.  His 
assassin  is  the  Comte  de  Saint-Hermenegilde,  a  rouSy  whose 
madness  is  partly  caused  by  love  for  Thir^e,  partly  by  the 
wish  to  revenge  tiie  Company  of  Jesus,  to  which  he  is  devoted, 
on  the  man  whom  he  considers  to  be  his  and  their  arch-enemy. 

Loubaire  is  buried  beside  Julio  on  the  Pyrenean  mount,  and 
after  life's  fitful  fever,  both  sleep  well ;  where  the  evening  sun- 
beams still  linger  long  after  the  valley  is  grey  with  the  shadows 
of  the  coming  nigh^  and  where  they  again  strike  in  the  early 
morning  as  heralds  of  the  approaching  dawn :  — 

*  Hie  furor,  hie  mala,  scbismata,  scandals,  pax  sine  pace ; 
Pax  sine  litibus,  et  sine  luctibns,  in  Syon  arce.' 

So  sang  Bernard  the  Cluniac  seven  hundred  years  ago,  and 
as  painting  their  portion  in  life,  and  their  hope  in  death,  his 
lines  mignt  serve  as  a  device  for  these  two  martyrs  of  the 
Company  of  Jesus,  slain  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

To  give  a  rapid  and  perspicuous  precis  of  five  large  octavo 
volumes  is  not  an  easy  task ;  but  we  have  attempted  such  a 
sketch  of  their  contents  as  might  enable  our  readers  to  apprehend 
the  plan  of  these  curious  books.  Their  composition  has,  we 
believe,  been  a  work  of  conviction,  but  it  has  sometimes  been 
one  of  temper  and  of  haste ;  and  characters  have  been  sacrificed 
throughout  to  situations  upon  which  a  demonstration  could  be 
made  or  an  argument  founded. 
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Some  of  the  dramatis  persontt — ^and  here  perhaps  the  AbbS'B 
work  resembles  real  life — ^are  singularlj  uninterestiiig.  Louue, 
for  example,  abuses  the  privilege  of  a  heroine  to  be  insipid,  and 

the  Archbishop  of  T ,  M.  Le  Crie,  is  so  faintly  portrajed 

that,  unless  we  were  carefully  told  of  all  his  feeUngs  and 
peculiarities,  his  identity  would  hardly  be  palpable  to  the  reader. 
Some  of  the  slighter  sketches,  on  the  other  hand,  are  yeiy 
snocessfuli  Mademoiselle  de  Flamarens,  upon  whom  probably 
yery  little  pains  was  bestowed,  is  thoroughly  lifelike,  aod 
Madame  de  Saint-Tr61ody,  the  Mother  Superior  of  the  LiadieB 
of  the  Nativity,  disagreeably  so ;  her  narrow-minded,  obsti- 
nate, oold  temper  bemg  as  oppressive  as  the  bad  air  of  a 
Carmelite  oelL  In  short,  ^  Le  Maudit '  and  ^  La  B^ligeuse' 
are  two  portfolios  of  powerful  sketches  —  their  aiemies  say 
caricatures — of  all  the  possible  trials  and  situations  of  a  typical 
curate  and  of  a  typical  novice,  whose  principles  and  opimona 
run  counter  to  the  received  order  of  things,  and  who  find  litde 
sympathy  and  much  ill  will  in  the  sacerdotal  class.  Agreeing, 
as  we  must  do  in  the  main,  with  the  author's  views  as  to 
monachism  and  the  abuse  of  clerical  power,  it  is  also  neceseaiy 
to  receive  his  statements  with  allowance  if  not  with  some 
measure  of  distrust.  He  would  have  better  served  the  cause 
he  has  at  heart  did  he  not  show  so  much  of  a  vindictive 
temper,  and  thus  lay  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  exaggera- 
tion. Having  said  this,  and  having  admitted  that  as  these  are 
not  mere  sensation  novels  by  an  author  who  has  had  the  luck  to 
hit  upon  fresh  fields  and  pastures  which  are  new,  not  to  say  rank^ 
it  is  only  fair  that  they  should  stand  or  fall  by  other  claims^ 
and  be  judged  by  other  standards  than  that  of  literary  taste. 

The  style  throughout  is  very  unequal,  often  nervous  and 
excellent,  seldom  careful,  but  never  spasmodic.  Thus  we  have 
to  thank  the  Abb4  *  *  *  for  sparing  us  five  volumes  of  periods 
copied  from  the  fatiguing  and  melodramatic  manner  of  M.  Sue, 
or  inflated  with  all  the  bombast  of  M.  Victor  Hugo,  when 
French  prose  '  faisait  d^ciadence '  in  his  last  epic.  The  con- 
versational parts  are,  perhaps,  those  in  which  the  want  of  finish 
is  the  most  felt ;  they  sometimes  have  great  merit,  and  at  others 
they  sink  below  the  level  which  we  could  have  thought 
possible  in  an  author  of  so  much  power.  His  n^atter  is  so 
varied  and  so  profound,  that  no  extracts  would  do  it  justice, 
but  they  may  give  some  notion  of  his  manner:  we  have 
selected  them  without  any  view  to  dramatic  value,  and  have 
rather  taken  passages  which,  while  they  give  a  fair  idea  of  his 
opinions,  also  do  justice  to  his  capacity  as  an  author  at  once 
satirical  and  grave. 
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The  day  before  Julio  de  la  ClaTidre  received  bis  ordiiistion 
he  learnt  from  his  friend  Auguste  Yerdelon  the  reasons  which 
had  determined  him  not  to  take  orders.  Yerdelon  concluded 
his  argument  with  these  words :  -« 

<  <<  The  bare  idea  of  finding  myself  engaged  by  solemn  ties  to  a 
corporation  which  openly  dedares  itself  as  the  antagonist  of  all 
forms  of  social  emancipation  is  unendurable  by  me.  fVom  the  day 
in  which  I  said  to  myself,  let  us  leave  those  honest  but  blinded  men. 
who  preach  about  the  light  and  make  the  extinguishers  under 
which  the  light  and  they  are  both  dying  out ; — ^from  that  day  I  have 
been  free  and  happy.'* 

*  Julio  listened  to  his  friend  with  the  greatest  attention.  Many  a 
time  had  be  asked  himself  what  was  the  exjdanation  of  this  grave 
problem,  of  the  flagrant  contradiction  between  the  social  theories  of 
Christianity  so  wide  and  so  emancipative,  and  the  domineering 
spirit  of  the  clergy.  His  natore  was  a  liberal  cme^  but  it  was  as 
gentle  as  it  was  intelligent,  and  he  believed  that  he  had  found  a 
solution  for  tiie  problem,  by  blaming  men  only  for  the  ambitioas 
tendencies  of  the  clergy  ever  since  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians 
had  made  them  the  only  intellectual  guides  of  the  western  world. 
Less  rigorously  logical  than  the  inflexible  Yerdelouy  he  had  said  to 
himself  that  there  was  much  good  to  be  done  inside  the  limits  of  the 
priesthood,  and  that  he  might  take  its  vows  on  himself  without 
abjuring  his  warm  sympathy  for  the  social  progress  of  mankind. 
He  interrupted  Yerdekm.  ^  Are  you  not  unking  a  confusion  here  ? 
Why  blame  the  whole  clerical  body  for  the  am&tion  of  some  men, 
whom  history  shows  us  in  all  ages  as  aspiring  to  theocratic  rule  ? 
One  must  look  on  the  Church  in  its  human  aspect,  and  its  diyineu 
The  first  I  give  over  to  your  anathemas,  for  man  defiks  everything, 
be  touches ;  but  the  second  is  noUe^  great,  and  will  never  perish.  .  .  . 
It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  to  make  haste  to  enter  the 
priesthood,  and  to  carry  back  to  it  much  of  the  spirit  it  has  lost. 
Oar  task  would  be  all  d^e  greater.'' 

*'  '*  My  fnend,  the  time  for  that  is  not  come.  Every  earnest  man  whoy 
like  you,  may  wiidi  to  eflect  a  reconetliation  between  modem  sooiety 
and  the  clergy  will  break  down  in  the  struggle.  I  love  you  for 
your  noble  aspirations,  but  I  see  all  the  sorrows  which  they  prepare 
for  your  future.  Tour  nature  is  too  elevated  to  allow  you  to  cast 
in  your  lot  with  the  violent  party  which  now  governs  the  clergy ; 
and  from  the  day  in  which  you  do  not  join  these  men  in  hurling 
maledictions  against  the  age,  and  in  singing  the  old  anthem  of  praise 
of  tiie  good  old  dajrs  of  the  middle  ages,  you  will  be  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  and  thmst  out  as  a  pariah." 

*'  ^  My  dear  Verddon,  I  deplore  as  yon  do  the  fatal  antagonism 
to  their  times  in  which  part  of  the  clergy  have  placed  themselves, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  case  with  the  whole  ecclesias- 
tical body.  There  is  an  intelligent  minority  which^  faithful  to  old 
teaching,  has  known  how  to  escape  the  hurtful  animus  of  which 
yoa  speak.    This  minority  preserves  the  sacred  spark  in  the  Church, 
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and  constitutes  with  all  faithful  men  who  dailj  realise  with  more 
and  more  distinctness  the  grand  doctrine  of  the  Grospel,  what  we 
maj  call  the  soul  of  the  Church.  •  •  •  I  regret  that  you  have  not 
mj  courage,  Verdelon." 

'  *'It  is  too  painful  to  he  a  part  of  the  official  Churchy  and  to  hare 
to  condemn  at  every  moment  the  spirit  hj  which  it  is  directed.  I 
hope  that  the  mildness  of  your  character,  your  moderation  and  coo* 
ciliatory  temper,  may  render  a  position  more  easy  for  you  of  which 
it  is  impossible  not  to  foresee  the  risks.  If  you  succeed  yon  will  be 
a  hero.    If  you  fail  you  will  be  a  martyr." 

*  Already  the  shadows  were  deepening  in  the  plain,  and  a  beau- 
tiful setting  sun  presented  to  the  two  friends  one  of  those  spectacles 
before  which  few  remain  impassive,  which  the  inhabitants  of  coan- 
tries  not  too  inland  can  behold  in  all  their  magnificence.  The  vast 
and  serrated  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  stretched  across  the  south,  like  a 
curtain  barred  with  purple  and  with  gold.  T-— —  lay  in  the  middle 
distance  between  the  spectators  and  the  sun,  which  lit  up  the  edges 
of  the  clouds  by  which  it  was  half  enveloped,  the  confused  mass 
of  the  town  being  crowned  by  the  spires  of  St.  S^verin,  and  by  the 
high  naves  of  its  churches.  A  whole  creation  of  the  fancy  might 
be  seen  in  the  fleecy  clouds  which  covered  the  sky,  and  the  eye 
might  wander  for  ever  over  the  panorama  which  nature,  so  prodigal 
of  her  wealth,  unrolled  at  the  horizon.  •  •  •  As  they  reached  the  town 
the  di£ferent  groups  of  seminarists  drew  together,  and  it  would  have 
been  imprudent  to  have  continued  their  conversation. 

*  After  retiring  to  his  cell,  Julio  turned  over  again  in  his  mind 
the  discussion  he  had  had  with  his  friend.  How  often  had  be  said 
all  this  to  himself!  But  the  young  priest  had  received  from  his 
Maker  an  almost  angelic  mind,  and  if  he  understood  the  dangers  he 
also  had  a  presentiment  of  triumph.  '*  What,"  he  would  say, ''is 
virtue,  if  she  does  not  strive  ?  This  sacerdotal  world  upon  which  I 
am  entering  is  retrograde  and  unintelligent  But  what  then  ?  I  maj 
do  some  good  to  the  poor,  the  weak,  and  the  neglected  of  this  worid. 
I  may  be  as  a  Providence  for  some  years  to  any  hamlet  in  which  lam 
settled  No  doubt  I  shall  have  troubles,  contradictions,  and  trials, 
but  I  shall  finish  my  course  on  earth— and  it  seems  to  promise  me  a 
noble  future.**' 

We  have  said  that  Julio  was  sent  to  just  such  a  humble  cure 
when^  after  the  death  of  M.  de  Flamarens^  he  was  appointed  to 
St.  Aventin.     Thus  he  carried  out  his  ideal : — 

*I  have  been  installed  for  a  month  in  my  little  parsonage.  It  is 
small  and  very  poor,  but  I  feel  already  that  I  shall  soon  get  accos- 
tomed  to  it.  I  have  simple  tastes,  and  shall  be  always  happy,  while 
a  good  old  woman  comes  every  day  to  prepare  my  food  and  pot  my 
humble  housekeeping  in  order.  These  things  settled  I  am  free* 
What  a  strange  fate  has  transported  me,  as  by  the  swirl  of  a  harn- 
cane,  from  the  active  intelligent  life  of  a  large  town  to  the  humble 
existence  of  a  poor  highland  village  I  But  I  shall  not  find  fault 
with  Providence.    Has  not   God  got  a  design  in  everything  He 
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does  ?    How  stupid  of  us  to  forget  that  He  knows  best  bj  what 
paths,  steep  or  easy,  our  pilgrimage  is  to  be  accomplished.    I  bless 
Thee»  oh!  my  Grod  I  .  .  .  Then  mj  mountun  home  is  a  very  beautiful 
one!    I  shall  like  it — ^I  can  follow  my  tastes  for  natural  science, 
and  very  interesting  studies  I  shall  make.    Before  two  years  are 
over  I  shall  have  a  splendid  herbaL  •  .  .  My  first  visit  has  been  to 
the  cure  of  Luchon.    I  found  him  horribly  prejudiced,  for  in  our 
clerical  world  it  is  not  enough  if  victims  are  stricken,  they  must 
also  be  aspersed.    Our  archbishop  must  have  been  writing  to  him 
in  his  finest  style  about  the  tainted  sheep  over  whom  he  is  recom- 
mended to  keep  an  eye  lest  it  should  infect  the  rest  of  the  flock.  .  •  • 
It  is  evident  that  my  smallest  actions  are  watched,  and  that  I  am 
placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  high  archiepiscopal  police.  .  •  • 
My  life  as  a  pastor  has  its  consolations.      I  found   ignorance, 
superstition,  and  routine  among  these  poor  people,  but  I  feel  that  I 
may  uproot  some  of  it.    I  am  accustoming  my  poor  highlanders  to 
understand  me,  and  they  are  grateful  for  the  pains  I  take  to  speak 
to  them  in  the  plainest  words.    I  only  propound  one  thing  to  them 
at  a  time,  and  I  present  that  idea  over  and  over  again.    I  teach 
these  men  as  one  would  teach  children,  and  see  the  advantage  of 
this  method.  •  •  .  Last  Thursday  there  was  an  official  dinner  at 
Luchon.    I  was  there^  and  so  were  the  whole  of  the  clergy  of  the 
canton,  and  I  observed  that  I  was  the  object  of  a  general  and  lively 
cariosity.    These  reunions  are  very  gay ;  the  jokes  have  nothing 
very  commendable  in  them,  but  they  excite  plenty  of  laughter,  all 
vulgar  as  they  are.    The  dinner  lasted  three  hours,  so  did   the 
hilarity  of  my  companions,  who  ate  much^  drank  much,  and  made 
noise  enough.     As  the  youngest  and  latest  arrival,  I  was  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  table  near  &e  cure  of  the  Valley  of  the  Lys,  a  little 
parish  like  my  own.    I  talked  to  him,  and  he  struck  me  as  more 
simple,  more  true,  and  less  vulgar  than  the  rest  of  them.     Yet,  like 
me,   he  is  a  proscribed  person.      After  dinner  we   met  in  the 
garden,  and  he  made  me  understand  that  he  was  the  object  of  an 
unenviable  supervision.     We  promised  to  see  each  other  from  time 
to  time.  ...  In  my  botanising  rambles  the  distance  will  not  seem 
inconvenient.    Besides,  I  feel  Uiat  this  solitude  is  killing  me,  and  I 
feel  that  I  must  have  a  friend.' 

This  cure  of  the  Valley  of  the  Lys  is  the  Loubaire  Who  after- 
wards plays  so  important  a  part  in  Julio's  history  both  for  evil 
and  for  good.  Is  this  picture  of  the  country  clergy  of  southern 
France  overdrawn  ?  We  fear  that  there  are  some  districts  of  the 
Welsh  and  Scotch  highlands  where  a  gathering  of  the  local  in- 
ciunbentS;  or  of  a  presbytery,  would  exhibit  similar  peculiarities ; 
and  if  we  consider  the  position  of  the  inferior  cle%y  in  France^ 
we  can  hardly  think  that  Julio's  neighbours  at  St.  Aventin 
were  very  unlike  what  lie  describes  them.  Their  incomes^  or 
rather  their  stipends — since  a  French  bishop  receives  his  pay 
like  an  admiral,  and  a  French  priest  receives  his  like  a  petty 
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officer — ^18  slender.  The  stipefids  of  some  incumbentB  ymrj  from 
48/.  to  62/. ;  while  those  of  the  desservanis  range  firom  362.  to 
48/.  These  sums  are  eked  out  by  the  parsonage  and  garden, 
but  they  are  not  likelj  to  tempt  any  man  of  birth  and  education 
to  enter  the  ministry.  It  Allows,  then,  that  the  priesthood 
must  be  constantly  recmited  firom  the  peasant  population,  and 
the  result  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  tone  of  the  dergy  is 
what  might  be  expected.  It  is  an  object  for  a  peasant  pro- 
prietor to  get  his  son  into  the  Church.  The  future  semituiriste 
18  not  liable  to  be  drawn  for  the  conscription,  and  a  father 
who  objects  to  sending  his  children  to  be  made  *  chur  & 
*  poudre '  can  put  him  into  a  profession  which  is  respectable  in 
his  eyes,  and  which  ensures  him  the  lifelon?  possession  of  a 
house,  a  garden,  and  the  40/.  a-year  which  has  become  pro- 
verbial in  our  country.  We  said  that  the  calling  and  status 
of  a  cur(  ensured,  or  rather  promised,  the  lifelong  enjoyment 
of  these  things ;  but  it  is  not  always  so.  Not  only  must  the 
recipient  stand  well  with  his  spiritual  pastors  and  masters, 
avoiding  the  hidden  reefs  on  which  Julio  and  Loubaire  struck, 
besides  the  more  patent  rock  of  offence  which  laxity  of  morals 
throws  in  his  way,  but  he  is  answerable  for  his  conduct  to  the 
temporal  power  also.     He  must  stand  well  with  the  local 

Solice,  with  the  mayors,  and  with  the  heads  of  the  gens- 
'armerie  of  the  district,  and  he  must  make  himself  in  all 
political  questions  as  subservient  and  unobtrusive  as  possible. 
In  short,  his  life  is  a  negation  of  everything  which  a  gen- 
tleman prizes,  and  an  outrage  on  many  of  the  feelinss  which 
a  gentleman  possesses.  Such  is  the  situation  (since  the  Bevo- 
lution  destroyed  the  revenues  and  the  Concordat  sold  the 
liberties  of  the  GtJlican  Church)  of  the  humble  men  wbo, 
in  Chateaubriand's  touching  words,  have  'to  console  the 
'  afflicted,  share  their  mite  with  the  poor,  comfort  the  sick, 
'  exhort  the  dying,  bury  the  dead,  and  pray  for  France.'  It 
is  almost  well  for  them  that  their  antecedents  are  equally 
humble,  and  that  their  education  is  of  a  kind  little  calculated 
to  turn  out  a  race  of  Gralileos.  A  lower  depth  is  reached  by 
the  friars,  and  the  better  are  they  fitted  to  act  the  spy  at  the 
bidding  of  the  Jesuits.  Thus  the  preaching  iGriar  Don  Basile 
came  down  to  St.  Aventin  less  to  edify  the  parishionerB  than 
to  report  on  the  young  heretic  A  scene  between  Julio  and 
the  Capuchin  h  a  good  specimen  of  the  Abb^  *  *  *'s  satirical 
vein :  — 

'  Julio  showed  him  the  ohamber  which  awaited  him,  and  there 
the  friar  deposited  a  cargo  of  consecrated  articles  which  he  had 
brought  with  him;  he  was  then  offered  some  refreshments,  but 
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exenfled  himself  bj  reason  of  that  breakfast  at  Lucbon  which  he  had 
not  yet  digested — adding  that  he  should  keep  his  appetite  for  dinner. 
•  .  .  Afier  all  arrangements  for  the  friar  and  his  errand  had  been 
made»  Jolio  drew  into  the  middle  of  the  room  the  small  table  at 
which  he  worked,  and  taking  his  microscope  from  a  drawer,  began 
to  examine  the  specimens  he  had  just  brought  home,  with  a  view  to 
classifjing  them. 

'''We  are  very  rich  here,  man   pere,  in    mineralogy.      The 
Pyrenees  having  only  risen,  like  the  Apennines,  towards  the  end  of 
the  cretaceous  period,  are  found  to  contain  nearly  all  the  rocks  of 
the  igneous  and  sedimentary  formations.    These  mountains,  there- 
fore, famish  me  with  well-nigh  the  whole  history  of  the  successive 
ages  of  the  earth's  crust    I  am  all  the  more  favourably  placed  here 
at  St  Aventin,  because  I  am  at  the  centre  of  the  chain.    I  have 
only  to  follow  the  torrent  of  FArboust,  to  go  up  to  the  lake  of 
Seculejo,  and  to  reach  the  peak  of  Espingo,  less  distant  but  more 
dangerous  in  their  ascent  than  my  mountain,  although  they  have  no 
glaciers,  and  I  find  myself  on  the  ridge  between  France  and  Spain. 
.  •  .  This  explains  to  you  how  we  have  rocks  of  all  kinds ;  the 
beautiful  granites  of  which  the  monumental  baths  of  Luchon  have 
been  built,  with  syenites,  porphyries,  and  marbles  of  all  colours.    I 
will  show  you  the  result  of  to-day's  exploration," — and  passing  each, 
specimen  under  his  lens  he  showed  them  to  the  monk.    ''  Here  is  a 
granite  of  a  very  fine  grain.  .  •  •  Here  a  piece  of  eruptive  quartz 
of  the  greatest  purity — ^it  is  from  a  thick  seam  which  traverses  one 
ridge  of  the  mountain  in  all  its  length.    Remark,  man  phre^  by  the 
aid  of  this  glass  these  little  black  crystals — this  is  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese in  a  crystaHised  form.  I  have  one  bit  of  red  porphyry  as  fine 
as  that  which  the  Egyptians  used  for  their  sepulchral  edifices,  their 
sphinxes,  and  the  statues  of  their  gods.  •  .  .  The  infiltration  of 
springs  charged  with  carbonates  of  chalk  and  the  appearance  of 
different  acids  have  occasioned  stalagmites  in  thick  masses,  which 
are  quarried  under  the  name  of  marbles;  they  are  all  the  more 
remarkable  because  they  are  of  the  richest  hues,  and  very  trans* 
parent:  but»  I  perhaps  weary  yon,  man  pere,  with  twaddling  in 
this  way.** 

*  **  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  replied  the  Capuchin,  in  whose  ears  these 
words,  orthose,  quartz,  ojnrde,  carbonate%  and  stalagmites,  sounded 
like  so  many  words  out  of  the  Babylonian  inscriptions.  Aitorwards 
he  muttered  to  himself, "  Well,  is  it  astonishing,  after  this,  that  these 
young  people  who  poke  their  noses  into  science  should  become,  as 
St  Augustine  says,  beasts  of  pride,  and  in  their  pride  wish  to 
reform  the  Church  ?  Oh  I  blessed  and  holy  ignorance,  thou  art  a 
far  better  thing  1" 

'  But  the  monk  did  not  wish  to  be  obliged  to  preserve  a  silence 
which  might  be  mistaken  for  a  modest  but  humiliating  avowal 
that  he  Imew  nothing.  A  Capuchin  ought  to  know  everything. 
He  proceeded,  therefore,  to  seek  in  the  remotest  lobes  of  his  brain 
for  some  faint  traces  of  his  studies  in  Dom  Calmet's  lectures  on  the 
Deluge  and  the  age  of  the  world.  ^ 
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*  <<  Do  jou  then,"  he  said  to  Jnlio,  ^  believe  in  these  sucoessiTe 
ages,  ascribed  bj  modern  science  to  our  globe  ?  " 

<  <<  Yes,"  replied  Julio,  **  because  I  handle  and  see  them.* 
'  *'  All  these  are  systems,  M.  le  Curd,  nothing  but  systems.** 

*  <'  Systems  I  admit,  but  if  founded  on  facts  from  henceforth 
realities  in  science." 

*  <<  But  you  see  all  this  has  been  invented  by  atheists ;  it  is  against 
religion." 

*  **  Not  at  aU^  num  pere^  religion  is  a  very  different  affair,  and  far 
beyond  all  this.  What  relation  is  there  between  religion  and  the 
study  of  all  the  phenomena  which  may  have  arisen  during  the  cooling 
of  the  globe,  when  it  passed  from  its  incandescent  state  to  a  tempe- 
rature suited  to  the  existence  of  plants  and  living  organisms  ?  " 

*  **  But  still,  why  not  stick  to  what  Moses  says  ?  He  ascribes  aU 
this  to  the  Divine  Power  in  six  days. .  You  don't  doubt  that  God 
could  have  created  all  this  in  the  space  of  one  second  ?" 

*  **  Most  certainly  He  could — no  doubt  of  that,  but  that  is  not  the 
question.  The  matter  in  hand  is,  to  discover  if  Gk>d  was  pleased  to 
organise  the  world,  with  its  mineral  crusty  its  vegetables,  and  its 
living  creatures,  in  a  few  days,  or  through  several  millions  of  cen- 
turies. .  .  •  The  order  and  province  of  scientific  truths  is  one  thing, 
and  the  order  of  revealed  Verities  is  something  very  distinct  from  it* 
The  Bible  is  divine  in  the  matter  of  revelation,  it  was  not  necessary 
that  it  should  be  so  in  regard  to  science.  ...  Oh !  mon  pere,  yon 
and  I  may  believe  or  not  believe  in  the  teaching  of  modern  science,, 
as  we  think  best,  but  we  cannot  change  by  one  iota  the  valuable 
attainments  of  science,  or  deprive  it  of  a  step  that  it  has  gained." ' 

The  curate  of  St.  Aventin  could  find  both  labour  and 
amusement  in  his  solitary  home,  and  his  days  alternated  be- 
tween pastoral  labours  and  such  researches  as  drew  upon  him 
the  censures  of  Father  Basile.  But  his  mind  was  too  eager, 
and  his  necessity  for  sympathy  as  well  as  occupation  too  great, 
to  make  rural  life  ever  truly  acceptable  to  Imn.  For  him 
the  life  of  a  great  capital,  and  the  intercourse  of  men  of 
education,  was  almost  a  necessity,  if  his  mind  was  to  preserve 
its  sanity  and  to  be  saved  from  preying  on  itself.  Paris  was 
his  real  home ;  for  the  place  of  preacher  at  St.  Eustache,  and 
the  labours  of  editing  his  journal,  had  made  life  busy  and 
almost  hopeful  to  a  priest  who  desired  to  labour  more  abun- 
dantly, and  to  mediate,  if  possible,  between  modem  society  and 
the  sacerdotal  party.  He  wrote  thus  to  a  friend,  and  the  letter 
is  characteristic  of  the  Frenchman  and  of  the  man : — 

*  I  thought  I  heard  the  voice  of  Grod  bidding  me  leave  the  field, 
of  religious  controversy,  where  I  felt  that  I  had  suffered  loss  in 
defending  His  cause.  Yet  it  has  cost  me  much,  and  how  poignant 
are  my  regrets !  I  fancied  myself  settled  for  ever  in  Paris,  in  the 
middle  of  that  phalanx  of  men  whose  opinions  often  clashed,  but 
who  were  all  seekers  after  truth,  all  honest  and  loyal-hearted  amid 
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the  flux  and  reflux  of  human  thoughts.  They  were  noble  brothers 
to  me.  Graciously  did  they  open  their  ranks  to  receive  the  priest 
who  could  and  would  not  yield  one  of  his  Christian  convictions,  but 
whose  words  were  never  bitter  against  any  doctrines,  not  even 
against  those  which  ran  counter  to  his  belief. 

'  Men  bigoted  with  Catholicism  murmured  at  my  adoption  into 
this  great  world  of  European  publicity.     I  was  a  living  protest 
against  their  system  of  polemical  hatred,  and  their  appetite  for 
anathemas  and  persecutions.     They  have  been  powerful  against  me. 
I  was  humanly  speaking  the  weakest,  and  between  them  and  me 
who  cared  for  truth.    Now  the  sacrifice  is  accomplished.    Consum* 
matum  est!   Oh !  Paris !  Paris !  land  of  liberty  and  life.  Paris !  the 
new  Rome,  conquering  the  nations  not  by  armed  legions,  but  by  the 
peaceful  phalanxes  of  thinkers,  artists,  and  men  of  letters.     Paris ! 
receive  in  this  letter,  which  one  friend  will  read  and  then  give  to  the 
winds,  the  last  farewell  of  one  who  has  loved  thee  so  well,  of  one  who 
was  once  obscure  and  unknown,  and  whom  thou  hast  received  as  one 
of  thy  men  of  mark  and  might.    I  preserve  for  thee  the  imperishable 
2ove  of  a  son !    In  the  wild  restless  motion  of  our  age  which  cames 
away  men  and  things,  as  the  tides  of  ocean  roll  up  the  weeds  that 
once  lay  heaped  in  her  quiet  caves,  names  are  soon  forgotten.     I  do 
not  seek  for  myself  any  glory  which  might  be  won  from  others  who 
in  their  search  after  truth  have  laboured  with  as  much  ardour  and 
as  much  love ;  but  leave  me  this  illusion,  that  in  the  day  when  this 
life  goes  out  in  solitude,  those  who  once  grasped  me  by  the  hand,  as 
a  pioneer  of  the  future,  will  sometimes  recall  my  name  to  the  intel- 
lectual world  which  I  loved.' 

A  chapter  of  the  second  volume  gives  a  sketch  of  the  eccle- 
sixistical  world  which  Julio  did  not  love :  — 

*  The  college  of  the  Jesuits  was  built  on  the  southern  side  of  the 

town  of  T ,  where,  being  a  vast  and  imposing  structure,  it 

towered  as  a  citadel  above  the  aristocratic  quarters  of  the  old  capital 
of  Southern  France.  Its  white  mass  caught  the  eye  as  much  as  the 
splendid  choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  St  Etienne,  with  its  high  roofs 
and  its  numberless  buttresses.  The  reverend  fathers  had  had  great 
success,  the  gifts  and  subscriptions  had  amounted  to  a  large  sum, 
and  none  of  the  hoped-for  successions  had  slipped  past  them.  They 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  expire  (duly  and  fully  prepared  by 
the  sacraments  of  the  Church)  both  M.  Cayron,  Madame  de  Yateil, 
and  M.  Legros ;  and  so  wise  were  the  precautions  they  had  taken, 

that  in  all  these  instances  few  people  in  T (with  the  exception 

of  those  inquisitive  persons  who  always  scent  out  the  most  secret 
transactions),  were  aware  that  four  or  five  families  had  been  pillaged, 
and  old  relatives  in  their  second  childhood  robbed,  that  this  luxurious 
palace  might  be  built  for  the  Jesuits.  M.  Tournichon  had,  with 
equal  despatch  and  method,  arranged  everything  regarding  the  suc- 
cession of  Madame  de  la  Clavi^re,  and  as  he  had  found  by  experience 
that  religious  bodies  never  err  on  the  side  of  generosity,  he  armed 
liimself  with  his  ledger  before  he  presented  himself  to  reckon,  as  it 
would  be  vulgarly  called,  with  the  reverend  Fire  provincial. 
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'  Tbe^porter,  well  knowing  the  consideration  with  which  the  good 
fathers  regarded  the  old  man,  announced  him  to  the  Fire  pravmeial 
with  that  smooth  obsequious  tone  of  voice  which  is  peculiar  to  sueh 
pious  servitors. 

'"M.  Toumichon,  if  jou  please,  my  reyerend  father.*' 
'''You  are  welcome,  M.  Toumichon.    Weill   jou  have  had  a 
great  success  here  I    All  the  better — ^we  are  very  much  pleased." 

'  "Yes,  reverend  father.  She  made  a  very  holy  ending,  did  this 
good  Madame  de  la  Claviire.  She  had  all  proper  honours^  and  I 
have  even  ordered  a  tomb.** 

'  <'  Ah !  very  right  Yes,  a  tomb  •  •  •  it  was  not  very  ex- 
pensive?" 

'"I  ask  your  pardon,  manpere,  it  was  dear ;  but  I  made  a  bar- 
gain, and  I  think  I  may  say  that  we  are  out  of  it  for  500  franco 
*  '*  Very  good." 

' "  Then,  reverend  father,  I  bring  you  my  little  account.  As  I 
daresay  you  do  not  care  to  fatigue  yourself  with  all  the  details  of 
this  reckoning,  you  have  the  sum  total  at  the  end  of  the  columns. 
I  have  done  as  for  myself  and  as  a  good  administrator  for  tiie 
Church,  in  the  matter  of  a  pious  legacy. 

' "  Oh  I  the  worthy  man  I  We  are  very  grateful  to  you ;  what  a 
pity  it  is  that  such  good  Christians  as  yourself  are  rare." 

' "  I  do  not  deny  that  I  have  had  some  trouble.  No  less  than  ten 
years  have  I  been  about  this  business ;  and  for  ten  years  to  play  s 
hand  at  cards  with  an  old  lady  whose  wits  were  not  the  cause  of  her 
death,  and  who  often  played  very  ill  — - 

'"-—Was  not  amusing,  I  grant  it;  hot  then  how  meritoiioos 
before  Gk>d!" 

'"So  much  pains  and  perseverance  could  hardly  faiL     Shorilj 
before  her  death  she  all  but  changed  her  mind." 
*"Indeedl" 

' "  I  was  obliged  to  speak  very  sharply,  and  the  old  thing  was 
finghtened.  I  reminded  her  of  her  engagements,  and  threatened 
her  with  tiie  vengeance  of  God  which  overtakes  those  who,  having 
got  upon  the  right  path,  dare  to  turn  back:  and  I  secured  everything 
at  last" 

' "  What  a  worthy  man  I  Grod  will  assuredly  recompense  the 
energy  with  which  you  have  defended  His  cause." 

' "  Well!  by  the  help  of  time  and  Monsieur  the  doctor  with  his 
perpetual  prescriptions  all  has  come  right;  but  that  rogue  of  a 
doctor  I  he  has  sent  in  a  horrible  bilL" 
' "  That  bill  must  be  disputed." 

'  "I  have  done  so.  I  also  made  him  perceive  that  if  he  was  so 
exacting  it  might  bring  him  into  trouble  with  his  snpportenb  A&^ 

his  long  bill  of  3,000  francs,** 

' ''  Three  thousand  francs  I    Horrible ! 

'"—Has  been  tidily  reduced  by  two«thirds,  the  third  demsftdsd 
with  very  many  excuses." 

' "  Admirable !    Yon  are  really  adroit,  M.  Toumichon  I " 

'  The  old  man  having  then  unrolled  the  valuation  of  the  Cbviire 
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sncoMdon^  pointed  meekly  and  ad  to  a  trifloy  at  the  ram  of  50,2,76 
francs  standing  among  the  expenses,  and  representing  at  five  per 
cent,  the  honorariams,  joomeys,  and  other  outlays  of  aU  sorts  of  the 
abovenamed  Tourniehon,  minus  which  the  all  and  whole  of  the  above 
snccession  was  handed  over  by  him  in  its  integrity^  to  be  disposed  of 
by  the  reverend  pere  provinekd  at  his  good  pleasure. 

'  Though  this  reverend  personage  had  long  known  how  to  estimate 
the  disinterestedness  of  Tourniehon,  he  could  not  refrain  firom  ex- 
claiming, ^  50,276  francs  I  that  is  rather  strong,  M.  Toomichon.'' 

*  **  Only  five  per  cent.,  my  reverend  father." 

*  **  But  we  are  so  poor,  my  dear  M.  Toumichon." 

*  ^  Five  per  cent.,  reverend  father." 

*  <<  You  diould  do  something  for  our  labours  of  piety,  M.  Tour- 
nichon." 

'  *'  I  have  remembered  you  in  my  will,  reverend  father.  I  owe  too 
much  to  the  Church  and  the  religious  orders  not  to  minister  to  them 
after  my  death  with  a  portion  of  my  modest  competency ;  but,  you 
understand  that  I  have  a  daughter." 

<<<Come!  come!  this  must  be  arranged!  We  will  look  at  this 
bill  another  day,  you  will  then  be  more  accommodating." 

'  ^'Beverend  father,  at  my  age  one  ought  to  put  one's  affairs  into 
order.  I  require  tranquillity  of  mind.  I  have  done,  believe  me^ 
more  than  I  would  ever  do  for  any  but  for  the  men  of  God." 

*  Then  pointing  out  the  total  again  to  the  Jesuit,  he  made  him 
read — 

< «  Accepted  and  verified  by  us,"  adding,  ^you  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  accept  and  sign  this  now." 

* "  It  is  dear,  very  dear.    You  will  not  make  it  less  ?" 
'  **  No ;  it  is  impossible,  reverend  father.    It  is  not  five  per  cent. ; 
and  then  playing  cards  for  ten  years  with  an  old  woman  for 
nothing  I" 

*  The  reverend  father  took  up  a  pen,  hesitated,  looked  at  it^  and 
then  signed.  Then  putting  the  voluminous  memorandum  among 
his  papers,  he  murmured  to  himself,  '^  that  good  man  has  fleeced 
us." 

*  *'  Grod  be  with  you,  reverend  father  I"  answered  Toumichon,  as, 
thankful  to  have  had  his  account  settled,  he  made  a  profound  obei- 
sance to  the  priest,  and  departed.' 

In  this  way  the  Jesuits  of  T secured  money  and  dealt 

with  a  usurer.  Equally  pungent  are  the  paragraphs  in  which 
the  Abb4  •  •  •  describes  the  jJesuits  of  the  capital^  when 
they  wanted  a  review  of  'L'Eglise  Kouvelle/  and  hired  a 
journalist  named  Pantal&)n  Lal^ue.  The  Reverend  Father 
prescribes  the  matter,  the  manner,  and  the  price  of  this  critique, 
which  is  evidently  the  counterpart  of  some  of  the  Ultramontane 
reviews  with  which  the  author  and  his  publisher  have  been 
fikvoured.  Characteristic  as  the  passages  are^  our  space  does 
not  allow  ns  to  copy  them,  and  many  others  which  would  seem 
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to  ask  for  admission.     We  have  given,  however,  extracts 
enough  to  show  the  style  and  temper  of  the  Abb6  *  *  *,  and 
of  the  novels  in  which  he  has  popularised  the  subject  of  clerical 
life  and  clerical  reform  in  France.     The  strife  between  the  two 
parties,  between  the  Absolutists  and  those  who,  by  timely 
reforms,  wish  to  make  the  Catholic  Church  free,  useful,  and 
respected,  is  patent  to  the  world.     Nor  is  the  French  empire 
the  only  field  on  which  the  same  battle  is  likely  to  be  fought. 
There  are  those  who  think  that  what  is  passing  in  the  whole 
religious  world  of  to-day  is  but  the  harbinger  of  a  great  ap- 
proaching change ;  of  the  dissolution  of  that  system  of  medieval 
theocracy,  which  has  exercised  for  a  thousand  years  so  great  a 
power  over  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men  and  the  fate  of 
nations.     Many  of  the  most  enlightened  minds  of  this  age  are 
filled  with  a  presentiment  of  an  approaching  storm ;  and  though 
we  are  unable  at  present  to  foresee  the  results  of  a  great  eccle- 
siastical revolution  (of  which  the  fall  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Papacy  would  probably  be  the  signal),  yet  it  is  impossible 
for   the    most   sanguine    or   the   most  indiiferent   to    ignore 
that  in  every  European  country  a  strong  religious  movement 
is  taking  place.      It  occurs  in  Protestant  kingdoms  as  well  as 
under  Catholic  rule,  and  it  assumes  different  shapes  according 
to  the  complexion  of  the  established  faiths,  the  temper  of  parties, 
and  the  attitude  which  the  hierarchy  assumes   towards  the 
educated  laity.     In  Italy  the  impetus  is  at  once  religious  and 
political.     In  Belgium,  politics  rather  than  controversies  seem 
to  deepen  a  feeling  which  is  directed  less  against  creeds  and 
dogmas  than  against  measures  and  men.     Not  only  was  the 
pnestly  party  defeated  in  the  late  elections,  but  it  is  believed 
that  no  Cabinet,  formed  on  an  Ultramontane  basis,  could  at 
this  moment  command  the  confidence  of  the  nation.     In  Eng- 
land the  situation  is  not  complicated  with  any  political  bias 
whatever,  and  the  present  phase  of  religious  thought  appears 
as  a  reaction  from  the  two  last  movements  in  the  Anglican 
Church  against  the  Evangelical  and  Tractarian  schools.    In 
Scotland  the  Established  Church,  placed  between  the  great 
Seceding  party  of  1843  and  the  Scottish  Episcopal  body,  must 
consider  her  interests,  and  is  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  a 
liturgical  reform.      In  short,  the  controversy  is  world-wide, 
though  it  is  in  Italy  chiefly  that  men  see  the  day  approaching. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  praise  or  blame  of  originality  in  his  viei^ 
cannot  be  awarded  to  the   author  of  *  Le   Maudit.'     If  M- 
Michelet  has  for  years  been  the  terror  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
wince  under  that  fierce  and  well-applied  lash,  the  anti-papal 
movement  in  Italy  has  assumed  great  proportions,  and  the 
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names  of  Pafisaglia  and  of  Liverani  are  as  unwelcome  to  eccle- 
siastical ears  as  the  author  of  the  '  Maudit '  could  ever  wish 
to  become.  In  that  mass  of  Italian  reactionary  literature, 
priestly  pens  are  mostly  employed.  Mongini  is  in  orders,  Mon- 
signore  Tiboni  pleads  for  the  secularisation  of  the  Bible,  Reali 
is  a  canon,  and  the  disclosures  as  well  as  the  sentiments  of 
these  men  are  all  inimical  to  priestcraft,  if  not  actually  to  the 
priests.  This  Free  Church  party  has  its  newspapers,  the 
^  Colonna  di  Fuoco,*  edited  by  Don  L.  Zuccaro,  which  might 
vie  with  the  imaginary  journal  of  Julio,  and  they  have  their 
cheaper  publications,  which,  in  the  shape  of  pamphlets  and 
almanacs,  command  an  enormous  sale.  The  '  Almanacco  Popu- 
'  lare '  is  most  vigorous  against  the  Jesuits,  and,  though  it  is  a 
contraband  article  in  pious  families,  80,000  copies  of  this  book 
alone  were  sold  in  the  year  1862. 

Having  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  thinkers  and  politicians 
of  this  school,  the  Ahh6  •  •  ♦  has  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  in  his  work  of  reformation  in  the  Gallican  Church  he  is 
not  without  examples  or  without  sympathisers.  While  an 
angry  camarilla  classes  him  with  Kenan,  men  of  cool  judg- 
ment see  that  his  place  is  with  Cavour  and  with  Azeglio,  with 
Passaglia,  if  not  with  the  earlier  reformers.  But,  as  the 
Free  Church  of  Italy  has  refused  to  sjrmpathise  with  the 
Waldensian  communities,  so  the  Abbe  •  ♦  •  shows  no  leaning 
to  any  Protestant  Church,  and,  indeed,  he  seems  inclined  to  do 
Protestantism  less  than  justice  where  he  says : — *  The  Refor- 

*  mation  has  been  barren  of  religious  results.  By  it  old 
^  Catholicism  was  overthrown,  but  it  has  not  made  one  Chris- 
'  tian  the  more ;  and,  in  the  Beformed  churches,  quite  as  much 
^  as  in  the  lands  of  prelates  and  monks,  life  is  dying  out  in 
^  that  state  of  atonic  scepticism  which  has  become  die  com- 
'  plaint  of  souls  disgusted  with  the  old  forms  in  which  the 
'  Gospel  was  wrapped  during  the  middle  ages.'  A  better 
acquaintance  with  the  shape  which  religious  controversy  has 
assumed  in  our  country  would,  we  think,  induce  the  Abbe 

*  *  •  to  alter  this  sentence,  which,  however  much  or  little  it 
may  apply  to  the  Protestant  schools  of  Germany,  is  wholly 
inappropriate  to  the  freedom  of  inquiry  and  earnestness  of 
thought  which  will  make  this  epoch  memorable  in  our  own 
Church.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  long-existing  anta- 
gonism between  the  Church  of  Home  and  the  Beformed  bodies, 
as  well  as  the  narrow  peculiarities  which  sectarians  exhibit  in 
every  country,  have  indisposed  men  like  this  unknown  Abbe 
to  claim  religious  kinship  with  Protestants,  however  much  they 
may  be  satisfied  with  the  intellectual  results  of  our  Beformation. 
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A  review  of  the  books  before  us  would  be  inc<»nplete  mdeBB 
we  gave  our  readers  a  precise  account  of  the  direction  which 
this  movement  has  taken  in  France^  and  of  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  its  directors.  We  give  the  author's  own  words, 
where  he  describes  his  ideal  Churdi  of  the  future,  prepared 
for  no  separation  and  no  schism,  but  desiring  the  work  to  be 
begun  and  carried  out  by  every  hearth,  as  loyally  and  as  effectu- 
ally as  in  the  temples  and  by  the  altar.  He  has  spoken  of 
the  contradictions  and  sufferings  experienced  by  enlightened 
Catholics,  of  Lacordaire,  of  M.  de  Lammenais,  of  the  brotheiB 
AUignol,  of  the  curate  Dagomer,  and  of  others  who  have 
combated  the  Ultramontane  and  perverse  tyranny  of  the  day 
(contradictions  which  are  not  wholly  unknown,  we  may  believe, 
to  such  men  as  Count  Montalembert,  the  Prince  de  Broglie, 
and  Sir  John  Acton),  and  yet  he  encourages  Catholics  of  this 
oaUbre  to  hope : — 

'  The  salvation  of  the  Churdi  most  come  from  this  party,  whichv 
being  moderate  and  full  of  faith,  wise,  and  intelligent,  knows  that  it 
must  not  follow  in  the  path  of  folly,  theocracy,  and  mysticism.  .  •  . 
These  are  the  believers  of  the  Church  of  the  future ;  they  are  its 
embryos.  They  form  the  elementary  Church,  as  the  grain  of 
mustard  seed  has  in  it  the  life  of  the  tree  which  is  to  come  firom  it, 
complete  in  roots,  trunk,  and  branches. 

*  These  are  the  peaceful  initiators  of  a  new  order. 

*  But  these  are  the  hard  conditions  of  their  apostleship : — 

*  To  remain  in  the  visible  Chureh ;  to  belong  to  her  soul,  to  the 
best  part  of  her,  to  her  real  life.  To  accept  of  her  worship  as  it  is 
at  present  (since  worship  is  transformable  in  its  nature,  and  maj 
be  modified  by  time,  till  it  returns  to  the  simplicity  of  primitive 
ages). 

^  Never  to  break  with  Bome  or  with  episcopacy.  This  is  the 
capital  point  Popes  and  bishops  sit  in  the  chair  of  Peter,  as  the 
princes  among  priests  sat  in  the  days  of  the  synagogue  in  the  chair 
of  Moses.  They  must  be  loved  and  respected,  for  an  immaBse 
number  of  these  men  of  the  old  Chureh  are  men  of  virtue,  and  it  is 
among  them  that  the  new  Church  must  find  her  apostles. 

'To  separate  ourselves  plainly  and  openly  from  the  fanatiesi 
Ultramontane  sect ;  to  unmask  its  dangerous,  anti-evangelical  spirit; 
to  break  formally  with  these  Pharisees  of  the  latter  days,  who  are 
the  curse  of  Christian  society,  beqause  they  discredit  Christianitj, 
and  render  it  odious  to  simple  people  who  are  not  hostile,  but  in* 
different  to  the  grand  doctrines  of  the  Grospel. 

*  To  stigmatise  Uiese  hypocrites  of  the  new  Law,  to  show  &em 
like  their  fathers  of  the  old  Law,  paying  their  tithe  of  mint  and 
cumin,  and  pursuing  with  implacable  hatred  the  true  worshippen 
of(3od;  whited  sepulchres  wearing  their  rosaries  to  be  seen  of; 
and  to  pass  for  saints. 

'  This  is  the  new  work.    It  is  great  and  boU,  but  it  is  lawful 
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'We  will  have  no  schism;  for  schism  is  isolation^  and  a  loss  of 
strength. 

^Iso  heresies  •  •  •  the  one  which  has  to  he  combated  is  the  soB- 
stitution  of  man  for  God;  when  we  exaggerate  the  rights  granted 
by  Christ  to  the  head  of  His  Church. 

*  To  remain  inyincible  in  the  orthodox  Catholic  faith ;  there  lies 
onr  strength,  and  we  will  dogmatise  in  nothing.  •  •  •  We  most  be 
impassible  and  patient. 

*  We  must  disabuse  the  minds  of  women.  •  .  •  Let  them  know 
that  religion  is  great,  but  that  the  systems  of  the  men  who  direct 
them  are  narrow  and  dangerous.  Let  them  be  saved  from  a  mysti- 
cism which  is  their  death,  from  puerile  practices  which  iaka  up 
their  time,  and  from  the  servile  submission  which  tortures  their 
conscience.  Much  harm  has  been  unwittingly  done  in  the  Church 
by  women,  and  they  ought  to  repair  it' 

Snch  is  the  programme  of  the  Ahh6  *  *  *.  Is  it  prac- 
ticable? and  if  practicable,  what  would  be  its  results? 
Assuredly  the  influence  of  such  reforms  would  not  be  reli- 
^ous  only.  Were  such  a  transformation  to  become  general, 
it  would  make  a  great  political  movement  again  imminent 
in  France.  The  first  meet  of  such  teaching  and  beUef 
would  be  to  convince  every  Frenchman  and  woman  that  he 
and  she  are  responsible  agents;  and  the  first  claim  of  every 
responsible  being  is  liberty.  The  French  nation  has  sone 
through  such  singular  and  repeated  changes,  and  has  alter- 
sated  so  between  tyranny  and  license,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether,  in  appreciating  this  first  truth,  it  would  also 
lay  hold  of  llie  greater  truth  by  which  it  is  followed,  namely, 
tlmt  a  sense  of  collective  responsibility  is  the  surest  guarantee 
of  order  and  support  of  the  laws.  Our  author  has  observed  a 
more  than  marked  reticence  on  this  head,  as  if  the  political 
libeilies  of  his  country  were  wholly  out  of  his  ihou^hlB.  He 
is  discreet,  but  we  cannot  believe  him  to  be  indifferent  or 
Ignorant  of  the  civil  and  social  result  if  his  religious  hopes 
mould  be  realised.  To  what  extent  he  is  ever  to  be  gratified  is 
a  grave  as  well  as  a  curious  question,  and  being  himself  without 
data,  he  must  be  content  to  wait  for  the  answer.  TTiat  is 
hid,  he  says,  and  *  is  the  secret  of  God ' — *  but  this,*  he  adds, 
'  is  no  secret — ^that  the  human  mind  vrill  conquer,  for  it  will 
'  not  let  itself  be  taken  in  the  webs  of  theocracy ;  and  tiiat 

*  caste  must  ffive  way  which  is  now  so  powerful,  and  which, 

*  with  a  cunnmg  long  unperceived  by  the  masses,  has  inter- 
'  woven  its  personal  interests  with  those  of  religion.     It  must 

*  perish,  but  this  shall  endure,  even  the  truth  as  revealed  in 
^  the  Gospel,  which  fadeth  not  away.' 
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Abt.  VL — 1,  Man  and  Nature;  or  Physical  Geography ,  at 
modified  by  Human  Action.  By  Geobge  P.  MARSH. 
London:  1864. 

2.  Climate :  an  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  its  Differences^  and 
into  its  Influence  on  Vegetable  Life;  comprising  the  Sub- 
stance  of  four  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Natural  History 
Society,  Torquay,  in  February  1863.  By  Charles  Dau- 
BENT,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

(\^  the  two  works  which  we  place  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
^^  the  first  is  of  largest  pretension  both  in  title  and  extent, 
tmd  is  that  to  which  we  seek  chiefly  to  direct  the  attention 
of  our  readers.  The  second  is  a  small  volume  comprising  the 
substance  of  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Climate,  delivered  at 
Torquay  by  Dr.  Daubeny,  the  Oxford  Professor  of  BotanJ-. 
The  topic  is  one  having  such  close  connexion  with  the  objects 
of  the  larger  work  of  Mr.  Marsh,  that  we  wiUingly  bring  the 
volumes  together  as  mutually  illustrative.  That  of  Dr.  Dau- 
beny,  though  much  more  limited  in  design  and  details,  is 
characterised  by  the  various  learning  and  industry  which  are 
found  in  the  former  writings  of  this  zealous  naturaUst ;  and  we 
shall  have  occasion  now  and  then  to  refer  to  it  in  its  bearing 
on  the  subject  before  us. 

The  author  of  the  larger  volume  is  an  American  gentleman, 
who  has  held,  and  still  holds,  we  believe,  a  high  diplomatic 
position  in  the  service  of  the  United  States ;  and  has  farther 
distinguished  himself  by  a  valuable  work  on  the  '  Origin  and 

*  Early  History  of  the  English  Language.'  We  always  hail 
with  satisfaction  any  addition  to  the  science  or  literature  of 
the  world  coming  from  our  Transatiantic  brethren.  Whatever 
the  issue  or  effects  of  the  bloody  struggle  now  in  progress  in 
America —  a  problem  which  time  alone  can  fully  solve — we 
shall  still  stand  in  closer  relationship  to  this  remarkable  people 
than  to  any  other  nation  of  the  earth.     The  terms  of  ^  common 

*  origin,'  *  common  language,'  and  *  common  literature,'  have 
become  the  hacknied  phraseology  of  public  meetings  and  after- 
dinner  speeches ;  but  they  nevertheless  denote  facts  which  are 
•destined  to  be  of  deep  interest  in  the  future  history  of  the 
world.  The  vast  territory  and  population,  united  but  four 
years  ago  under  a  single  Government,  can  never,  we  beEeve, 
recover  the  \mity  they  have  lost.  Had  none  of  the  causes  of 
this  war  existed,  we  doubt  whether  the  American  Constitution, 
or  indeed  any  Constitution,  could  have  sustained  the  enormous 
pressure  upon  its  powers,  which  twenty  years  more  of  growing 
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population  and  diverging  local  interests  would  have  engen* 
dered.     But  whether  two  nations^  or  half-a-dozen  nations, 
emerge  out  of  the  present  crisis,  one  future  event  will  be  the 
same.     The  great  North  American  Continent,  prolific  in  all 
that  pertains  to  the  growth  of  man,  will  nurture  a  population 
large  as  that  of  total  Europe,  educated  generally  into  a  higher 
gn^e  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  speaking  one  language,  and 
perpetuating  through  this  language  the  many  glories  of  our 
early  and  later  literature.     The  Federals  of  the  present  day 
will  not  look  to  this  futurity  for  America  save  through  the 
restoration  of  the  Union.     We,  on  the  other  hand,  strongly 
incline  to  see  it  in  a  division  of  territorial  governments  on  that 
great  continent.     We  believe  that  time,  with  its  many  acci* 
dents,  and  especially  the  feebleness  of  the  central  Government, 
would  inevitably  bring  about  future  disruption,  even  were  it 
not  to  occur  as  the  result  of  the  present  war,  of  which  the 
Slavery  question  has  been  the  motive  with  many,  with  some 
the  pretext.     That  which  is  inevitable  (and  thus  many  wise 
Americans    both  of  the  present  and  past  generation  have* 
regarded  it)  is  often  best  encountered  before  time  has  so  en- 
tangled the  question  as  to  render  any  safe  solution  impossible. 
This  topic  may  seem  alien  to  the  volume  before  us,  and  yet 
it  is  not  so.     In  treating  of  '  Physical  Geography  as  modified 
^  by  Human  Action,'  Mr.  Marsh  derives  numerous  illustrations 
from  the  continent  of  his  own  birth ;  and  reasonably  as  well 
as  naturally  so,  since  North  America  is  that  portion  of  the 
globe  where  the  most  rapid  changes  have  been  effected  by 
human  prowess,  and  where  Man  still  finds  the  largest  scope 
for  the  growth  of  population  and  power.     We  may  perhaps- 
think  that  a  slower  progress  would  have  been  more  salu* 
tarv ;  but  human  impulses  ride  over  all  theories  and  maxims, 
and  Europe  has  hurried  forth  to  people  the  prairies,  and  glut 
the  rising  cities,  with  races  having  very  slight  kindred  with  the 
primitive  settlers  of  the  country.     This  mixed  people,  however, 
lias  its  destiny  in  the  future  history  of  the  world.     Without 
looking  for  those  Utopian  commonwealths  which  have  never 
existed  but  in  the  brams  of  philosophers  and  philanthropists, 
we  see  enough,  even  in  the  said  experience  of  this  war,  to  show 
how  great  is  the  energy  and  expansive  activity  of  the  race  ^ 
how  much  they  are  certain  yet  to  accomplish  in  moulding  Nature 
to  their  purposes,  and  changing  the  aspects  of  the  great  con- 
tinent they  mhabit.     America  and  Australia  are  the  two  fields 
in  which  the  intelligence  and  inventions  of  our  own  age  find 
their  widest  application.     The  ordinary  growth  of  centuries  is 
here  compressed  into  two  or  three  generations ;  and  the  surface 
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of  the  eartk  submitted  to  diangea  which  have  no  poralld  in  llie 
earlier  history  of  nations. 

In  looking  at  the  subject  of  Mr*  Marsh's  Tolnme,  as  ex- 
pounded by  its  title,  we  find  something  like  an  antithesis  to  tiie 
scheme  of  that  larger  work  of  Mr.  Buckle,  which  was  brought 
to  an  end  by  his  premature  deatiu  In  two  former  articles  of 
this  Beview,  we  dealt  fully,  and  we  belieye  fidrly,  with  the 
theory  propoimded  and  the  arguments  proffered  in  this  re- 
markable work.  Seeking  to  maintain  his  thesis  thatfaistDry 
may  be  raised,  approximately  at  least,  to  the  character  of  one 
of  the  exact  sciences,  Mr.  Buckle  founded  his  main  argument  on 
the  assumption  that  Man  is  a  mere  aeent,  pliant  if  not  passive, 
under  the  physical  laws  and  external  mfluences  which  surround 
him  on  earth.  He  brought  to  the  illustration  of  this  doctrine  a 
vastarray  of  learning,  familiar  or  unfamiliar,  exact  or  inexact — 
a  task  easy  in  some  respects,  since  amidst  the  enormous  number 
of  events  and  relations  crowded  into  the  drcle  of  human  life 
on  the  globe,  there  may  readily  be  found  such  as  will  serve 
to  vindicate  any  paradox  whatsoever.  That  propounded  by 
Mr.  Buckle  has  been  adopted,  in  terms  even  less  qualified,  hj 
writers  of  later  date.  The  government  of  the  world  has  been 
described  as  accomplished  by  immutable  laws ;  and  the  sodal 
conditions,  changes,  and  progress  of  Man  represented  as  not 
less  controlled  by  these  laws  than  his  bodily  conformation  and 
growth.  In  the  articles  just  referred  to,  we  showed  the  various 
errors  as  to  fact  which  have  been  used  in  support  of  this  the^, 
and  the  one-sided  character  of  the  argument  throughout.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Budde  himself,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  his  work,  grew  distrustful  of  his  own  earlier  views,  and 
saw  that  in  seekxag  to  make  a  science  out  of  the  history  of 
mankind,  he  had  no  solid  foundation  or  materials  for  so  vast 
a  superstructure.  The  building  tottered  under  his  hands,  while 
he  was  yet  at  work  upon  it 

The  tendency  of  Mr.  Buckle's  work  was  to  assert  the  supre- 
macy of  the  material  conditions  of  existence  over  human* 
history  and  the  mind  of  man ;  timt  of  Mr.  Marsh  is  to  assert 
the  supremacy  of  the  mind  of  man  over  the  material  elements  of 
the  ^lobe.  The  theme  taken  up  by  him,  while  regarding  the 
relations  of  Man  to  the  natural  world  from  an  opposite  point 
of  view,  is  more  limited  in  its  pretensions  and  descriptive  rather 
than  theoretical  in  kind.  It  has  further  the  merit  of  being 
well-defined  in  its  general  objects.  The  questions  put  before 
us  are  for  the  most  part  simple  and  precise.  What  has  Man 
done,  what  may  Man  still  do,  with  purpose  or  without  purpose, 
to  change  for  better  or  worse  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
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earth  upon  which  his  lot  has  been  cast?    Butwhile  thus  givi] 
our  own  definition  of  the  subject^  it  is  fair  to  let  Mr.  Mi 
himself  speak  of  the  deragn  he  has  had  in  view : — 

*  The  object  of  the  present  volume  is :  to  indicate  the  character 
and,  approximately,  the  extent  of  the  changes  produced  bj  human 
action  in  the  physical  conditions  of  the  globe  we  inhabit ; — ^to  point 
ont  the  dangers  of  impmdence  and  the  neoessify  of  caution  in  all 
operations  which,  on  a  large  scaler  interfere  with  the  spontaneous 
arrangements  of  the  organic  or  the  inorganic  world ;— to  suggest  the 
possibility  and  the  importance  of  the  restoration  of  disturbed  har- 
monies and  the  material  improvement  of  waste  and  exhausted 
regions  ; — and  incidentally  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  that  Man  is,  both 
in  kind  tod  degree,  a  power  of  a  higher  order  than  any  other  of  the 
forms  of  animated  life,  which,  like  him,  are  nourished  at  the  table 
of  bounteous  Nature.' 

The  scheme,  thus  indicated,  will  be  seen  to  embrace  within 
itself  a  vast  variety  of  particular  objects,  and  many  questions 
not  yet  settled  by  experience.  It  is  connected  in  every  part 
with  the  physical  sciences,  as  well  as  with  the  intellectual  and 
social  conditions  of  Man ;  and  has  for  its  business  to  expound 
the  reciprocities  of  action  between  the  two.  Some  of  the  ques- 
tions it  mvolves  are  those  which  press  closely  upon  our  very 
existence ;  while  others  concern  those  higher  graaes  of  civilissr 
tion  which  have  so  marvellously  subjected  the  forces  of  Nature 
to  the  higher  energies  of  Man. 

The  design,  then,  of  Mr.  Marsh's  work,  thoueh  it  might 
have  been  more  happily  expressed,  is  one  of  practical  interest 
and  value.  "We  would  willingly  speak  favourably  of  its  fulfil- 
ment; but  this  cannot  be  done  witnout  some  qualification.  We 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  his  style,  which  is  generally  clear 
and  sometimes  eloquent.  We  have  much  also  to  commend  of 
zeal  and  industry  in  the  collection  of  facts,  and  of  entire 
honesty  in  his  manner  of  using  them — a  high  merit,  whatever 
be  the  matter  under  discussion.  But  what  we  find  reason  to 
regret  is,  that  having  appropriated  a  worthy  subject,  and  one 
of  comparative  novelty,  he  should  have  deprived  his  work  of 
much  of  its  value  by  the  inartistic  way  in  which  he  has  put 
his  materials  together,  rendering  it  therebv  equally  difficult  to 
read  and  to  remember  them.  There  is  what  we  may  best  do- 
scribe  as  a  want  of  backbone  to  the  volume.  Some  part  of  this 
default  may  probably  be  due  to  the  detached  and  fragmentary 
manner  in  which  his  information  has  been  collected — something 
also  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Marsh  has  obviously  an  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  is  wanting  there- 
fore in  that  exactness  of  method  and  strictness  of  induction. 
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which  are  now  required  on  all  Bubjects  coining  into  asso- 
ciation with  them.  His  proofs  are  often  trivial  from  their 
limited  locality,  and  not  always  duly  balanced  as  to  authority 
and  value ;  and  he  frequently  omits  such  as  might  well  have 
superseded  those  upon  which  he  dwells  for  the  support  of  his 
argument. 

We  have  further  to  complain  of  deficiency  as  r^ards  the 
mere  technicalities  of  book-making.  The  volume  is  prefaced 
by  a  copious  list  of  works  consulted  by  our  author,  attesting 
in  this  his  zeal  and  industry ;  but  we  find  no  Table  of  Contents, 
nor  any  sufficient  indication  of  the  scheme  followed  in  the 
body  of  the  work.  The  want  of  these  usual  aids  is  a  serious 
impediment  to  the  reader,  and  may  have  contributed  in  part  to 
that  fragmentary  character  of  the  work,  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  The  heading  of  the  chapters  is  copious ;  but  these 
are  broken  again  into  numerous  short  paragraphs,  with  a 
separate  heading  to  each — ^aplan  leading  to  frequent  repetition 
and  a  want  of  continuity  in  the  whole. 

We  can  hardly  note  it  as  a  fault,  but  it  is  a  peculiarity  in 
Mr.  Marsh's  work,  that  he  has  thrown  fully  half  of  its  sub- 
stance into  the  form  of  notes.  Many  of  these  notes  are  refer- 
ences to  authorities ;  but  many  others  are  reflections  of  the 
author  himself,  and  often  of  such  value  as  to  merit  more  diligent 
perusal  than  the  text  which  suggests  them.  Numerous  illustra- 
tions, as  we  have  already  stated,  are  drawn  from  the  American 
continent,  the  largest  exponent  of  the  growing  dominion  of 
Man  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Mr.  Marsh  shows  himself 
a  keen  commentator  on  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  his 
countrymen,  and  very  candid  in  his  avowal  of  what  he  thinks 
might  be  amended.  In  one  passage,  with  a  note  annexed  to 
it  (p.  328),  he  speaks  strongly  of  tne  instability  of  American 
life,  and  closes  nis  conunents  with  something  very  like  an 
aspiration  after  change  in  the  American  method  of  conveying 
land  by  inheritance. 

'  All  human  institutionci,  associate  arrangements,  and  modes  of  life, 
have  their  characteristic  imperfections.  The  natural,  perhaps  the 
necessary  defect  of  ours,  is  their  instability,  their  want  of  fixedness, 
not  in  form  only,  but  even  in  spirit  The  face  of  physical  nature 
in  the  United  States  shares  this  incessant  fluctuation,  and  the  land- 
scape is  as  variable  as  the  habits  of  the  population.  It  is  time  for 
some  abatement  in  the  restiess  love  of  change  which  characterises 
us,  and  makes  us  rather  a  nomade  than  a  sedentary  people.  .  •  • 
It  is  rare  that  a  middle-aged  American  dies  in  the  house  where  he 
was  born,  or  an  old  man  even  in  that  which  he  has  built ;  and  this  is 
scarcely  less  true  of  the  rural  districts,  where  every  man  owns  his 
habitation,  than  of  the  city,  where  the  majority  live  in  hired  houses. 
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This  life  of  incessant  flitting  is  unfavourable  for  the  execution  of 
permanent  improvements  of  everj  sort;  and  especially  of  those 
which,  like  the  forest,  are  slow  in  repaying  the  capital  expended  on 
them.  It  requires  a  very  generous  spirit  in  a  landholder  to  plant  a 
wood  or  a  farm  he  expects  to  sell,  or  which  he  knows  will  pass  out 
of  the  hands  of  his  descendants  at  his  death.' 

The  general  comments  we  have  made  on  Mr.  Marsh's  work 
will  show  that  it  is  one  difficult  to  analyse  in  detail.  We  may 
better  serve  our  readers  by  bringing  before  them  our  own  more 
succinct  view  of  the  great  questions  it  touches  upon,  and  the 
conclusions  which  have  been  reached^  or  are  yet  before  us  for 
attainment.  To  superficial  inquirers,  it  may  seem  a  matter  of 
simple  and  easy  evidence  to  denote  the  changes  and  conditions 
of  the  earth's  surface  which  ape  due  to  human  agency.  But 
this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Many  collateral  questions  and 
issues  enter  into  the  problem,  and  the  objects  of  inquiry  are 
430  many  and  so  complex,  that  it  is  often  exceedingly  difficult 
to  disengage  the  truth.  If  any  preliminary  proof  of  this  were 
needed,  it  might  be  found  in  die  consideration  that  Man  has  a 
double  faculty  allotted  to  him  on  the  earth : — ^he  creates  and  he 
destroys.  We  have  to  deal  with  what  he  doesy  and  what  he 
undoes^  in  the  world  of  nature  around  him.  And  the  modes  of 
action  in  each  case  are  often  so  indirect,  and  so  little  guided 
by  reason  or  intention, — so  closely  blended,  moreover,  with  the 
operations  of  Nature  herself — ^thatour  conclusions  are  constantly 
at  fault,  even  on  points  of  greatest  practical  interest.  The 
judgments  of  one  generation  are  contradicted  by  the  more 
matured  and  larger  experiences  of  the  next. 

In  the  summary  view  we  are  about  to  offer,  the  form  of 
history  must  be  ahnost  wholly  discarded.  We  can  give  no 
initial  date  to  the  inquiry ; — we  know  not  at  what  time,  chrono- 
logically speaking,  Man  first  appeared  on  the  earth.  We  are 
ignorant,  or  only  scantily  informed,  as  to  the  state  of  the  earth 
when  human  existence  first  dawned  upon  it.  The  'Ap;^,  that 
mysterious  term,  translateable  into  every  language  because 
common  to  all  human  thought,  is  in  this  particular  case,  as  in 
so  many  others,  far  beyond  the  scope  of  human  research.  We 
have  heard  and  read  much  lately  on  this  question  of  the 
antiquity  of  Man  on  the  globe.  Putting  aside  that  theory  of 
our  own  time,  which  solves  it  by  assuming  his  gradual  deriva- 
tion from  Mammalia  lower  in  the  scale  of  animal  life,  we  yet 
have  not  facts  sufficient  to  furnish  any  more  certain  answer,  as 
far  as  time  is  concerned.  The  recent  discoveries  of  human 
implements  and  bones  in  caverns  and  elsewhere,  associated 
with  the  remains  of  animal  species  now  extinct,  have  disclosed 
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a  comparatiye  antiquity  of  Man  (possibly  also  a  lower  grade 
of  humanity)  far  greater  than  we  derive  from  any  written 
record  of  his  history.  But  we  can  bring  no  numbers  with 
which  to  specify  this  earlier  date ;  and  while  &cts  are  every  day 
multiplying  upon  us,  much  is  yet  needed  for  that  thorough 
confirmation  which  science  requires.  The  whole  inquiry, 
though  it  has  gained  a  sort  of  specialty  for  the  moment, 
merges  in  that  larger  subject,  whicli  has  received  the  cumbrons 
name  of  Palseontology — a  part  of  knowledge,  we  must  add, 
however  it  be  named,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
exploits  of  human  intelligence  as  directed  to  the  natural  histoiy 
of  the  globe. 

Nor  can  we  do  much  more  than  vaguely  speculate  on  the 
state  of  the  earth's  surface  when  Man  appeared  upon  it.     Geo- 
logy is  the  only  school  to  which  we  can  go  for  information  here. 
This  science,  aided  by  zoology  and  botany,  has  made  the  mar- 
vellous disclosures,  to  whi<£  we  have  just  alluded,  of  those 
successive  stages  through  which,  during  ages  beyond  all  esti- 
mate, the  visible  crust  of  our  globe  has  passed  before  assumiii^ 
its  present  state  and  aspect     We  have  successive  Faunas  and 
Floras  thus  opened  out  to  our  inspection,  numerous  almost  as 
those  of  the  actual  world — detached  in  parts  by  time  and  inter- 
vening catastrophes,  yet  linked  together  as  a  whole  in  the  mani- 
fest scheme  of  creation.    Whedier  the  changes  in  ihem  from 
one  period  to  another  belong  to  separate  acts  of  creative  power, 
or  to  evolutions  and  transmutations  of  species  ever  going  on 
but  hidden  from  us  in  certain  steps  of  their  progress,  is  the 
question  which  has  started  into  active  litigation  among  the 
naturalists  of  our  day.     We  are  not  concerned  with  it  here, 
otherwise  than  as  regards  a  fact  recognised  imder  any  view, 
viz.  that  there  has  been  a  general  progress,  aa  time  went  on, 
towards  higher  organisation  and  capacities  of  existence.     Tak- 
ing the  animal  kingdom  as  our  example,  we  find  the  series  van- 
ously  broken,  and  the  inferior  and  simpler  forms  of  earlier  date 
continuing  to  coexist  with  the  later  and  higher.     But  the 
tendency  m  the  series  is  ever  upwards ;  bringing  its  higher 
members,  as  regards  bodily  structure,  into  dose  oontaot  with 
Man,  the  highest  in  the  scale.     His  earliest  existence  is  content 
]>oraneous  with  some  animal  species  now  extinct,  but  which  had 
near  affinity  to  species  still  present  on  the  earth*     Others  have 
become  extinct  even  within  the  time  of  human  record.     Never- 
iheless,  for  our  argument  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the 
aspect  of  anim^  life,  coeval  with  the  first  appearance  of  Man* 
did  not  greatly  differ,  in  forms  at  least,  from  Ihat  we  now  see 
around  us. 
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Of  the  numberB,  however,  and  distribution  of  these  animal 
forms  over  the  then  existing  lands  and  waters  of  the  globe,  we 
are  less  able  to  speak  with  assurance.  It  may  be  considered 
probable  that  the  animals  since  domesticated  for  human  pur- 
ees, were  proportionally  less  numerous  during  the  infancy  of 
[an,  than  those  which  are  either  useless  to  him,  or  with  which 
it  is  his  lot  to  struggle  under  the  ruder  conditions  of  life.  But 
any  conjecture  beyond  this  would  be  bald  speculation,  unsup- 
ported by  facts.  The  remark  applies  equally  to  the  vegetable 
covering  of  the  earth  at  the  period  in  question.  The  discoveries 
made  in  fossil  botany  have  led  to  its  classification  into  four  or 
five  successive  floras,  corresponding  in  some  sort  with  the  kin- 
dred series  of  animal  life ;  out  more  distiDOtly  marked  by  the 
characters  which  changes  of  climate  have  impressed  upon  these 
wonderful  records  of  ages  gone  by.  The  peculiar  and  profuse 
vegetation,  the  gigantic  ferns  and  Ivcopodiaceae  of  the  coal  for- 
mation, belong  to  a  climate  hotter  tnan  that  to  which  their  pro- 
ducts now  so  abundantly  minister  light  and  heat.  In  the  fossil 
flora  of  the  tertiary  strata  we  find  ourselves  more  closely  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  our  own  time,  in  the  proportions  as  well  as 
in  the  ffunilies  and  species  of  the  vegetable  world.  Though 
forced  to  admit  a  long  interval  of  time  and  change,  including 
the  so-called  glacial  period,  between  the  newest  of  the  Pleiocene 
strata  and  the  human  epodi,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this 
approach  to  existing  v^etation  still  went  on ;  and  that  the 
earliest  of  our  race  found  the  earth  clothed  with  trees  and  herbs 
not  greatly  difiering  in  kind  from  those  which  now  cover  its 
surface.  It  is  probable,  from  various  considerations,  that  tlie 
forests  of  this  period  were  very  widely  extended,  and  that  the 
ConiferiB  especially  formed  a  large  proportion  of  this  forest 
growth.  We  may  remark,  as  woraiy  of  note  here,  that  in  the 
peat-mosses  of  Denmark  (which  show  in  succession  downwards 
the  vestiges  of  the  Iron,  Bronze,  and  Stone  Ages  of  human 
implements,  and  thence  inferentially  the  succession  of  different 
races  of  men)  the  lower  or  Stone  stratum  aboimds  in  trunks  of 
the  mne  and  fir  only ;  while  those  of  oak  are  largely  found  in 
the  Bronze  period,  and  of  the  beech  (now  the  precbminant  tree 
of  the  country)  in  that  of  Iron. 

While  speculating  on  the  climate  and  conditions  of  the  earths 
surfitce  at  the  time  most  nearly  coeval  with  the  advent  of  Man, 
we  are  bound  to  admit  the  difficulty  of  the  probl^n  which  the 

Glacial  period  brings  before  us.  Our  eminent  geologist,  SvF 
u  Lyell,  has  bestowed  all  his  ability  and  zeal  in  seeking  to 
deoypher  the  probable  causes  of  this  great  catastrophe  —  the 
interposition,  between  two  periods  of  Ugher  temperature,  of  a 
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long  period  of  such  cold  as  to  cover  much  of  our  northern 
hemisphere  (and  proofs  to  the  same  effect  have  lately  come  to 
us  from  the  southern)  with  glaciers,  the  magnitude  of  which  is 
very  feebly  pictured  by  those  we  now  look  upon  in  the  Alps 
and  Greenland  seas.  He  has  sought  to  connect  this  inquiry 
with  his  larger  researches  into  changes  of  climate  as  affected  by 
altered  proportions  of  land  and  sea  in  different  geological  eras. 
But  the  line  of  discovery  here  has  not  yet  fairly  touched  the 
ground.  The  astronomical  relations  of  our  planet  give  no  aid 
towards  a  solution.  Its  internal  condition,  as  a  molten  mass 
crusted  over,  and  losing  heat,  as  we  presume  it  to  have  been 
lost  through  prior  ages  by  radiation  into  space,  while  plausibly 
explaining  some  phenomena,  leaves  others  in  the  same  darkness 
as  before.  The  total  question,  including  its  relation  to  the 
human  race,  is  one  that  science  has  not  hitherto  solved ;  but 
to  which  many  avenues  are  open,  and  a  crowd  of  naturalists 
pressing  forwards  upon  them. 

We  have  thus  far  been  but  upon  the  threshold  of  the  subject 
which  forms  the  material  of  Mr.  Marsh's  volume.  Yet  these 
preliminary  views  are  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the 
picture,  and  to  a  right  comprehension  of  the  influences  which 
this  new  element  of  human  life  has  had  on  the  physical  condi- 
tions of  the  earth's  surface.  To  the  animal  instincts  which 
before  had  rule  in  the  world  we  now  find  added  the  higher 
faculty  of  intelligent  design — of  mental  superinduced  on  bodily 
force.  This  is  the  subject  with  which  we  are  here  more  directly 
concerned.  We  are  called  upon  to  indicate  the  extent,  or  what 
may  better  perhaps  be  term^i  the  limits,  of  Man's  power  over 
the  conditions  of  the  natural  world  around  him ;  and  then  to 
show  what  he  has  already  done,  or  may  attain  hereafter,  in  effect 
of  this  power.  We  desire  the  more  to  mark  clearly  the  several 
points  of  the  argument,  since  the  want  of  such  method  is  the 
defect  which  will  be  most  felt  by  the  readers  of  the  volume 
before  us. 

First  then,  what  is  the  extent,  and  what  are  the  limits,  of 
human  power,  over  the  earth  we  inhabit  ?  The  simplest  divi- 
sion of  this  large  question  is  that  which  regards  the  influence  of 
Man,  severally,  upon  the  inorganic  elements  around  him,  and 
upon  matter  organised  into  animal  and  vegetable  Hfe.  There 
is  close  inter-relation  between  these  objects,  as  will  at  once  be 
obvious ;  but  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  they  may  better  be 
regarded  separately ;  and  in  such  division  the  relation  of  Man 
/to  inorganic  existence,  whether  of  matter  or  force,  is  that  which 
comes  nrst  into  view.     His  influence,  as  the  head  of  the  living 
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creation,  on  other  forms  and  attributes  of  life^  will  be  best  con- 
sidered in  sequel  to  the  former. 

The  atmosphere^  the  waters^  and  the  superficial  crust  of  the 
earth,  are  the  portions  of  the  material  inorganic  world  with 
which  we  are  connected  by  reciprocal  relations  essential  to  our 
very  existence.  No  illustrations  are  needed  in  proof  of  this 
general  fact  But  beyond  it  lies  another,  equally  certain 
Siough  more  obscure  to  our  conception,  viz.  the  existence  of 
certain  forces,  or  active  powers  of  nature — light,  heat,  electricity, 
gravitation,  &c. — which  we  cannot  define  as  material,  though 
they  are  known  to  us  only  in  connexion  with  matter,  and 
through  their  several  actions  upon  it.  These  so-called  forces, 
for  we  have  at  present  no  fitter  name  for  them,  while  governing 
and  constraining  in  various  ways  the  power  and  action  of 
Man,  are  in  other  and  endless  ways  submitted  to  his  intelli- 
gence, and  become  the  instruments  with  which  he  works  in  the 
material  world.  The  relations  of  matter  to  force,  as  well  as  the 
correlation  of  different  forms  of  force,  and  the  connexion  of  all 
with  organisation  and  vitality,  are  the  problems  most  strenuously 
pursued  by  the  philosophers  of  our  own  day.  Experimental 
truths  and  metaphysical  uncertainties  come  here  into  close  con- 
tact, and  too  often  engender  shallow  devices  of  language  to 
shelter  imperfect  knowledge.  But  the  search  after  truth  by 
experiment  and  strict  induction  is  now  the  rule  of  all  science ; 
and  words  are  used  by  wise  men  but  as  counters,  to  be  put 
aside  or  changed  when  they  have  fulfilled  their  temporary 
purposes. 

We  are  carrying  this  general  view  far  beyond  the  horizon 
which  our  author  has  been  content  to  take  as  his  boundary. 
But  we  feel  that  by  thus  enlarging  its  scope,  we  give  to  the 
subject  a  higher  purpose  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  mankind ; 
and  bring  it  into  such  connexion  with  the  physical  sciences  as 
to  increase  the  likelihood  of  practical  usefulness  hereafter.  We 
may  remark  further,  that  many  of  the  physical  relations  just 
adverted  to,  complex  though  they  are,  may  be  reduced  to 
simpler  and  more  familiar  terms  for  the  objects  of  our  argu- 
ment. The  single  word  of  Climate,  for  instance,  expresses  one 
of  the  most  important  relations  of  Man  to  the  natural  world 
around  him — a  relation  which  concerns  human  existence  in  its 
every  part.  But  this  word.  Climate,  taken  in  its  largest  sense^ 
comprehends  within  itself  all  those  elements  and  attributes  of 
matter  and  force,  the  mutual  influences  and  actions  of  which 
produce  the  phenomena  so  familiar  to  us  under  this  single  ex- 
pression. Earth,  water,  and  air — as  they  are  acted  upon  by 
heat  and  light,  and  more  obscurely  by  electricity,  the  chemical 
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and  cohesive  forces,  grayitation  a&d  the  axial  rotation  of  tiie 
globe — furnish  the  material  for  all  those  complex  conditions  of 
seasons,  land  and  ocean  winds,  tides,  currents,  rains,  thunder- 
storms and  hurricanes,  snow  and  ice,  amidst  which  we  live,  and 
which  we  are  ever  seeking  (civilised  and  savage  man  alike)  to 
mould  into  what  may  best  conduce  to  the  well-being  of  life. 
Even  seen  through  its  more  homely  details  of  habitation,  cloth- 
ing, and  food,  there  is  something  great  in  this  unceasing  toil 
and  struggle  with  the  elements  around.  But  the  contest  be- 
comes ofMgher  kind,  when  Man  takes  these  very  elements  into 
his  service,  and  gains  fresh  dominion  over  the  earth  through 
their  aid.  Seeing  how  various  and  vast  are  the  forces  acting, 
and  the  materials  acted  upon — the  latter  diffused  over  the  globe; 
the  former  not  limited  to  our  narrow  sphere,  but,  some  of  them 
at  least,  energetic  throughout  all  sidereal  space — we  may  well 
find  much  of  grandeur  in  this  appropriation  to  hiunan  purposes 
of  powers  above  human  comprehension.  The  instincts  of  in- 
ferior animals  act  through  these  powers,  but  without  conscious- 
ness of  them,  and  with  no  ability  to  control  or  direct  them  by 
intelligence. 

We  must  not,  however,  carry  too  fiir  this  assumption  of  snpe- 
riorily.  We  are  seeking  now  to  define  what  Man  can  do  in 
modifying  the  physical  conditions  of  the  earth ;  and  Climate 
comes  in  among  the  first  points  in  question.  Its  intimate  rela- 
tion to  all  other  objects  ofphysical  science  has  just  been  noticed  ; 
and  the  term  Meteorology  expresses  that  independent  brandi  of 
science  designed  to  embrace  these  relations.  The  name  is  one 
inherited  from  antiquity — ^partially  and  ignorantiy  applied  in 
its  origin ;  now,  like  many  other  cognate  terms,  amplified  in  its 
meaning,  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  growing  knowledge  and  a 
higher  philosophy.  But  meteorology  is  yet  far  from  taking 
rank  among  the  exact  sciences.  Notwithstanding  all  tiiat  has 
been  done  of  late  years,  and  the  better  d^efinition  of  the  objects 
sought  for,  it  is  still  in  comparative  infancy  as  a  branch  of 
human  knowledge.  We  can  but  partially  and  doubtfully  ex- 
plain the  events  it  records.  The  power  of  predicting  them  is 
limited  to  certain  periodical  phenomena;  and  to  those  more 
local  sequences  and  averages  which  we  are  wont  to  note  without 
being  able  to  interpret  them.  As  respects,  indeed,  the  climate 
of  particular  countries  and  places,  all  common  notions  are  singu- 
larly vague,  and  common  phraseology  still  more  so.  Tables  of 
observation  are  perpetually  correcting  the  errors  of  ignorance, 
and  of  iixAt  fashion  in  belief  which  mixes  itself,  more  or  less,  in 
all  matters  of  worldly  concernment. 

Professor  Dove,  of  Berlin,  justly  described  by  Dr.  Daubeny 
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as  the  biglieat  autiunrity  in  meteorology,  has  collected  many 
mofit  valuable  results  in  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  Cli- 
mate ;  and  has  iirell  indicated  by  his  own  methods  the  manner 
of  research  best  fitted  to  extend  the  science  and  render  it  more 
exact  That  nmch  thII  yet  be  done  in  fulfihnent  of  these 
objects,  we  regard  as  certain.  The  very  complexity  of  the 
physical  relations  concerned  in  the  inquiry,  while  greatly 
enhancing  its  difiSculties,  does  at  the  same  time  give  more 
various  access  to  the  truths  sought  for. 

Meanwhile,  the  admission  we   are  obliged  to  make  of  our 

imperfect  understanding  of  these  phenomena,  so  vast  in  scale 

and  so  complex  in  action,  is  virtusdly  an  admission  that  Man 

can  do  but  little  to  control  them  by  any  exercise  of  his  own 

powers.     Such  at  least  is  the  case  as  regards  all  the  greater 

elements  concerned.     He  cannot  alter  the  course,  or  arrest  the 

energy,  of  those  great  atmospheric  and  ocean  currents  wMdi 

sweep  around  the  globe ;  — ^beneficent,  or  even  necessary,  in  their 

general  influence,  destructive  only  in  Aeir  exceae.    He  cannot 

change  the  total  amount  of  light  and  heat  derived  from  the 

sun,  though  he  can  vary  in  different  ways  its  local  distribution* 

He  has  no  power,  save  indirectly  and  in  limited  localities,  over 

lliat  great  and  never-ceasing  circuit  of  the  waters  of  the  globe, 

which  is  carried  on  by  evaporation  and  by  rains.    Though  he 

has  subjected  the  wonderful  element  of  electricity  to  wonderAil 

uses,  yet  has  he  little  or  no  control  over  it  in  the  wide  compass 

of  those  atmospheric  and  other  changes,  in  which  it  bears  a 

part  so  large,  yet  even  now  so  little  understood.     The  same 

remark  applies  to  the  magnetic  force  as  a  mode  of  electric 

action ;  pervading,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  the  whole  solar 

system,   and  concerned  probably  in    many  more   terrestrial 

phenomena  than  have  yet  been  assigned  to  this  cause.     Over 

gravitation,  a  force  chieflv  stroi^  in  its  concentration  and  by 

its  fixed  and  unceasing  action  over  all  matter,  Man  may  seem  to 

have  acquired  more  control ;  but  it  is  in  every  case  gained  by 

the  expenditure  of  some  other  energy,  mechanical  or  chemical^ 

brought  into  momentary  conflict  wSh  this  great  motive  power 

of  the  universe. 

Such,  briefly  expressed,  are  the  limits  to  human  power,  in 
its  relation  to  the  elements,  which  in  their  combination  form 
the  various  climates  of  the  earth.  It  would  require  a  volume, 
and  one  more  ample  and  complete  than  that  now  before  us,  to 
denote  the  ways  tlurough  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  Man  has 
sought  to  extend  these  limits,  and  to  gain  a  higher  mastery  over 
the  inorganic  as  well  as  the  living  world.  Matter  and  force 
being  ever  the  same  in  absolute  amount  (a  modem  doctrine 
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repeatiiig  more  explicitly  one  of  ancient  date)>  his  ability  con- 
sists in  setting  in  action  those  changes  and  translations  of  which 
matter  and  forces  are  susceptible,  to  fulfil  purposes  necessary 
or  beneficial  to  his  own  existence.  The  jd^^s  koX  &aXXa|(f 
fivytPTwv  expresses  briefly  what  is  his  dealing  with  a  large  class 
of  objects  in  the  natural  world.  We  shall  touch  upon  some  of 
these  points  hereafter ;  but  meanwhile  must  speak  somewhat 
further  of  the  influence  he  has  found  means  to  exercise  oyer 
local  climate  —  a  matter  of  deep  concernment  to  the  existence 
and  well-being  of  mankind. 

We  say  local  climate,  because  it  is  only  in  special  localities, 
and  not  generally  over  the  globe,  that  this  influence  can  be 
brought  mto  action.  And  it  is  well  worthy  of  note,  that  the 
great  agent  in  any  such  change  belongs  to  the  liiring  world, 
and  to  the  domain  of  vegetable  life ; — one  that  Man  can  mould 
to  his  uses  both  by  propagation  and  destruction,  yet  hitherto 
only  with  vague  knowledge  in  what  these  uses  consist.  It  is 
the  Forest  which  thus  actively  ministers  to  the  climatic  condi- 
tions of  the  earth ;  which  extirpated  by  the  axe,  or  restored  by 
planting,  changes  both  the  face  of  nature  and  the  distribution 
and  destinies  of  human  life.  This  simple  name  of  Forest  will 
hardly  bring  to  the  casual  reader  a  conception  of  all  that  it 
implies ; — of  the  vast  extent  of  the  earth's  surface  thus  covered 
in  every  zone,  to  the  very  confines  of  the  Arctic  circle ;  of  the 
various  aspects  and  qualities  of  this  great  forest  mantle ;  and 
of  its  relation  to  all  the  moving  elements  of  the  natural  world. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate,  even  by  loose  approximation,  the 
actual  extent  of  surface  so  occupied.  We  have  given  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  earth  was  largely  covered  with  wood  at 
the  time  when  Man  first  became  its  denizen.  And  though  in 
our  own  day  we  find  in  tropical  countries  vast  regions  aunost 
treeless,  the  balance  is  fully  struck  on  other  continents  by  those 
wide  tracts  of  close  and  continuous  forests  into  which  no  lum- 
berer's axe  has  ever  penetrated.  Even  in  Europe,  where  intel- 
ligence and  industry  have  been  most  active  in  seeking  fresh 
space  for  hiunan  existence,  we  may  affirm  that  one  half  the 
total  area  is  covered  with  woods,  either  widely  continuous,  as 
in  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Poland ;  or  broken  into  de- 
tached forests,  as  in  Germany,  Turkey,  and  France ;  or  into 
smaller  patches  of  timber,  as  in  our  own  island. 

A  considerable  part  of  Mr.  Marsh's  volume  is  occupied  with 
this  topic  —  one  most  natural  and  reasonable  to  an  American 
writer.  On  the  North  American  Continent,  the  vast  r^ons  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  stretching  northwards  through  Canada  into 
the  boundless  solitudes  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory,  are  still 
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covered  witb  forests  wliich  set  at  defiance  all  common  measure- 
ments of  space.  The  devastation  of  a  pine  forest  bj  fire  will 
often  give  to  the  traveller  a  more  vived  perception  of  extent 
than  whole  days  of  passage  through  them.  We  ourselves  have 
seen^  in  the  wide  regions  of  the  Upper  Ottowa,  an  area  of  nearly 
sixty  miles  in  length  and  ten  or  fifteen  miles  in  widths  which 
had  been  thus  devastated  by  a  single  fire^  carried  by  an  im- 
petuous wind  over  this  long  line  of  destruction.  Such  wilder- 
ness of  gaunt  perpendicular  trunks,  naked  of  all  branches  and 
blackly  charred,  snows  the  depth  and  density  of  a  forest  under 
an  aspect  never  to  be  forgotten. 

America,  in  fact,  is  the  country  of  the  world  where  the  most 
vigorous  struggle  has  existed — and,  despite  war,  is  still  going 
on — between  a  new  and  energetic  people  and  the  native  covering 
of  the  soil.  The  forest  here  must  be  extirpated  or  thinned,  to 
make  room  for  a  more  profitable  vegetation;  and  a  striking 
feature  in  American  landscape,  even  in  the  older  States,  is  the 
crop  of  com  growing  luxuriantly  amidst  the  stumps  of  ancient 
trees.  But  while  this  destruction  of  the  native  woods  of  the 
country  is  yet  in  active  progress,  some  prospective  alarm  has 
arisen,  lest  it  should  be  carried  too  far.  And  as  this  question 
involves  very  directly  the  influences  which  forests  have  upon 
the  climate  and  physical  conditions  of  a  country,  we  will  quote 
part  of  a  long  passage  from  Mr.  Marsh,  who  is  himself  a  stren- 
uous supporter  of  forest  claims  over  the  globe,  and  in  more 
than  one  place  presses  strongly  his  complaints  against  mankind 
at  lar^e,  as  the  habitual  destroyers  of  what  Nature  has  done 
to  ennch  and  beautify  its  surface :  — 

*  With  the  disappearance  of  the  forest,  all  is  changed.  At  one* 
season  the  earth  parts  with  its  warmth  by  radiation  to  an  open  sky  ; 
and  receives  at  another  an  immoderate  heat  from  the  unobstructed 
rays  of  the  sun.  Hence  the  climate  becomes  excessive,  and  the  soil 
is  alternately  parched  by  the  fervors  of  summer  and  seared  by  the 
rigors  of  winter.  Bleak  winds  sweep  unresisted  over  its  surface, 
drift  away  the  snow  that  sheltered  it  from  the  frost,  and  dry  up  its 
scanty  moisture.  The  precipitation  becomes  as  irregular  as  the 
temperature ;  the  melting  snows  and  vernal  rains,  no  longer  absorbed 
by  a  loose  and  bibulous  vegetable  mould,  rush  over  the  frozen  sur- 
face, and  pour  down  the  valleys  seawards,  instead  of  filling  a  reten- 
tive bed  of  absorbent  earth,  and  storing  up  moisture  to  feed  perennial 
springs.  The  soil  is  bared  of  its  covering  of  leaves,  deprived  of  tho 
fibrous  rootlets  which  held  it  together,  dried  and  pulverised  by  sua 
and  wind,  and  at  last  exhausted  by  new  combinations. 
The  rivulets,  wanting  their  former  regularity  of  supply,  and  deprived 
of  the  protecting  shade  of  woods,  are  heated,  evaporated,  and  re- 
duced in  their  summer  currents,  but  swollen  to  raging  torrents  in 
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autumn  and  spring The  washing  of  the  soil  from  the 

mountains  leaves  bare  ridges  of  sterile  rock ;  and  the  rich  organic 
mould  which  covered  them,  now  swept  down  into  the  damp  low 
grounds,  promotes  a  luxuriance  of  aquatic  Yegetablee  that  breeds  fever 
and  more  insidious  forms  of  mortal  disease  by  its  decaj.*  * 

Snch^  somewhat  abridged^  is  the  theme  of  omr  American 
Evelyn;  in  style  rather  florid  and  ambitious^  yet  doubtless 
containing  much  that  is  true  and  of  practical  value.  He  re- 
curs to  this  topic  in  every  part  of  the  volume,  and  fortifies  his 
position  by  various  authorities,  ancient  and  modem.t  Here, 
nevertheless,  we  must  bring  in  the  old  claim  of  audi  alteram 
partem,  as  essential  to  truth.  Mr.  Marsh  bestows  his  zeal  on 
one  side  of  the  case,  and  generalises  too  much  upon  it,  without 
duly  regarding  those  many  exceptions  which  Nature  is  ever 
suggesting  or  forcing  upon  us.  He  seems  to  forget  in  his  Luge 
conclusions,  that  to  preserve  the  native  forest  is  in  many  coun- 
tries to  narrow  the  space  allotted  by  Providence  to  the  growth 
and  maintenance  of  mankind.  Finding  '  tongues  in  trees,'  he 
allows  them  to  speak  somewhat  too  loudly  on  their  own  behalf, 
and  to  suppress  the  claims  of  those  cereal  crops  and  pastures 
which  the  industry  of  man  is  seeking  in  so  many  places  to  sub- 
stitute for  them. 

In  truth,  this  relation  of  forests  to  climates  and  other  condi- 
tions of  the  earth  in  which  human  interests  are  involved,  is  a 
matter  hardly  to  be  reached  by  general  maxims.  To  gain  any- 
thing like  fair  practical  results,  it  must  be  made  a  question  of 
countries  and  localities — of  the  extent  and  relative  proportion 
of  surface  thus  occupied— -of  the  character  of  the  forests  them- 
selves— of  the  character  of  tiie  country  at  large,  whether  QM>un- 
tainous  or  level,  near  to  the  sea  or  distant  firom  it — of  the 
nature  of  the  rocks  and  soil  on  its  surface — and  of  those  various 
incidents  of  local  climate,  which  belong  to  other  natural  causes. 
The  practical  question  is  one  widely  different  as  applied  to  the 

*  To  these  various  effects  of  forest  vegetation,  our  author  might 
perhaps  have  added  its  influence  on  the  electrical  relations  of  the 
atmosphere  and  earth — an  influence  greater,  we  believe,  than  is 
usually  supposed.  But  though  certain  as  fact,  the  particular  con- 
ditions it  involves  are  still  so  little  known  that  their  omission  may 
reasonably  be  justified. 

t  One  of  the  most  recent  and  valuable  works  on  this  subject  seems 
to  be  that  of  Hohenstein  (I860),  entitled  '  Der  Wald.'  Our  old  Eng- 
lish writer,  Harrison,  has  a  curiously  quaint  chapter  on  the  Woods 
and  Marshes  of  England,  complaining  much  of  the  decay  of  the 
former ;  and  other  ancient  English  authorities  might  be  quoted  to 
the  same  efiect. 
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forests  of  Scandinavia^  and  to  those  iroods  of  the  Apennines  in 
Southern  Italy,  the  extirpation  of  which  has  donbtless  contri- 
buted, with  other  causes,  to  defertiliae  and  d^opulate  the 
valleys  of  that  region ; — very  different,  also,  as  applied  to  the 
interminable  forests  of  Upper  Canada  or  New  Brunswick,  and 
to  the  residual  masses  of  wood  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
We  may  add,  as  further  example,  that  timber  growing  on  hills 
or  steep  acclivities,  and  that  of  plains,  whether  marshy  or  arid, 
can  never  be  brought  in  illustration  of  any  equal  or  similar 
influence  on  the  physical  conditions  of  a  country.  Every  region 
has  its  particular  aptitudes,  and  a  single  theory  can  in  no  sense 
be  applied  to  all. 

We  may,  however,  fairly  join  our  author  in  affirming  that 
vegetation,  imder  the  form  of  woods,  is  necessary,  more  or  less, 
to  the  well-being  of  every  country ;  and  that  many  regions, 
once  fertile,  have  become  otherwise  by  the  loss  or  curtailment 
of  this  magnificent  provision  of  Nature  for  their  covering.  And 
as  a  practical  corollary  to  these  facts,  we  may  speaik  with 
assurance  of  the  power  Man  has  of  gaining  or  restoring  lands, 
thus  barren  from  nature  or  human  improvidence,  by  planting 
fresh  forests  where  none  now  exist.  With  due  attention  to  soil, 
climate,  and  other  local  drcumstanoes,  he  may  rejoice  in  the 
oonviction  that  he  is  thus  providing  for  the  good  of  his  pos« 
terity,  if  not  for  his  own :  ^  Sent  arbares,  qu€B  alieri  scBcuh 
^  prosintJ*  This  remark  especially  applies  to  the  tracts  of  arid 
sand,  so  numerous  over  the  globe,  even  in  dose  contiguity  to 
high  cultivation;  as  the  Landes  of  France,  the  Dunes  and 
Steppes  of  other  European  coimtries.  A  covering  of  well- 
selected  woods,  or  even  of  such  plants  as  the  bent-grass, 
would  in  time  give  to  these  sterile  sands  a  new  and  happier 
soil ;  and  this  attained,  the  axe  might  come  in  to  make  over 
to  the  agriculturist  a  part  of  the  surface  thus  freshly  provided 
for  his  labours.  Experiments  to  this  effect  we  believe  to  be 
now  in  progress  in  several  countries,  and  they  will  doubtless 
be  extended  hereafter.* 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  subject  at  some  length,  from  the 
prominence  Mr.  Marsh  has  given  to  it  in  his  volume.   We  now 

*  At  the  recent  meetiog  of  the  British  Association,  we  understand 
that  a  communication  has  been  made  regarding  an  extensive  region 
in  the  Orange  River  territory  of  South  Africa,  bearing  marks  of 
having  been  formerly  well  wooded,  but  now  utterly  treeless  and 
barren.  The  progress  of  colonisation  northwards  may  make  it  expe* 
dient  to  remedy  this  by  fresh  planting ;  and  such  we  believe  to  be 
the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Fox  Wilson,  who  has  pre- 
sented this  memoir. 
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come  to  oilier  points  illustrative  of  the  dominion  which  Man 
exercises  on  the  earth — illustrations  more  definite  and  intelli- 
gible than  the  complex  conditions  of  climate,  and  the  doubtful 
question  how  far,  and  in  what  way,  these  are  modified  by  the 
forest  vegetation  which  Man  can  create  or  destroy.  Most  of 
these  illustrations  belong  to  the  age  in  which  we  are  now 
living.  All  need  to  be  brought  into  relation  with  it.  The  last 
century — the  last  fifty  years  more  especially — ^has  established 
a  new  era  of  human  power ;  in  which,  by  aid  of  fresh  elements 
subjected  to  command,  and  fresh  impulse  given  to  those  of 
older  us^,  more  has  been  done  to  subjugate  the  earth  and 
ocean  to  human  purposes,  than  in  the  total  period  forming  the 
prior  history  of  mankind. 

We  must  begin  by  carrying  our  readers  for  a  few  minutes 
below  the  surface — ^to  those  wonderful  works  of  mining  genius 
and  industry,  upon  which  England,  beyond  all  other  countries 
on  the  globe,  relies  for  hef  prosperity  and  greatness.  In 
mines  as  they  are  now  worked  we  have  an  admirable  example 
of  dominion  gained  over  the  natural  world  by  the  pure  force 
of  human  intelligence.  In  the  profound  depth  and  extent  of 
many  of  them,  in  the  magnitude  and  perfection  of  the  machinery 
employed,  and  in  the  methods  by  which  air  is  given  to  the  mine 
and  water  removed  from  it,  we  find  every  element  of  grandeur 
and  successful  energy.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  go  into  details ; 
and  yet,  seeing  how  little  these  things  are  known  or  estimated, 
we  cannot  forbear  saying  a  few  words  about  the  mines  of 
England  more  especially,  as  those  which  exemplify  on  the 
largest  scale  all  others  of  the  world  besides.  Our  pecuniiyry 
interests  are  deeply  involved  in  this  branch  of  industry, 
scientific  education  has  fairly  advanced  among  us,  and  travelling 
is  almost  superfluously  easy  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the 
other.  Yet  how  few  have  knowledge  of,  or  care  to  inspect^ 
these  great  subterranean  and  submarme  workings,  which  bring 
the  hidden  wealth  of  our  country  to  the  surface  to  vivify 
us  with  light  and  heat,  to  furnish  material  and  machinery 
for  our  manufactures,  and  motive  power  for  every  part  of  the 
globe !  When  we  say  that  this  indifierence  is  strange,  we  use 
the  lightest  term  that  can  well  be  applied  to  it. 

According  to  our  present  knowledge,  Great  Britain  contains 
within  its  scanty  area  a  greater  variety  and  abundance  of 
minerals  serving  to  the  uses  of  man,  than  any  other  equal  space 
in  the  world.  We  do  not  profess  to  number  the  metals  we 
now  possess,  since  modern  science,  by  disclosing  the. metallic 
bases  of  the  earths  and  alkalis,  and  making  known  four  new 
metals  through    the  wonderful  medium    of   the    Spectrum 
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analysis^  has  swelled  the  list  of  these  bodies — elementary  as  we 
still  must  call  them — to  a  formidable  length.  But  of  those 
metals  and  minerals  which  are  worked  by  mines  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  their  value  to  mankind — iron^  copper,  lead, 
tin,  zinc,  coal,  rock-salt,  &c.,  we  possess  an  abundance  really 
marvellous  in  its  concentration  on  this  small  island  I  We  do 
not  mention  gold  or  silver ;  though  it  may  perhaps  surprise 
many  of  our  readers  to  learn  that  gold  has  been  found  in  more 
than  thirty  counties  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  that 
by  improved  metallurgical  processes,  more  than  600,000  ounces 
of  silver  are  annually  obtained  from  the  working  of  our 
numerous  lead  mines.* 

We  must  speak  but  cursorily,  and  in  round  numbers,  of  the 
economical  value  of  our  greater  mines.  The  official  return  of 
their  total  value,  as  derived  from  those  of  every  kind  in  working 
last  year,  gives  no  less  a  sum  than  36,000,000/., — a  cogent 
proof,  drawn  from  a  single  small  island,  of  the  mastery  Man 
has  obtained  over  the  mineral  world  that  lies  below  his  feet. 
Coal,  that  astonishing  product  of  an  ancient  vegetable  creation, 
comes  at  the  head  of  the  estimate.  From  an  area  of  about 
6,000  square  miles  of  coal-fields  in  Great  Britain,  and  from 
mines  not  fewer  than  3,000  in  number,  we  at  this  time  draw 
nearly  90  millions  of  tons  annually,  for  our  own  uses  and  those 
of  the  world  at  large — a  consumption  increasing  every  year,  as 
men  multiply,  and  steam  and  other  appliances  of  heat  become 
more  necessary  to  do  their  service  on  land  and  sea.  The  ques- 
tion haa  of  late  been  often  and  urgently  asked,  how  long 
can  our  English  coal-fields  suffice  for  this  vast  and  augmenting 
drain  upon  them  ?  Calculation  has  been  actively  applied  to 
answer  it,  but  not  quite  satisfactorily,  inasmuch  as  the  estimates 
have  varied  from  400  or  500  to  nearly  1,000  years.f  We  the 
more  willingly  accept  the  latter  number,  as  it  comes  to  us 
justified  by  die  very  recent  invention  of  a  machine  for  cutting 
coal  in  the  mine,  which  not  only  executes  its  work  more 
speedily  and  savingly  than  the  human  arm,  but,  what  is  of 
far  greater  moment,  gives  working  access  to  some  of  those 
beds  of  coal,  less  than  three  feet  in  thickness,  which  have 

*  The  qaartz  lodes  now  worked  for  gold  near  Dolgelly,  in  Wales, 
have  produced  in  some  years  as  much  as  6,000  oz.  of  this  metaL 
Certain  veins  here  have  yielded  12  or  14  oz.  from  a  ton  of  ore. 

f  We  may  refer  here  to  a  valuable  Memoir  by  Mr.  Edward  Hull 
on  the  Coal  Resources  of  Great  Britain,  published  in  the  '  Quarterly 
'  Journal  of  Science '  for  January  last.  Mr.  Hull  adopts  the  larger 
estimate  noted  above,  and  justifies  it  by  the  statistics  of  each  sepa- 
rate coal-field. 
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hitherto  been  put  out  of  ealculalioii  lus  incapable  of  yielding 
any  profit.  As  these  thinner  beds  generally  occupy  areas 
commensurate  with  the  thicker,  the  great  practical  yabie  of 
such  inventions  will  be  readily  understood.*  Concurrently 
with  new  methods  for  economising  heat,  and  possibly  witib  the 
power  of  working  at  still  greater  depths  under  the  magnesian 
limestone,  they  promise  to  retard  greatly  the  arriyal  of  that 
time— certain,  howeyer,  in  the  end  to  come— when  the  cod- 
beds  of  England  will  be  known  only  as  a  part  of  its  past  history. 
It  is  as  useless  to  speculate  on  the  effects  of  this  destitution, 
as  on  the  general  condition  of  mankind  at  the  time  when  it 
shall  arrive. 

StiU  holding  to  England  for  illustration,  we  pass  by  a  natural 
step  from  Coal  to  Iron — ^that  wonderful  metal,  found  now  as  an 
element  in  the  photosphere  of  the  sui^,  if  not  in  other  more 
distant  stars;  and  on  our  own  earth  subserving  to  the  purposes 
and  power  of  Man  more  largely  than  any  other.  The  chief  fimo- 
tion  of  gold  and  silver  is  to  represent  tlie  value  of  human  com- 
modities in  exchange.  The  great  Amotion  of  iron  is  as  an  instm- 
ment  to  create  these  commodities,  and  to  facilitate  and  perfect 
their  use.  But  it  would  be  mere  declamation  to  expatiate  hoe 
on  the  value  of  this  metal  to  mankind.  Our  business  is  only 
to  state  briefly  what  England  has  done,  and  is  yet  doing,  in 
raising  iron  ores  from  beneath  her  soil,  and  giving  them  by  her 
furnaces  and  forges  those  several  forms  of  commercial  value, 
which  are  every  day  becoming  more  various  and  more  perfect 
in  adaptation.  A  short  statement,  given  in  round  numbers,  will 
best  show  the  progress  of  this  great  branch  of  national  industry. 
In  1740,  about  17,000  tons  of  iron  were  produced  in  England, 
from  60  furnaces.  In  1808,  about  200,000  tons.  In  1820, 
about  400,000 ;  in  1827,  690,000  tons  from  284  furnaces.  In 
1848,  nearly  two  miUions  of  tons,  of  which  more  than  a  quarter 
were  derived  from  South  Wales.  The  increase  has  continued, 
with  only  transient  interruptions,  to  the  present  time,  when  we 
believe  we  may  safely  rate  the  amoimt  at  more  than  four  and  a 
half  million  tons  of  annual  produce,  to  supply  our  own  and  the 

*  These  coal-cutting  machines,  with  some  variations  of  form,  have 
now,  we  believe,  been  profitably  applied  in  two  collieries  for  more 
than  a  year.  Either  steam  or  condensed  air  may  be  nsed  for  tiie 
engine.  In  the  former  case  especiaDy,  it  is  coal  working  directly  for 
its  own  destruction. 

We  have  not  spoken,  above  of  the  three  great  North  Americas 
coal-fields,  rivalling  European  kingdoms  in  extent,  as  these  vast 
deposits  have  yet  heen  only  very  partially  broken  in  upon  by  the 
hand  of  man. 
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demands  of  the  worlds — an  amount^  translated  into  money^  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  millions  sterling.  Had  we  space  for 
fitatisticSj  we  might  speak  of  the  great  extent  of  the  older  iron- 
fields  in  South  W  ales,  Stafibrdslmre,  Yorkshire,  and  Scotland ; 
and  of  the  several  recent  discoveries  of  iron  ore  in  Lincoln- 
shire, Somersetshire,  Northamptonshire,  &c.,  which  enlarge  the 
area  of  fiiture  labours.  Or  we  might  dwell  upon  those  happy 
inventions  of  the  hot  blast,  the  Bessemer  process,  the  artifices 
for  economising  heat  (four-fifths  of  which  were  wasted  in  the 
old  processes),  and  the  various  methods  now  used  for  giving 
higher  value  and  stability  to  the  qualities  of  this  metal  for  the 
service  of  mankind. 

We  must  touch  still  mare  shortly  on  the  other  metallic 
la^easures  of  England — the  mines  of  copper,  lead,  tin,  &c., — 
important  though  they  all  are  to  our  national  weLGstre.  The  last 
of  these  three,  however,  merits  a  few  words  of  separate. notice. 
Tin  is  a  body  comparatively  rare  on  the  globe ;  and  in  Europe 
is  found  in  workmg  quantity  only  in  Cornwall,  Saxony,  and 
Bohemia;  our  English  county  being  far  the  richest  in  its 
produce.  The  annual  average  of  uie  metal  obtained  here 
approaches  8,000  tons;  or  about  1,200,000/.  of  marketable 
yalue;  a  quantity  that  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  increased. 
The  Idstory  of  tin  has  a  certain  mystery  about  it,  connected  as 
it  is  with  the  story  of  the  Phoenician  voyages  to  these  remote 
coasts ;  and  with  the  large  use  of  bronze,  of  which  tin  is  an 
ingredient,  not  merely  in  the  arts  of  Greece  and  Home,  but 
also  in  the  implements  of  races  of  an  earlier  and  ruder  time,  to 
vrhom  we  can  give  no  name  or  date,  save  through  these  imple- 
ments of  their  use.  Whence  or  how  did  these  rude  denizens 
of  the  Bronze  Age,  whether  in  the  Cimbric  peninsula,  in  the 
lacustrine  villages  of  Switzerland,  or  elsewhere,  obtain  this 
metal,  so  rare  and  valuable  even  in  our  own  time  ?  We  know 
that  it  was  transported  in  certain  quantity  irora  Britain  to 
Italy,  across  Gaul,  by  horse*carriage ;  but  there  is  no  memorial 
left  of  these  earlier  people  to  show  that  they  had  the  means 
either  to  work  mines,  or  to  transport  to  such  distances  the 
material  gained.  The  best  solution  is  that  afibrded  by  the 
analogy  of  tin  to  gold.  The  former  metal,  like  gold,  is  found 
not  only  in  veins  with  a  quartz  matrix,  but  also  as  a  suxfisuse 
d^qposit  under  the  form  known  as  siream-4iny  the  outward  in- 
terpreter of  the  wealth  below.  This  probably  fiimished  the 
metal  to  earlier  ages;  existing  then  in  larger  quantity  than 
ixom  and  easily  obtained;  but,  like  gold,  exhaustible  in  the 
end  as  a  superficial  deposit.  As  in  fiie  case  of  gold  too,  it  is 
uncertain  to  what  depth  the  tin-ores  may  be  found,  even  in 
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the  primitiye  veinB,  which  give  earliest  date  to  this  valuable 
metal.* 

Of  our  copper  and  lead  mines  we  do  not  further  speak  than 
"by  stating  that  they  produce  an  aggregate  revenue  approach- 
ing to  2^500,000/.  annually.  Our  rock-ealt  mines  deserve  some 
notice,  not  from  their  beauty,  in  which  they  are  far  inferior 
to  the  mines  of  Wielitzka  and  Salzburg,  but  from  their  lai]ge 
annual  produce,  in  different  forms,  of  nearly  a  million  toos  of 
salt ;  and,  further,  because  we  have  here  an  illustration  of  dat 
human  activity  which  is  ever  discovering  fresh  material  for 
human  uses.  Rock-salt  has  hitherto  been  explored  and  worked 
in  Cheshire  only.  Within  the  last  year  a  very  deep  boring  for 
other  purposes  has  disclosed  a  bed  of  this  most  valuable  sub- 
stance in  Northumberland,  affirmed  on  good  authority  to  be 
more  than  100  feet  in  thickness.  This  mineral  treasure  will 
not  long  be  suffered  to  lie  dormant.  Depth  is  no  obstacle;  for 
the  mining  genius  of  our  own  day  has  struggled  and  succeeded 
wherever  the  object  was  worthy  of  the  effort. 

We  might  here,  had  we  room  for  it,  say  much  more  of  these 

wonderful  penetrations  into  the  earth,  for  the  acquisition  of 

that  which  is  so  valuable  underneath.     It  would  probably  be 

far  below  the  truth  to  affirm  that  the  increased  power  and 

perfection  of  machines,  and  notably  of  the  steam-engine,  have 

quadrupled  the  mining  power  of  England  since  the  beginning 

of  the  century.     In  uie  Hartz  Mountains  and  Tyrol  two  or 

three  particular  copper  mines  had  been  already  carried  to  a 

depth  exceeding  2,000  feet;  but  the  workings,  carried  on 

chiefly  by  water-power,  were  found  to  be  unproductive,  eTcn 

with  government  aid.     Our  machinery,  involving  an  amount 

of  steam-power  unknown  before,  has  since  distanced  all  other 

competition  in  this  branch  of  industry.     The  mines  of  this 

country,  freed  from  the  ingress  of  water  by  the  constant 

labour  of  these  vast  engines,  so  perfect  as  to  be  almost  noiseless 

in  their  workings,  have  now  reached  nearly  the  same  great 

depth ;  and  even  in  some  cases  been  carried  far  underneath  the 

sea,  giving  access  to  veins  of  ore  wholly  inapproachable  bnt 

for  these  powerful  aids  to  human  hands.     The  case  is  the  same 

with  the  great  coal  mines  of  England.     Not  merely  are  the 

workings  more  perfect  in  every  part  of  Oieir  economy,  bat  by 

virtue  of  the  machinery  in  present  use,  they  have  be^  carried 

to  greater  depths  than  heretofore ;  following  now  in  many  places 

*  The  ancient  mining  implements  found  in  Cornwall  add  to  the 
probability  that  the  old  workings  for  tin  there  were  chieflT  soper- 
ilcial. 
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the  beds  of  coal  as  they  dip  under  the  magnesian  limestone, 
and  in  some  instances  rivalling  the  Cornish  mines  in  their 
extension  under  the  sea. 

The  working  of  the  English  coal  mines  is  wonderful,  not  only 
in  the  depths  reached,  but  in  the  vast  extent  of  many  of  them, 
and  the  admirable  provisions  made  for  their  ventilation.  In 
some  of  the  Northumberland  collieries — these  being  earliest  in 
date,  as  well  as  most  extensive — the  ventilating  blast  of  air 
forced  down  one  shaft  is  made  to  circulate  through  thirty  or 
forty  miles  of  subterranean  workings  before  emergmg  again  at 
another.  Well  might  we  wish  that  a  better  security  could  thus, 
or  otherwise,  be  given  against  those  explosions  of  fire-damp, 
which  every  year,  from  casualty  or  carelessness,  offer  such 
fearful  records  of  calamity  I 

The  deepest  coal  mine  worked  in  Great  Britain  is  that  of 
Duckinfield  in  Cheshire,  reaching  2,050  feet,  or  more  than  a 
third  of  a  mile,  in  its  perpendicular  depth.*  But  possibly  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  centre  of  the  earth — if  we  may  thus 
speak  of  a  fractional  part  hardly  exceeding  ^^^^^^  of  the  actual 
distance — is  that  of  a  coal  mine  close  to  the  sea  at  Wearmouth, 
descending,  we  believe,  about  1,800  feet  below  the  sea-level. 
This  depth  is  recorded  not  only  by  the  great  barometric  pressure, 
but  by  the  increasing  temperature  in  coming  nearer  the  central 
heat  of  the  globe.  Here  indeed  we  must  note  one  of  the  most 
serious  obstacles  to  further  penetration  downwards.  It  is  now 
well  known,  from  observations  in  mines  and  artesian  wells,  that 
the  increase  of  heat  below  what  may  be  called  the  stationary 
line  of  temperature,  is  at  the  rate  of  1^  of  Fahrenheit  for  every 
60  or  65  leet  of  increasing  depth.  In  several  deep  copper 
and  coal  mines  the  average  heat  of  the  lowest  workings 
reaches  80°  to  85° ;  and  one  instance,  in  the  Poldice  Mine,  is 
noted  by  Mr.  Fox,  an  eminent  authority  on  this  subject,  where 
the  thermometer  rose  to  nearly  100° ;  a  temperature  incom- 
patible with  any  form  of  profitable  or  even  possible  human 
labour. 

It  may  seem  a  small  matter  to  speculate  upon,  and  yet 
Tvhen  speaking  of  changes  effected  on  the  earth  by  human 
action,  we  cannot  discard  the  effects  of  40  or  50  million  tons  of 
coal  burnt  every  year  upon  the  English  soil  on  which  we  are 
li\ing.  It  is  the  translation,  from  within  the  earth  to  withouty 
of  this   enormous   amount  of  carbonaceous   matter,  with  its 


*  This  extraordinary  shaft,  12^  feet  in  diameter,  was  completed 
in  1858,  after  a  labour  of  ten  years.  It  reaches  a  bed  of  excellent 
coal,  nearly  five  feet  in  thickness. 
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various  chemical  adjuncts.  Though  not  well  able  to  say  how 
all  this  is  disposed  of  in  its  various  later  combinations,  we 
may  at  least  aflirm  that  a  substance  like  carbon,  so  huge  a 
constituent  of  life  in  all  its  forms,  and  having  such  endl^ 
relations  to  other  chemical  elements,  cannot  be  wholly  inert  in 
the  addition  it  thus  makes  to  the  surface  without.  This  is  one 
of  the  cases^  where  eventual  effects  may  differ  fixwn,  and  go 
beyond,  those  more  directly  obvious  to  the  eye. 

Such  is  a  mere  outline  of  the  changes,  taking  our  own 
country  as  the  example,  which  Man,  as  a  miner,  is  bringing 
about  on  the  earth.  A  still  stronger  impress  of  genius  and 
power  is  that  which  is  presented  by  the  great  railways  which 
now  so  largely  traverse  its  surface ;  and  by  the  tunnels,  embank- 
ments, iviaducts  and  bridges,  which  contribute  to  this  vast 
scheme  of  hiunan  intercommunication.  Though  a  generation  has 
scarcely  past  by  since  these  works  were  begun,  Aey  are  already 
so  familiftr  to  us,  that  we  lose  the  fall  sense  of  their  grandeur, 
and  of  all  they  denote  of  progress  in  the  condition  of  mankma. 
Yet  how  strange  the  alteration,  even  to  the  eye,  in  the  aspect 
of  a  country  traversed  and  intersected  by  these  lines  of  iron- 
road  ;—  vacant  and  still  at  one  moment,  a  minute  afterwards 
jziving  passage  to  a  train,  rushing  along  at  the  rate  of  thirty, 
forty,  or  fifty  miles  in  the  hour,  laden  with  human  beings  and 
the  oommoditiea  of  the  world.  We  know  no  spectacle  more 
striking — appalling  we  might  almost  call  it — ^than  that  of  aa 
express  train  thus  sweeping  by  in  its  course.  Accustomed  m 
we  are  to  see  traction  performed  by  animal  labour,  there  is  a 
peculiar  strangeness  in  witnessing  this  wonderfiil  work  done 
without  any  agent  obvious  to  the  eye.  We  know  that  the 
j)ower  is  in  the  locomotive,  but  the  mode  of  action  is  unseen, 
and  to  most  people  unknown. 

It  would  be  needless  to  dwell  on  those  statistical  facts  as  to 
railroads,  in  England  and  elsewhere,  which  are  every  y«ir 
pressed  upon  us  in  larger  figures  and  more  ample  details ; — the 
amount  of  capital  invested,  the  length  of  roads  made,  the 
number  of  miles  run,  the  number  of  passengers  and  tonnage  of 
goods  conveyed,  and  the  gross  and  net  profits  of  the  whole. 
Sut  we  may  well  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  those  astonish- 
ing works  to  which  we  have  alluded,  as  created  by  this  change 
in  the  locomotion  of  the  world ;— works  in  which  Man  has  at- 
tained a  higher  mastery  over  nature  than  even  the  boldest 
imagination  ever  before  suggested.  Take  bridges  as  an  ex- 
ample. In  our  own  boyhood,  we  were  shown  the  iron  arch 
over  the  Wear  at  Sunderland  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  Eng- 
land ;-  -a  structure  which  the  modem  tourist  would  hardly  halt 
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to  look  upon.  The  Suspension  Bridge  over  liie  Menai  came 
next ;  a  bold  and  beautiful  work,  but  adapted  only  to  the  old 
system  of  mail-coaoh  roads.  With  the  invention  of  the  railway, 
and  steam  locomotion,  came  the  Tubular  Bridge  over  the  same 
strait,  a  work  of  less  beauty,  but  more  wonderfiil  in  its  dimen-^ 
sions,  and  in  the  new  and  smgular  principle  of  construction  due 
to  Mr.  Fairbaim,  of  which  it  was  the  first  example.  Its  success 
emboldened  Mr.  Stephenson  to  undertake  that  far  greater  work, 
the  Tubular  Bridge  of  Montreal,  little  less  than  two  miles  in 
length,  and  stretching  across  the  wide  waters  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  hardly  yet  calmed  from  their  rush  down  the  rapids 
of  Lachine.  As  a  monmnent  of  grand  engineering  this  bridge  is 
not  likely  to  be  surpassed ; — ^the  less  likely  as  its  benefit  to  the 
shareholders  is  far  from  being  commensurate  to  the  cost. 
Another  triumph  of  human  power  on  the  same  river  is  the 
Suspension  railway  bridge  of  Niagara,  scarcely  two  miles  below 
the  Ghreat  Falls;  where  &e  St.  Lawrence,  rushing  impetuously, 
rather  than  flowing,  through  a  deep  ravine,  is  spanned  over  in 
mid  air  by  this  bridge,  uniting  the  dominions  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  In  another  and  distant  region  of  England's 
power,  the  East  Lidian  railways  show  some  works  of  this  kind 
(as  the  great  bridge  across  the  Jumna),  almost  rivalling  those 
of  the  W  estem  World. 

Look  further  at  those  admirable  constructions,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  by  which  the  Railroad  is  carried  across 
mountain  chains,  climbing  tortuously  their  steep  accUvities, 
or  forced  by  tunnels  through  the  rock.  In  the  Copiapo  Bail- 
way  of  Chili,  the  locomotive  carries  its  train  4,070  feet  above 
the  sea.  In  the  several  railroads  which  cross  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  the  summit  levels  are  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet. 
The  new  Empire  of  Brazil  boasts  a  work  of  similar  kind,  just 
completed.  In  the  section,  now  open,  of  the  St.  Ander  rail- 
road in  Spain,  an  elevation  is  reached  of  2,524  feet.  The 
Sommering  Pass,  between  Vienna  and  Ghratz,  carries  the  tra- 
veller 3,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Tunnels  f^om  two  to  three 
miles  in  length  are  familiar  to  us  in  England  and  elsewhere. 
That  which  is  now  in  progress  under  Mount  Cenis  has  for  its 
object  and  ambition  to  win  a  passage  into  Italy  without  crossing 
the  Alps.     To  the  modem  engineer  the  phrase  of  the  poet — 

*  Opposuit  natura  Alpemqne  nivemque ' — 

comes  as  an  incentive  rather  than  an  admonition.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  object  will  eventually  be  accomplished.  But  is 
it  worth  the  accomplishment  ?  We,  as  old  Italian  traveUers, 
think  not     We  can  hardly  desire,  indeed,  to  fall  back  upon 
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the  time  when  carriages  were  taken  to  pieces  for  a  passage  over 
these  mountains.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  desire  to 
exchange  the  grandeur  of  a  great  Alpine  pass,  and  those 

f  lories  of  the  first  view  of  Italy  which  gave  exultation  to 
lannibal  and  his  army,  for  the  sullen  darkness  of  a  tunnel, 
distinguishable  in  nothing  but  its  wearisome  length  from  those 
of  our  English  midland  counties.  The  engineer  gains  a  lasting 
fame  from  his  work.  The  traveller  gains  a  few  hours  of  time 
upon  his  journey,  and  emerges  into  Italy  through  a  hole  in  a 
rock ! 

It  may  seem  ungracious,  as  well  as  irrational,  to  throw  even 
a  shade  of  doubt  on  the  advantages  which  railways  have 
rendered  to  mankind.  The  magnitude  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  this  great  conquest  over  time  and  space  in  tiie  natural 
world,  is  too  obvious  to  be  seriously  impugned.  Commerce, 
manufacture,  and  agriculture  gain  universally  by  the  change 
effected ;  and  the  social  relations  of  mankind  are  enlarged  at 
least,  and  perhaps  improved.  But  we  must  admit  some  few 
qualifications  to  this  high  estimate.  Even  the  traveller  does 
not  gain  his  good  without  alloy.  We  quit  our  homes  to  see 
and  learn — to  gain  fresh  health  and  enjoyment—oflen,  it  most 
be  owned,  to  follow  fashion  or  relieve  ennui.  For  all  these 
objects  the  railway  affords  facilities  before  unknown,  but  almost 
too  great  for  the  worthiest  purposes  of  travel.  European 
tourists,  now  in  number  legiony  are  hurried  from  place  to  place 
with  unwholesome  and  unprofitable  speed — the  slaves  of  trains 
and  time-tables,  and  imbued  with  more  vivid  recollections  of 
stations  and  crowded  hotels  than  of  countries  traversed  and 
cities  past  through.  In  many  persons,  it  must  be  added,  a 
habit  of  restless  hurry  and  love  of  change  is  thus  engendered, 
injurious  in  other  ways  to  the  well-being  of  life.  These,  how- 
ever, we  admit  to  be  exceptional  evils,  and  name  them  onlv  as 
such.  We  are  bound  to  be  thankful  for  inventions  of  human 
genius,  which  can  carry  us  in  a  short  day  from  metropolitan 
streets  and  offices  to  mountains,  lakes,  and  waterfalls ;  which 
bring  Mont  Blanc  and  Rome  within  a  month's  holiday;  and 
enable  the  scientific  traveller  to  reach  the  scene  of  his  labours, 
with  less  exhaustion  of  the  various  appliances  of  research. 

The  Electric  Telegraph,  that  close  associate  and  guardian 
of  the  railway,  has  not  made  such  marked  changes  on  the 
outer  face  of  the  earth  ;  but  may,  nevertheless,  be  mentioned 
here,  as  the  most  marvellous  example  of  the  dominion  Man 
has  gained  over  one  of  the  great  elements  of  nature  —  an 
element,  moreover,  scarcely  known  as  such  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.     The  power  we  exercise  over  heat  and  light. 
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over  chemical  and  mechanical  forces,  is  limited  in  space.  The 
electric  current — or  what,  in  default  of  better  knowledge,  we 
denominate  such — ^is  made  to  career,  with  speed  hardly  trans- 
lateable  into  numbers,  over  continents  and  underneath  seas, 
performing  the  behests  of  man  in  social  life,  in  commerce,  in 
peace,  and  in  war.  It  is  the  very  element  of  lightning — the 
ms  fiammea  coeli — converted  into  a  messenger,  or  even,  by 
more  recent  inventions,  into  a  disciplined  writer  of  human 
thought  and  language.  We  might  bring  in  some  qualifications 
here  also,  as  to  the  utility  of  this  new  agent  of  human  inter- 
course ;  but  our  space  prevents  us  saying  more  of  what  must, 
doubtless,  be  counted  the  most  wonderful  discovery  of  our  own 
time. 

Canals,  though  of  high  antiquity  as  an  invention  for 
transport,  have  been  in  great  measure  superseded  by  railways. 
Yet  there  are  two  works  of  this  kind — one  in  contemplation, 
the  other  partially  eifected- which  derive  interest  from  their 
magnitude,  and  from  their  connexion  with  the  new  dominion 
which  Steam  has  given  to  man  over  the  oceans  of  the  globe. 
If  the  Atlantic  be  ever  united  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean,  by  ship  canals, 
all  will  be  done  that  can  be  done,  to  give  speed  and  certainty 
to  the  great  circuits  of  intercourse  round  the  globe.  We  offer 
no  present  opinion  on  the  much-disputed  matter  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  Even  if  successful  as  a  navigable  passage  across  the 
Isthmus,  there  yet  remains  the  question  of  profitable  return, — 
one  embracing  too  many  contingencies  to  be  settled  by  anti- 
cipation. A  few  years  will  determine  both  these  points  now 
standing  at  issue. 

We  have  thus  spoken  of  the  influence  of  Man  on  earth,  as  a 
miner,  mechanician,  and  engineer.  But  we  cannot  quit  this 
topic  of  his  relations  to  the  material  world,  and  the  forces 
which  rule  or  reside  in  it,  without  speaking  of  him  also 
as  the  chemist  of  the  living  creation — and  this  in  the  largest 
^ense  which  modem  science  nas  given  to  a  word  so  small  in  its 
original  meaning.  He  does  not  indeed,  as  such,  change  the 
•outward  aspects  of  the  earth;  or  govern  the  naturtd  phenomena 
to  which  its  surface  is  subjected.  Here,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
explained  in  speaking  of  climate,  the  great  chemistry  of  nature 
«omes  into  play.  Nor  has  he  yet  gone  far  below  the  surface 
into  the  chemistry  of  life ; — that  mystery  of  organisation  by 
which  vitality  is  given,  and  its  acts  and  instincts  are  carried  on. 
But  though  there  is  yet  much  beyond  his  reach,  chemistry  in 
the  hands  of  Man  is  one  of  the  lughest  labours  of  the  human 
intellect.     It  becomes  the  interpreter  of  nature  and  natural 
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laws; — a  science,  through  the  resonrces  of  which  he  not  only 
analyBes  the  endlesB  existing  fonns  of  matter;  but  nnder  the 
guidance  of  laws  ahnoet  as  well  defined  as  those  whidi  govern 
the  phmetary  motions,  creates  numerous  new  and  energetic 
compounds,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  luive  no  prototype  eke- 
where  in  creation.  This  progress  of  Man  in  the  great  pro- 
Tince  of  scientific  chemistry  is  indeed  of  very  recent  date,  and 
we  can  yet  hardly  discern  all  its  issues.  But  enough  las 
already  been  done  to  show  how  much  of  Aitnre  power  will  1)e 
ffained  from  this  source  over  the  material  elements  around  him. 
No  field  of  discovery  more  firuitful  in  prospect;^  enlarged  as  it 
is  by  connexions,  ever  becoming  closer,  with  all""  otlier  depart- 
ments of  physical  science. 

We  have  hitherto,  in  prosecution  of  our  subject,  l>een  ddefly 
ooeupied  with  the  outline  of  what  Man  has  effected  by  liis 
action  on  the  inanimate  world.  An  outline  it  may  wdl  k 
called,  for  how  impossible  to  describe  those  complex  connexions 
which  exist  between  human  life  and  the  forces  to  whidi  tUs 
life  is  subjected !  We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  relations  of 
Man  to  tiie  living  world  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  Tbis 
topic,  vast  in  itself,  admits  of  being  treated  either  as  a  matter 
of  profound  philosophy,  or  as  one  of  close  practical  concern  to 
mankind; — ^in  this  resembling  many  other  questions  wbich 
modem  science  places  before  us.  The  specuIatiYe  part  is  tint 
which  regards  the  intention  of  the  Creator,  in  bringing  Man 
into  this  close  conjuncticm  with  other  forms  of  life,  enmesB  in 
number,  infinite  in  variety.  This  question,  hardly  to  be 
answered  by  any  philosophy,  touches  us  more  nearly  iHbea 
limited  to  the  animal  creation  only.  We  have  already  allnded 
to  the  controversies  now  going  on,  as  to  the  origin  of  q)ede8, 
or  more  generally  of  the  different  types  of  animal  life ;  and  as 
to  the  true  nature  of  that  ascending  scale  in  which  Man  hoMs 
the  .highest  place.  And  connected  with  these  controversea 
oomes  m  the  great  problem  of  animal  life  existing  under  fonns 
of  wonderful  variety,  and  during  periods  of  tame  vast  beyond 
all  estimate,  before  human  life  was  blended  in  the  series ;  and 
aeemingly  without  any  reference  to  this  consummation. 

The  most  general  expression  of  the  connexion  of  ^rinoh^ 
are  speaking,  is  that  drawn  fixmi  the  law  common  to  all  parts  of 
the  animal  creation ; — ^viz.,  life  maintaining  itsdf  upon  life  ;*-* 
one  form  of  organisation  ministering  to  the  existenoe  of 
another.  This  is  the  link  that  binds  together  species  ooimted 
by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  individualities  of  being  wUck  no 
numbers  can  approach.     To  this  law,  by  the  physical  necca- 
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sitiea  of  his  nature,  Man  is  egoally  gubjected  mth  thie  inferior 
creatures  which  surround  hinv  While  ruling  in  the  animal 
world,  he  is  at  the  same  tune  dependent  upon  it; — not  for 
food  and  clothing  only — for  labour  and  for  transport — ^but  in 
a  thousand  other  ways  for  the  necessities,  conveniences,  and 
luxuries  of  life.  It  is  needless  to  illustrate  by  details  a  matter 
so  familiar,  yet  seldom  perhaps  understood  to  its  fiiU  extent. 
Taking  singly  the  objects  which  are  around  us  in  our  own 
homes,  we  find  few  that  have  not  been  the  product  of  living 
nature  before  being  fashioned  to  human  purposes*  The  original 
organisation  is  sometimes  preserved,  often  changed  by  art;  but 
still  it  is  the  dependence  of  Man  upon  organised  existence 
without  Civilis^  life  is  msmlj  ooBteaateislith  BSY^^^ 
the  larger  and  more  skilful  appropriation  of  all  that  the  Uving 
world  offers  to  our  use. 

This  large  ministration  of  other  parts  of  the  creation  to  Man 
gives  us  no  proof  whatever  that  they  were  created  in  sole  re- 
ference to  him.  It  is  impossible  to  r^ard  the  multitudinous 
forms  of  life — ^animal  and  vegetable,  fossil  or  existing — ^whioh 
by  no  inference  can  be  brought  into  connexion  with  the  human 
being,  without  the  conviction  that  some  otiier  great  purposes 
have  been  intended  and  fulfilled  in  this  wide  and  diveraified 
creation.  We  cannot  reach,  or  even  approach,  these  purposes 
by  our  reason ;  but  this  inability  in  no  wise  impairs  the  force 
of  the  conclusion.  Whether  the  production  of  life  in  its  various 
forms  and  successions  has  been  by  operation  of  more  genend 
laws,  or  by  special  and  repeated  acts  of  creation,  eqwdly  is 
there  manifest  and  wonderful  design  in  the  whole ;  and  desim 
of  which  Man  cannot  be  the  single  object,  even  if  he  be  we 
final  termination  of  the  series. 

The  modes  through  which  Man  exercises  his  power  over 
the  animal  and  vegetable  life  of  the  earth,  we  may  briefly 
denote  as  being— either  by  culture  and  augmentation — or  by 
extirpation — or  by  transference  of  q^ecies  from  one  r^on  to 
another.  Many  examples  of  these  modes  of  action  will  at  once 
be  obvious.  But  there  are  others  not  equally  familiar,  though 
verv  important  to  the  well-being  of  maokiiMi ;  and  connected 
witn  that  phenomenon  of  high  interest  in  the  economy  of  the 
globe; — viz.,  the  local  apportionment  of  genera  and  species, 
and  even  of  certain  types  of  life,  to  particular  portions  of  its 
surface.  Without  speaking  of  the  many  curious  and  inexpli- 
cable cases  of  limitation  of  species  to  a  single  spot,  we  nugr 
cite  a  few  general  facts  in  illustration,  such  as  that  of  the  Cao- 
taceae  being  peculiar  to  the  New  World,  the  heaths  to  the 
Old ; — ^that  no  rose  has  been  found  in  the  soutiiem  hemisphere. 
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no  oak  tree  or  wild  apple  in  the  vast  regions  of  Siberia  from 
the  Tobol  to  the  Amour ; — that  the  salmon  existing  around  the 
globe  in  certain  latitudes  of  our  hemisphere,  is  nowhere  found 
in  the  southern,  &c.  This  singular  distribution  of  the  forms 
of  life  (original  we  may  call  it,  as  far  as  Man's  existence 
is  concerned)  has  furnished  problems  of  equal  and  similar 
interest  to  the  zoologist  and  botanist,  with  a  further  appeal  to 
the  geologist  in  seeking  for  their  solution.  But  long  before 
speculation  had  been  directed  to  these  local  diversities  or 
provinces  of  life  on  the  earth,  practical  changes  were  already  in 
operation,  in  the  transference  from  one  region  to  another,  not 
merely  of  the  products  of  animal  and  vegetable  growth,  but  in 
many  cases  of  the  animals  and  plants  producing  them.  T\'e 
shall  speedily  notice  some  of  the  more  striking  examples  of 
this;  saying  a  few  words  meanwhile  on  the  other  modes  in 
which  Man  exercises  influence  on  the  amount  and  physical 
characters  of  the  living  world  around  him. 

We  have  already  indeed,  following  our  author's  propositions, 
spoken  of  this  influence  as  applied  to  the  forests  of  different 
continents  and  countries;  and  need  not  recur  to  this  topic, 
further  than  by  noting  how  much  has  been  done,  and  may  yet 
be  done,  by  multiplying  particular  trees  and  plants,  in  special 
soils  and  for  special  objects.  The  forest  trees,  on  the  large 
scale,  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves ;  but  the  mulberry,  the 
olive,  the  vine,  the  orange,  the  cacao,  and  many  others,  require 
and  receive  more  of  human  culture  and  selection  to  aid  their 
increase  and  ameliorate  their  produce.  The  same  may  be  said 
generally  of  all  fruits  and  esculent  vegetables.  We  find  in 
Grerard's  ^  Herbal'  (1596)  the  names  of  several  plants  now  not 
seen  in  our  English  fields  or  gardens.  Those  which  remain  are 
multiplied,  and  their  varieties  selected  for  culture  in  proportion 
to  their  value.  While  of  plants  that  are  useless  or  noxious 
the  extirpation  is  carried  on,  as  far  as  nature  permits  it; 
and  most  largely  in  countries  well  peopled  and  advanced  in 
civilisation. 

As  with  the  vegetable,  so  with  the  animal  world.  Man  can 
rarely  extirpate  a  species,  though  natural  causes  sometimes  do 
so ;  and  on  a  vast  scale,  if  we  take  prior  ages  and  fossil  species 
into  account.  But  he  can  often  succeed  in  greatly  reducing 
the  number,  or  removing  altogether  from  a  particular  region 
those  which  are  injurious  to  him.  Bears,  w^olves,  and  wild 
boars  have  all  been  extirpated  in  England  by  direct  destruc- 
tion. The  bear  ranged  our  forests  in  the  time  of  the  first 
Norman  kings.  The  wolf  and  the  wild  boar  were  known  in 
Great  Britain  at  a  much  later  date.     The  crane,  the  bustard. 
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the  bittern  have  disappeared  from  our  eastern  counties,  but 
more  in  effect  of  advancing  cultivation  than  of  any  direct 
agency  of  Man.  Such  changes  or  extirpations  are,  of  course, 
less  frequent  in  countries  thinly  peopled  and  in  the  rear  of 
civilisation ;  yet  instances  of  the  kind,  and  seemingly  of  recent 
date,  have  occurred  in  New  Zealand  and  other  islands  of  the 
great  Southern  Ocean. 

The  tropical  forests,  jungles,  and  plains  will  probably  long 
retain  their  Camivora  and  Pachydermatous  species;  which 
nevertheless,  and  despite  the  uses  derived  from  some  of  them, 
are  diminishing  in  number,  and  will  probably  in  the  end  dis- 
appear under  the  growth  of  Man,  and  the  more  certain  and 
deadly  weapons  he  now  employs.  Whether  species,  either 
anim^  or  vegetable,  can  ever  become  extinct  by  mere  lapse  of 
time,  and  changes  producing  default  in  the  propagating  power, 
is  a  deeper  question,  which  cannot  be  answered  upon  any 
knowledge  we  now  possess. 

The  power  of  Man  to  augment  the  amount  of  animal  life  in 
such  species  as  are  necessary  or  convenient  to  him,  is  too 
familiar  to  need  much  illustration.  There  is,  of  course,  a  limit, 
which  nature  in  every  different  country  imposes  on  this  power, 
either  by  climate,  soU,  or  other  causes  affecting  the  supply  of 
food.  But  the  history  of  our  domestic  breeds,  and  of  agricul- 
ture as  connected  with  them,  shows  how  far  human  innueuce 
extends  in  making  one  part  of  nature  subservient  to  another, 
and  all  minister  to  Man's  wants  or  pleasures.  The  effects  of 
selection,  guided  by  reason  and  experience,  in  the  breeding  of 
animals,  are  even  more  striking  than  as  applied  to  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  We  here  obtain  qualities  and  aptitudes  for 
use,  not  only  far  exceeding,  but  often  very  different  from,  those 
which  belong  to  the  primitive  stock.  The  natural  instincts  of 
animals  are  moulded  into  new  modes  of  action;  and  in  the  case 
of  those  most  largely  endowed  vrith  intelligence  and  moral 
affections  (and,  however  we  may  define  these  faculties,  who 
can  doubt  their  presence  in  the  dog,  the  elephant,  the  horse,  and 
many  other  animals),  human  intelligence  is  still  more  curioi^ly 
occupied  in  bringing  them  into  action  and  adaptation.  We 
may  remark,  in  passing,  on  the  singular  anomaly  that  the 
animal  nearest  aldn  to  the  human  being  in  structure  and 
faculties,  should  be  amongst  those  most  alien  to  him  in  every 
matter  of  mutual  relation  and  dependence.  Whatever  expla- 
nation we  may  give  of  it,  we  have  the  fact  before  us  that  the 
Anthropoid  apes,  and  the  Quadrumana  generally,  are  more 
detached  from  Man  in  the  conditions  of  life  than  many  far 
more  remote  from  him  in  the  scale  of  being.     Eemove  them 
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from  our  menageries  and  street  organs,  and  these  creatures,  the 
strange  mimics  of  humanity^  would  scarcely  be  known  to  the 
civilised  world,  save  by  the  narrative  of  the  tropical  traveller, 
and  by  the  place  they  occupy  in  the  classification  of  the  zoolo- 
gist. But  this  place  is  so  defined,  as  ever  to  render  them 
objects  of  deep  interest,  and  of  curious,  though  not  pleasant 
speculation  to  our  reason. 

The  most  remarkable  examples  of  numerical  increase  in 
species  occur  in  those  new  countries  to  which  Man  has  trans- 
ported the  animals  valuable  to  him  for  domestic  uses.  In  the 
vast  regions  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  in  the  Pampas  of  South 
America,  and  in  the  new  world  of  Australia,  the  multiplication 
of  these  animals — of  the  horse,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine— his 
been  on  a  scale  more  than  commensurate  wiih  that  of  human 
population,  levelling  in  their  wide  and  unfenced  domauas, 
severallv  more  spacious  than  European  kingdoms,  and  breeding 
there  vrith  unwonted  rapidity,  some  of  these  animals  have  eyen 
relapsed  into  the  wild  state,  and  become  again  the  prey  of  the 
hunter.  Evervwhere  they  not  merely  aid  the  growth  of 
population  on  the  spot,  but  yield  large  material  for  export  to 
the  very  countries  from  whidi  their  own  races  were  derived. 

And  this  leads  us  to  speak  of  that  power,  which  Man  has  so 
extensively  used,  of  mahing  one  region  of  the  globe  minister  to 
another,  not  solely  through  the  products  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  but  by  local  exchange  of  the  animals  and  phmtB 
producing  them.  This  forms  an  extraordinary  chapter  in  the 
natural  history  of  the  earth,  and  one  that  deserves  to  be  more 
carefully  read  than  it  is.  We  must  note,  however,  in  the  outset, 
that  thu  transport  and  exchange  is  not  due  to  Man  alone; 
but,  in  the  case  of  plants  more  especially,  has  been  broii^t 
about  by  animals  far  below  him  in  me  scale  of  being ;  which, 
unconsciously  and  sometimes  injuriously  to  themselves,  have 
carried  the  seeds  and  germs  of  life  from  one  region  to  another. 
What  they  have  done  by  the  mere  instincts  or  accidents  of 
existence,  human  intelligence  has  effected  with  special  intere^ 
and  larger  power.  The  record  of  such  exchanges  would  in 
itself  fill  a  volume.  We  can  notice  only  a  few  of  the  mo^^ 
striking  instances. 

The  most  remarkable,  doubtless,  is  that  which  has  taken 
place  between  the  continents  of  the  Old  World  and  thoae 
across  the  Atlantic ;  which  though  peopled  before,  and  by 
some  8emi-<sivilised  races,  yet  came  to  us  as  the  discovery  snd 
conquest  of  a  new  world.  The  balanoe  of  exchange  hoey  ^ 
might  be  expected,  has  been  signally  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
Even  those  four  articles—- cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  coffee— the 
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export  of  whicH  from  America  forms  so  laa^e  a  part  of  tlie 
commerce  of  the  globe,  are  all  derived  from  plants  originaJly 
carried  thither  by  EuropeaM ;  aaad  readily  propagated,  where 
such  diversity  and  extent  of  virgin  land  was  offered  to  their 
srowth.  To  these  more  tropicsl  plants  mnst  be  added  the 
different  varieties  of  cereal  grain,  hemp,  flax,  clover,  and  other 
herbage,  now  as  IJhoioughty  acclimatised  in  America  as  in 
Europe.  We  have  to  set  down  something,  however,  to  the 
other  side  of  the  account.  Of  vegetable  products,  America 
has  given  to  the  Old  World  the  potato,  tobacco,  and  maize ; 
besides  several  others  of  lesser  valne.  Looking  mngly  to  that 
remarkable  root,  the  potato,  how  great  has  been  its  influence, 
as  an  article  of  food,  in  multiplying  largely  in  certain  countries 
the  amount  of  human  life  I  Irebmd  is  now  paying  back  to 
America,  under  the  form  of  emigrants,  some  part  of  mat  excess 
of  population  due  to  the  exuberant  culture  of  the  potato  on 
Irish  soil.  Tobacco,  that  strange  herb,  which,  unknown  to  all 
former  ages,  has  now  become  so  general  a  luxury  or  almost 
neoesfflty  to  mankind,  may  perhaps  be  deemed  a  more  doubtfiil 
benefit.  Mr.  Marsh,  somewhat  unexpectedly  in  an  American 
writer,  utters  as  vehement  a  counterblast  against  it  as  did  our 
Gwn  King  James. 

'I  wish  I  could  believe  with  some,  that  America  is  not  alone  re- 
sponsible for  the  introduction  of  that  filthy  weed,  tobacco,  the  use  of 
which  is  the  most  vulgar  and  pernicious  habit  engrafted  by  the 
semi-barbarians  of  modern  civilisation  upon  the  less  multifarious 
sensualismjof  ancient  life.  But  the  alleged  occorrence  of  pipe-like 
objects  in  Sclavonic  and,  it  has  been  said,  in  Hungarian  sepulchres, 
is  hardly  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  those  races  of  complicity  in 
this  grave  offence  sgainst  the  temperance  and  refinement  of  modem 
society.' 

Though  it  is  not  our  business  to  argue  the  matter  here,  we 
may  remark  that  this  an^ry  invective  is  justified  in  relation  to 
excess  only.  The  question  is  really  one  of  use  or  abuse ;  as 
in  regard  to  every  article  of  ordinary  diet,  and  very  especially 
in  remtion  to  wine  and  other  alcoholic  liquors.  Any  allowance 
granted  to  a  temperate  use  of  these  may  at  least  as  fairly  and 
safely  be  conceded  to  tobacco,  and  even  with  some  specoalties 
in  favour  of  the  latter. 

We  have  given  largely  also  to  America  of  our  v^etables  of 
culinary  use.  For  most  of  these,  indeed,  as  improved  from 
their  original  wild  state,  England  is  itself  indebted  to  the 
European  continent.  Until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  our  gardens 
were  very  scantily  provided,  and  with  varieties  far  inferior  to 
tilioae  we  owe  to  a  more  sdiect  and  care&l  culture.    Exchanges 
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of  this  kind  must  have  gone  on  in  all  the  old  countries  from 
unrecorded  times.  Europe  is  indebted  to  Asia  for  some  of  her 
:fine8t  fruits — the  orange,  the  peach,  &c.;  all  advanced  in  per- 
fection as  well  as  yariety,  when  becoming  the  objects  of  profit- 
able or  luxurious  cultivation.  In  some  instances,  but  not 
often,  we  can  go  back  to  the  wild  original  stocks,  upon  which 
Man  has  grafted  by  degrees  the  various  perfections  of  his 
modem  orchards  and  gardens,  as  well  as  the  larger  cereal  pro- 
ducts of  his  fields. 

Not  less  remarkable  than  these  exchanges  in  the  vegetable 
world  are  those  of  animal  life,  similarly  effected.  Recurring 
to  America  as  an  example,  we  find  this  new  continent  indebted 
to  the  old  one  for  all  the  Mammalia  most  valuable  to  mankind 
— rthe  horse,  the  cow,  the  sheep,  the  ass,  the  pig,  the  goat ; — 
some  of  these,  as  already  mentioned,  multiplying  on  their  nev 
soil  almost  beyond  human  control.  As  an  illustration  the  fact 
is  worthy  of  notice,  that  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica, the  milk  of  animals  was  unknown  there  as  an  article  of 
Jiuman  food.  It  is  no  injurious  satire  upon  the  European,  as 
the  chief  emigrant  to  the  New  World,  to  ask  what  would  have 
been  the  present  condition  of  America  had  these  animals  not 
accompanied  him  thither  ?  We  may  fairly  assert  that  a  cen- 
tury would  hardly  have  sufiiced  to  represent  the  actual  progress 
of  any  ten  years  of  the  intervening  time.  Some  more  am- 
biguous  gifts,  it  is  true — as  the  rat,  the  mouse,  the  Hesaan 
-fly,  &c. — have  been  carried  in  man's  train,  unconsciously  to 
himself;  while  to  repay  these  inflictions,  America  has  recentiy 
bestowed  upon  us  a  water-weed,  which  chokes  many  of  our  canals 
and  smaller  streams  by  its  rapid  and  irrepressible  growth. 

Though  with  less  present  magnitude  of  results,  all  we  have 
said  of  human  agency  in  the  peopling  of  America  with  new 
animals  and  plants,  is  still  more  strikingly  exemplified  in  the 
yet  newer  continent  of  Australia.  This  insulated  region,  before 
it  began  under  the  auspices  of  England  its  rapid  career  towards 
southern  empire,  presented  to  the  naturalist  anomalies  so 
strange  and  perplexing  as  well  to  justify  the  expression  of 
Cuvier,  that  it  seemed  like  *  a  portion  struck  off^  from  some 
''other  planet.'  With  slender  afiSnity  even  in  the  types  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  all  particular  species,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  Offered  from  those  of  the  older  world ;  and  not 
-a  single  animal  existed  there  capable  of  being  usefully  domes- 
ticated. During  the  seventy-six  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
English  enterprise  first  directed  itself  to  Australia,  the  face  of 
the  colonised  part  of  this  country  has  undergone  a  chan^ 
marvellous  in  kind  and  degree.     English  trees,  fruits,  cereak. 
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and  grasses,  despite  the  inversion  of  seasons  in  the  transit,  have 
flourished  and  propagated  abundantly  in  their  new  abode;, 
while  the  variety  of  climate  in  this  great  southern  land  has 
allowed  the  introduction  of  several  tropical  plants,  promising 
much  to  its  future  prosperity.  Mr.  Marsh  asserts,  in  one 
passage  of  his  book,  that  the  wild  plant  is  much  hardier 
than  the  domesticated  vegetable.  This  statement  we  believe^ 
requires  a  good  deal  oi  qualification.  If  we  are  rightly 
informed,  it  is  contradicted  by  various  facts  derived  from  those 
southern  colonies  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  The  native 
wild  grasses  of  New  Zealand  are  said  to  have  been  extruded, 
when  brought  into  contact  with  the  artificial  grasses  imported 
from  Europe ;  and  analogies  may  be  drawn  from  the  animal 
kingdom  to  show  that  culture  and  selection  are  capable  of  giving 
increase  of  vigour,  as  well  as  those  other  qualities  to  which 
they  are  often  more  especially  directed. 

All  the  domestic  animals  we  have  named  as  given  to  America 
from  the  Old  World,  with  many  others — birds  as  well  as  quadru- 
peds— have  been  brought  into  these  great  colonies ;  and  the 
sheep-farming  in  Australia  is  becoming,  if  not  so  already,  the 
largest  in  the  world*  The  silkworm,  the  salmoir,  and  the 
sparrow  are  to  be  considered,  we  believe,  as  the  most  recent  at- 
tempted acquisitions  to  their  Fauna ;  the  latter  in  its  valuable 
capacity  as  an  insectivorous  bird.  As  regards  the  silkworm, 
and  its  needful  appendage  the  mulberry-tree,  we  consider  their 
successful  introduction  into  Queenskuid,  and  other  colonies^ 
to  be  almost  certain.  The  effort  to  bring  the  salmon  into  the 
Australian  rivers  is  yet  of  uncertain  result,  but  the  object  has 
been  assiduously  and  skilfully  pursued;  and  success  is  well 
deserved,  whether  obtained  or  not.  The  Acclimatisation  So- 
cieties of  England  and  France  are  working  actively  at  this  time 
in  promoting  these  exchanges  of  animal  me  over  tiie  globe. 

As  we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  cite  England  in  illus- 
tration of  the  various  subjects  of  this  article,  we  are  tempted  ta 
conclude  it  by  some  slight  sketch  of  the  contrast  this  island 
presents  in  its  actual  state,  with  its  condition  as  we  have  it 
pictured  to  us  at  different  periods  since  the  Conquest.  For  a 
mere  outline  the  materials  must  be  taken  thus  generally ;  but 
it  would  well  repay  a  special  labour,  to  fill  up  the  picture  as  far 
as  possible  for  particular  intervening  periods,  bringing  them 
severally  into  this  comparison. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  the  concluding  volume  of  hi& 
Norman  History,  has  described  the  condition  of  England  under 
the  last  of  her  Saxon  Kings  with  something  of  that  ingenuity 
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and  power  which  shine  so  conspicuously  m  Lord  Macavlay's 
celebrated  chapter  on  the  state  of  the  coontrj  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  At  the  tkne  of  the  Conquest,  and  during  the 
reigns  of  the  earlj  Norman  kings,  little  less  than  one^third  of 
England  was  covered  with  woo£,  and  a  still  larger  part  showed 
a  surfiEuse  only  of  heath,  mountain-moors,  marshes,  and  sea- 
fens.  The  small  part  left  for  arable  uses  and  pasture  sufficed 
nevertheless  for  the  scanty  population  of  the  country,  which 
at  that  period  was  probably  less  than  three  nulfions  for  the 
whole  island.  The  old  English  forests  are  numerously  per- 
petuated by  name,  even  where  they  no  longer  exist  as  sucL 
They  were  at  that  time,  as  we  have  stated,  tenanted  by  the 
wild  boar,  by  bears  and  wolves.  The  tribute  paid  to  the  king 
in  wolves'  heads  did  not  prevent  the  ravages  of  this  aoimu 
even  near  to  London,  and  in  remoter  parts,  many  centoiies 
later.  The  beaver  then  built  his  habitation  in  many  of  our 
streams,  as  is  testified  by  local  names  and  other  records;— 
a  more  skilful  architect  probably  than  the  human  baildecs 
on  their  banks.  The  barren  heaths,  of  which  portions  are 
still  left,  then  circled  widely  aroimd  the  metropolis,  dangerois 
to  the  traveller,  even  within  a  century  of  our  own  day.  Sea* 
marshes  and  fcms  spread  to  great  length  upon  the  easten 
coast,  and  fieir  into  me  interior  of  the  country.  A  part  of  die 
scanty  rental  of  these  fenny  districts  was  paid  in  eels.  They 
abounded  in  cranes,  bitterns,  &c.,  which  disappeared  but  a 
short  time  before  the  present  generation.  When  diat  freespoken 
monarch,  Henry  YIIL,  described  Lincolnshire  as  '  the  most 
^  brute  and  beastly  shire  of  all  my  realm,'  he  probably  pictured 
fairly  enough  for  his  day,  what  is  now  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous and  fertile  of  our  English  counties.  Even  the  oofiine 
of  this  eastern  coast  was  once  very  different  from  the  present — an 
estuary  of  the  sea  running  up  to  Norwich,  and  a  wide  diaxmel 
separating  Thanet  from  the  mainland  of  Kent 

it  is  dmicult  to  draw  any  comparison  as  to  climate,  where  we 
possess  no  instrumental  records  of  temperature,  rains,  winds, 
and  oiher  atmospheric  states.  From  various  incidental  notices 
Sir  F.  Palgrave  has  drawn  the  conclusion  that,  at  the  era  of 
the  Conquest,  it  more  resembled  the  climate  of  Canada  in  its 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  vineyards  of  SonKrsetshiie, 
and  the  notices  of  perpetual  snow  on  the  summit  of  the  h^er 
lulls,  afford  some  evidence  to  this  effect ;  while  the  large  pro- 
portion of  forest  covering  the  island  gives  plausible  reason  for 
its  being  so. 

The  outward  aspect  of  all  that  belongs  to  social  Ufe  and 
habitation  was  in  uiese  early  centuries  rudely  simple.     The 
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baronial  mansions  or  castles  frowned  over  the  miserable  villages 
or  huts  which  lay  around  them.  The  grades  in  society  were 
then  few ;  and  the  passage  an  abrupt  one  from  the  feudal  lord 
to  the  mere  serf  of  the  soil.  Yet  we  must  note  here  one  strange 
anomaly  of  this  period; — viz.  the  earliest  erections  of  those 
wondeijiil  cathedrals^  which  still  excite  the  admiration^  if  not 
the  enyy,  of  the  architectural  science  of  our  own  day.  There 
is  something  of  mystery^  as  weU  as  anomaly,  in  this  matter, 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  adequately  explained.  History, 
reyelling  in  its  record  of  battles  and  sieges,  is  well-nigh  silent 
as  to  these  better  and  more  lasting  triumphs  of  htunan  power. 

The  country  at  large  was  nearly  destitute  of  any  other  than 
rude  lanes  and  little  less  rude  highways,  on  which,  but  two 
centuries  ago,  a  fouivhorse  carriage  could  hardly  accomplish  in 
a  day  the  diatance  which  a  railvray  carriage  now  sweeps  over 
in  a  smgle  hour.  The  provision  for  travelling  on  horseback 
was  of  better  kind ;  and  we  have  the  records  of  many  extraordi- 
nary journeys  thus  performed ;  such  as  the  night's  ride  of  Henry 
II.  from  London  to  Dover,  with  the  incident  of  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon  on  his  way — the  sixty  hours'  ride  of  Sir  Robert  Carey 
from  London  to  Edinburgh,  to  announce  to  James  the  death  of 
EUzabeth-and  the  stiU  more  rapid  commumoation  by  horse- 
messengers,  between  Charles  I.,  when  at  York  in  1642,  and 
the  Parliament  in  London.  The  general  state  of  travelling 
through  England  at  the  time  of  his  history  is  excellently  des- 
cribed by  Lord  Macaulay ;  and  to  his  third  chapter  we  would 
willingly  refer  our  readers  for  all  that  further  concerns  the 
physical  and  social  condition  of  the  country  at  this  period,  and 
for  a  very  striking  picture  of  the  contrast  it  presents  with  the 
England  of  our  own  day.  Such  contrast  is  the  stronger  of 
course,  when  made  with  those  earlier  times  of  our  history  of 
which  we  have  spoken. 

We  the  rather  make  this  reference,  as  no  sufficient  space 
is  left  to  us  here  to  dwell  upon  the  present  aspect  of  England 
in  comparison  with  the  past.  In  uie  preceding  parts  of  this 
article  we  have  indeed  said  much  to  illustrate  it,  and  to 
suggest  those  modes  of  viewing  the  subject  which  may  enable 
our  readers  to  fill  up  the  picture  for  themselves.  It  is  in  truth 
a  wonderful  picture  of  human  progress — of  progress  continuous, 
yet  so  marvellously  quickened  during  the  last  fifty  years,  that 
the  dullest  observer  of  the  world  around  him  feels  that  he  is 
living  in  a  new  age ;  and  the  most  cautious  philosopher  scarcely 
ventures  to  set  a  Umit  to  what  may  hereafter  be  attained.  While 
the  instincts  and  acts  of  other  animals  have  remained  stationary 
from  the  earliest  recorded  time,  human  intelligence,  working 
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with,  and  in  part  controlling,  the  great  forces  of  nature,  has 
covered  the  globe  with  monuments  of  its  activity  and  power. 
The  whole  may  be  received  as  evidence  of  the  high  destiny 
which  God  has  given  to  Man  on  the  earth ; — a  destiny  mingled 
at  present  with  much  that  is  obscure  to  reason  and  painful  to 
feeling,  but  capable  of  and  intended,  as  we  believe,  for  some 
higher  and  nobler  development  in  the  time  yet  to  come. 

Here  then  we  bring  to  a  close  the  summary  view  of  a  subject 
which  might  worthily  occupy  a  much  larger  space.  While 
adopting  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Marsh's  title,  we  have  in  no 
way  followed  him  in  the  method  or  details  of  his  work.  We 
think  the  outline  we  have  given  better  fitted  to  convey  to  the 
reader  a  just  idea  of  the  nature  and  interest  of  the  subject,  and 
to  suggest  a  more  scientific  and  useful  manner  of  pursuing  it 
A  right  method,  important  in  every  case,  is  especially  needful 
where  the  details  are  thus  endless  in  number,  yet  very  difiTerent 
in  import  and  value.  If  in  any  future  edition  of  his  work, 
Mr.  Marsh  should  be  led  to  re-arrange  as  well  as  enlarge  the 
materials  in  his  hands,  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  us  to  believe 
that  we  nmy  have  contributed  in  part  to  this  good  result* 


Art.  VII. — Moritz  Graf  von  Sachsen,  Marschall  von  Frauk- 
reich,  Nach  archivalischen  Quellen  von  Dr.  Karl  vox 
Weber,  Ministerialrath,  Director  des  Haupt^Staatarchivs  za 
Dresden,  Mit  Portrait.     Leipzig :  1863. 

T^EW  names  are  more  generally  known  than  that  of  Mar- 
shal  Saxe.  It  is  familiarly  associated  in  men's  minds  with 
warlike  renown  and  romantic  adventure.  He  is  the  hero  of  a 
hundred  tales  of  ambition,  courage,  gallantry,  and  intrigue, 
amatory  or  political,  and  his  memory  inspires  an  interest  widely 
diiSerent  from  what  we  feel  in  many  renowned  warriors  whose 
military  fame  niay  haply  stand  higher  and  rest  on  a  sounder 
basis  than  his.  This  is  doubtless  owing  in  great  measure  to 
the  social  position,  career,  and  character  of  the  man ;  but 
large  allowance  must  be  made  for  our  imperfect  knowledge  of 
several  curious  events  of  his  life,  as  well  as  for  the  artificial 
colouring  with  which  French  writers,  regarding  him  as  their 
peculiar  property,  have  invested  it.  Not  content  with  elevatiiu;^ 
all  his  campaigns  as  conunander-in-chief  under  Louis  XV. 
into  masterpieces,  they  have  given  him  credit  for  sundry  minor 
exploits  which  fortunately  are  not  needed  for  his  reputation, 
since  they  are  clearly  not  susceptible  of  proof. 
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As  matters  stood.  Dr.  Earl  von  Weber's  was  just  the  kind 
of  publication  required  to  put  some  future  biographer  in  full 
possession  of  the  facts;  for  we  cannot  compliment  him  on 
having  supplied  the  striking  narrative  and  graphic  portrait  for 
which,  thanks  to  his  acuteness  and  diligence,  the  materials  are 
complete.      He  has  obviously  no  talent  for  historic  scene- 
painting,  no  power  of  animated  description,  small  sense  of  the 
imaginative  or  picturesque,  no  enthusiasm  to  kindle,  and  no 
eloquence  to  lead  astray.     His  pride  is  to  be  an  exact  chro- 
nicler, to  make  a  conscientious  use  of  the  treasures  in  the 
State  Archives  of  Dresden  of  which  he  is  the  official  keeper, 
and  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  knowledge  derived  from 
original  documents  to  that  acquired  from  more  popular  and 
accessible  sources  of  information.    He  has  certainly  succeeded 
to  this  extent,  and  we  will  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  the 
benefit  of  his  kbours  by  as  complete  a  summary  as  our  limite 
will  allow  of  the  amended  and  improved  narrative  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  him.* 

That  mental  and  physical  qualities  are  inherited,  is  a 
common  belief,  and  there  are  physiologists  who  maintain, 
with  Savage,  that  superior  organisation  is  the  natural  and 
probable  concomitant  of  illegitimate  birth.  Marshal  Saxe 
may  be  confidentiy  cited  in  support  of  either  tiieory.  His 
father  was  Frederic  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony  and  King 
of  Poland,  equally  famous  for  corporal  strength  and  moral 
weakness,  for  skill  as  an  athlete  and  incapacity  as  a  politician, 
for  princely  splendour  and  dissolute  extravagance.  To  the 
court  of  this  sovereign  at  Dresden,  towards  tiie  end  of  1694, 
came  the  beautiful  Uoimtess  Aurora  von  Eonigsmark,  like  a 
distressed  damsel  in  the  days  of  chivalry  to  demand  the  pro- 
tection of  a  knight.  She  was  the  sister  of  that  Count  Philip 
Ton   Konigsma^  whose   tragical  death  at  Hanover  is  stiU 

*  The  principal  works  on  the  same  subject,  to  which  frequent 
reference  will  be  made,  are  Letires  ei  Memoires  ehoUies  parmi  Us 
JPapiers  Originaux  du  Marichal  de  Saxe,  Paris,  1794.  5  volumes. 
£loge  de  Maurice  Comte  de  Saxe^  &c.  &c.  Par  M.  Thomas,  Pro- 
fesseur,  &c.  Paris,  1759.  Histoire  de  Maurice  Comte  de  Saxe,  &c. 
&c.  2  volumes.  Dresden,  1760.  Mes  RiverieSj  par  Maurice  Comte 
de  Saxe,  &c.  2  volumes.  Paris,  1757.  Histoire  de  Maurice  Comte 
de  Saxe.  Par  M.  le  Baron  d'Espagnac,  &c.  2  volumes.  Paris, 
1775.  BiograpMe  et  Maximes  de  Maurice  de  Saxe.  Par  De  la 
Barre  Duparcq.  Paris,  1851.  A  series  of  articles,  based  on  Dr. 
von  Weber's  work,  from  the  able  pen  of  M.  Saint-Ren^  Taillandier, 
lias  recently  appeared  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

VOL.  CXX.   NO.  CCXLVI.  L  L 
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involved  in  mystery"* ;  and  her  object  whs  to  procure  justice 
against  Ma  supposed  murderers  and  the  restitution  of  his  pro- 
perty to  the  family.  The  Elector  (who  was  not  King  of  Poland 
till  1697)  received  her  as  he  was  wont  to  receive  handsome 
women,  and  she  listened  to  him  as  fair  and  frail  petitioneis 
are  apt  to  listen  to  wooers  who  can  bestow  or  promise  as  well 
as  ask  favours.  The  public  opinion  of  the  time  wis  more 
^than  lenient  to  irregularities  when  the  chief  transgressor  w» 
of  royal  or  quasi*royai  dignity ;  the  daughter  of  a  noble  house, 
*Sox  from  forfeiting  her  place  amongst  her  equals  by  becom- 
ing the  mistress  of  a  king,  frequently  found  herself  the 
■marked  object  of  their  envy  and  obsequious  flattery,  wfaibt 
the  offspring  of  the  intrigue  took  rank  only  just  below  ihe 
li^timate  scions  of  royalty.  Ducal  titles  with  corresponding 
appanages  and  privileges  were  granted  to  them  in  the  leading 
European  monarchies ;  the  h^h-spirited  Maria  Theresa  con- 
descended to  conciliate  Madame  de  Pompadour  by  addressing 
her  in  an  autograph  letter  as  Chere  Sosttr;  and  the  low- 
born Du  Barry  held  a  eourt  attended  by  the  ambassadors, 
at  which  all  strangers  of  distinction  were  presented  to  her. 
It  does  not  appear  that  ihe  Countess  Aurora  felt  at  all  de- 
graded by  giving  birth  to  a  son,  the  avowed  fruit  of  an  illicit 
mtercourse;  and  although  she  diose  the  obscure  village  of 
vGoslar  for  her  confinement,  no  real  secrecy  was  observed.  9ie 
lost  no  time  in  proeurii^  the  paternal  recognition  of  her 
offi^ring,  and  from  his  birth  to  her  dying  day  grasped  eveiy 
^portunity  of  preferring  his  claims  to  the  distinctions  and 
establishment  befitting  royal  blood. 

Be  was  bom  on  the  15th  or  19th  October,  1696,  and  a 
gossiping  letter-writer  of  the  period  -states  that  '  the  young 
'^  adventurer  has  begun  his  adventures  at  fifteen  days  old  by 
^  going  in  a  cradle  with  his  nurse  by  coach  from  Goslar  to 
'  Hamburg ; '  adding, '  it  is  said  that  he  is  about  to  commence 
^  his  ronumce  by  putting  an  end  to  that  of  his  mother,,  who  is 
'  Tiot  his  nurse.'     It  seems  that  her  romance  was  already  ter- 
minated:  the  Elector's  fickleness  was  proverbial,  and  in  this 
instance  an  inopportune  illness  of  the  lady  had  accelerated  the 
ordinary  result.  She  knew  him  too  well  to  attempt  the  recovery 
of  his  affection,  if  tha4^  be  not  too  strong  a  term  for  a  passing 
fancy,  but  she  made  a  gallant  and  sustained  effort  to  gain 
and  keep  the  sort  of  influence  which  Queen  Caroline  exercraed 
over  the  coarse  mind  of  George  IL,  by  abandoning  allfeminiBe 
.rivalry  and  appealing  by  turns  to  his  understanding  or  his  self- 

♦  See  *  Edin.  Rev.,'  vol.  cxvi.  p.  196. 
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love.  On  this  ground^  however^  she  was  encountered  by  an 
able  and  unscrupulous  minister^  Count  Flemming,  who  had 
made  a  careful  study  of  his  master's  character,  and  has  be- 
queathed to  future  premiers,  similarly  situated,  the  fruits  of 
his  observations  and  reflections  on  the  best  course  to  be  pursued 
in  such  emergencies : — 

*  The  £ing  is  fond  of  wom^i,  it  is  tme,  cmd  who  would  sot  be 
fond  of  them !  Bat  the  King  loves  them  to  lighten  tiie  burthen 
of  affairs,  and  by  no  means  with  a  romantic  nassion :  yet^'by  reason 
of  the  fine  and  obliging  manners  of  His  Majesty,  the  ladies  to 
whom  he  has  been  attached  have  conceived  the  idea  of  becoming 
absolutely  mistresses  of  his  will,  even  to  the  point  of  becoming 
mistresses  of  his  affidrs ;  the  evil  has  been  that,  amongst  the  ministers, 
some  have  been  found  complaisant  enough  to  comply  from  coot t 
policy  with  the  wishes  of  these  ^Avoarites,  which  I  on  my  part  have 
constantly  refused,  offering  at  the  same  time  to  do  so,  bat  only  by 
the  master's  orders,  and  never  having  had  such  orders,:!  have-not 
been  able  in  any  manner  to  gratify  them.  This  is  why  these  .ladiee 
have  attributed  so  much  authority  to  me.' 

The  King  showed  no  disinclination  at  any  time  to  provide 
handsomely  for  his  illegitimate  children,  and  JFlemming  really 
concurred  in  a  fair  aad  reasonable  provision  for  moat  of  them, 
Moritz,  or  Maurice,  who  from  his  earliest  infancy  is  des^naied 
ae  Count,  appears  to  have- enjoyed  eveiy  advantage  of  nmrtmre 
and  education  that  money  and  powerful  patronage  could  bestow. 
In  1703  we  hear  of  him  at  Breslau,  near  which  his  mother  had 
purchased  an  estate,  and  shortly  afterwards  at  Leip2dg,  under 
the  care  of  a  governor  and  sub-governor.  In  1704  the  King 
sent  him  under  the  same  charge  to  Holland,  witli  an  allbwanee 
of  3,000  thalers  per  annum,  and  in  January  1706,  after  an 
intervening  visit  to  Saxony,  his  tutor,  an  officer  named  Yon 
Stotteroggen,  writes  to  Flemming  from  the  Hague : — 

'  The  dear  little  Count  Maurice  is  in  perfect  health,  and  makes 
great  progress  in  fdl  he  is  learning.  He  is  admired  here  by  all  the 
great,  and  he  is  invited  everywhere  on  account  of  his  amiability. 
He  often  visits  the  Princess  of  West  Frise,  who  is  here  with  the 
Princess  of  Badzivil,  her  sister.  We  are  acquainted  with  many 
public  ministers,  as  M.  de  Gersdorff,  M.  de  Schwettau,  and  M.  de 
^thmar.  They  come  to  see  us  and  we  go  to  dine  occasionally 
with  them.  I  hope  he  will  one  day  perfectly  support  the  rank  which 
his  high  birth  has  given  him.  Neither  will  His  Majesty  have  mis- 
placed his  benefits,  and  you,  sir,  will  have  the  goodness  to  procure 
us  the  continuation  of  them.  According  to  the  '*  Gazette,"  His 
Majesty  has  instituted  a  new  order  of  chivalry.  It  would  be  a 
token  of  his  remembrance  if  the  young  Count  could  be  honoured 
by  it ;  a  lord  {$eigneur)  like  him  should  never  be  without  such  a 
distinction.' 
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The  tutor's  report  may  be  safely  accepted  as  an  authority  for 
the  degree  of  consideration  in  which  his  pupil,  then  in  his  tenth 
year,  was  held  amongst  the  great  people  of  the  Hague,  as  well 
as  for  his  pleasing  manners  and  attractive  deportment ;  but  his 
progress  in  learning  is  a  wholly  different  matter,  which  the 
worthy  man  had  an  obvious  interest  in  placing  in  the  most 
favourable  light.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Maurice's  case 
in  this  respect  supplied  an  exact  parallel  to  the  well-known  one 
of  the  Due  de  BicheUeu,  who  quarrelled  with  grammar  in  boy- 
hood and  never  made  up  the  difference.  In  writing  French, 
then  as  now  the  language  of  courts  and  polite  society  through- 
out Europe,  he  was  entirely  guided  by  his  ear,  and  his  syntax 
was  frequently  on  a  par  with  his  orthography.  No  specimen 
of  his  German  letters  (if  he  wrote  any)  has  fallen  under  our 
notice ;  but  he  confessedly  found  the  difficulties  presented  bj 
the  elements  of  ordinary  education  insurmountable.  Amongst 
the  papers  discovered  by  Dr.  von  Weber  in  the  Archives  is  a 
memoir  of  his  early  days  by  Maurice  himself,  preserved  through 
the  treachery  of  an  amanuensis,  who  surreptitiously  supplied 
Flemming  with  a  copy.  It  is  the  commencement  of  a  medi- 
tated autobiography,  begun  in  1727  as  a  pastime,  and  ap- 
parently laid  aside  when  it  had  served  the  immediate  purpose 
of  occupying  some  idle  hours.  Speaking  of  his  pupillage,  he 
says : — 

'  I  was  80  inattentive,  that  it  was  impossible  to  teach  me  anything. 
It  was  believed  that  if  the  climate  and  my  mode  of  life  weie 
changed,  my  turn  of  mind  would  change  too,  and  I  was  sent  with  a 
governor  and  under-govemor  to  Holland,  attended  by  a  valet,  the 
sight  of  whom  was  enough  to  give  one  a  fit.  At  the  Hague  everj 
effort  was  made  to  instruct  me.  /  remember  that  my  teachert 
themselves  proposed  to  have  an  iron  machine  put  on  me  to  compress 
my  skull^  asserting  that  it  was  half  open,  I  learnt  much  quickly, 
as  the  military  exercise  and  mathematics :  they  were  obliged  to 
give  up  reading ;  for  when  I  studied  in  a  booK  and  I  was  asked 
where  I  was,  and  what  I  had  read,  I  did  not  know  a  syllable ;  it 
was  no  better  with  arithmetic  if  I  was  required  to  do  sums  oo 
paper,  but  when  I  was  allowed  to  calculate  in  my  head,  there  were 
no  sums  which  I  had  not  worked  sooner  than  others  could  work 
them  with  pen  and  ink.  I  was  exactly  like  the  devil,  who  does 
what  he  is  not  asked  to  do ;  and  I  learnt  perfect  Dutch  in  less  thin 
six  months  without  a  teacher.  My  governor  made  a  report  of  mj 
progress,  and  remarked  that  he  had  given  up  teaching  me  anything, 
because  there  was  in  me  a  mixture  of  stupidity  and  recklessness 
with  which  he  could  not  contend.' 

A  fresh  tutor,  afterwards  a  professor  at  Leipzig,  was  called 
in,  and  attempted  to  teach  him  Latin,  history,  &c.,  like   a 
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parrot ;  but  the  task  was  given  up  as  hopeless  after  the  third 
lesson.  He  was  brought  back  to  Dresden  at  the  end  of  1708, 
and  on  the  5th  January,  1709,  General  von  Schulenburg  un- 
expectedly entered  his  apartment  with  the  welcome  announce- 
ment that  the  King  intended  to  make  a  soldier  of  him  at  once; 
that  he  was  to  return  thanks  in  person ;  that  he  was  to  start 
the  next  morning ;  that  his  equipage  was  ready  ;  and  that  he 
need  only  take  his  valet  along  with  him.  Schulenburg  was  an 
officer  of  high  distinction,  wqo  conducted  the  retreat  of  the 
Saxons  across  the  Oder,  when  pursued  by  the  Swedes,  in  so 
masterly  a  manner  as  to  elicit  the  involuntary  praise  of  Charles 
XII.  *  This  time  Schulenburg  has  conquered  us.'    *  It  is  the 

*  same   Schulenburg '  (adds    Voltaire)  *  who   was    afterwards 

*  General  of  the  Venetians,  and  to  whom  the  republic  has 
^  erected  a  statue  in  Corfu  for  defending  this  rampart  of  Italy 
'  against  the  Turks.     It  is  only  republics  that  confer  such 

*  honours ;  kings  give  nothing  beyond  rewards.'  The  amount 
of  paternal  interest  felt  for  Maurice  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
appointment  of  such  a  man  to  be  his  military  godfather  and 
instructor : — 

*Iwas  beside  myself  with  joy  * — proceeds  the  Memoir  —  *that 
I  should  never  more  have  a  governor.  Schulenburg  had  ordered 
me  a  uniform ;  I  put  it  on,  and  decked  myself  with  a  broad  sword- 
belt  and  a  long  sword.  Gaiters  h  la  Saxonne  completed  my  mili- 
tary array,  in  which  I  was  conducted  to  the  King  to  kiss  his  hand* 
I  supped  with  him,  and  I  was  made  to  drink  hard  to  his  health. 
The  upshot  of  the  examination  was  that  I  was  tolerably  well  up  in 
geometry,  drew  well,  and  was  ready  in  the  preparation  of  plans. 
The  King  told  Schulenburg  he  expected  that  all  plans  sent  to  him 
should  be  designed  by  my  hand.  **  1  desire,"  he  continued,  *'  that  you 
will  give  the  lad  a  good  shaking  up,  whicli  he  requires,  and  without 
any  reserve :  that  will  harden  him.  Make  him  begin  by  marching 
to  Flanders  on  foot."  Tbis  direction  was  not  to  my  taste,  but  I 
dared  not  oppose  it  Schulenburg  answered  for  me  (in  very  appro- 
priate words  certainly,  which  were  far  from  expressing  my  thoughts) 
that  my  only  wish  was  that  my  strength  might  be  equal  to  my  zeal, 
and  so  forUi.  The  going  on  foot  pleased  me  least  of  all :  I  had 
much  rather  have  found  myself  in  the  cavalry,  and  I  intimated  as 
much,  but  was  roughly  silenced.  The  King  told  Schulenburg,  '*  I 
will  on  no  account  have  him  relieved  from  carrying  his  arms  on  the 
march — ^his  shoulders  are  broad  enough;  and,  above  all,  do  not 
allow  him  to  miss  his  turn  of  guard,  unless  he  is  ill,  and  seriously 
ill."  I  pricked  up  my  ears,  and  thought  that  the  King,  whom  I  had 
always  found  so  kind,  was  now  speaking  like  an  Arab ;  but  as  I 
reflected  at  the  same  time  that  I  was  quit  of  governors,  I  forgot 
everything  else,  and  esteemed  myself  the  happiest  of  mortals.  The 
rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  leavetaking,  and  the  next  morning  I 
left  Dresden  in  the  carriage  of  my  general.' 
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At  Leipzig,  where  they  stopped  ^ht  days,  he  received  the 
promised  equipment,  consisting  of  four  small  riding  horses,  with 
trappings  complete,  a  berHn  and  twelve  mules,  a  corresponding 
nmnDer  of  servants,  and  a  head  groom ;  but,  greatly  to  his  dis- 
comfiture, there  was  also  a  governor,  under  the  deceptive  title 
of  ^  gentleman.'  On  the  15th  January,  1709,  the  corps  was 
reviewed  at  Lutzen,  he  was  placed  in  the  fest  battidion,  a 
musquet  was  given  him,  and  ne  was  formally  pledged  to  die 

standard : — 

* 

*  Schulenburg,  leaniog  upon  the  stone  which  marked  the  spot 
where  Gustavus  Adolphus  fell,  embraced  me  after  I  had  taken  the 
military  oath,  and  said :  "  I  hope  this  place  may  be  of  as  good  aagurj 
to  you  as  I  draw  from  it :  may  the  spirit  of  the  great  man  who  died 
here  descend  upon  you ;  may  his  gentleness,  his  firmness,  and  his 
rectitude  of  purpose  accompany  you  in  all  your  dealings.  Be  as 
obedient  to  orders  as  strict  in  command ;  be  never  indulgent  out  of 
friendship  or  personal  consideration,  even  in  regard  to  small  oi^Mes. 
Bemain  blameless  in  morals,  and  yon  will  rule  men:  this  is  the 
keystone  of  our  vocation ;  the  other  qualities  which  exalt  it  aie 
gifts  of  nature  and  fruits  of  experience."  I  answered  that  I  ac- 
cepted the  favourable  omen,  and  that  I  should  take  care  to  profit  bj 
his  doctrines*  He  embraced  me  a  second  time,  and  I  went  back  to 
the  front.' 

We  need  hardly  add  that  never  was  moral  lesson  more 
utterly  thrown  away,  and  that,  if  the  virtues  of  Ghistayus 
Adolphus  had  been  indispensable  in  a  commander,  Schiil«[k- 
burg's  pupil  would  never  have  risen  &om  the  ranks.  The 
gentlemen  who  persist  in  misunderstanding  the  object  of  a  test 
examination  for  the  British  army,'  may  also  back  an  unsound 
argument  by  his  example ;  for  he  would  most  assuredly  have 
got  no  marks  in  grammar,  spelling,  or  cyphering. 

He  was  presented  the  same  evening  to  the  officers  of  the 
oorps,  to  whom  he  nve  a  supper  of  one  hundred  covers*  On 
the  16  th  January  me  march  towards  Flanders  b^an«  He  wis 
always  on  foot ;  his  colonel,  a  man  in  advanced  years,  with 
some  other  officers,  walked  with  him  out  of  deference ;  a  ^per, 
with  soldiers  singing,  led  and  lightened  the  way.  llius 
animated  and  encouraged,  he  held  on  manfully  for  some  days, 
till  his  shoulders  were  bruised  black  and  blue  by  the  heavy 
musquet,  and  his  feet  too  sore  to  proceed.  He  then  rode,  but 
the  soldiers  laughed  at  him,  and  he  speedily  resumed  the  march 
on  foot*  In  this  manner  he  reached  Hanover,  and  at  this  pmnt, 
unfortunately,  all  Ihat  was  ever  known  to  exist  of  the  auto- 
biography breaks  off.  It  contains,  however,  portraits  of  the 
Poush*Saxon  king  and  court,  including  a  far  fSrom  flattenng 
one  of  Flemming,  and  some  details  of  the  Swedish  campaign 
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of  1706.  His  acooont  of  the  celebrated  \isit  paid  \xj  Charles 
XIL  to  Augustus  Frederic  whom  he  had  sworn  to  d6throne>  is 
remarkable,  as  resting  doubtless  on  the  best  information,  and 
differing  materially  from  Voltaire's. 

It  may  be  observed  in  paasing,  that  this  memoir,  so  oppor^- 
tunelj  brought  to  light  by  JDr.  von  Weber,  puts  an  extinguisher, 
upon  the  story  adopted  by  the  French  biographers,  of  Maiariee 
having  followed  his  father  on  feot  to  the  Nedierlanda  in  1708^ 
suddenly  appeared  before  Lille,  and  forthwith  given  signal 
proo&  of  bravery.  He  was  first  imder  fire  in  the  trenches 
before  Toumay  in  July  1709,  the  place  to  which,  thirty-fiix 
years  later,  he  laid  siege  at  tbe  head  of  a  French  army*;, 
but  here  again  Dr.  von  W  eber  sees  traces  of  French  exaggesa* 
tion  in  the  accounts  of  his  manner  of  exposing  himself  and 
the  risks  he  ran.  They  go  on  to  say  liiat  when  the  atlies, 
with  the  view  of  beleaguering  Mons»  sent  a  detachment.  o£ 
cavalry  with  a  foot-soldier  behind  each  horseman,  Maurioa 
was  one  of  the  first  to  swim  a.  river  thus  encumbered,  and 
would  have  been  taken  in  the  ensuing  skirmish,  had  he  not 
unhorsed  his  assailant  by  a  pistol-shot^  After  the  battle  of 
Malplaquet  again  (Ilth  September,  1709),  he  is  said  to  havot 
manifested  his  satisfaction  at  the  part  he  took  in  it  by  t&e 
exclamation,  ^  Je  suis  content  de  ma  joum^e ; '  which,,  thoueh 
reported  to  do  him  honour,  would  have  a  precisely  opposite 
effect  if  it  were  true,  since  Schulenburg  left  him  behind  on  the 
advance  and  (as  is  proved  by  an  extant  letter  firom  her)  was 
thanked  by  his  mother  for  so  doing. 

Some  months  afterwards,  we  find  him  still  in  leading^tringa 
under  his  old  governor,  Stotteroggen ;  a  project  fi»r  placing 
him  in  tlie  Jesuits'  College  at  Brussels  having  been  laid  aside, 
principally  in  compliance  with  the  entreaties  of  his  mother, 
who  was  afraid  of  his  abandoning  the  Protestant  Confesuon  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up.  The  regulations  laid  down 
by  royal  authority  for  the  employnn^t  of  hi&  day  sound  strange, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  he  had  already  endured  aU  the 
hardships  of  a  campaign  like  a  formed  soldier.  He  was  to 
me  at  six;  to  dresa  m  half  an  hour;  then  prayers;  then 
breakfast,  consisting  of  a  nngle  cup  of  tea ;  tlie  morning  houn 
till  one  were  devoted  to  study,  including  genealogy  and  an  hour 
for  drawing.  At  one  came  dancing  and  fencing  lessons ;  in 
the  evening,  two  hours  for  arithmetao  and  orthography.  One 
of  the  directions  ia  that  all  sedentary  woric  should  be  done  with 
an  hour-glasB  on  the  table,  that  the  time  mi^t  not  be  wasted* 
Another  is,  ^  The  Count  having  learned  in  this- campaign  many 
^  fine  moral  sentences,  Latin  and  French — ^having  even  on 
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'  many  occasions  applied  ihem  with  discernment — ^he  shall  re* 
'  peat  them  every  day,  and  augment  the  nmnber  by  at  least 
'  three  or  four  per  week.'  Before  going  to  bed,  prayer  again, 
and  reading  of  the  Bible.  He  was  also  to  keep  an  exact 
account  of  his  expenses  to  send  to  his  mother ;  but  lessons  in 
accounts  were  as  much  wasted  on  him  as  lessons  in  ortho* 
graphy.  The  proper  relation  between  income  and  expenditure 
IS  what  he  never  could  be  brought  to  understand.  The 
balance  at  this  very  time  was  against  him;  and  his  tutor 
endeavoured  to  show,  as  a  justifiable  cause  for  his  having  ex- 
ceeded his  allowance,  that  it  was  settled  on  an  erroneous  foot- 
ing, which  he  had  outgrown : — *  The  young  Count,  by  reason 

*  of  his  Btout  lees,  wears  man's  stocldi.g8 ;  the  stockings  com- 

*  monly  siipplied  for  lads  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  being  all  too 
'  small.'  The  soundness  of  this  argument  was  practically 
admitted  by  a  royal  rescript  of  January  1710,  raising  the 
allowance  from  three  to  four  thousand  dollars. 

This  renewed  schooling  was  speedily  exchanged  for  active 
service ;  it  being  then  the  custom  for  boys  to  do  duty  in  the 
field  as  well  as  hold  commissions.  Amongst  the  list  of  killed 
at  Dettingen  was  a  Comte  de  Boufflers,  aged  ten  and  a  half, 
whose  leg  was  broken  by  a  cannon-ball:  he  looked  on  and 
held  it  whilst  it  was  amputated,  and  died  with  perfect  calmneas. 
Maurice  was  with  the  allied  army  in  Flanders  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1710,  and  was  present  at  the  sieges  of  Douay,  Bethune, 
and  Aixe.  In  the  trenches  before  Bethune,  his  governor  re- 
ceived a  severe  wound,  and  it  is  related,  but  still  on  French 
authority,  that  he  exposed  himself  in  a  manner  to  provoke  a 
reproof  from  Prince  Eugene  :  *  Young  man,  learn  not  to  con- 

*  round  temerity  with  valour.'  When,  in  1711,  he  returned  to 
Dresden,  his  reputation  for  bravery  had  preceded  him,  and  his 
mother  profited  by  the  advance  thus  made  in  the  royal  favour 
to  provide  for  his  immediate  pecuniary  wants  and  procure  him 
a  liberal  establishment.  The  Konigsmark  property  was  em- 
barrassed, and  her  claims  on  it  were  disputed  or  postponed,  so 
that  she  was  driven  by  her  son's  necessities  to  part  with  her 
plate  and  jewels.  But  she  shrank  from  no  sacrifice,  and  never 
rested  till  she  had  persuaded  or  driven  the  King  to  give  him 
an  estate  worth  55,000  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  4,000  dollars 
a  year. 

This  donation  was  in  December  1711.  In  June  1713^ 
the  young  Count  obtained  the  darling  wish  of  his  heart, 
by  being  named  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  cuirassiers;  his 
pension  was  increased  to  6,000  doUars,  and  towards  the  end 
o  f  the  same  year  a  marriage  was  arranged  for  him  with  the 
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wealthiest  heiress  in  Saxony.  This  affair  is  curious  and  in- 
structive in  many  respeciSy  and  reflects  little  credit  either  on 
the  Song's  use  of  his  prerogative,  or  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  law  in  his  dommions.  The  chosen  bride,  whose 
destiny  may  recall  that  of  the  heiress  of  the  Percys — the 
innocent  cause  of  the  murder  of  Thynne  by  Konigsmark — 
was  Johanna  Victoria  von  Loben.  When  she  was  only  eight 
years  old,  her  parents  entered  into  a  contract  for  her  betrotibal 
to  Count  von  Friesen,  provided  he  obtained  her  affection 
and  retained  it  till  she  was  grown  up,  and  provided  also  a 
named  lordship  was  settled  on  him  by  his  aunt.  A  few 
days  after  the  simature  of  this  airreement,  her  father  died  r 
and  her  motber,  on  the  expiration  of  the  regular  mourning^ 
took  to  herself  a  second  husband,  an  officer  named  von 
Gersdorff,  who,  eager  to  secure  the  property  for  his  own  family, 

Jersuaded  his  wife  to  pledge  her  daughter's  hand  to  his  nephew, 
iieutenant  von  Gersdorff.  She  was  accordingly  betrothed  to 
him  in  1707,  being  still  only  nine ;  and  with  the  view  of  super- 
seding or  evading  the  prior  cl^  of  Count  von  Friesen,  he 
went  through  the  farce  of  running  off  with  her  without  her 
parents'  knowledge,  bribed  a  priest  to  marry  them  in  the 
prescribed  form,  and  then  presented  her  to  her  mother  as  his 
bride.  The  affidr  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  autho- 
rities by  Count  von  Friesen,  who  easily  succeeded  in  super- 
seding Gersdorff,  but  only  to  encoimter  a  more  formidable  rival. 
The  King,  whether  at  the  Countess  of  Konigsmark's  sug- 
gestion, or  from  his  own  paternal  foresight,  at  once  resolved  to 
secure  her  for  Maurice,  and  the  preliminary  steps  were  adopted 
without  scruple  or  delay.  The  Consistorial  Court  found  the 
betrothal  and  marriage  void,  and  declared  the  heiress  free  from 
any  binding  engagement.  The  Eang,  assuming  the  guardian- 
ship justly  forfeited  by  the  mother,  ordered  the  girl  to  be. 
delivered  over  to  the  custody  of  a  court  lady,  who  was  to  be 
answerable  for  her  breeding  and  education  till  she  was  of 
marriageable  years.  The  younger  Gersdorff  was  told  to  in- 
terfere at  his  peril ;  Count  Friesen  was  bought  off  with  a  round 
sum  of  money,  and  before  she  was  thirteen  she  was  the  affi- 
anced bride  of  the  Count  of  Saxe. 

Two  of  the  French  bio^aphers  assert  that  he  had  little  incli- 
nation for  the  match,  and  was  less  influenced  by  the  fortune 
than  the  name,  Victoria,  thinking  it  a  good  omen  to  be  the 
spouse  of  Victory.  She  was  delighted  at  her  new  prospects, 
and  Dr.  von  Weber  has  printed  a  letter  from  her  to  her 
aflianced  lord,  dated  the  30th  July,  1711,  in  which  she  pro- 
mifles  to  be  eternally  true  to  him,  humbly  begs  that  he  wilt 
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reserve  a  little  kindness  (*  ein  biBchen;  (jutheif).  for  her  in 
return,  and  ends  with  six  lines  of  French  verse,  in  which 
the  sentiment  is  more  commendable  than  the  spitax  or  the 
rhjthm:: — 

'  Que  noire  sort  est  deplorable, 
£t  que  nous  soufi&ons  de  tovrment 
Poar  nous  aimer  trop  oonstanmieDt; 
Mais  c'est  en  vain  qu'on  nous  accabla— -> 
Malgre  nos  cruels  ennemis, 
Nob  CiBur  {sic)  seront  toujours  unis.' 

They  were  married  on  the  12th  March,  1714,  having  be» 
first  declared  by  royal  rescript  of  consenting  age;  the  rogular 
termination  of  the  minority  beins  anticipated  *  by  reaacm  of 
^  the  well-known-to-Us  good  bringmg-up  of  both.'  The  settle- 
ments were  highly  favourable  to  Maurice,  wbo,  in  case  of 
his  wife's  death  without  children,,  was  to  have  two-thirds  of  her 
landed  property,  besides  his  marital  right  to  the  penaonalties ; 
and  in  the  case  of  her  leaving  diildren,  one-third.  H^r  piiip 
money  W8&  fixed  at  2,000  doll^. 

Their  wedded  life  began  auspiciously  enough  Jn  the  comae 
ef  the  foUovring  autumn  she  announced  her  pregnancy,  and 

Eetitioned  the  King,  who  was  setting  out  for  Pokad  w^  her 
usband,  not  to  separate  them  on  the  eve  of.  her  oonfinemestb 
This  took  place  on  the  25th  January,.  1715,  when  she  was 
brought  to  bed  of  a  son,  who  died  in  infimcy.  The  birth 
was  notified  to  the  King  by  a  special  messenger,  a  g^atlemia 
who,  by  way  of  honorary  reoompenoe^  was-  presented  with  His 
Majesty's  portrait  set  in  diamonds,  with  permission  to  wear  it 
iDstead  of  a  decoration  on  his  breast.  On  the  very  day  of  the 
«vent,.the  happy  Either  neariy  lost  his  life  by  a  foolish  act  of 
bravado.  He  had  undertaken  to  drive  a  sledge  across  the 
I/lbe  after  the  commencement  of  the  thaw,  his  companions 
being  Count  Henry  of  Reuss  and  a  friend.  They  had  just 
rea<med  the  middle  of  the  river  when  the  ice  broke,  and  tha 
sledge  and  horse  disappeared  under  it.  Maurice  and  the 
friend  managed  to  damber  to  a  firm  part,  but  they  had  tha 
greatee^  diflSculty  in  rescuing  Count  Henry,  whose  prolongped 
immersion  made  him  a  sadder  and  wiser  man  for  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  The  lesson  was  lost  on  the  ringleader  of  the  frolic, 
who  had  already  commenced  a  roimd  of  dissipation,  fatal  U> 
domestic  happiness  as  well  as  ruinoua  to  his  newly-aequirad 
fortune.  His  wife's  money  vanished  so  rapidly,  that  in  lees 
than  five  years  we  find  his  mother  again  appealing toi  the  Elnj^ 
*  Unable,'  (she  writes)  *  to  live. except  by  borrowing,. indigence 
^  daily  exposes  him  to  things  unwortl^  of  him,  which  most 
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^  end  in  despair.     As  for  Madame  la  Comtesse,  it  is  already 
'  nearly  four  months  since  she  took  refuge  ynih  me  in  the 

*  Abbey  (of  Quedlinbourg)  for  Ihe  some  reasons^  dl  her  re- 

*  yenues  being  for  the  creators.     I  owe  her  too  much  not  to 

*  share  with  her  the  little  I  have.' 

This  is  a  melancholy  position  for  an  heiress-  married  to  an 
embryo  hero ;  and  it  is  not  the  worst  side  of  the  picture,  for 
his  repeated  infidelities  were  notorious,  and  the  young  Countess, 
on  her  side,  unless  she  is  much  maligned^  was  not  serupuloua- 
as  to  the  method  of  consoling  or  revenging  herself.  She  is 
enlarged,  on  strong  and  multiplied  evidence,  with  light  conduct 
in  Dresden  and  in  the  Abbey  of  Quedlinbourg,  whilst  residing- 
tbere  as  the  guest  of  the  Abbess,  her  mothep-in-law,  who,  wim 
or  without  reason,  ended  by  taking  a  decided  part  against  her. 
Besides  accusing  her  of  supping  with  bolted  doors  in  suspicious* 
company,  the  Countess  Aurora  comjdained  to  the  King  that 
her  own  and  her  son's  lives  were  in  danger  from  the  machi* 
nations  of  her  daughter-inJaw.  The  story  ran  that  she  had 
formed  a  close  friendship  with  a  young  lady  named  Bose- 
nacker,  and  after  obtaining'  her  confidence  by  pretending  to 
help  her  in  an  intrigue,  produced  two  white  powders,  and  di- 
rected her  to  mix  one  in  Maurice's  coffee,  *  not  tea,  in  which  it 
*' would  not  be  strong  enough.'  He  would  sicken  and  die  in' 
four  months  ;  his  mother  would  be  thrown  into  despair,  and  if 
ike  second  powder  was  then  administered  to  her,  the  world 
would  believe  that  she  had  died  of  grief.  Miss  Kosenacker 
hesitated,  saying  that  the  intended  victims  had  never  oflended 
her,  and  having  quarrelled  with  her  patroness,  betrayed  the- 
plot. 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  which,  though  anonymous,  is  con 
fidently  attributed  by  Dr.  Weber  to  the  Countess  Aurora, 
ihe  young  Countess  is  accused  of  travelling  with  a  runaway* 
page  of  her  husband's,  and  of  living  with  him  for  six  weeks 
together  on  one  of  her  estates,  to  the  scandal  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. Despairing,  we  presume,  of  reclaiming  a  woman  so  lost 
to  all  sense  of  propriety,  the  exasperated  mother  went  the  un- 
pardonable length  of  advising  her  son  *  de  lacher  entidrement 
^  la  bride  k  la  Comtesse,  qui  se  perdroit  infailliblement.'  Thift 
counsel  justifies  a  doubt  whether  the  young  Countess  had  been 
really  guilty  of  anything  worse  than  imprudence.  In  a  frank 
and  apparently  unguarded  communication  with  Flemming,  she 
assured  him  that  she  had  not  compromised  her  honour.  She 
also  complained  that  her  husband  had  treated  her  like  a  little 
girl,  threatening  to  give  her  a  governess  to  teach  her  how  to 
uve,  had  reduced  her  from  wealth  to  poverty,  and  driven  her 
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to  reside  in  a  house  more  like  a  desert  than  a  habitable  spot 
We  are  favoured  with  only  two  sentences  of  the  answer:— 
'  Votre  lettre  ne  m^rite  pas  la  r^ponse  que  je  Vous  fais,'  &c 
'  Tin  homme  comme  moi  ne  se  lesse  pas  treter  aussi  eind^e- 
'  maus  que  Vous  le  fete/ 

Without  palliating  the  wife's  indiscretion^  all  must  admit 
that  the  husband  was  principally  to  blame.  There  is  no 
denying  that  he  wasted  her  fortune  by  eztravwance,  and 
exposed  her  to  temptation  by  neglect.  He  himself  was  evi- 
dently conscious  that  he  owed  her  some  compensation,  for  at 
the  beginning  of  1720  he  caused  a  memorial,  setting  forth  all 
his  grievances,  to  be  presented  to  her,  with  an  offer  ^  to  conceal 
'  her  misconduct  from  the  public,  and  take  all  the  blame  upon 
'  himself,  if  she  would  desist  with  a  good  grace.'  She  complied, 
and  a  most  improbable  account  of  the  ensuing  steps  taken  by 
him,  as  well  as  of  the  proceedings  to  which  they  gave  rise, 
is  sanctioned  by  several  writers  of  respectability.  They  affirm 
that  he  contrived  to  be  seen  in  flagrant  transgression  by  six 
servants  posted  for  the  purpose ;  that  he  was  thereupon  dragged 
to  trial  and  condemned  to  death ;  that  the  King  pardoned  him  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  or,  according  to  another  version, 
caused  the  formal  pardon  to  be  placed  under  his  napkin  at 
dinner  the  day  after ;  and  that  the  sentence  of  divorce  followed 
immediately.  All  this  is  pure  invention.  Although  the  real 
documents  found  in  the  Archives  clearly  indicate  ccmusion,  the 
prescribed  forms  were  observed.  The  Countess  applied  to  the 
Consistorial  Court  for  a  divorce,  alleging  infiaelity  with  a 
single  person,  but  stating  that  she  hsul  additional  cases  in 
reserve.  The  Count  appeared,  and  said  he  could  not  deny  the 
allegation ;  and  on  the  Court's  suggesting  that  haply  the  afiair 
might  have  arisen  from  a  misimderstanding  or  animosity^he 
replied  that  the  terms  on  which  he  and  his  wife  had  stood  were 
indeed  not  friendly,  but  that  he  could  not  deny  the  fact 
with  which  he  was  charged.  Sentence  of  divorce  was  accord- 
ingly pronounced,  and  was  notified  to  the  King  by  Manrice 
in  terms  of  contemptuous  indifference : — 

•  I  was  yesterday  before  the  Consistory,  that  is,  in  the  house  of 
M.  Leibziger,  and  after  the  president  had  pronounced  with  all  the 
politeness  in  the  world  a  judgment  which  ordinarily  is  not  polite^ 
the  superintendent  wished  to  regale  me  with  a  dish  of  his  own 
cooking — for  the  priests  are  always  eager  to  meddle  with  everything* 
But  I  abridged  the  harangue,  saying,  "  Sir,  I  know  very  well  what 
you  are  going  to  say :  we  are  all  great  sinners,  that  is  true,  the 
proof  is  complete."  I  made  my  bow,  and  left  what  is  called  the 
Supreme  Consistory  in  meditation  on  the  grand  truth  I  had  just 
announced  to  them.' 
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The  lady,  notwithstanding  the  dilapidation  of  her  fortune, 
and  the  passing  slur  upon  her  fair  name,  soon  found  a  second 
husband,  had  a  large  family  of  children  by  him,  and  lived 
happily  and  respectably.  The  Count,  far  from  meditating  a 
second  marriage,  dismissed  the  whole  matter  so  completely 
from  his  thou^ts,  as  to  have  ahnost  forgotten  that  he  had  ever 
been  married  at  all.  Madame  de  Pompadour  writes  soon  after 
bis  death :  '  Apropos  of  poor  Saxe,  he  had  sometimes  strange 
'  ideas.    I  asked  him  one  day  why  he  had  never  been  married* 

*  **  Madame,"  he  replied,  "  as  the  world  goes  at  present,  there 

*  '*  are  few  men  of  whom  I  should  wish  to  be  the  father,  and  few 
'  "  women  of  whom  I  should  wish  to  be  the  husband."  This 
"*  answer  was  not  remarkable  for  gallantry ;  however,  it  has 
^  some  appearance  of  reason.  He  added  that  a  wife  was  not  a 
'  convenient  article  of  furniture  for  a  soldier.'  An  epigram  in 
verse,  in  the  same  spirit,  was  generally  attributed  to  him  in 
Paris: — 

*  Malgr^  Rome  et  ses  adherents, 
Ke  comptons  que  six  sacremento ; 
Yoaloir  qu'il  en  soit  davantage 
N'est  pas  avoir  le  sens  commun, 
Gar  chacan  salt  que  manage 
£t  penitence  ne  sont  qu'an.' 

His  married  life  ksted  rather  more  than  seven  years,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  managed  to  set  rid  of  200,000  dollars  of 
his  wife's  property,  and  the  whole  of  his  own,  besides  taxing 
the  royal  boimty  to  the  uttermost.  The  truth  is,  he  could  not 
€xist  without  stirring  occupation  or  excitement  of  some  sort : 
and  when  wearied  by  domestic  life,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
betting  high  at  cards  and  billiards.  In  a  match  at  billiards 
with  Count  Castilli,  for  a  large  sum,  he  exclaimed  at  the  end 
of  every  game,  *  I  believe  that  the  other  is  a  better  player 
^  than  I : '  yet  he  went  on ;  and  on  another  occasion  he  was 
too  drunk  to  know  what  he  was  about,  and  was  disagreeably 
surprised  at  being  told  that  he  had  lost  1,040  ducats,  for 
which  he  was  induced  to  sign  a  bill.  Being  subsequently 
convinced  that  he  had  been  cheated,  he  repudiated  the  debt 
under  circumstances  in  which  a  man  of  nice  sense  of  honour 
-would  have  regretted  to  be  placed.  It  incidentally  appears, 
that  during  many  years  he  was  paying  twelve  per  cent, 
interest  to  creditors  of  name  and  position,  who  had  assisted 
him  by  loans.  To  do  him  justice,  his  state  of  idleness  was 
none  of  his  choosing :  for  he  never  missed  an  opportimity  of 
active  and  honourable  employment.  Thus,  in  1716,  he  was 
in  the  field  and  before  Stralsund  with  his  regiment,  and  an 
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advexLture  befell  liiin  in  which  his  courage  and  readineaa  of 
oresource  in  danger  were  conBpiciioiisly  displayed. 

He  wished  to  go  to  Sendomir^  where  Saxon  troopB  were 
stationed,  and  a  false  report  that  a  truce  had  been  concluded 
.between  the  Saxons  and  the  Confederated  Poles  induced  him  to 
jindertake  the  journey  in  the  company  of  five  officers  and  twebne 
.servants,  without  further  escort.  Towards  midday  he  arrived 
at  a  village,  and  tookuphis  quarters  in  the  house  of  a  Jew.  He 
had  scarcely  seated  himself  at  table,  when  an  attendant  rudbed 
into  the  room  with  the  news  that  a  numerous  body  of  P<deB 
was  entering  the  village.  Same  soy  800  cavalry,  includii^ 
.200  dragoons,  but  Ihe  Countess  KonigBmark  puts  them  atfirom 
400  to  500.  The  Count's  plan  was  formed  on  the  instant.  It 
being  inqxxasible  for  him  with  his  small  troop  to  defend  the 
court,  he  suffered  the  enemy  to  occupy  it,  and  confined  himself 
to  the  defence  of  the  house.  They  forced  their  way  into  the 
sroimd  floor,  but  the  stairs  were  removed,  holes  were  bored 
m  the  floor  of  the  second  story,  through  which  shots  were  fired 
and  lances  thrust  at  those  below;  and  the  repeated  attacks  of  the 
assailants  were  successfully  repulsed,  although  some  of  the  little 

farrison  were  killed  and  several  wounded,  their  gallant  leader 
aving  received  a  shot  in  the  thigh*  If  ight  put  an  end  to  the 
conflict,  which  had  lasted  five  hours,  and  the  Poles  set  a  watdi 
round  the  house ;  but  Maurice,  taking  advantage  of  the  darkness, 
made  a  sally  with  the  eleven  .men  (some  wounded)  which  be 
had  left,  cut  down  the  sentinels,  seized  the  required  number  of 
horses,  and  e£Eected  a.safe  retreat  into  the  neighbouring  forest 
This  exploit  will  certainly  not  lose  by  comparison  with  the 
foolhardy  and  useless  attempt  of  Charles  XII.  at  JBender  to 
defend  his  house  against  the  Turks. 

Maurice's  first  visit  to  France,  the  destined  scene  of  his 
glory,  was  in  the  spring  of  1720,  and  the  object,  in  addition 
to  the  collective  denre  of  his  weU-wishers  to  keep  him 
ployed,  may  be  gathered  from  a  letter  written  by  the 
desire  to  Flemming,  in  which  the  writer  says :  ^  The  King  has 
directed  me  to  consult  your  Excellence  whether  you  would 
approve  Count  Maurice  de  Saxe's  engaging  in  the  service  of 
France,  where  he  might  learn  the  trade  of  war;  whibt  in  tluB 
country,  where  we.  neither  have  nor  wish  to  have  war,  he 
would  never  learn  anything.'  The  answer  was  that  the  Edbigls 
thought  was  good  and  just,  ^  provided  he  (the  Count)  be 
*  diligent,  for  as  there  are  am{de  means  in  France  of  learning 
^  something,  so  are  diere  likewise  of  fi)i^etting  what  one  has 
'  leamt.' 

He  was  precisely  the  kind  of  adventurer  to  make  his  way  in 
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l^Vance  nnder  &e  Begeney — handsome,  galiant^  dissolute, 
pleasnreHseekiiig,  witH  a  made  reputation  for  reddess  'bravery 
and  a  Tising  one  for  military  skill.  Tie  wba  at  one^  named 
marSchal  de  eampy  wiA  an  allowance  of  10,000  liyres,  and 
encouraged  to  purchase  an  in&ntry  regiment—^  step  not 
approved  by  his  fatiier,  -who  wished  him  ix)  wart  till  one  was 
given  him.  Authorities  vary  as  to  the  price;  one  naming 
85,000  thalers,  another  130,000  gcus  de  France.  Flemming 
^writes : — *  It  is  apparently  from  the  King's  purse  that  the 

*  Count  de  Saxe  re^ons  on  paying  for  his  regiment.    Agreed, 

*  if  the  icu  is  Teckoned  at  three  Uvres  de  France,  but  if  they 
'  are  to  be  our  good  crowns,  I  must  say  that  at  this  price  we 
'  might  have  got  him  made  Lieutenant-G-eneral,  and  bou^rt 
'  him  two  regiments.'  The  money  was  obtained  with  some 
difficulty,  and  the  new  Colonel  immediately  -proceeded  "to  torn 
his  purchase  to  good  account.  Besides  paying  the  strictest 
attention  ix)  the  mscipline  of  his  regiment,  he  taught  it  b  new 
exercise  of  his  own  invention,  whicn  is  highly  commended  by 
the  Chevalier  Fokrd  in  ^Commentaries  on  Polybius.'  At 
the  same  time  he  assiduously  studied  mathematics,  mechanics, 
and  fortification,  and  busied  himself  with  "die  construction  of 
a  machine,  also  of  his  own  invention,  for  pn^peUii^g  vessels 
against  the  stream.  He  afterwards  took  out  a. patent  for  it, 
and  induced  a  capitalist  to  join-^wiih  him  in  introducing  it  into 
general  use.  It  fiuled  as  a  speculation,  and  is  stated  to  have 
consisted  merely  in  turning  two  wheals  by  a  horse.  But  if 
these  were  paddle-wheels,  his  discovery,  difiering  only  as 
regards  the  motive  power  firom  propulsion  by  steisun,  was  an 
important  step  in  the  i^ght  direction. 

His  mother  was  so  pleased  with  his  improved  mode  of  Hfo, 
that  she  wrote  to  the  King  to  express  her  joy  that  he  had  not 
forgotten  for  a  moment  the  orders  of  His  Majesty,  having 
jieither  gambled  nor  played  the  petit  mattre,  *  As  Paris'  (she 
added)  *  is  a  sufficiently  great  trial  for  a  young  man,  I  hope 

*  your  Majesty  will  be  satisfied  with  his  conduct,  and  will 
'  henceforth Touchsafe  him  your  good  graces.'  The  assurances 
contained  in  this  letter  were  somewhat  overstrained  by  maternal 
partiality,  for  if  he  had  not  indulged  in  what  is  regularly  termed 
play,  he  (to  use  Dr.  von  Weber's  expression)  had  burnt  his 
fingers  in  l<aw\i  project,  which  was  the  all-absoroing  topic  about 
this  time,  and  he  was  the  reputed  hero  of  a  love  affiiir,  which 
created  much  scandal,  and  narrowly  missed  being  followed  by 
the  most  fatal  consequences.  As  reported  by  Hoym,  the  Baxon 
minister  at  the  French  Court,  the  story  ran  that  the  Prince  de 
Conti,  taking  umbrage  at  Maurice's  marked  attentions  to  his 
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handsome  wife^  and  hoping  to  surprise  them  together,  suddenly 
burst  into  her  apartment  armed  with  sword  and  pistol,  and  was 
contemptuously  told  by  the  Princess,  on  being  made  aware  of 
his  object,  that  if  he  had  really  expected  to  find  a  man  with 
her,  he  would  have  taken  good  care  not  to  make  his  entrance 
in  ^at  fashion.  All  over  Jraris  it  was  believed  that  Maurice 
was  there,  and  had  been  killed  or  severely  wounded  by  the 
Prince.  By  an  odd  coincidence,  he  had  sprained  his  foot  the 
day  before,  and  was  confined  to  his  room.  This  of  couise 
tended  to  confirm  the  prevalent  rumours ;  nor  is  it  quite  clear 
even  now  that  the  sprain  was  not  a  pretence ;  for  the  Princess 
in  the  interview  in  question  coolly  told  her  husband  that  she 
had  seven  modes  of  deceiving  him,  six  of  which  she  par- 
ticularised, concluding  with  the  agreeable  information,  ^  As 
'  for  the  seventh  I  shall  not  tell  it  you,  for  it  is  predsdy 
^  the  one  which  I  am  employing  at  present.' 

Maurice  returned  to  highj)lay  in  1723,  and  lost  at  a  single 
sitting  3,000  dollars  to  a  French  general,  after  mentioning 
which,  Hoym  reports  that  there  was  no  hope  of  his  reform. 

In  May  1724,  he  made  an  excursion  to  England,  professedly 
only  to  buy  horses,  and  intending  to  preserve  a  strict  incog- 
nito, but  Coq,  the  Saxon  agent,  told  him  that  he  must  be 
presented  to  tiie  King  (George  I.),  with  whom  he  had  a  long 
conversation  in  the  royal  closet*  He  was  afterwards  frequently 
invited  to  the  Court  and  the  himting  parties  at  Windsor. 
He  also  visited  Kensington  and  Hampton  Court,  and  attended 
the  races  at  Newmarket,  where  he  found  an  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  his  personal  strength  at  the  expense  of  a  scavenger 
who  provoked  a  quarrel  with  him ;  he  threw  the  man,  to  ihe 
great  delight  of  the  bystanders,  into  his  own  mud-cart,  ui 
which  he  was  nearly  stifled. 

The  whole  of  Maurice's  life  teems  with  odd  or  striking 
incidents,  but  we  now  pass  on  to  a  passage  of  it  which  directly 
connects  him  with  history,  and  caused  the  attention  of  all 
Europe  to  be  fixed  upon  hun.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century 
it  became  evident  that  the  hereditary  line  of  von  Kettlers, 
Dukes  of  Courland,  was  on  the  point  of  dying  out,  and  in  1725 
it  survived  only  in  the  person  of  the  reigning  Duke,  a  childless 
and  widowed  man  of  seventy.  The  Duchy  havine  been  held 
since  1561  as  a  fief  of  the  republic  of  Poland,  the  Iroles  looked 
forward  to  its  speedy  annexation  or  incorporation ;  but  this  did 
not  suit  Russia  or  Prussia,  and  was  especially  disliked  by  the 
Courlanders.  They  therefore  looked  anxiously  about  for  a 
person  who  might  be  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  and  after 
lon^  hesitating  amongst  a  multitude  of  candidates,  they  made 
choice  of  the  Count  of  Saxe. 
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He  was  principally  indebted  for  the  preference  to  female 
influence;  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme  for  his  elevation 
being  his  marriage  with  a  Russian  Princess^  either  Anna^  a 
daughter    of   Peter  the  Great,  the    young  and    handsome 
widow  of  a  deceased  Duke  of  Courland,  or  her  younger  sister, 
Elizabeth.     Both  of  these  ladies,  captivated  by  the  Count's 
reputation  for  gallantry  and  good  looks,  emulously  favoured 
him.     He,  on  ms  side,  adroitly  kept  them  in  suspense  as  to 
his  intentions,  although  at  first  he  inclined  towards  Elizabeth, 
a  girl  of  sixteen;   the  Dowager  Duchess  being  some  years 
older  and  more  attractive  from  the  fullness  than  the  freshness 
of  her  charms.     Her  conduct  had  not  been  irreproachable — 
she  would  have  formed  a  marked  exception  to  the  females  of 
her  family  if  it  had  been — and  the  Saxon  agent,  who  sent 
Maurice  a  highly  attractive  portrait  of  Elizabeth,  adds :  '  Certain 
^  malicieux  msoit  un  jour  qu'elle  n'auroit  jamais  le  coeur  de 
^  se  poignarder,  si  elle  donnoit  par  occasion  un  coup  de  canif 
^  au  parchemin  conjugal'    It  was  thought  that  the  Empress 
Elizabeth,  her  mother,  would  sanction  the  alliance,  and  the 
young  Princess,  who,  although  she  had  never  seen  Maurice, 
had  heard  much  of  him,  was  speedily  led  on  by  an  adroit 
confidante,  a  friend  of  his,  to  set  her  heart  upon  it.     She 
is  reported  saying  to  this  friend :  '  I  do  not  wish  to  imitate 
^  princesses  who  are  ordinarily  victims  of  State  policy;  I  wish 
'  to  marry  according  to  my  taste,  and  have  the  man  \  like 

*  for  my  husband.'     On  which  the  friend  replied:  *I  know 

*  one  that  you  love  with  all  your  heart'  *  Yes,'  she  said,  *  I 
^  know  whom  you  are  going  to  mention.  I  believe  it,  like  you ; 
'  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  him :  tell  me  what  sort  of  man  he  is.' 

*  SuflSce  it  to  say,'  rejoined  the  friend,  *  that  he  is  worthy  of  a 

*  crown.' 

The  King's  personal  wishes  were  naturally  on  his  side,  but 
his  minister,  Flemming,  and  the  Republic  of  Poland  were  ad- 
verse ;  and  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Courland 
and  Petersbui^  under  the  pretence  of  forwarding  his  mother's 
claim  to  the  Konigsmark  estates  in  Esthland,  the  Count  de 
Manteuffel  brought  him  an  order  from  the  King  not  to  go. 
The  minister  found  him  booted  and  spurred  for  the  journey^ 
and  on  being  asked  whether  the  order  was  positive,  replied  in 
the  affirmative ;  upon  which  the  Count  lefb  the  room  suddenly^ 
after  saying  that  he  was  anxious  to  obey  tUe  King  in  all 
things,  but  that  if  he  did  not  set  out,  all  would  be  lost  for 
him,  and  that  he  would  consider  what  he  had  to  do.  He  told 
some  ladies  that  whoever  overtook  him  must  travel  very  fast, 
and  before  the  King,  who  had  retired  to  rest,  was  apprised 
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of  his  intention^  he  had  started  with  a  small  band  oi  fol- 
lowers. At  Mittau  he  fell  in  with  the  Princess  Anna»  on  whom 
he  made  the  most  fayoorable  impression^  and  without  abso^ 
lately  committing  himself^  he  induced  her  to  regard  his  and 
her  interest  as  identical ;  for  he  wrote  to  his  mother : — *  She 
'  shows  me  eyerj  encouragement^  and  has  herself  written  to 

*  the  Czarina  widi  the  yiew  of  becoming  through  me  Dudiess 
'  of  Courland  a  second  time*'  He  also  wrote  to  Manteuffel,  to 
beg  that,  haying  learnt  that  the  title  of  Count  shocked  the 
Duchess  of  Coumnd,  he  would  contriye  that  in  a  letter,  which 
he  prayed  the  King  to  address  to  Prince  Menschikow,  he  mi^t 
be  named  simply,  ^  Mon  fils  legtime  Maurice  de  Saxe.'  He 
probably  meant  ligitime.  The  Sang  so  far  complied  with  die 
request  as  to  drop  the  title  of  Count  in  the  letter,  and  it  was 
thenceforth  dropped  by  Maurice. 

His  cause  was  warmly  espoused  by  many  other  women  of 
rank  or  celebrity,  who  stopped  at  no  sacrifice  to  forward  it 
The  famous  Adrienne  Lecouyreur  sold  all  her  ornaments  and 
sent  him  the  proceeds,  amountxng  to  40,000  liyres.  Of  i 
Polish  woman  of  rank,  the  Countess  Vielinska,  a  contemporary 
letter  states :   '  She  has  lent  her  silyer  plate  and  eyen  the 

*  person  of  her  admirer,  M.  d'ABtel,  to  look  a  little  after  the 

*  Count  de  Saxe.'  Flemming  writes  of  his  chief  suppjnrter 
amongst  tike  magnates  of  Courland,  Grand-Marshal  Coont 
Pocietz :  *  He  has  engaged  in  this  affair,  like  Adam  in  the 
<  original  sin,  led  astray  by  his  wife ; '  and  Le  Fort  declared 
that  his  opponents  must  hold  themselyes  prepared  for  'one 
'  guerre  de  quenouilles.'  The  important  day  at  length  drew 
on,  and  despite  of  a  peremptory  prohibition  to  the  Landtag  to 
meet  for  the  purpose,  the  deputies  did  meet  at  Mittau  to  the 
number  of  thirty-two,  chose  their  returning  officer,  attended  a 
grand  banquet  giyen  by  the  Princess  Anna  in  honour  of  the 
occasion,  and  on  the  28th  June,  1826,  unanimously  elected 
Maurice  of  Saxony  their  Duke-successor.  A  regular  diploms 
of  his  election  was  deliyered  to  him,  and  he  inmaMiately  began 
taking  measures  to  establish  his  clahn. 

At  first  the  aspect  of  things  was  smiling  enough;  he  had 
pnmkises  of  recognition  and  eyen  support  fixHn  Russia,  and  he 
had  hopes  that  his  father  would  be  wil^n^  and  able  to  neutralise 
the  opposition  of  the  Poles ;  who  insisted  on  calling  their 
monarchy  a  republic  by  way  of  intimating  that  their  first  mar 
ffistrate  was  more  like  a  president  than  a  king.  He  b^^aa  to 
Kkrm  plans  of  goyemment,  and  announced  his  deteiminatioii  to 
nurse  the  heayily  charged  reyenues  of  the  Duchy  as  soon  as 
they  came  under  his  management,  with  ezen^lary  care  and 
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economy.  After  remarking  tliat  notliing  was  so  ridiculous  as 
the  mock  splendour  of  a  petty  court,  he  proceeds:  'Plenty 

*  of  muskets  and  bayonets  in  my  armoury,  and  few  courtiers 
'  in  my  antichambers — at  the  same  time  I  shall  establish  some 

*  public  amusements,  to  attract  the  nobles  to  the  town,  whioh 
^  wiU  polish  them,  make  commerce  flourish,  augment  expendi- 
^  tuie,  and  consequently  industry.' 

He  was  soon  rudely  awakened  from  his  dreams  of  sover^nty. 
Prince  Menschikow,  a  disappointed  competitor,  entered  Afittaa 
on  the  10th  July,  with  a  numerous  suite,  supported  by  a  body 
of  Russian  dragoons,  and  on  the  12th  a  personal  interview 
took  place  between  the  rivals.  Kothin^  material  came  of  it, 
except  the  worst  possible  opinion  formed  by  Maurice  of  the 
Prince,  of  whom,  writing  to  Manteuffel,  he  says : — *  It  would  be 
^  difficult  to  express  what  obstinacy,  folly,  and  ignorance  I  have 
'  found  in  him.  The  vamty  inseparable  from  these  qualities 
^  exists  in  him  in  its  highest  degree.'  •  •  •  '  On  his  aslong  me 
^  how  I  proposed  to  sustain  myself,  I  replied  that  I  knew  very 
^  well  I  was  not  in  a  condition  so  to  do,  but  that  the  affiiir  was 
^  sustaining  itself.'  The  Prince,  who  at  the  same  time  seemed 
not  indisposed  to  be  bought  off,  indulged  his  arrogance  to  the 
extent  of  threatening  to  send  the  electors  to  Sil^ria.  Some 
writers  have  stated  that»  in  dealing  with  Maurice,  he  did  net 
confine  himself  to  threats.  They  say  that  800  Bussians  made 
a  night  attack  on  the  house  of  the  Duke  Elect,  who  had  only 
sixty  men  with  him ;  that  he  beat  them  off  with  the  loss  of 
sixteen  kiUed  and  many  woimded ;  that  a  damsel  who  was  with 
him  disguised  herself  in  his  clothes,  and  let  herself  down  from 
the  window  by  a  cord,  to  draw  attention  on  herself  and  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  escaping;  that  at  length  the  guard 
of  the  Duchess  Anna  came  up,  and  drove  away  the  Bussians. 
In  all  this  there  is  not  a  syllid>le  of  truth ;  although,  hearing 
that  an  attack  was  meditated,  Maurice  made  preparations 
for  repelling  it,  and  Menschikow  soon  afterwards  left  Mittau, 
leaving  his  interests  in  the  care  of  Prince  Dolgoroukow, 
whose  mode  of  forwarding  them  is  treated  with  sovereign 
contempt  by  Maurice.  The  Duchess  Anna  was  indefatigaUe 
ixL  her  endeavours  to  secure  the  neutrality,  if  not  the  support, 
of  Bussia;  and  it  was  quite  upon  the  cards  that  he  might  have 
become  Czar  Consort  as  well  as  Duke  of  Courland  through 
her,  had  he  not  wantonly  offended  her  in  a  manner  which  it 
was  impossible  for  a  high-spirited  woman  to  foxgive. 

Mr.  Carlyle  somewhat  broadly  indicates  the  ground  of 
quarrel  when,  afler  con^paring  her  cheeks  to  Westpnalia  hams, 
he  says  that  *  the  big  widow  discovered  that  he  did  not  Uke 
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'  Westphalia  hams  in  that  particular  form ;  that  he  only  pre- 
'  tended  to  like  them.'  She  had  assigned  him  an  apartment 
in  her  palace ;  opposite,  on  the  ground-floor,  lodged  one  of  her 
ladies,  with  whom  he  had  clandestine  interviews.  One  night, 
when  she  was  paying  him  a  visit,  there  was  a  heavy  faU  of 
snow :  to  spare  her  tender  feet,  he  took  her  on  his  shotdders, 
and  carried  her  across  the  court.  Unluckily,  they  encountered 
an  old  woman  with  a  lantern,  who  at  the  sight  of  a  figure  with 
two  heads  moving  towards  her,  uttered  a  shriek  of  terror.  He 
tried  to  extinguish  the  lantern  by  treading  on  it,  but  his  foot 
slipped,  and  he  fell  with  his  fair  burthen  on  the  old  woman, 
who  now  redoubled  her  shrieks  till  the  watch  came  up  and 
recognised  the  actors  in  the  scene,  which  soon  reached  the  eais 
of  the  Duchess.  The  similarity  of  this  story  to  one  told  of 
Charlemagne's  daughter,  coupled  with  the  habitual  tendency 
of  the  biographers  of  Maurice  to  engage  him  in  romantic  ad- 
ventures, might  well  justify  a  suspicion  of  its  authenticity,  were 
it  not  in  such  perfect  keeping  with  his  character,  as  well  as 
warranted  by  Dr.  von  Weber,  who  seldom  errs  on  the  side  of 
credulity. 

Another  piece  of  ill-luck  was  the  death  of  the  Czarina 
Catherine,  always  his  personal  well-wisher;  after  which,  Russia 
became  undisguisedly  hostile  to  him,  and  the  Poles,  no  longer 
kept  in  check  by  either  of  the  great  Powers,  and  carrying  their 
titular  King  along  with  them  whether  he  would  or  not,  pro- 
ceeded  to  the  most  simunary  mode  of  compelling  Courland. 
which  they  insisted  on  regarding  as  a  rebelUous  province,  to 
surrender  its  independence  and  its  new  Duke.  On  the  approach 
of  the  Russian  and  Polish  troops,  he  retired  with  a  chosen  band 
to  an  island  in  a  lake,  where  he  was  beleaguered  and  in  danger  of 
being  taken  by  the  Russian  commander,  who  refused  to  allow 
him  more  than  two  days  for  reflection,  and  hinted  at '  un  pays 
*  ^loign^  en  perspective,'  meaning  Siberia.  Not  wishing  to  cause 
a  useless  efi^ision  of  blood,  Maurice  swam  the  lake  alone  on 
horseback,  and  escaped  to  Winden;  his  little  band,  twelve 
officers,  thirty-three  servants,  ninety-eight  dragoons,  and  one 
hundred  and  four  militia  infantry,  became  prisoners  to  the 
Russians ;  nine  cannon  and  all  his  baggage  also  fell  into  their 
hands.  The  original  diploma  of  his  election  was  saved  by  his 
faithful  valet  Beauvais.  He  and  his  immediate  followers  had 
been  already  proscribed  by  the  Polish  Diet,  and  a  price  was 
put  upon  his  head.  But  the  successful  faction  dealt  lightly 
with  his  partisans,  and  he  himself  was  permitted  to  reach 
France,  where  a  fresh  mortification  was  in  store  for  him,  which 
he  bore  with  more  equanimity  than  the  disappointment  of  his 
ambition. 
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The  moment  he  arrived  in  Paris  he  hurried  to  his  beloved 
Adrienne,  and  was  immediately  shown  into  her  boudoir. 
On  the  writing-table  lay  a  letter  which  he  opened  without 
ceremony,  and  found  it  to  be  a  love-letter  from  the  Count  d' Ar- 
gental,  condoling  with  her  on  the  dreaded  return  of  Maurice. 
Scarcely  had  he  mastered  its  contents,  when  Adrienne  entered 
and  welcomed  him  with  the  greatest  tenderness.  He  speedily 
left  her  under  the  pretence  of  changing  his  travelling  dress, 
and,  hastening  to  D'Argental,  requested  him  to  accompany 
him  to  her  home.  The  favoured  adorer  compUed  in  silence, 
under  the  full  conviction  that  a  mortal  duel  was  at  hand,  and  was 
agreeably  surprised  when  he  was  presented  to  the  lady  with 
these  words :  ^  Here,  my  little  dove ;  accept  this  gentleman 
'  at  my  hands :  the  conquered  must  crown  the  conqueror.' 
Adrienne,  consummate  actress  as  she  was,  fell  into  convul- 
sions, sighed,  and  talked  of  killing  herself,  but  thought  better 
of  it,  and  lived  on  to  be  poisoned  by  a  jealous  rival  in  1730. 

The  actress  was  refusea  Christian  burial  in  consequence  of 
her  profession,  and  M.  Taillandier  censures  her  former  lover 
for  leaving  the  duty  of  protesting  against  the  mdignitjr  to 
Voltaire  * ;  but  the  peculiar  termination  of  their  intimacy,  com- 
bined with  his  known  indifference  to  religious  matters,  must 
be  admitted  as  some  palliation  for  the  alleged  want  of  feeling 
or  gratitude  in  this  particular  instance.  We  also  have  reason 
to  doubt  whether  M.  Lemontey,  the  author  of  an  *  Eloge  * 
on  Adrienne,  has  not  drawn  on  his  own  imagination  for  the 
picture  which  he  gives  of  her  *  discovering  the  hero  and 
'  endeavouring  to  polish  the  soldier.'  ^  She  brought  him  ac- 
'  quainted  with  our  language,  our  literature,  and  inspired  him 
^  with  the  taste  for  music,  reading,  all  the  arts,  and  that  passion 

*  for  the  theatre  which  followed  him  even  to  the  camp.  We 
^  may  say  of  the  conqueror  of  Fontenoy  and  his  beautiful 
'  instructress,  that  she  taught  him  everything  but  war,  which  he 
'  knew  better  than  anybody,  and  orthography,  which  he  never 
^  knew  at  all.'  f 

Some  years  are  yet  to  elapse  before  we  find  our  hero  at  the 

*  Verses  entitled '  La  Mort  de  Mademoiselle  Le  Couvreur,  c^l^bre 

*  Actrice;'    (GSuvres.) 

f  '.(Euvres  de  Lemontey/ 1829.  Tome  iii.  p.  329.  M.  Alexander 
Dumas,  in  the  '  Confessions  de  la  Marqaise,'  says  that  Adrienne  was 
poisoned  at  the  instigation  of  tl^e  Duchess  of  Bouillon  from  jealousy 
of  the  liaison  with  Saxe,  and  died  with  her  hand  in  his  and  her 
head  on  the  shoulder  of  Voltaire !  Those  who  remember  Made- 
moiselle Rachel  in  the  part  of  her  celebrated  prototype,  have  seen  a 
greater  actress  than  Adrienne. 
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head  cf  annies^  and  eome  interYeiimg  passages  of  bis  life  are 
too  important  to  be  passed  over,  allbough  there  seems  no 
neeessity  for  acoompaiiTiiig  him  in  his  fiiequent  journeys 
between  Saxtmy  and  France.  Commnnity  of  tastes  and  stodieB 
had  brought  about  a  dose  intimacy  between  him  and  die 
CheraKer  Folard;  and  in  1732  he  followed  the  example  of 
his  friend  by  becoming  a  ndEtary  author.  In  the  course  of 
ifaat  year,  he  composed  the  work  entitled  '  Mes  Bftyenea.* 
Two  copies  of  what  passes  for  the  original  manuscript  are 
preseryed  in  the  Boyal  Library  at  Dresden,  and  the  ooiir 
chiding  words  are : — '  I  have  composed  this  work  in  Ihirtea 

*  nights.  I  was  ill,  so  it  may  well  show  symptoms  of  fever: 
'  that  ought  to  be  my  excuse.     As  to  the  regularity  and 

*  arrangement,  as  well  as  elegance  of  style,  I  have  -written 
^  Hke  a  soldier,  and  to  dissipate  my  ennuis.  Done  in  this 
<  month  of  December  1732.* 

The  most  conflicting  judgments  have  been  passed  on  lUi 
bode  Whilst  some  have  seen  in  it  the  masterpiece  of  a  great 
tactician,  others  have  treated  it  as  the  eccentric  production  of 
a  powerfrd  but  irregular  mind,  whose  strength  lay  in  actioii 
or  in  a  kind  of  intuition  under  the  pressure  of  emergencies, 
not  in  calm  analysis  or  scientific  exposition.  The  book,  how> 
ever,  has  great  merits,  and  is  especially  remarkable  for  the 
clearness  and  good  sense  with  which  it  draws  the  line  between 
innovation  and  experience,  theory  and  practice,  in  the  art  of 
war ;  an  art  which  it  had  been,  perhaps  is,  the  fashion  to  r^ard 
as  only  capable  of  being  taught  (if  of  being  taught  at  all)  an- 
pirically.  ^  All  the  other  sciences,'  he  exclaims,  '  have  rules 
'  and  prinoples :  war  alone  has  none.'  This  is  true  only  in  a 
limited  sense, — that  it  has  few,  if  any,  received  as  axioms ; 
and  most  of  those  who  have  shone  jpreeminent  in  it  have  sub- 
mitted to  a  steady  cotmse  of  professional  instruction.  '  Cond£,' 
says  Betz, 'is  bom  a  captam;  which  never  happened  but  to 

*  him,  Spinola,  and  Caesar.'  Yet  Cond6  was  an  assiduous 
reader  of  military  books,  and  Ca^ar  is  surely  an  ill-chosen 
example  of  a  bom  captain.  One  of  the  most  ardent  students 
of  the  art  of  war  that  ever  lived  was  Napoleon. 

We  must  not  forget  to  state  that  shortly  before  the  coxnposition 
of  the  '  Reveries,'  Maurice  made  the  acquaintance  of  Frederic 
the^  Great,  then  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  an  acquaintance 
which  soon  ripened  into  admiration  and  esteem  on  both  sides. 
Each  invariably  mentions  the  other  as  one  of  the  most  con- 
summate tacticians  of  the  age.  A  general  worthy  to  rank  not 
far  below  them,  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Berwick,  had  a  simikr 
prescience  of  Saxe's  military  capacity  whilst  still  untried  oo  a 
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fitting  arena.  On  his  arriTal  in  the  camp  before  the  lines  of 
Etdingy  he  was  received  by  Berwick  with  these  words :  '  I 
*  was  about  to  send  for  3,000  men,  but  you  are  as  valuable  to 
^  me  as  such  a  reinforcement.'  He  amply  justified  this  com- 
mander's confidence.  At  a  critical  moment,  he  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  100  grenadiers,  attacked  a  troop  of  hussars,  and 
killed  their  commandant  with  his  own  hand,  after  receiviii^  a 
sabre-cut  on  the  head,  which  was  fortunately  blunted  or  turned 
aside  by  the  iron  guard  of  his  hat.  It  was  at  the  end  of  this 
campaign,  in  which  he  served  under  the  Due  de  Noailles,  that 
he  wrote  to  the  Minister  of  War  in  the  proud  tone  of  con- 
scious superiority : — 

'Prince  Eugene  is  put  to  flighty  and  all  yields  to  the  glory  of 
vonr  arms.  It  is  I  who  have  eleared  the  wav  for  it :  it  is  I  who 
have  found  means  of  penetrating  into  inaccessible  places,  who  have 
disposed  the  troops,  who  have  attacked,  led,  and  conquered  at  the 
head  of  your  grenadiers,  exposing  myself  to  dangers  which  stiU 
make  those  who  were  witnesses  of  Ihem  tremble.  It  is  fourteen 
years  since  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being  in  the  service  of  the  King 
as  mar£chal-de-camp :  I  am  now  nearly  forty,  and  I  am  not  of  a  sort 
to  be  subjected  to  rules  or  to  grow  old  to  reach  steps  of  promotion.' 

He  was  made  Lieutenant-General  in  the  French  army  in 
August  1734,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  promotion  declined 
an  offer  made  through  the  Prince  of  Liechtenstein  to  join  the 
Austrian  service  and  rely  for  rapid  advancement  on  the  friendly 
offices  of  Prince  Eugene.  His  patriotism  has  been  called  in 
question  for  serving  agiunst  his  countrymen,  but  he  never  actu- 
ally fought  against  Saxony,  which  alone  can  be  regarded  as  his 
native  country.  There  was  not  even  a  talk  of  a  fatherland  in 
those  days,  and  adventurers  of  his  stamp — Eugene  and  Ber- 
wick, for  example — ^troubled  themselves  little  under  what  stan- 
dard they  were  arrayed.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  in 
1741  he  wrote  to  the  Count  de  Bruhl,  then  Prime  Minister  of 
Saxony,  to  ofier  to  take  the  conunand  of  the  Saxon  army  in  the 
then  probable  contingency  of  its  being  actively  engaged,  and 
recdved  for  answar,  after  six  weeks'  delay,  that  the  command 
had  been  promised  to  the  Duke  dT  Weissenfels.  He  lay  under 
one  marked  disadvantage  in  France,  which  he  might  partially 
have  escaped  in  Grermany.  The  princes  of  the  blood  and  the 
great  nobles  were  jealous  of  him,  and  he  was  not  made  a  Mar^ 
shal,  or  trusted  with  the  command  in  chief  of  an  army,  until  th« 
proved  incapacity  of  those  placed  over  him  seriously  threatened 
discomfiture  and  disgrace.  They  were  constantly  depreciating 
him.  Thus  the  son  of  the  Due  de  Luynes  writes  to  his  fath^ : 
— *  The  Count  de  Saxe  leads  the  French  without  precaution  or 
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'  detail  and  d,  la  Tartare ;  yet  he  is  the  one  above  all  others 
'  who  aims  most  at  what  is  great.' 

The  taking  of  Prague  was  an  exploit  which  put  detraction 
to  shame  and  fixed  his  reputation  on  a  firm  footing.  It  was 
taken  by  a  night  attack  planned  by  him  after  personal  recon* 
noitring  the  defences  of  the  place  by  creeping  along  the  ditch. 
Near  l£e  principal  gate  was  a  bastion  thirty-five  feet  high,  and 
opposite  to  it  on  the  outside  a  kind  of  mound,  formed  of  the 
dirt  and  rubbish  of  the  town.  Whilst  the  bastion  was  scaled 
by  the  grenadiers,  he  was  to  post  himself  with  troops  on  this 
mound  to  attract  the  fire  of  the  garrison ;  and  the  drawbridge 
was  to  be  simultaneously  assailed,  over  which  the  dragoons, 
which  constituted  the  chief  part  of  his  force,  were  to  rush 
as  soon  as  the  way  was  open.  The  success  was  complete, 
although  some  of  the  scaling  ladders  broke  from  the  number  of 
men  who  crowded  on  them  at  once.  A  company  of  grenadiers 
was  on  the  rampart  before  their  approach  was  discerned,  and 
they  were  rapi^y  reinforced.  The  drawbridge  was  lowered, 
and  Saxe,  galloping  in  at  the  head  of  his  cavsJry,  reached  the 
bridge  which  divides  the  town  in  two.  It  was  barricaded  and 
defended  by  cannon  and  infantry ;  but  the  officer  in  command, 
finding  that  the  Saxons  had  entered  the  other  part  of  the  city, 
and  that  he  was  about  to  be  placed  between  two  fires,  laid 
down  his  arms.  These  particulars  are  taken  from  one  of  Saxe's 
letters  to  the  Chevalier  de  Folard,  ending  thus : — *  It  (Prague) 

*  was  taken  the  same  day  on  which  my  grandfather  took  it  in 

*  1640,  and  furnishes  the  first  instance  of  a  town  being  carried 
'  in  the  nighttime,  and  sword-in-hand,  by  the  French  without 

*  being  plundered.' 

In  the  course  of  the  following  month  he  signally  retrieved  the 
honour  of  the  French  arms  by  rallying  a  body  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  which  had  been  driven  back  in  confusion  by  the  Aus- 
trian rearguard.  After  this  exploit,  for  which  he  was  publicly 
thanked  by  the  Due  de  Broglie,  he  repaired  to  Dresden,  where 
Frederic  the  Great  arrived  soon  afterwards  in  the  hope  of  per- 
suading the  King  (Maurice's  half-brother)  to  a  more  active 
co-operation  in  the  war.  Frederic  Augustus  was  as  fond  of 
pleasure  as  his  father,  and  Bruhl,  who  inclined  towards  Austria 
and  dreaded  Prussian  aggrandisement,  calculated  on  preventing 
serious  conversation  by  a  grand  dinner,  opera,  and  balL  The 
dangerous  topic  was  introduced  in  Maurice's  presence  whilst  the 
royal  party  were  yet  at  table,  when  Bruhl  announced  that  the 
opera  had  begun.  *  Ten  kingdoms  to  conquer,'  says  Frederic, 

*  would  not  have  detained  the  King  of  Poland  a  minute  longer. 

*  To  the  opera  they  went,  and  the  King  (of  Prussia)  obtained. 
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^  despite  of  all  opjponents^  a  final  resolution.'  *  A  Saxon  corps 
was  attached  to  the  Prussian  army^  and  was  so  roughly  handled 
within  a  month  of  its  junction  that  Maurice,  then  with  Frederic 
and  doubtiess  remembering  Bruhl's  refusal  of  the  command, 
sent  him  the  following  laconic  billet  by  way  of  despatch : — 

*  Jigelan  (Iglan)  le  19  F^vr.  1742. 
^  Yous  n'avez  plus  d'arm^e. 

^  Maubice  de  Saxe.' 

On  his  return  to  the  French  army  he  was  directed  to  take 
the  direction  of  the  siege  of  Egra,  which,  strong  as  it  was,  was 
surrendered  to  him  without  a  blow  after  all  his  dispositions  for 
an  assault  were  complete.  His  name  sufficed  to  paralyse  the 
commander  and  tiie  garrison,  and  the  credit  accruing  from  the 
exploit  was  not  diminished  by  their  faint-heartedness.  The 
Emperor  Charles  VII.  caused  a  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  in 
Frankfort  to  celebrate  the  event,  and  wrote  to  him :  *  Why 
*  can't  you  be  everywhere  ?  * 

Egra  was  taken  on  the  19th  April,  1742,  and  on  the  1st  of 
May  Maurice  had  abandoned  the  field  of  his  rapidly  culmioat- 
ing  reputation,  and  was  on  his  way  to  St.  Petersburg  through 
Dresden.  The  ducal  crown,  which  still  retained  all  its  pristine 
attractions  for  him,  had  been  again  trailed  across  his  path. 
Eager  as  he  was  to  try  his  hand  at  governing,  he  must  have 
been  deeply  mortified  at  finding  that  he  had  actually  missed 
two  golden  opportimities ;  that  eitiier  of  the  two  princesses, 
to  whom  his  vagrant  and  vacillating  addresses  had  been  paid, 
could  and  probably  would  have  gratified  his  highest  ambition, 
had  he  wooed  her  as  she  may  well  have  expect^  to  be  wooed, 
had  he  paid  her  the  common  compliment  of  a  semblance 
of  devotion  and  fidelity.  Anna,  on  her  accession  to  the  im- 
perial throne  in  1730,  had  neither  'scruple  nor  difficulty  in 
giving  Courland  to  her  favourite,  the  Due  de  Biren,  by  birth 
a  Courland  peasant.  On  her  death  in  1840,  Biren  became 
regent  during  the  minority  of  her  great-nephew,  but  was  dis- 
placed by  a  conspiracy  planned  and  executed  by  the  mother  of 
the  infant  Czar  in  November  1741 ;  whose  supremacy  lasted 
ratiier  more  than  a  year,  during  which  she  caus^  her  brotiier- 
in-law,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  to  be  elected  Duke  of  Cour- 
land. On  the  6th  of  December  1741,  another  conspiracy  broke 
out,  resulting  in  the  expulsion  of  the  regent,  the  dethronement 
of  her  son,  and  the  accession  of  the  Princess  ElizabetL     The 

•  *  (Eavres  Posthumes,*  voL  i.  p.  226.  Dr.  von  Weber  adds  that  the 
opera  was  Papirio. 
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Duke  of  BmnBwick  fell  irith  his  patroness,  and  Conrland  wss 
once  again  at  the  disposal  of  Bnssia ;  Poland  not  being  strong 
enough  to  lay  hands  on  it. 

Maurice  had  a  powerful  friend  at  the  court  of  the  new  Ocarina 
in  the  Fr^ich  Ambassador,  the  Marquis  de  la  Chetardiey  who 
thought  that  her  youthful  preference  would  revive  and  plead 

SowerfuUy  for  him.  La  Chetardie  was  renowned  for  the  splen- 
our  of  his  entertainments,  and  the  very  evening  of  Maurice's 
arrival  he  gave  a  magnificent  supper  to  introduce  him  to  the 
most  considerable  persons  of  the  court  The  next  morning  he 
was  pres^ited  to  -die  Czarina,  who,  at  a  masked  ball  the  same 
evenmg,  danced  the  second  contredanse  with  him.  The  next 
day  but  one  La  Chetardie  gave  a  dinner  in  his  honour,  to 
winch  she  came  in  her  riding  habit,  and  remained  a  hffee  part 
of  the  evening.  A  series  of  festivities  ensued,  some  of  taem 
strikingly  diaracteristic  of  the  period  and  the  place.  On  the 
18th  June,  the  Chamberlain  Woronzow  gave  a  dinnar  which 
was  prolonged  till  nine  in  the  evening ;  then  the  whole  party 
mounted  on  horseback  to  accompany  the  Czarina,  who  rode 
through  the  iUuminated  streets  in  a  riding-habit  A  tenrfide 
rain  was  pouring  down,  but  no  one  wore  a  cloak.  Towards 
midniffht  the  party,  wetted  to  the  skin,  paid  a  short  visit  to  the 
Krenmn,  where  she  showed  the  Count  the  coronation  Qmameats 
and  other  state  jewels.  Then  they  mounted  again  to  ride  to 
La  Chetaidie's  palace,  in  front  of  which  was  a  magnificendy 
illuminated  fancy  building  with  two  fountains  of  red  and  white 
wine.  Here  a  grand  supper  was  served,  and  '  it  was  neariy  ax 
'  in  the  morning,'  writes  a  guest, '  when  her  Majesty,  putting 
'  the  sun  to  shame  by  her  beauty,  retired  highly  pleased.' 
Another  week  was  spent  in  the  same  manner,  and  then 
Maurice  got  for  answer,  communicated  through  the  Chancellor, 
Uiat  the  Czarina,  anxious  that  the  Courlanders  should  retain 
their  ancient  rights,  could  not  interfere  in  his  fiivour,  althoo^ 
ahe  would  not  act  against  him. 

The  sole  advantage  he  gained  by  his  journey  was  the  sense 
of  his  value  produced  by  his  absence,  during  which  the  Frend 
arm^  underwent  a  series  of  reverses.  Soon  after  Us  re* 
joinmg  it,  Count  Poniatowski  writes : — *  I  have  neTer  seen 

*  an  army  so  badly  managed  as  this :  if  the  Count  de  Saxe, 

*  who  is  obliged  to  think  of  everything,  were  taken  from  us,  I 
'  do  not  know  what  would  become  of  us.'  At  the  conchiaioii 
of  the  campaim,  an  apartment  in  Versailles  was  assigned  to 
him,  and  the  Kmg  held  1<H!^  consultations  with  hka  in  the 
presence  of  D' Ai^nson,  the  Minister  of  War.  The  first  time 
he  went  to  the  theatre  at  Paris  he  was  receiTed  with  aoeta- 
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mations.  Yet  neither  popular  nor  royal  favour  coold  over^ 
come  the  corrupt  influences  about  the  court  After  a  high 
command  had  actually  been  assigned  to  him,  D'Arg^ison, 
trembling  for  his  place^  was  induced  to  give  it  to  the  JPrince 
de  ContL  ^  That/  -wrote  the  Saxon  minister,  '  is  the  secret 
'  motiye  which  has  actuated  M.  d'Argenson.  Such  at  present 
'  is  the  situation  of  the  Court  of  France.' 

The  management  of  a  hazardous  enterprise,  requiring  extra- 
ordinary capacity  and  interfering  with  no  conventional  claims, 
could  be  confided  to  him  without  exciting  jealousy.  Accord-^ 
ingly  he  was  named  to  the  command  of  the  troops  (10,000) 
which  were  to  accompany  Charles  Edward  in  1744  on.  his 
meditated  descent  in  England.  A  storm  interrupted  the  dis^ 
embarcation :  the  wind  (bs  the  Count  remarked)  was  decidedly 
not  Jacobite:  the  En?li£ui  fleet  hove  in  sight,  and  the  expedition 
was  eventually  abandoned.  The  King,  warmly  pressed  by 
Broglie  and  Noailles,  took  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  confer 
the  long-delayed  baton  of  Marshal,  with  the  reservation  of  a 
privilege  or  two,  not  affecting  the  military  grade,  on  account 
of  his  religion,  which,  it  is  said,  he  would  willingly  have 
changed  could  he  have  done  so  without  the  suspicion  of  an 
interested  motive.  In  the  ensuing  campaign  he  commanded 
the  covering  army,  whilst  the  main  army,  nominally  under  the 
Sang  in  person,  and  really  under  Noailles,  tuidertook  the  si^e 
of  several  strong  places.  The  campaign  was  prosperous,  although 
not  marked  by  any  signal  success,  and  Voltaire,  referring  to  the 
new  Marshall  share  in  it,  says : — 

'  To  encamp  and  decamp  apropos,  to  cover  his  country,  to  subsist 
his  army  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy,  to  advance  to  iheii  ground 
when  they  were  on  the  country  to  be  defended  and  force  tibem  to 
retrace  their  steps, — ^to  render  strength  useless  by  skill — ^this  is  what 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  military  art^  and  this 
is  what  Marshal  Saxe  did  &om  the  beginning  of  Augast  till  No- 
vember (1744).' 

When  the  time  approached  for  opening  the  campaign  of 
174S,  the  campaign  of  Fontenoy,  the  national  call  for  Marshal 
Saxe  was  aa  loud  and  unanimous  as  that  for  Sir  Charles  Napier 
after  the  disaster  of  Cabul,  or  for  Lord  Clyde  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  but  his  health  excited  the  most  livdy 
ajpprehensions.  ^  So  high  an  idea,'  wrote  the  Saxon  minister, 
'  IS  entertained  of  the  capacity  and  experience  of  the  Marshal, 
'  that  people  are  generally  convinced  that  the  loss  of  this 
'  general  would  be  a  misfortune  for  France  in  the  present 
'  circumstances,  as  she  has  scarcely  any  capable  of  replacing 
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'  Ilim  amongst  the  quantity  of  general  officers  with  whom  the 
^  kingdom  swarms.'  He  showed  symptoms  of  dropsy^  and 
when,  on  his  preparing  to  start  for  Flanders,  Yolt^e  asked 
him  how  he  could  set  out  in  such  a  state  of  weakness,  he 
made  the  memorable  reply:  ^11  ne  s'agit  pas  de  vivre, mais 
'  de  partir.'  *  Yet  such  was  his  want  of  self-restraint  that 
an  entire  coach-load  of  his  seraglio,  as  usual,  formed  part  of 
his  equipage ;  and  his  physician,  Senac,  was  driven  to  the 
strange  expedient  of  getting  sentinels  placed  round  his  quarters, 
with  strict  orders  to  deny  admission  to  all  persons  of  the 
female  sex.  He  was  tapped  soon  after  his  arrival  in  camp,  and 
l)eing  too  ill  to  mount  on  horseback,  was  obliged  to  be  carried 
about  in  a  carriage  of  basket-work,  in  which,  surrounded  hy 
his  staff,  he  passea  the  night  preceding  the  battle  of  Fontenoj. 
Marshal  Saxe's  campaigns  and  battles  from  1745  to  lus 
death  form  a  prominent  part  of  the  history  of  Europe,  and 
Jiave  been  repeatedly  described  in  detaiLf  But  his  share  indie 
glories  of  Fontenoy  has  been  unduly  diminished  by  the  most 
popidar  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  there  are  still 
doubts  regarding  it  which  require  to  be  cleared  up.  Voltaire's 
account  is  that  tne  English  were  carrying  all  before  them ;  that 
charge  after  charge  had  been  tried  in  vain ;  that  the  battle  was 
given  up  for  lost ;  that  the  Marshal  was  taking  measures  to 
fiecure  the  retreat;  and  that  a  disorderly  council  was  held 
in  the  Eang's  presence,  who  was  adjured,  on  the  part  of  the 
Marshal  and  in  the  name  of  France,  not  to  expose  himself 
further.     The  historian  continues  in  these  words : — 

'  The  Due  de  Richelieu,  Lieutenant-General,  and  serving  as  aide- 
de-camp  of  the  King,  came  up  at  this  moment.  He  had  just  been 
reconnoitring  the  English  column  near  Fontenoy.  Having  thus 
gone  to  every  side  without  being  wounded,  he  presents  himself  oat 
of  breath,  sword  in  hand,  and  covered  with  dust  *'  What  news  do 
you  bring  us  ?  "  said  the  Marshal :  "  What  do  you  advise  ?  "  **My 
news,''  said  the  Due,  ^'  is  that  the  battle  is  gained  if  you  wish ;  and 
my  advice  is  that  you  instantly  bring  four  guns  to  bear  on  the 
front  of  the  column  ;  whilst  this  artillery  is  shaking  it,  the  Hoose- 
hold  (Maisan  du  Ro%)  and  the  other  troops  will  surround  it:  ve 

*  This  anecdote  rests  on  better  authority  than  the  great  majority 
of  historic  motSy  being  related  by  Voltaire  in  his  *  Precis  dn  Si^ 
^  de  Louis  XY.'  cap.  15.  But  the  same  reply  had  been  attributed  to 
Pompey;  and  there  is  a  line  in  Berenice  which  may  also  have 
suggested  it — 

'  Mais  il  ne  s'agit  pas  de  vivre,  il  faut  r^gner.' 

t  As  to  Fontenoy,  see  Mr.  Carlyle's  *  History  of  Frederic  the 
•  Great,'  vol.  iv.  p.  121 ;  and  Eari  Stanhope's  *  History  of  England 
^  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht^'  voL  iii.  p.  293. 
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must  fall  upon  them  comme  des  faurageurs/'  The  King  was  the  first 
who  assented  to  this  idea.  Twenty  persons  set  off.  The  Due  de 
Peqnignj,  afterwards  Due  de  Chaulnes,  goes  to  direct  the  pointing 
of  the  four  guns :  they  are  placed  opposite  the  English  column. 
The  Due  de  Bichelieu  gallops  on  the  part  of  the  King  to  put  the 
household  troops  in  motion.  Prince  de  Soubise  gets  together  his 
gendarmes ;  the  Duo  de  Chaulnes  his  light  horse :  all  form  and 
march,'  &c. 

According  to  the  same  authority,  the  Due  de  Biron  took 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  countermanding  the  Marshal's 
order  to  the  right  wing  to  withdraw  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
the  retreat ;  and,  in  fact,  if  this  yersion  (which  is  substantially 
adopted  by  the  most  eminent  writers,  including  Earl  Stanhope 
and  Mr.  Carlyle)  is  to  be  credited,  the  Marshal  had  about  as 
much  to  do  with  the  movements  which  decided  the  day  as. 
Marshal  Beresford  with  the  victorious  advance  of  the  Fusilier 
Brigade  at  Albuenu  Prose  was  deemed  too  weak  to  pay  a 
fitting  tribute  to  Richelieu:  his  alleged  exploit  is  embalmed 
by  the  same  pen  in  poetry : — 

'  Je  ne  veux  pas  que  Tunivers 
Vous  croie  un  grave  personnage 
Apr^  ce  jour  de  Fontenoi ; 
Otk,  convert  de  sang  et  de  poudre, 
On  vous  vit  ramener  la  foudre 
Et  la  victoire  ^  votre  roi.'* 

After  describing  the  defeat  of  the  column,  which  he  greatly 
exaggerates,  for  it  retired  in  order,  Voltaire  adds : — 

'  In  the  middle  of  this  triumph  the  Marshal  had  himself  carried 
to  the  King :  he  had  just  strength  enough  to  embrace  his  knees  and 
to  utter  these  precise  words :  "  Sire,  I  have  lived  long  enough  r 
I  wished  to  live  out  this  day  to  see  your  Mi^esty  victorious.  Yoi> 
see  on  what  battles  hang."  The  King  raised  him  and  embraced  him 
tenderly.  He  (the  Marshal)  told  the  Due  de  Richelieu^  '' I  shall 
never  forget  the  important  service  yon  have  done  me.**  He  spoke 
in  the  same  manner  to  the  Due  de  Biron.  He  told  the  King; 
"  Sire,  I  must  reproach  myself  with  one  fault  I  should  have 
placed  another  redoubt  between  the  wood  of  Barri  and  Fontenoy  ; 
but  I  did  not  believe  that  there  were  generals  bold  enough  to  risk 
the  passage  at  this  point." ' 

The  essential  part  of  the  statement  rests  on  a  letter  firom  the 
Marquis  d' Argenson  to  Voltaire  the  day  after  the  battle : — 

'  Your  friend,  M.  de  Richelieu,  is  a  genuine  Bayard :  it  is  he  who* 
gave  and  executed    the  counsel    to  attack   the  infantry  comme 

*  In  Voltaire's  '  Foeme  de  Fontenoy,'  also,  the  Due  de  Richelieu 
is  the  hero  of  the  day. 
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ehas$eur$  ou  eomme  de$  faurageurSf  pell-inell,  hand  down,  the  arm 
shortened,  masters,  yalets,  officers,  cavalry,  infantrj,  all  together. 
This  French  viyacitj,  of  which  so  much  is  said,  nothing  resists  it : 
it  was  the  affiur  of  ten  minutes  to  gain  the  battle  bj  this  boUe 
seereieJ 

Nothing  is  said  of  the  four  guns,  and  the  credit  of  tellii^ 
where  thej  were  when  the  Marshal  was  looking  about  for 
artillery,  is  due  to  a  subaltern. 

Now  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  11th  of  May,  and  a  full 
official  account  of  it  is  contained  in  a  despatch  from  the 
Marshal  himself,  dated  Camp  before  Toumay,  May  13th,  to  the 
Minister  of  War.  From  this  it  appears  that  all  fell  out  very 
nearly  as  he  had  anticipated ;  that  ^e  victory  was  the  result  of 
a  preconceived  plan;  that  he  never  despaired  of  the  result; 
and  that  all  the  decisive  movements  were  in  pursuance  of  his 
personal  orders  adapted  to  the  emergency.  The  notion  that 
ne  adopted  as  a  happy  hit  the  aU^ea  suggestion  of  RicbeJieo 
to  attack  like  foragers  or  roortsmen — that  is,  without  regard  to 
order — ^is  preposterous.  His  distinct  directions  to  the  tnx^ 
preparatory  to  the  grand  effort  were  to  charge  together  and 
charge  home. 

^Seeing  our  infantry  (thns  runs  the  despatch),  the  household 
{Maison  du  Roi)^  the  carabiniers,  and  a  great  part  of  the  cavalry 
much  discomfited  by  the  different  charges  they  had  made  uselessly 
against  this  English  infantry,  I  went  to  look  for  the  carabiniers,  and 
told  them  that  they  must  make  a  last  effort,  that  the  preceding 
charges  had  not  succeeded  because  they  had  advanced  witii  too 
much  vivacity,  and  had  not  given  time  to  the  different  reserves  that 
I  had  on  my  left  to  reach  this  closely-formed  battalion,  which  gave 
the  English  time  to  repulse  one  attack  after  the  other,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  make  the  effort  at  the  same  time.  Monseignenr  tiie 
Dauphin  asked  my  permission  to  charge  at  the  hcksd  of  the  household. 
Judge,  Sir,  of  the  imeasiness  such  a  presence  may  occasion  a  gensraL 
In  short,  everything  succeeded  beyond  our  hopes.' 

The  most  vi^d  picture  of  the  charge  is  given  by  Espagnac : — 

'Marshal  Saxe  had  ordered  that  the  cavalry  should  touch  the 
English  with  the  breasts  of  their  horses :  he  was  well  obeyed.  The 
officers  of  the  chambei;  charged  pell-mell  with  the  ffuards  and  the 
mousquetaires ;  the  King's  pages  were  there  sword  m  hand;  there 
was  so  exact  an  equality  of  time  and  courage,  so  unanimous  an 
impression  of  the  cheeks  they  had  received, — so  perftet  a  eoneer^ — 
the  cavalry  sabre  in  hand,  the  infantry  with  bayonets  fized« — that 
the  English  column  was  shattered  to  pieces  and  disappeared.' 

When  it  is  aaked  why  the  prior  isolated  charges  were  per- 
mitted, Esj^agnao,  who  was  present  and  in  the  MarauTs 
confidence,  is  ready  with  the  reply : — 
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*  So  long  as  the  enemy  had  not  taken  Fontenoj  or  the  redoubt^ 
his  saccesaes  in  the  centre  were  disadvantageous,  being  without  a 
point  of  support  The  further  he  advanced,  the  more  he  exposed 
his  troops  to  be  taken  in  flank  bj  the  French  he  left  behind.  It 
was  then  essential  to  restrain  him  bj  repeated  charges ;  too  feeble, 
it  is  true,  to  promise  a  great  effect^  but  gaining  time  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  general  attack  on  which  the  victory  depended/ 

Espagnac  also  states  that  the  Coimt  de  Loewendal^  who 
held  an  important  command^  rode  up  to  Saxe  at  the  critical 
moment,  and  comprehending  the  plan  and  situation  at  a  glance^ 
exclumed:  ^This  is  a  grand  day  for  the  Ejng,  Marshal: 

*  those  fellows  there  cannot  escape  him.'  The  Marshal  pro- 
bably never  calculated  on  the  firmness  and  dogged  intrepidi^ 
with  wMch  the  English^  denuded  of  support  by  the  backwaro- 
ness  of  the  Austrians  and  Dutch^  pushed  forward  to  a  position 
not  much  unlike  that  of  the  light  cavalry  brigade  at  Balaclava ; 
and  he  had  just  ground  for  apprehension  lest  a  panic  should 
seize  the  officers  or  courtiers  about  the  King ;  wbom  for  this 
reason  he  was  most  anxious  to  remove.  According  to  Loss^  the 
Saxon  minister^  who  had  his  information  fresh  from  the  fountain- 
head^  the  Due  de  Noailles^  conunander-in-chief  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1743  and  1744^  elicited  a  sharp  expression  of  impar 
tience  from  Saxe  by  speaking  of  the  battle  as  lost ;  and  the 
Due  de  Biron's  interference  obviously  arose  from  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  plan*  We  know,  at  all  events,  that  a  change  in 
the  position  of  some  troops  led  to  a  murmured  exclamation 
amongst  the  royal  suite :  '  The  Marshal  is  ill ;  his  healtitL  is 
'  failing ;  his  brain  is  getting  confused.'  Louis  went  straight 
to  him,  and  in  a  loud  dear  voice  addressed  him  thus :  '  Mar- 
'  shal,  when  I  confided  to  you  the  ccmunand  of  my  army,  I 

*  meant  that  every  one  should  obey  you :  I  will  be  the  first  to 
^  set  the  example.'  The  Marshal,  speaking  of  the  King,  says 
in  his  despatch : — 

*  He  did  not  disturb  my  operations  by  any  order  opposed  to  mine, 
which  is  what  is  most  to  be  feared  from  the  presence  of  a  monarch 
surrounded  by  a  court,  which  often  sees  things  differently  from  what 
they  are.  In  short,  the  "King  was  present  during  the  whole  affair 
and  never  wished  to  retire,  ^though  many  opinions  were  for  that 
course  during  the  whole  of  the  action.' 

To  this  may  be  added  the  conclusive  testimony  of  the  Ejng's 
private  letter  to  Cardinal  Tencin,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to 
Dresden  by  Loss : — 

'  We  owe  the  victory  we  have  just  gained  to  the  good  dispositions 
of  the  Marshal  de  Saxe.  He  has  taught  us  valuable  lessons,  if  we 
are  willing  to  profit  by  them,  but  I  fear  he  will  not  be  our  teacher 
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long,  if  he  remains  in  his  present  state.  It  would  be  an  irreparable 
loss  for  us,  which  I  should  sustain  with  regret,  above  all  becaose 
I  should  not  be  able  to  reward  the  great  services  he  has  done 
us.' 

He  was  blamed  for  not  turning  the  defeat  into  a  rout,  and 
it  appears  from  the  despatch  already  quoted,  that,  seeing  the 
English  cavalrj  advancing  to  support  their  infantry,  he  halted 
his  troops  a  hundred  paces  from  his  battle-ground.  His  very 
words  are :  *  As  we  had  enough  of  it,  I  thought  only  of  restoring 

*  order  amongst  the  troops  engaged  in  the  charge.' 

The  battle  of  Fontenoy  decided  not  only  the  surrender  of 
Toumay,  which  it  was  fought  to  relieve,  but  that  of  Ghent, 
Oudenarde,  Bruges,  Ostend.  Yet  this  series  of  successes,  al- 
though honours  and  rewards  were  lavished  on  him,  did  not  pro- 
tect him  from  misrepresentation  and  slander.  He  was  accused 
of  playing  into  the  hands  of  Austria  by  neglecting  Germany  for 
the  Low  Countries ;  and  his  old  rival,  the  Prince  de  Conti, 
succeeded  in  getting  the  appointment  of  Generalissimo  over  his 
head,  which  mduced  Saxe  to  exclaim  to  Valfons*:  'France 
'  is  the  country  of  falsehood,  and  gratitude  for  services  per- 
'  formed  does  not  habitually  reside  in  it.'  This  nomination, 
fortunately  for  France,  did  not  include  the  compand  of  the 
army  in  the  field,  which  was  continued  to  the  Marshal ;  and  in 
the  campaign  of  1746,  he  fought  and  won  the  battle  of 
Baucourt.  The  first  announcement  of  his  intention  to  fight 
and  win  it  was  made  at  his  camp  theatre  the  day  before ;  these 
lines  being  sung  or  recited  by  way  of  epilogue : — 

'  Demain  bataille,  jour  de  gloire. 
Que  dans  les  fastes  de  I'histoire, 
Triomphe  encore  le  nom  Fran^ais, 
Digne  d'^ternelle  m^moire.' 

A  troop  of  actors  was  a  regular  part  of  his  equipage. 
Writing  to  the  director  Favart,  he  says: — 'Do  not  believe 

*  that  I  regard  it  as  a  simple  object  of  amusement ;  it  enters 
'  into  my  political  views,  and  into  the  plan  of  my  military 
'  operations.'  Favart  owed  his  appointment  to  lus  wife,  a 
handsome  woman  who  acted,  san^,  and  danced  to  admiration; 
and  was  told  his  services  were  no  longer  wanted  when  he  pre- 
sumed to  join  his  illustrious  employer's  suite  without  her. 
Following  the  example  of  la  belle  Gabrielle  in  this  respect, 
Madame  Favart,  for  some  time  at  all  events,  preferred  her 
husband's  affection  and  her  reputation  to  all  that  a  hero  and 

*  Souvenirs  du  Marquis  de  Valfons.    Paris :  1860.    Yalfons  was 
on  his  staff  and  much  trusted  by  him. 
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conqueror  could  lay  at  ker  feet,  and  only  3rielded  (if  she  did 
yield)  to  measures  of  coercion^  as  indefensible  as  those  which 
Henry  IV.  was  not  ashamed  to  employ  in  a  similar  dilemmii. 
She  was  arrested  at  Lun^ville^  where  she  had  come  to  meet 
Favart,  and  was  carried  to  the  UrsuUne  convent,  where  she 
Was  detained  sotne  time,  and  then  exiled  to  Issoudin.  The 
Marshal  threw  the  blame  of  these  persecutions  upon  the  pious 
people  of  the  Court ;  but  he  alone,  as  the  object  of  them  had 
good  grounds  for  believing,  was  the  cause.* 

Berore  winning  the  battle  of  Raucourt,  which  was  not 
followed  up,  he  had  added  Brussels  to  his  other  conquests ; 
and  it  was  on  his  way  from  this  city  to  Paris  that  passing 
through  P^ronne,  his  carriage  was  stopped  by  the  custom- 
house officers.  *  Que  faites  vous,  canaille  ? '  exclaimed  Hieir 
chief;  *  Les  lauriers  sont-ils  contrebands?' 

Another  compliment  paid  him  about  this  time  was  an  offer 
of  a  seat  in  the  Academy,  which  he  had  the  good  sense  to 
refuse. 

The  third  act  in  the  bloody  trilogy  which  immortalises  his 
name  (to  borrow  the  expressions  of  a  French  biographer)  was 
the  battle  of  Lawfeld,  fought  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1747, 
where,  as  at  Fontenoy,  the  English  bore  the  brunt,  and  were 
left  unsupported  by  their  allies.     The  village,  held  by  10,000 

*  The  true  character  of  this  transaction  appears  from  a  pablica- 
tion  not  mentioned  by  Dr.  von  Weber,  entitled :  Manuscrit  Trouve 
d  La  Bastille  Concemani  deux  Lettres^de^Cachet  Idchees  contre 
Mademoiselle  de  ChanHU^  et  M.  Favari^  par  le  Marfehal  de  Saxe. 
Paris :  1789.  The  manaseript  is  a  report  addressed  to  the  Marshal 
by  the  exempt  charged  with  the  execmtion  of  the  Uttres^de^cacheii 
dated  March  23,  1750,  and  signed  with  his  name,  Meushier.  The 
pamphlet  abo  contains  four  or  ^ve  letters  from  the  lady  to  the 
Marshal,  with  his  replies,  during  the  period  of  her  detention.  No- 
vember  and  December  1749.  She  thanks  him  for  past  kindness 
and  liberality,  but  expresses  a  fixed  determination  not  to  purchase 
her  release  by  compliances  which  her  conscience  and  religion  con- 
demn.   He  tells  her  in  words  that  her  persecutors  are  *  une  bande 

*  de  dSvots  que  fan  n*a  pas  voutu  me  nommer;^  but  gives  her  clearly 
to  understand  that  she  herself  is  the  'mistress  of  her  destiny.  She 
was  eventually  set  at  liberty  on  his  application. 

The  exempts  report  contains  a  description  of  her  which  does  not 
confirm  the  tradition  of  her  charms ;— '  £lle  est  &g£e  de  vingt*deux 

*  ik  vingt-troia  ana,  petite,  malfaitOi  s^h^  les  cheveux  bruns,  le 
<  nez  ^cras^  les  yeux  vifs,  la  peau  assez  blanche,  enjou^  par  caprice, 
*'  minaudi^re,  fourbe  et  dissimul^e :  elle  chante  et  danse  passablement 

*  bien.*  Her  paternal  name  was  Cabaret  Durancoray,  and  it  is 
doubted  whether  she  was  married  to  Favart 

VOL.  CXX.   NO.  CCXLVI.  N  N 
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English  and  HanoveriaHfl,  was  the  key  of  the  positioD;  and 
when  the  first  attack  of  the  French  was  repulsed,  the  Marshal 
turned  to  Valfons : — '  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  this  ?  We  are 
*'  beginning  badly ;  the  enemy  keeps  his  ground.'  '  Monaeur 
'  the  Marshal/  replied  Valfons,  who  reports  the  colloquy,  'yon 
'  were  dying  at  Fontenoy,  you  beat  them ;  convalescent  at 
'  Baucourty  they  were  beaten  again ;  you  are  too  well  to-day 
'  to  fail  in  crushing  them.'  The  second  attack  being  equally 
unsuccessful,  the  Marshal  in  person  rallied  his  troops  for  the 
third,  and  led  them  to  within  twenty  paces  of  the  village, 
where  he  pointed  out  to  their  commanaer  the  precise  point 
where  they  were  to  break  ia,  '  Both  commanders/  says  Earl 
Stanhope,  ^showed  h%h  personal  gallantry  in  the  foremoit 
'  ranks ;  the  Marshal  being  once  nearly  taken  prisoner,  and 

*  the   Duke  (of   Cumberland)  also  once  mixed  up  with  a 

*  squadron  of  French  horse.'  Valfons  also  relates  that  when, 
towards  the  end  of  the  battle,  Saxe  was  about  to  oirder  a 
charge  of  cavalry,  he  found  at  the  head  of  the  first  sqnadroD 
he  approached  a  pale,  thin  officer,  and  whispered  to  Valfons, 
with  a  laugh ;  '  Let  us  look  for  another ;  this  one  will  bring  os 

*  bad  luck.'  The  next  was  a  stout,  ruddy-faced  man,  to  whom 
Saxe  immediately  gave  the  order,  crying  out,  ^^4h,  this  is 
'  my  man  I ' 

As  usual,  he  was  blamed  for  not  improving  the  victory,  and 
with  justice,  for  Valfons  says :  *  He  proved  to  me  that,  not 
'  wishing  to  finish  the  war,  he  ought  onlv  to  gain  battles  by 
'  halves.'    In  another  place  he  says :  ^  The  Marshal  was,  like 

*  all  generals,  too  great  in  time  of  war  to  desire  peace  and 
^  secure  it  by  too  decisive  successes.'  The  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough fell  under  the  same  suspicion;  and  the  temptations 
are  certainly  great.  When  peaoe  was  signed  in  October  1748, 
the  Marshal  dropped  from  military  governor  of  all  the  con- 
quered places  in  the  Netherlands  with  10,000  louis-d'or  a 
month,  and  commander-in-chief  of  a  victorious  army,  into  a 
retired  officer  on  a  pension  and  allowances.  It  is  true  that  these 
were  on  a  wholly  unexceptionable  scale  of  liberality,  enabling 
him  to  maintain  a  princely  hospitality  and  indulge  his  peculiar 
fancies  to  his  heart's  desire.  A  single  fSte  which  he  gave  in 
honour  of  the  Princess  de  Sens  at  Chambord  cost  him  400,000 
livres:  he  built  and  maintained  a  hospital  and  a  tbeatre» 
and  kept  two  tables,  one  of  eighty  and  one  of  sixty  coTers> 
But  he  longed  for  his  occupation  gone,  for  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  his  glorious  trade  as  well  as  for  its  solid  per- 
quisites, and  he  could  not  refrain  from  sighing  out,  *  Peace  is 

*  concluded,  and  we  are  about  to  fall  into  oblivion:  we  are 
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'  like  cloaks ;  no  one  thinks  of  us  unless  when  it  threatens 

*  rain. 

In  this  state  of  restlessness^  no  project  was  too  wild,  pro- 
vided it  offered  a  fresh  field  of  action  on  a  grand  scale.  At 
one  time  he  thought  of  improving  on  the  des^  of  the  Marquis 
de  Langalliere,  by  building  a  throne  for  himself  in  Madagascar ; 
at  anouier,  of  colonising  and  ruling  one  of  the  Antilles,  of 
which  he  obtained  a  grant.  It  has  been  confidently  stated 
that  he  was  by  turns  on  the  point  of  contesting  Corsica  with 
King  Theodore,  and  of  assembling  the  Jews  of  Central  America 
with  the  view  of  beoominfftheir  king.  The  year  before  his 
death  he  petitioned  Louis^V.  (seemingly  wi^out  result)  to 
grant  him  the  appointments,  rank,  and  honours  enjoyed  by 
princes  of  sovereign  houses  established  in  the  kingdom. 

The  manner  in  which  his  forced  leisure  was  occupied  may 
be  inferred  from  the  Marquis  d'Argenson's  summiary  of  his 
tastes :  *  II  n'aime  que  la  guerre,  le  m^canisme  et  les  beautes 
^  faciles.*  In  reference  to  the  last,  Madame  de  Pompadour 
wrote  to  him  after  the  battle  of  Lawfeld: — ^*They  say, 
^  Marshal,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  operations  and  fatigues  of 

*  war,  you  still  find  time  to  make  k)ve.     I  am  a  woman,  and 

*  do  not  blame  you :  love  creates  heroes  and  makes  them 
^  sages.^  When  she  was  seen  walking  with  him,  a  bystander 
called  out,  '  There  goes  the  King's  sword  and  the  sheath.'  In 
whatever  sense  she  meant  the  word  sages,  her  maxim  was  not 
applicable  to  her  illustrious  friend,  whose  love  (if  it  deserved 
the  name)  impaired  both  his  reputation  and  his  constitution,  and 
caused  or  accelerated  his  death.  One  of  his  later  liaisons  has 
become  celebrated  by  its  fruit.  From  his  daughter  by  an 
opera-singer,  descends  the  far-famed  Georges  Sand  (Madame 
Dudevant),  who  records  the  fact  in  her  *  History  of  my  Life.' 
He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  the  physical  advantages  of  his 
father,  whose  feats  of  strength  he  was  wont  to  emulate ;  but 
Madame  de  Pompadour  says  that,  *  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 

*  he  was  an  ambulatory  corpse  {cadavre  ambulant),  of  which 

<  there  remained  nothing  but  the  name.'  He  was  reduced  to  this 
state  by  excesses ;  but  he  died  suddenly  of  a  fever,  on  the 
30th  November,  1750,  his  last  words,  addressed  to  his  physician, 
Senac,  being,  <  You  see,  my  friend,  the  end  of  a  fine  dream ; ' 
or,  as  some  report,  *  Doctor,  life  is  but  a  dream :  mine  has 

*  been  fine  but  short' 

More  than  one  striking  tribute  to  his  memory  may  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  who  dedicated  to  him  the  *  Defense 

<  du  Mondain*'  But  the  most  valuable  has  been  paid  by  a 
niore  competent  judge  of  such  a  man,  by  Frederic  the  Great, 
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who  writes  in  July  1749 : — ^  I  have  seen  the  hero  of  France, 
'  this  Saxon^  this  Turenne  of  the  Age  of  Louis  XV.  I  have 
'  derived  instmction  from,  his  eonversation,  not  in  the  French 

*  language,  but  in  the  art  of  war.  This  marshal  mi^t  be  the 
'  professor  of  all  the  generals  of  Europe.'  Yet  this  marBhal, 
far  from  beiqg  a  pedant  in  the  art,  expressly  lays  down  that> 

*  in  war  it  is  often  neeessary  to  act  by  insfHration;  if  we  were 
'  always  obliged  to  give  a  reason  for  adopting  one  owrse  rather 
'  than  another,  we  should  be  frequently  at  a  h>ss:  circumstances 
'  are  felt  betl»r  than  they  are  explained,  and  if  war  dependi 
'  on  inspiration,  there  is  no  need  of  troubling  the  oracle.' 
Although  he  had  his  inspired  moments  when  rules  were  dis- 
regarded and  caution  set  aside,  although  he  finessed  boldlj  on 
occasions,  he  never  exposed  his  army  to  unnecessary  risks,  and 
in  the  act  of  adj^ancing  always  provided  for  the  petreat  Unlike 
Napoleon,  who  shrank  &om  no  sacrifice  to  gain  his  pAnt,  or 
Marlborough,  who  was  aocused  of  exposing  nis  troops  with  a 
view  to  the  sale  of  the  vacant  commissions.  Marshal  oaxe  wts 
chary  of  the  lives  of  his  men.  When  an  officer  of  nmk 
proposed  lan  expedition^  saying  it  would  eost  only  e^hteen 
grenadiers,  i^  xepUed  tartly,  ^  Only  eighteen  grenadiers! 
'  eighteen  lieutenant-generals,  if  you  like  1 '  He  pointedly 
remarked; — '  J  auspect  those  officers  who  are  continually  asking 

*  for  detachments  to  go  against  the  .eo^my..  They  are  generally 
'  like  an  equestrian  statue  that  has  always  one  foot  lined  up  to 

*  march  and  never  moves.' 

What  was  said  of  Marlborough  is  equally  true  of  Saxe:  he 
never  fought  a  battle  he  did  not  win,  nor  besieged  a  place  he 
did  not  take.  If  it  be  asked,  why,  with  such  qualities  ^M 
capacity,  .so  displayed  and  recognised,  he  does  not  fill  a  more 

Erominent  place  in  the  military  YalhaUa,  it  may  be  replied, 
ecause  these  were  exarted  for  no  elevated  object^  and  pro* 
duced  no  very  memorable  or  laatang  results.  His  battles 
were  none  of  them  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world,  and  so 
far  as  posterity  is  concerned,  the  strong  places  he  took  might 
have  been  so  many  pieces  on  a  chess-board.  He  never  estab- 
lished or  upset  a  dynasty,  won  ox  saved  a  kingdom,  overran  a  j 
continent,  destsoyed,  vindicated}  or  restored  a  nation^s  liberties-  I 
The  popular  instinct  whidh  deifies  a  Garibaldi  and  depreciates 
a  Saxe,  is  not  so  £ar  wrong  upon  the  whole.  Animated  bj 
patriotism,  by  deep  sense  of  duty,  by  lofty  ambition,  by  relip^^'* 
enthusiasm,  or  by  any  great  cause  in  which  he  felt  an  absorbing 
interest  for  its  own  swe,  a  man  of  his  genius,  with  scope  for 
its  expansion,  might  have  changed  the  mce  of  Europe.  But 
he  fought  in  gilded  fetters,  without  one  ennobling  or  generous 
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impulse^  withoat  a  cause,  a  oountiy,  or  a  ereed;  he  was  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  a  superior  being  of  the  Dugald  Dalgettj 
species  at  best;  and  acting  on  the  oondottiere  principle  of  never 
enabling  his  em|doyer  to  become  independent  of  him,  he 
clipped  the  wings  of  Victory  on  its  eagle  fli^t  towards  the 
lomest  pinnacle  of  fame. 

Marshal  Saxe,  then,  cannot  be  ranged  in  the  first  class  of 
great  captains  or  conquerors,  wilh  Alexander,  Csosar,  Hannibal, 
^Tapoleon,  Frederic,  Wellington,  and  three  or  four  others 
whose'  names  might  provoke  controversy.  But  he  is  entitled 
to  a  high  place  in  the  second  class,  alongside  of  Spinola,  Mon* 
tecucuU,  Wallenstein  or  Turenne ;  and  his  adventurous  life, 
crowded  with  brilliant  episodes,  may  be  advantageously  studied 
as  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  period  in  which  he  flourished 
— of  its  courts  and  camps,  its  statesmen  and  warriors,  its  modes 
of  thought  and  action,  its  stage  of  political  and  intellectual 
progress,  its  manners,  morals,  and  society. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  Robert  Browning* s  Poems.    3  vols.    London  : 
1863. 

2.  Dramatis  Persona.     By   BoBEBT  Bbownino.     London: 
1864. 

Tf  the  shades  of  Jeffirey  and  of  Gifibrd  were  to  appear 
•^  among  us  and  to  survey  the  poetic  literature  of  the  pre* 
sent  generation,  they  would  feel  a  stem  satisfaction  and  a  self" 
gratulatory  de%ht  at  the  remembrance  of  the  hard-handed 
castigations  which  they  had  inflicted  on  the  young  poets  of  the 
commencement  of  this  century.  For  a  style  of  poetry  more 
at  variance  with  the  canons  of  criticism  then  recognised  than 
that  in  which  it  is  now  the  ambition  of  most  of  our  poets  to 
express  themselves,  is  hardly  conceivable.  Even  the  chief 
oflfenders  of  those  days  would  refuse  to  recognise  their  own 
oflbpring  in  many  of  the  most  belauded  poetic  flights  of  the 
present  time,  which  frequently  unite  an  affected  simplicity 
with  such  tortured,  artKcial,  and  foppish  vagueness  of  ex- 
pression  and  fantastic  flimsiness  of  ideas,  that  it  is  generally 
a  labour  of  infinite  pain  to  extract  from  them  the  little 
meaning  they  possess.  Indeed,  the  age  now  appears  to  be  ripe 
for  some  *  Theory  of  the  Obscure,'  which,  like  Pope's  famous 
'  Treatise  on  Badios  or  the  Art  of  sinking  in  Poetry,'  might 
be  copiously  illustrated  from  the  works  of  contemporary  poets, 
and  afford  at  least  a  warning  to  the  young  aspurant  for  the 
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honours  of  verse.  For  such  a  book  Mr.  Browning's  volumes 
would  form  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  examples,  and  the  last 
volume  which  he  has  published  is,  perhaps,  ridier  than  any 
that  have  preceded  it  m  materials  for  such  a  purpose.  Yet 
much  as  we  may  lament  the  great  defects  of  expression  which 
enshroud  his  thoughts  and  distort  his  compositions,  it  were 
vain  to  deny  that  his  steady  perseverance  in  the  course  which 
he  has  chosen  has  won  at  length  for  himself  an  influence 
among  readers  of  poetry  second  only  to  that  of  the  Laureate, 
and  no  one  pretending  to  be  at  all  conversant  with  the 
literature  of  our  time  can  forbear  from  making  acquaintance 
with  and  forming  some  estimate  of  his  labours.  Every  reader 
who  glances  at  Mr.  Browning's  volumes  however  cursorily^ 
must  perceive  that  he  is  a  man  of  rare  accomplishments, 
with  a  singularly  original  mind  capable  of  sympathising  with 
a  multiplicity  oi  tastes  and  characters  very  far  removed  from 
every-day  experience.  We  may  regret  that  he  has  omitted  to 
draw  from  those  sources  of  the  sublime,  the  tender,  and  the 
pathetic  which  will  ever  be  the  most  potent  means  of  toucli- 
ing  and  purifying  the  heart,  refining  the  feelings,  and  el^ 
vating  the  imagination*  We  may  regret  also  the  habitoal 
neglect  of  the  ordinary  canons  of  taste  and  judgment  which 
lamentably  diminishes  the  effectiveness  of  his  poetry ;  but  Mr. 
Browning  now  lays  the  work  of  thirty  years  before  us,  and 
we  have  but  to  take  it  to  ourselves  and  to  enjoy  it  vA 
imderstand  it  as  well  as  we  can.  For  it  is  clear  that  he  htf 
so  wedded  himself  to  what  is  quaint  and  obscure  in  his  forms 
of  expression  and  choice  of  subject,  that  no  change  in  these 
is  to  be  hoped  for  from  him ;  far  different  in  this  respect  from 
Mr.  Tennyson,  whose  last  volume  shows  a  power  of  adaptar 
tion  and  a  pliability  of  invention  which  even  his  strongest 
admirers  hardly  anticipated.  His  two  rustic  sketches,  |The 
<  Grandmother'  and  'The  Northern  Farmer,'  have  enriched 
the  language  with  two  scenes  of  homely  and  rural  life  scarcelT 
to  be  surpassed  in  truthfulness  and  simplicity^  of  expressioD; 
while  his  two  tales,  'Enoch  Arden'  and  'Aylmer's  Field, 
although  open  to  some  objection  as  to  the  character  and 
construction  of  the  stories,  are  yet  rare  triumphs  of  })oetic 
diction,  and  in  their  chastened  strength  form  a  very  striking 
contrast  with  the  highly-wrought  and  fastidious  execntion 
of  'Lockaley  Hall'  and  'CBnone.'  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  hardly  a  fault  with  which  Mr.  Browning  has  ever  beeo 
charged  which  is  not,  in  the  *  Dramatis  Persome,'  intensified  to 
an  extrava^rant  dqpree.  It  was  said  of  an  onin^it  lawyer  thit 
he  wrote  his  opinions  in  three  different  kinds  of  handwriting— 
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one  which  he  and  his  clerk  could  read,  another  which  only  he 
himself  could  decypher,  and  a  third  which  neither  he  or  any- 
body could  make  out ;  and  into  similar  categories  we  are  com- 
pelled to  parcel  out  the  poems  of  the  ^  Dramatis  Personam.' 

To  form,  however,  a  proper  estimate  of  Mr.  Browning 
as  a  poet,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  dwell  exclusively  upon  this 
volume,  and  we  shall  proceed  therefore  to  pass  in  review  the 
collected  edition  of  his  works  as  last  given  to  the  public. 
*  Paracelsus,'  published  in  1835,  was  the  first  poem  by  which 
Mr.  Browning  became  known  to  the  world ;  its  reception  was 
not  unfavourable,  and  this  and  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Browning's 
tragedies  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  of  his  produc- 
tions, besides  being  me  most  ambitious  in  conception.  There 
is  nothing  particularly  original  in  the  scheme  of  'Paracelsus ; '  it 
depends  for  its  interest,  like  Faust,  Ben6,  Manfred,  Jacopo 
Ortis,  Oberman,  JEl  mundo  diahloy  Festus,  and  a  crowd  of  lesser 
known  productions,  on  psychological  incidents  and  transforma- 
tions— works  which  have  their  prototypes  in  the  Book  of  Job 
and  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine.  The  hero  of  the  poem 
is  a  shadowy  transfiguration  ofthe  notorious  doctor,  alchemist, 
and  quack  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  filled  for  a  time  the 
chair  of  physic  and  surgery  at  the  University  of  Basle,  and 
began  his  course  by  publicly  burning  in  the  amphitheatre  the 
works  of  Galen  and  Avicenna,  and  informing  his  auditory 
that  he  was  henceforth  to  hold  the  monarchy  of  science ;  one 
of  his  proper  names  was  Bombastus,  which  from  the  inflated 
character  of  his  discourse  has  passed  into  modem  language, 
with  a  signification  which  will  render  it  immortal.  The  '  Para- 
'  celsus'  of  Mr.  Brownini;  is  a  very  different  character,  however, 
from  the  vain  and  Seen  SwL  empiric,  as  his  drunken' 
ness  becomes  converted  into  a  sentimental  attachment  to  the 
wine-cup,  and  his  familiar  demons,  one  of  whom  was  said  to 
reside  in  the  handle  of  his  sword,  are  kept  iox  the  most  part 
unobtrusively  behind  the  scenes.  In  die  first  division  of  the 
poem,  Paracelsus,  inspired  by  the  conviction  that  he  has  been 
selected  by  God  for  a  special  mission,  determines  to  go  forth 
in  search  of  knowledge, — havi:^  set  before  him  knowing  as  the 
great  end  of  achievement.  He  departs,  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  his  friends,  on  a  lonely  pilgrimage  to  varioua  countries  to 
gather 

'  The  sacred  knowledge  here  and  there  dispersed 
About  the  world,  long  lost  or  never  found/ 

In  reply  to  the  persuasions  of  his  friend  Festus  to  remain 
with  him  and  to  avoid  so  perilous  a  career,  he  answers — 
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<  What  fllioiiU  I 
Do»  kept  among  yon  all ;  Toor  loves,  your  cares. 
Your  life — all  to  be  mine  r    Be  mure  that  God 
Ne'er  dooms  to  waste  the  strength  He  deigns  impart ! 
Ask  the  gier-eagle  why  she  stoops  at  once 
Into  the  vast  and  unexplored  abyss. 
What  fuD-grown  power  informs  her  from  the  ilrst^ 
Why  she  not  marvels,  strenuously  beating 
The  silent  boundleis  regions  lOf  the  sky  I 

....    <  "lis  time 
New  hopes  should  animate  the  world,  new  light 
Should  dawn  from  new  revealings  to  a  raee 
Weighed  down  so  long,  forgotten  so  long ;  thus  shall 
The  heaven  reserved  for  us,  at  l^st  receive 
Creatures  whom  no  unwonted  splendours  blxQd» 
But  ardent  to  confront  the  unclouded  blaze 
Whose  beams  not  seldom  blessed  their  pilgrimage 
Not  seldom  glorified  their  life  below. 

....    ^  I  seemed  to  long 
At  once  to  trample  on,  yet  save  mankind^ 
To  make  some  unexampled  sacrifice 
In  their  behalf,  to  wring  some  wondrous  good 
From  heaven  or  earth  for  them,  to  perish,  winning 
Eternal  weal  in  the  act :  as  who  should  dare 
Pluck  out  the  angry  thunder  from  its  doud. 
That,  all  its  gathered  flame  dischai^ed  on  him. 
No  storm  might  threaten  summer's  azure  sleep : 
Yet  never  to  be  mixed  with  men  so  much 
As  to  have  part  even  in  my  own  work,  share 
In  my  own  largess.    Once  the  feat  achieved, 
I  would  withdraw  from  their  ofilcious  praise. 
Would  gently  put  aside  their  profuse  thanks. 

.    .    .    .    ^  I  go  to  prove  my  soul ! 
I  see  my  way  as  birds  their  trackless  way. 
I  shall  arrive  I  what  time,  what  circuit  firati 
I  ask  not :  but  unless  God  send  ^is  hail 
Or  blinding  fire-ball?,,  sleet  or  stifling  snow. 
In  some  time,  His  good  time,  I  shall  arrive : 
He  guides  me  and  the  bird.    In  his  good  time  I ' 

In  this  sublime  self-confidenoe,  with  this  conteuApt  of  his 
kind  and  scorn  of  help  from  all  his  forerunners,  Paracebus 
aets  forth  in  pursuit  jof  knowle<^ — though  what  kind  of 
knowledge  he  seeks  is  uncertain;  apparently  it  consists  of 
secrets,  however,  of  some  kind  which  are  to  lift  the  entire 
race  up  to  a  new  heritage  of  glory.  In  the  course  of  his 
travels  he  comes  to  Constantinople,  and  there  pauses  for  awhile, 
partly  wearied,  and  partly  to  sum  up  the  results  already  at- 
taint.   While  at  Constantincqdle,  he  falls  in  with  Aprils  an 
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Italian  poet^  ^y>  has  failed  in  the  search  after  love  as  the  end 
of  existence^  and  dies  before  Paracelsus  of  exhaustion  and 
suffering.  The  seemingly  inyincible  confidence  of  Paracelsus 
had  already  abandoned  him  before  the  meeting  with  Aprile5 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  assurance  still  remains : — 

*  At  worst  I  have  performed  mj  share  of  the  task ; 
The  rest  is  God's  concern ;  mine,  merely  thus, 
To  know  that  I  have  obstinately  held 
By  my  own  work.    .... 
Crush  not  my  mind,  dear  Grod,  thongh  I  be  crashed! 
Hold  me  before  the  frequence  of  Thy  seraphs 
And  say— '^'l  crushed  him,  lest  he  should  disturb 
My  law.    Men  must  not  know  their  strength :  behold, 
Weak  and  alone,  how  he  had  raised  himself  I**' 

This  superb  egotism  melts  away,  however,  before  the  pre* 
sence  of  Aprile,  whose  desire  of  love  has  found  vent  m  a 
passion  for  art,  which  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Browning  in  a 
passaee  not  unworthy  of  Keats,  though  it  is  disfigured  here 
and  there  by  grotesque  and  extravagant  conceits  : — 

'I  would  love  infinitely,  and  be  loved. 
First :  I  would  carve  in  stone,  or  cast  in  brass, 
The  forms  of  earth.    No  ancient  hunter  lifted 
Up  to  the  gods  by  his  renown,  no  nymph 
Supposed  the  sweet  soul  of  a  woodland  tree 
Or  sapphirine  spirit  of  a  twilight  star, 
Should  be  too  hard  for  me ;  no  shepherd-king 
Begal  for  his  white  locks ;  no  youth  who  stands 
Silent  and  very  calm  amid  the  throng, 
The  right  hand  ever  hid  beneath  his  robe» 
Until  the  tyrant  pass ;  no  lawgiver. 
No  swan-^oft  woman  robbed  with  Incid  oils, 
Given  by  a  god  for  love  of  her— •too  hard  I 
Every  passion  sprung  from  man,  conceived  by  man, 
Would  I  express  and  clothe  it  in  its  right  form, 
Or  blend  with  others  struggling  in  one  form, 
Or  show  repressed  by  an  ungainly  form.    .    •    • 
And,  at  the  word,  I  would  contrive  and  paint 
Woodsj  valleys,  rocks  and  plains,  dells,  sands  and  wastes, 
Lakes  which,  when  morn  breaks  on  their  quivering  bed, 
Blaze  like  a  wyvem  flying  round  the  sun. 
And  ocean«isles  so  small,  the  dog-fish  tracking 
A  dead  whale,  who  should  find  them,  would  swim  thrice 
Around  them,  and  fare  onward «- all  to  hold 
The  offspring  of  my  brain.    Nor  these  alone : 

.  Bronse  labyrinth,  palace,  pyramid  and  crypt, 
Baths,  galleries,  courts,  temples  and  terraces, 
MartSi  theatres^  and  w]iaTfs«--4dl  filled  with  men! 
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Men  oTerywhere  t    And  this  perfonned  in  tarn, 

When  those  who  looked  on,  pined  to  hear  the  hopes 

And  fears  and  hates  and  loyes  which  moved  the  crowd» 

I  would  throw  down  the  pencil  as  the  chisel, 

And  I  would  speak;  no  thought  which  ever  stirred 

A  human  breast  should  be  untold ;  all  passions, 

All  soft  emotions,  from  the  turbulent  stir 

Within  a  heart  fed  with  desires  like  mine^ 

To  the  last  comfort  shutting  the  tired  lids 

Of  him  who  sleeps  the  sultry  noon  away 

Beneath  the  tent*tree  by  the  wayside  well : 

And  this  in  language  as  the  need  should  be, 

Now  poured  at  once  forth  in  a  burning  flow, 

Now  piled  up  in  a  grand  array  of  words. 

This  done,  to  perfect  and  consummate  all. 

Even  as  a  luminous  haze  links  star  to  star, 

I  would  supply  all  chasms  with  music,  breathing 

Mysterious  motions  of  the  soul,  no  way 

To  be  defined  save  in  strange  melodies. 

Last,  having  thus  revealed  all  I  could  love, 

Having  received  all  love  bestowed  on  it, 

I  would  die :  preserving  so  throughout  my  coarse 

Grod  full  on  me,  as  I  was  full  on  men : 

He  would  approve  my  prayer,  ^*  I  have  gone  throogh 

The  loveliness  of  life ;  create  for  me 

If  not  for  men,  or  take  me  to  Thyself, 

Eternal,  infinite  Love  P ' 

A  new  truth  burst  in  upon  Paracelsus  fiom  the  ravings  of 
Aprilcandhesays:— 

*  Love  me  henceforth,  Aprile,  while  I  learn 
To  love ;  and,  merciful  Grod,  forgive  as  both  I 
We  wake  at  length  from  weary  dreams ;  but  both 
Have  slept  in  fairy-land :  though  dark  and  drear 
Appears  the  world  before  us,  we  no  less 
Wake  with  our  wrists  and  ankles  jewelled  stilL 
I,  too,  have  sought  to  know  as  thou  to  loys— » 
Excluding  love  as  thou  refusedst  knowledge. 
Still  thou  hast  beauty  and  I,  power.     We  wake : 
What  penance  canst  devise  for  both  of  as  ? ' 

Aprile,  howeyer,   dies,  but  his  example  left  on  the  mind 
of  Paracelsus  an  ineffaceable  influence : — 

'Love's  undoing 
Taught  me  the  worth  of  love  in  man's  estate. 
And  what  proportion  love  should  hold  with  power 
In  its  right  constitution ;  love  preceding 
Power,  and  with  much  power,  always  much  more  love ; 
Love  still  too  straitened  in  its  present  means, 
And  earnest  for  new  power  to  set  it  free.* 
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Paracelsns  had  yet,  however,  other  lessons  to  learn,  which 
are  the  subject  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Parts  of  the  poem ;  he 
had  to  come  to  a  due  appreciation  of  the  value  of  ^e  pndse 
and  dispraise  of  his  fellow-men,  of  both  of  which  he  had  suf- 
ficient experience  in  his  professorial  chair ;  and  the  haughtiness 
of  his  nature  led  him  of  itself  to  despise  men  for  the  one  and 
to  hate  them  for  the  other,  but  in  the  final  scene  on  his  death- 
bed he  seed  his  error :  — 

'  In  mj  own  heart  love  had  not  been  made  wise 
To  trace  love's  faint  beginnings  in  mankind, 
To  know  even  hate  is  bat  a  mask  of  love's, 
To  see  a  good  in  evil,  and  a  hope 
In  ill-success ;  to  sTmpathise,  be  proad 
Of  their  half-reasons,  faint  aspirings,  dim 
Struggles  for  truth,  their  poorest  fallacies, 
Their  prejudice  and  fears  and  cares  and  doubts ; 
Which  all  touch  upon  nobleness,  despite 
Their  error,  all  tend  upwardly  though  weak. 
Like  plants  in  mines  which  never  saw  the  sun. 
But  dream  of  him,  and  guess  where  he  may  be. 
And  do  their  best  to  climb  and  get  to  him. 
All  this  I  knew  not,  and  I  failed.' 

He  dies  in  the  conviction  that  men  will  ultimately  recognise 
his  worth : — 

'  If  I  stoop 

Into  a  dark  tremendous  sea  of  cloud. 

It  is  but  for  a  time ;  I  press  God's  lamp 

Close  to  my  breast ;  its  splendoqr,  soon  or  late, 

Will  pierce  the  gloom :  I  shall  emerge  one  day. 

You  understand  me  ?    I  have  said  enough  ? 
Fesi.  Now  die,  dear  Aureole  I 
Par,  Festus,  let  my  hand — 

This  hand,  lie  in  your  own,  my  own  true  friend ! 

Aprile  I     Hand  in  hand  with  you,  Aprile  I 
FetL  And  this  was  Paracelsus! ' 

We  have  stayed  somewhat  long  over  *  Paracelsus,'  as  it  is, 
as  we  observed,  the  most  complete  of  Mr.  Browning's  produc- 
tions, and  embodies  a  vital  truth — although  it  costs  an  effort 
to  extricate  it  from  the  obscurity  of  the  text, — ^for  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's diction,  if  not  so  obscure  here  as  elsewhere,  is  still  suffi- 
ciently so  to  render  continuous  perusal  a  laborious  process. 
The  moral  of  the  fate  of  Paracelsus  is  expressed  in  his  own 
words: — 

'  Let  men 
Regard  me,  and  the  poet  dead  long  ago 
Who  loved  too  rashly ;  and  shape  forth  a  third 
And  better*tempered  spirit,  warned  by  both.' 
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The  prose  rendering  of  which  would  appear  to  be  that  the 
culture  of  science  must,  in  order  to  bear  salutary  and  lasting 
benefits  for  humanity,  be  allied  with  the  culture  of  beauty^ — a 
truth  which  the  present  generation  have  especial  need  to  lay  to 
hearts  We  will  not  separate  from  this  poem  without  quotii^ 
two  or  three  of  the  beautiful  passages  which  it  contains : — 

*  'T  is  only  when  thej  spring  to  heaven  that  angels 
Reveal  themselves  to  you  ;  thej  sit  all  day 
Beside  you,  and  lie  down  at  night  by  yon. 
Who  care  not  for  their  presence,  muse  or  sleep, 
And  all  at  once  they  leave  you  and  you  know  them ! ' 

'  'T  is  in  the  advance  of  individual  minds 
That  the  slow  crowd  should  ground  their  expectation 
Eventually  to  follow ;  as  the  sea 
Waits  ages  in  its  bed,  'till  some  one  wave 
Out  of  the  multitudinous  mass,  extends 
The  empire  of  the  whole,  some  feet  perhaps 
Over  the  strip  of  sand  which  could  confine 
Its  fellows  so  long  time :  thenceforth  the  rest» 
Even  to  the  meanest,  harry  in  at  onoe. 
And  so  much  is  clear  gained.' 

*•  My  heart  I  they  loose  my  heart  I  these  simple  words 
Its  darkness  pierces  which  nought  else  could  touch ; 
Like  some  dark  snake  that  force  may  not  expel 
Which  glideth  out  to  music  sweet  and  low/ 

^  Paracelsus '  was  evidently  written  with  some  consideration 
for  the  public,  and  some  fear  of  the  critics  before  his  eyes, 
which  is  more  than  be  can  asserted  of  Mr.  Browning's  next  work, 
^  Sordello,'  published  five  years  afterwards.  This  production 
alone  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  furnish  all  examples  for  the 
^  Theory  of  the  Obscure,'  which  we  suggested  at  the  outset  of 
our  article.  Singularly  enough,  too,  this  appears  to  be  the  onl  j 
piece  of  the  collection  by  the  neglect  of  which  Mr.  Browning 
feels  aggrieved.  In  a  dedication  to  one  of  his  French  critics, 
who  appears  to  have  arrived  at  the  singular  felidty  of  under- 
standing '  Sordello,'  Mr.  Browning  says  that  the  poem  was  written 
only  for  a  few,  but  he  counted  even  on  these  few  caring  more 
for  the  subject  than  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  he  is  still 
sanguine  enough  to  expect  a  wider  public  for  *  Sordello '  than 
it  has  yet  received. 

^ '  Sordello '  is,  like  '  Paracelsus,'  a  psychological  study,  the 
history  of  the  growth  of  a  soul ;  and  the  nistorical  deco- 
ration is,  as  Mr.  Browning  informs  us,  put  in  merely  by 
way  of  background ;  bnt,  unfortunately,  the  decorative  part  is 
still  more  hard  to  comprehend  than  the  crabbed  metaphysics 
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and  aesthetics  which  are  wrought  up  into  the  ^  development  of 
^  the  souL'  The  psychological  revolutions  and  aims  of  oordello's 
mind  are  so  mixed  and  matted  up  with  an  inexplicable  knot  of 
tangled  and  indistinguishable  incidents  and  personages  in  one 
of  2ie  darkest  periods  of  Italian  history,  that  nothing  short  of 
angelic  patience  is  required  to  make  them  out  at  all,  and  even 
when  the  storv  of  '  Sordello's  soul '  is  unravelled  from  the 
weeds  which  adhere  to  it,  there  is  little  interest  or  novelty  dis- 
coverable. Like  many  other  poets,  he  doubts  whether  song 
or  action  should  be  his  aim  in  life :  in  the  first  part  of  the 
poem  he  is  constant  to  son^ — in  the  latter  portion  he  forsakes 
song,  takes  to  action  and  mes,  it  is  not  clear  how,  under  the 
burden  of  it» 

A  single  passage  will  suffice  to  show  the  nature  of  the  nar- 
rative and  the  peculiar  character  of  its  obscurity,  to  which  we 
confess  that  we  are  luable  to  give  any  meaning  whatever: — 

*  Heinrich,  on  this  hand,  Olho,  Barbarosa, 
Carrying  the  three  Imperial  orowns  across, 
Aix'  Iron,  Milan's  Silver,  and  Bome's  Gold-» 
While  Alexander,  Innocent  uphold 
On  that,  each  Papal  key — ^but,  link  on  link,* 
Why  is  it  neither  chain  betrays  a  chink  ? 
How  coalesce  the  small  and  great?    Alack, 
For  one  thrust  forward,  fifty  such  fall  back ! 
Do  the  popes  coupled  there  help  Gregory 
Alone  ?  Hark — from  the  hermit  Peter's  cry 
At  Claremont,  down  to  the  first  serf  that  says 
Friedrich  's  no  liege  of  his  while  he  delays 
Getting  the  Pope's  curse  off  him !    The  Crusade — 
Or  trick  of  breeding  strength  by  other  aid 
Than  strength,  is  safe.     Hark — ^from  the  wild  harangue 
Of  Yimmercato,  to  the  carroch's  clang 
Yonder  I  The  League— or  trick  of  turning  strength 
Against  pernicious  strength,  is  safe  at  length.' 

The  psychological  portions  of  the  poem,  in  which  ^  Sordello ' 
exhibits  a  prophetic  intimacy  with  Kantian  metaphysics,  are 
plain  reading  after  such  passages  as  the  above,  and  come  as  a 
kind  of  relief;  for  though,  in  truth,  equally  unintelligible,  the 
reader  may  be  beguiled  into  thinking  he  understands  them : — 

*  He  cast 
Himself  quite  through  mere  secondary  states 
Of  his  soul's  essence,  little  loves  and  hates, 
Into  the  mid  deep  yearnings  overlaid 
By  these ;  as  who  should  pierce  hill,  i^ain,  grove,  glade. 
And  on  into  the  very  nucleus  probe 
That  first  determined  there  exist  a  globe. 
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As  that  were  easiest,  half  the  globe  dissolved. 
So  seemed  Sordello*s  dosing-truth  evolved 
By  his  flesh-half's  break  np— -the  sudden  swell 
Of  his  expanding  soul  showed  111  and  Well, 
Sorrow  and  J07,  Beautj  and  Uglinesst 
Virtue  and  Vice,  the  Larger  and  the  Less, 
All  qualities,  in  fine,  recorded  here. 
Might  be  but  modes  of  Time  and  this  one  sphere. 
Urgent  on  these,  but  not  of  force  to  bind 
Eternity,  as  Time — ^as  Matter — ^Mind, 
If  Mind,  Eternity,  should  choose  assert 
Their  attributes  within  a  Life.* 

On  the  wbole,  however,  this  poem  is,  in  our  judgment,  fiom 
its  confused  and  tortuous  style  of  expression,  the  most  illegible 
production  of  any  time  or  country.  Every  kind  of  obscurity 
IS  to  be  found  in  it  Infinitives  without  their  particles — sup- 
pression of  articles  definite  and  indefinite — confusion  and  sup* 
pression  of  pronouns  relative  and  personal — ^adjectivea  pining 
for  their  substantives — verbs  in  an  eternal  state  of  euspenee  for 
their  subjects  — elisions  of  every  kind — sentences  prematurely 
killed  off  by  interjections,  or  cut  short  in  their  career  by  other 
sentences — parentheses  within  parentheses — prepositions  some- 
times entirely  divorced  from  their  nouns — anacolautha,  and  all 
kinds  of  abnormal  forms  of  speech  for  which  grammarians  have 
ever  invented  names — oblique  narrations,  instead  of  direct — and 
puzzling  allusions  to  obscure  persons  and  facts  disinterred  from 
Muratori  or  Tiraboschi,  as  though  they  were  perfectiy  familiar 
to  the  reader.  Indeed,  to  be  compeUed  to  look  at  a  drama 
tiirough  a  pair  of  horn  spectacles  would  be  a  cheerful  pastime 
compared  with  the  ennui  of  tracing  the  course  of  '  Sordello  * 
through  that  veil  of  obscurity  which  Mr.  Brovming's  style  of 
composition  places  between  us  and  his  conception. 

By  a  comparison  of  ^  Sordello '  and  '  Paracelsus '  it  is  easy 
to  discover  that  the  bent  of  Mr.  Browning's  genius  has  more 
of  a  dramatic  than  of  an  epic  character.  *  Sordello  *  as  a 
narrative  is  a  signal  failure,  whereas  the  merits  of '  Paracelsus' 
had  alreac^^  encouraged  its  admirers  to  hope  for  something 
from  Mr.  drowning  for  the  Drama.  The  stage  had  not  yet 
become  the  thing  which  it  now  is — tragedies  of  a  high  order 
had  not  long  before  obtained  distinguished  success :  Milman's 
'  Fazio,'  Shiel's  '  Evadne,'  Miss  Mitford's  <  Bienzi,'  Barry 
Cornwall's  '  Mirandola ;'  the  plays  of  Sheridan  Knowles  and 
Talfourd  had  kept  the  tone  and  pathos  of  real  tragic  feeling 
alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  stage-going  public  Oreat  then  was 
the  expectation  of  those  in  the  secret  when  it  was  known  that 
Mr.  Macready  had  undertaken  to  bring  out  at  Drury  Lane  a 
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play  called  ^  Strafford '  by  Mr.  Browning  —  an  expectation 
doomed  to  disappointment ;  for  '  Strafford '  was  as  complete  a 
failure  as  was  the  'Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon/  also  produced 
some  six  years  later  at  the  same  theatre.     '  King  Victor  and 

*  King  Charles/  and  '  Colombe's  Birthday/  were  played  subse- 
quenuy  at  the  Haymarket,  but  none  of  them  succeeded  in 
interesting  the  audience.  Indeed^  the  faculty  of  narration — of 
easily  unfolding  the  subject  and  clearly  putting  the  circum- 
stances and  incidents  of  the  subject  brfore  its  hearers — is  as 
necessary  to  a  drama  as  to  an  epic,  and  in  this  lies  Mr.  Brown* 
inff's  most  remarkable  deficiency.  Moreover,  a  stage  writer 
is  bound  before  all  things  to  be  pleasing ;  and  this  is  an  end 
which  Mr.  Browning  never  appears  to  have  had  in  view.  His 
manner  of  introducing  his  subject  is  so  involved,  fragmentary, 
and  tortuous  that  it  must  have  been  utterly  impossible  to  com- 
prehend the  story  at  a  first  sitting.  Take,  for  example,  the 
following  passage  firom  the  '  Return  of  the  Druses,'  where  the 
verb  is  waiting  for  its  subject  over  two  parentheses  and  several 
lines  of  verse : — 

*  KhaUL  And  did  yon  call — (according  to  old  laws 

Which  bid  us,  lest  the  sacred  grow  profane^ 
Assimilate  ourselves  in  outward  rites 
With  strangers  fortune  makes  oar  lords,  and  live 
As  Christian  with  the  Christian,  Jew  with  Jew, 
Druse  only  with  the  Druses) — did  you  call 
Or  no,  to  stand  *twizt  you  and  Osman's  rage, 
(Mad  to  pursue  e'en  hither  thro'  the  sea 
The  remnant  of  your  tribe)  a  race  self-vowed 
To  endless  warfare  with  his  hordes  and  him, 
The  White-cross  Knights  of  the  adjacent  Isle  ? ' 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  obscurity  here  arises  not  from 
any  depth  of  thought,  not  even  from  terseness  or  any  intricacy 
of  poetic  expression,  the  facts  to  be  told  being  simple,  and  the 
obscurity  arising  simply  from  clumsiness  of  diction.  In  reading 
the  passage  one  may  overcome  the  needless  difficulty  thus 
manufactured  for  the  reader  by  looking  back  and  finding  out 
the  governing  verb.  But  for  a  hearer  this  is  impossible.  So 
also  the  dialogue  is  rendered  unmercifully  obscure,  partly  from 
carelessness  and  partly  from  a  seeming  impossibility  to  go 
straightforward  with  the  work  in  hand.  The  personages  of  the 
drama  have  a  most  uncomfortable  way  of  replying  to  one 
question  by  asking  another ;  of  giving  entirely  a  different 
answer  from  what  one  would  naturally  expect ;  of  breaking 
each  other  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence ;  and,  above  all, 
alluding  to  minute  circumstances  and  objects  they  have  been 
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familar  with,  as  if  the  audience  were  equally  familiar  widi 
them.  For  this  latter  purpose,  the  demonstrataTe  pronouns 
that  and  those  are  unsparingly  employed.  Thus  Berthold,  in 
'■  Colombo's  Birthday,'  speaks  incidentally  of  having  wooed 
some  girl  called  Priscilla  under  some  convent-wall  or  other. 
Both  Priscilla  and  the  convent-wall  are  thrust  upon  us  as  old 
acquaintances,  without  any  introduction :  — 

*  And  when  I  wooed  Priscilla's  rosy  mouth 
And  failed  so,  under  thai  grey  conventFwall, 
Was  I  more  happy  than  I  should  be  now 
If  failing  of  my  Empire  ? ' 

Failure  in  the  wooing  of  a  nuiiden,  and  failure  in  obtaining  a 
kingdom,  may,  we  suppose,  admit  of  a  comparison ;  but  merely 
hinted  at  in  this  obscure  fashion,  with  the  particular  image  of 
Priscilla  and  that  convent-wall  flashed  upon  us  like  a  momentary 
scene  of  a  magic  lantern,  we  are  simply  dazzled  and  rendered 
quite  unfit  for  the  next  sentence,  in  the  following  opening 
of  the  scene  between  Ottima  and  her  paramour  S^>ald,  the 
German  music-teacher,  in  '  Pippa  Passes,'  •  every  line  is  a 
riddle.  It  is  morning,  and  the  two  lovers  are  alone  in  some 
building  called  a  *  shrub-house,'  dosed  with  shutters  apparently. 
Sebald  opens  the  scene  by  singing  an  extremely  puzzling 
song  in  three  jerking  lines :  — 

*  Sebald.   {smgsJ^  Let  the  watching  lids  wink ! 

Day 's  a-blaze  with  eyes,  think- 
Deep  into  the  night,  drink  I 

*  Ottima.  Night?    Such  may  be  your  Bhine-land  nights,  perhaps; 

But  this  blood-red  beam  through  the  shutter's  chink, 

—  We  call  such  light,  the  morning's  :  let  us  see ! 

Mind  how  you  grope  your  way,  though !    How  these  tall 

Naked  geraniums  straggle !    Push  the  lattice 

Behind  that  frame ! — Nay,  do  I  bid  you  ? — Sebald, 

It  shakes  the  dust  down  on  me !    Why,  of  course 

The  slide-bolt  catches. — Well,  are  you  content, 

Or  must  I  find  you  something  else  to  spoil  ? 

Kiss  and  be  friends,  my  Sebfdd !    Is  it  full  morning  ? 

Oh,  don't  speak  then  I 

If  a  critic  should  ever  take  it  into  his  head  to  write  a 
commentary  on  the  above  passage,  the  explanatory  scholia 
would  require  to  be  three  times  as  long  as  the  origmal  lines. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Browning  imagined  the  interior  of  a  shrub- 
house,  and  the  relative  position  of  flowers,  frames,  and  lat^ 
tices,  and  the  movements  of  Sebald  and  Ottima  on  opening 
the  lattice  ;  but  he  has  kept  all  these  a  secret  from  the  reader, 
and  as  the  whole  passage  stands,  it  reads  (Sebald's  song  in- 
cluded) as  if  some  drunken  or  fraudulent  copyist  had  got  hold 
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of  Mr.  Browning's  MS.,  left  out  all  the  words  necessary  to 
the  understanding  of  the  piece,  and  made  a  jumble  of  the  re- 
mainder. It  is  to  be  observed  that  here,  too,  none  of  the 
obscurity  consists  in  the  thought,  nor  is  there  anything  ap- 
proaching to  poetry  in  a  single  line,  but  that  the  obscurity  is 
solely  in  the  description  of  the  most  trivial  incidents^     *  Pippa 

*  Passes '  was  not,  however,  written  for  the  stage ;  we  turn, 
therefore,  to  ^  Strafford,'  to  take  a  sample  of  such  dialogue  as 
Mr.  Browning  thinks  adapted  to  stage  purposes. 

After  Lady  Carlisle  has  made  a  speech  to  which  Strafford 
has  not  given  the  least  attention,  the  latter  says :  — 

Strafford.  When  could  it  be  ?  no !    Yet . .  was  it  the  day 
We  waited  in  the  anteroom,  till  Holland 
Should  leave  the  presence-chamber? 

Lady  Carlisle.  What  ? 

Strafford.  —That  I 

Described  to  you  my  love  for  Charles  ?' 

Ladtf  Car.  (Ah,  no- 

One  must  not  lure  him  from  a  love  like  that ! 
Oh,  let  him  love  the  King  and  die  I    'T  is  past. 
I  shall  not  serve  him  worse  for  that  one  brief 
And  passionate  hope,  silent  for  ever  now !) 
And  you  are  really  bound  for  Scotland,  then  ? 
I  wish  you  well :  you  must  be  very  sure 
Of  the  King's  faith,  for  Pym  and  all  his  crew 
Will  not  be  idle — setting  Vane  aside ! 

Straf.  If  Pym  is  busy, — you  may  write  of  Pym. 

Lady  Car.  What  need,  since  there 's  your  King  to  take  your  part  ? 
He  may  endure  Vane's  counsel ;  but  for  Pym— 
Think  you  he  HI  suffer  Pym  to  .  . . 

Straf.  Child,  your  hair 

Is  glossier  than  the  Queen's ! 

Lady  Car.  Is  that  to  ask 

A  curl  of  me  ? 

Straf.  Scotland ^the  weary  way ! 

Lady  Car:  Stay,  let  me  fasten  it. 

—A  rival's,  Strafford  ? 

Straf,  [^showing  the  George.^  He  hung  it  there :  twine  yours  around 

it,  child ! ' 

^  Even  in  the  *  Dramatic  Lyrics '  some  of  the  best-known 
pieces  are  utterly  spoiled  by  Mr.  Browning's  abhorrence 
of  lucidity.  The  *  Ride  to  Aix,'  for  example,  labours  under 
this  fatal  defect.  The  poem  is  a  spirited  one,  in  spite  of  its 
quaintnesses,  of  which  it  has  its  full  share.     For  example,  if 

*  Dirck  'is  *  he  *  in  the  first  line,  why  should  he  not  be  *  he  * 
in  the  second  ?  Then  why  did  not  Boland's  rider  put  his  riding- 
gear  in  good  order  before  starting  ?  and  Roland  must  indeed 

VOJL.  CXX.   NO.  CCXLVI.  O  O 
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have  been  a  steady  roadster  if  his  bit  conld  be  chauied  slacker 
without  interfering  with  his  galloping.  All  these  and  other 
gingolarities  do  not  hinder  the  poem  from  being  a  yery  spirited 
one.  But  what  is  fatal  to  its  general  success  is  the  impossibility 
of  knowing  what  all  the  gaUoping  is  about.  Some  one  a  few 
years  ago^  we  observed^  was  so  moved  by  Boland's  achievements 
as  to  write  to  '  Notes  and  Queries '  to  ask  what  was  the  news 
brought,  but  the  inquiry  still  remains  unanswered. 

The  incidents  and   actors  represented  are  not,  either  in 
the  case  of  his  Tragedies  or  Dramatic  Lyrics,  such  as  to  sdr 
deeply  the  passions  or  touch  the  feelings ;  but  are  sometimes 
of  an  unpleasant  character  to  dwell  upon,  and  sometimes  of  that 
super-sublime  or  fantastic  nature  which  excites  no  very  deep 
sympathy.   In  '  King  Victor  and  King  Charles,'  father  and  son 
are  scheming  against  each  other  for  the  possession  of  a  crown, 
but  the  plot  has  none  of  the  tragic  awe  of  a  great  crime  like 
that  of  Clytenmestra  to  subdue  the  natural  repu^ance  pro- 
duced by  seeing  son  and  parent  in    unnatural  relations.     In 
the  '  Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon,'  a  boy  and  girl  of  noble  family 
are  living  ia  unchastity  before  marriage.     The  circumstances 
under  which  the  seduction  is  described  as  innocently  taking 
place   are  most  improbable ;    and  all  sense   of  proportion  of 
tragic  crime  and  punishment  is  violated  by  its  termination  in 
a  murder  and  two  suicides.     In  the  '  Betum  of  the  Druses,' 
Djabal,  the  hero,  is  a  mixture  of  the  impostor  and  fanatic,  for 
whom  one  has  small  concern,  while  the  most  interesting  peraon- 
age,  Loys  de  Dreux,  the  Knight  Novice — described  as  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  generous  of  men — ^thinks  so  lightly  of  the 
vows  of  his  order  and  of  his  Christian  faith,  that  he  is  quite 
ready  to  go  off  with  the  Druses  and  live  with  them  as  a  renegade 
in  Mount  Lebanon. 

Luria  is  the  grandest  character  of  all  Mr.  Browning's  plays ; 
but  we  cannot  conceive  the  existence  of  such  a  character  out 
of  Mr.  Browning's  pages ;  and  he  certainly  would  be  utterly 
unintelligible  to  any  English  audience.  Luria,  the  Moor  of 
Florence,  is  a  sentimentaUy  magnanimous  Othello  without  his 
passions  and  without  his  Desdemona.  He  stands  at  the  head 
of  a  devoted  army — ^having  often  achieved  a  series  of  victories 
which  has  made  Florence  superior  to  all  her  rivals,  and  because 
he  becomes  aware  that  the  ungrateful  city  is  endeavouring, 
after  the  manner  of  Italian  republics,  to  disembarrass  herself  of 
a  successful  general,  he,  notwithstanding  that  he  has  unlimited 
opportunities  of  revenge  or  of  making  his  escape,  forestalls  her 
purpose  and  takes  poison.  It  certainly  required  an  immense 
deal  of  ingenuity  to  invent  reasons  for  this  act  of  self-inuno- 
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lation ;  Mr.  Browning  hafi,  however^  fonnd  some^  though  we 
apprehend  that  none  but  minds  of  his  own  subtle  and  ingeniouB 
turn  can  possibly  appreciate  them.  Luria,  a  bold  and  pas- 
sionate son  of  the  East,  having  been  converted  by  his  irre- 
sistible yearning  for  European  civilisation  into  a  blind  and 
child-like  reverence  for  the  beauty  and  glory  of  Florence, 
yielded  up  himself  and  his  irresistible  military  genius  to  be  a 
passive  instrument  of  her  aggrandisement.  The  wrong  done 
to  himself  he  imagined  must  have  been  caused  by  prior  wrong 
committed  by  himself.  And  rallier  than  that  he  should  run 
the  risk  of  injuring  the  city  whose  inviolability  and  existence 
is  the  prime  article  of  his  faith,  either  by  being  estranged  from 
her  or  by  his  judicial  death,  he  determines  to  end  Us  exist- 
ence. He  lives  long  enough,  however,  to  know  that  his  aaoii- 
fice  was  uncalled-for;  since  the  Florentines,  on  receiving 
irrefragable  evidence  of  his  probity,  had  repented  of  their 
proceedings,  and  abandoned  the  evidence  against  him.  The 
tra^dy,  nevertheless,  in  point  of  style  is  the  best  in  the  volume  ; 
it  18  true  to  the  manners  of  Italy  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
contains  some  good  characters.  Tiburzio,  the  commander 
of  the  Pisans,  Puccio,  Luria's  chief  officer,  are  both  noble 
natures,  and  Braccio,  liie  Commissary  of  the  Bepublic  of 
Florence,  and  Husain,  the  Moor,  the  friend  of  Luria,  are 
truly  conceived  and  developed. 

Tflie  fantastic  piece,  however,  with  the  fantastic  title,  *  Pippa 
*  Passes,'  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  Mr.  Browning's 
dramatic  efforts,  and  deservedly  so,  for  it  combines  all  his 
peculiar  excellences  at  the  same  time  that  it  omits  some  of  his 
characteristic  defects.  The  notion  of  ^  Pippa,'  the  obscure  girl 
of  the  silk-mills,  exercising,  unknown  to  herself,  a  good  influ- 
ence over  the  four  little  dramas  of  the  piece  is  pretty  enough, 
notwithstanding  that  the  songs  she  sings  seem  little  calculated 
to  move  the  actors  of  each  separate  intrigue  in  the  way  they 
do.  The  verses  overheard  by  Jules  the  sculptor  are  an  inge- 
nious and  appropriate  introduction  to  his  story,  which  leaves 
him  married  and  determined  to  be  happy  with  his  bride; 
although  he  had  been  befooled  into  espousing  a  girl  he  had 
never  seen  before.  On  the  other  hand,  the  criminal  amour 
of  Ottima  and  the  German  Sebald,  which  contains  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  love-scene  of  questionable  decency  in  a  forest,  has 
so  uncertun  an  ending  that  we  cannot  tell  whether  simple 
suicide,  or  suioide  and  murder,  or  double  suicide,  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  happens — we  only  know  that  Luca  Gaddi, 
llie  old  husband,  has  oeen  made  away  with,  although  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  interfered  with  the  happiness  of  the  lovers 
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more  than  enough  to  give  zest  to  their  illicit  intercourse. 
Luigi  goes  off  on  some  indefinite  errand  of  assassination,  but 
we  are  unable  to  determine  whether  the  strange  song  which 
Pippa  sings  in  his  hearing  had  the  effect  of  strengthening  or 
making  him  waiver  in  his  purpose ;  and  we  are  quite  left  in 
the  dark  as  to  what  the  Monsignore — the  most  natural  cha- 
racter in  the  piece — means  to  do  after  he  has  circumvented 
his  Intendant  and  discovers  that  Pippa  is  his  niece,  and  the 
heiress  of  his  brother's  property,  of  which  he  has  arrived  to 
take  possession.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  too,  that  the  conception 
of  Pippa's  character,  which  is  simple  and  playful,  should  be 
marred  by  the  grotesque  rhymes  and  metaphors  which  are  put 
into  her  mouth.  Can  any  one  imagine  a  simple  village  girl 
getting  out  of  bed  and  saying  ? — 

*Dfty! 

Faster  and  more  fast, 
C^er  nights  brim^  day  boils  at  last; 
Boils,  pare  gold,  o'er  the  doud-cup's  brim 
Where  spurting  and  supprest  it  lay.' 

The  idea  of  a  ^  boiling  day '  is  not  likely  to  be  associated 
with  the  cool  breath  of  a  New  Year's  mom  in  the  mind  of 
any  one  but  a  writer  straining  a  metaphor.  The  following 
playful  prattle  about  the  sunbeam  is  more  natural,  but  the 
jingle  of  *  bits '  and  *  wits '  spoils  it  altogether : — 

'  Aha,  you  foolhardy  sunbeam-— caught 
With  a  single  splash  from  my  ewer ! 
You  that  would  mock  the  best  pursuer. 
Was  my  basin  over-deep  ? 
One  splash  of  water  ruins  you  asleep, 
And  up,  up,  fleet  your  brilliant  bits 
Wheeling  and  counterwheeling. 
Reeling,  broken  beyond  healing-^ 
Now  grow  together  on  the  ceiling ! 
That  will  task  your  wits  I ' 

The  strangest  puzzle,  however,  occurs  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  where  we  are  entirely  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  lark  is 
expected  to  do : — 

*  Ob,  Lark,  be  day's  apostle 
To  mavis,  merle  and  throstle, 
Bid  them  their  betters  jostle 
From  day  and  its  delights ! 
But  at  niorht,  brother  Howlet,  far  over  the  woods, 
Toll  the  world  to  thy  chantry ; 
Sing  to  the  bats'  sleek  sisterhoods 
Full  complines  with  gallantry:^ 
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Then,  owls  and  bats,  cowls  and  twats. 
Monks  and  nans,  in  a  cloister's  moods, 
Adjourn  to  the  oak'Stump  pantry  I ' 

We  are  led  by  the  concluding  line  to  speak  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's passion  for  doggerel  rhymes,  which  is  one  of  his  most 
striking  peculiarities,  and  one  which  no  estimate  of  his  poetry 
can  omit  to  take  notice  of.     In  a  piece  like  that  called  the 

*  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,'  a  tale  written  expressly  for  children, 
and  which,  though  of  a  quainter  fashion  than  the  '  Ingoldsby 

*  Legends,'  is  a  poem  of  tiie  same  order,  we  expect  to  find  such 
rhymes  as  we  meet  with  in  the  speech  of  the  rat,  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  his  le^on,  when  describing  the  peculiar  fascination  in 
the  tones  of  the  piper's  melody,  which  induced  all  his  brethren 
to  drown  themselves  in  the  Weser : — 

*  At  the  first  shrill  notes  of  the  pipe, 
I  heard  a  sound  as  of  scraping  tripe, 
And  putting  apples,  wondrous  ripe, 
Into  a  cider-press's  gripe : 
And  a  moving  away  of  pickle-tub-boards, 
And  a  leaving  ajar  of  conserve-cupboards,  ' 
And  a  drawing  the  corks  of  train-oil-flasks, ' 
And  a  breaking  the  hoops  of  butter-casks ; 
And  it  seemed  as  if  a  voice 
(Sweeter  far  than  by  harp  or  by  psaltery 
Is  breathed)  called  out,  Oh  rats,  rejoice ! 
The  world  is  grown  to  one  vast  drysaltery ! 
So,  munch  on,  crunch  on,  take  your  nuncheon, 
Breakfast,  supper,  dinner,  luncheon ! ' 

Here  such  rhymes  may  be  in  their  place,  but  *  The  Flight  of 

*  the  Duchess,'  who  goes  away  so  strangely  to  Gypsy-land — a 
tale  intended  to  have  something  of  the  pathetic  about  it — has  still 
stranger  and  much  coarser  rhymes.  The  mother  of  the  Duke, 
the  dowager  Duchess,  who  was  part  of  the  torment  of  the  young 
Duchess's  life,  painted,  and  the  teller  of  the  tale,  with  some 
pretence  of  squeamishness,  describes  it  thus : — 

'  And  were  I  not,  as  a  man  may  say,  cautious 
How  I  trench,  more  than  needs,  on  the  nauseous, 
I  could  favour  you  with  sundry  touches 
Of  the  paint-smutches  with  which  the  Duchess 
Heightened  the  mellowness  of  her  cheek's  yellowness 
(To  get  on  faster)  until  at  last  her 
Cheek  grew  to  bo  one  master-plaster 
Of  mucus  and  fucus  from  mere  use  of  ceruse  : 
In  short,  she  grew  from  scalp  to  udder 
Just  the  object  to  make  you  shudder.' 
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Progressing  &om  hence,  we  fiad  doggerel  in  Mr,  Browning's 
love  verses,  doggerel  in  his  artistic  poems,  and  even  his  pro- 
fessedly religious  piece,  *  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day,'  is 
written,  for  a  considerable  portion,  in  Hudibrastic  doggerel 
rhyme.  Mr.  Browning  can  apparently  never  resist  the  fi»- 
cuiation  of  doggerel  when  it  occurs  to  him.  His  most  popular 
lyrics  are  probably  the  three  ^  Cavalier  Tunes.*  In  the  first  of 
them  the  jingle  of  ^  Charles '  and  ^  carles '  caught  his  ear^  and 
he  thought  it  so  good  that  he  has  repeated  it  twice  over  in  three 
short  verses,  united  with  the  further  rhymes  of  paries  Bud  snarb 
— Charles,  carles,  paries,  Charles,  snarls,  carles.  These  ballads, 
however,  are  among  Mr.  Browning's  best;  they  are  very 
spirited,  and  have  a  certain  smack  of  the  times  about  them, 
although  no  one  could  fancy  the  Cavaliers  singing  them.  No 
Cavalier  ever  called  himself  a  '  great-hearted  gentleman,'  or 
talked  about  the  '  hot  day  brightening  to  blue  ftom  its  silver 
'  gray.'  The  quaintest  specimen,  perhaps,  of  all  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's success  in  doggerel  is  his  description  of  Nekon : — 

*  Leaning  with  one  shoulder  digging, 
Jigging*  &8  it  were,  and  zig-zag-zigging 
Up  against  the  mizen-rigging.' 

In  fact,  there  can  hardly  be  brought  a  single  complete  poem 
from  these  volumes  which  would  not  prove  that  Mr.  Browning 
has  an  ear  and  a  taste  incapable  of  distinguishing  sufficiently 
the  delicacies  of  rhyme  and  rhythm  to  become  a  lyric  poet :  his 
very  best  passages  of  rhyme  have  a  creak  in  them  which  sets 
the  teeth  on  e^e.  One  of  his  best  songs,  for  example,  is  in 
*  Pippa  Passes ; '  it  is  the  song  sung  by  Pippa  in  the  hearing 
of  Jules  the  sculptor;  but  pretty  as  the  thought  is,  the 
rhymes  in  two  instances  hardly  seem  above  doggerel;  the 
expression  is  bad,  and  the  fourth  line  of  the  second  stanza  is, 
we  think,  the  harshest  we  ever  read : — 

*  Give  her  but  a  least  exoase  to  love  me ! 

When — ^where—  \ 

How — can  this  arm  establish  her  above  me, 

If  fortune  fixed  her  as  my  lady  there, 

There  already,  to  eternally  reprove  me  ?  " 

{"  Hist " — said  Kate  the  qaeen ; 

But  "  Oh  "— <sried  the  maiden,  binding  her  tresses, 

^'  'Tis  only  a  page  that  carols  unseen 

*'  Crumbling  your  honnds  their  messes ! ") 

*  Is  she  wronged  ?— To  the  rescue  of  her  honour, 
My  heart  I 

Is  she  poor  ?— What  costs  it  to  he  styled  a  donor  ? 
Merely  an  earth  '*  to  cleave^  a  sea  *s  to  part  I 
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But  that  fortune  should  have  thrust  aU  this  upon  her ! 

(**  Nay,  list," — ^bade  Kate  the  queen ; 

And  still  cried  the  maiden,. binding  her  tresses, 

^*  *T  is  only  a  page  that  carols  unseen 

**  Fitting  your  hawks  their  jesses ! ")' 

Mr.  Browning's  religious  feelings  and  his  daring  ingenuity 
of  thought  and  invention  have  found  congenial  application  in 
subjects  in  whichi  a  foreknowledge  of  the  Advent  of  Christ  is 
introduced,  as  by  David  in  the  very  fine  poem  called  '  Saul;' 
or  as  dimly  known  to  Karshish,  the  Arab  jmysician,  by  hearsay 
report  and  by  examination  of  Lazarus ;  or  as  just  known  to 
^  Cleon/  the  Greek  poet  and  philosopher^  who  is  not  certain 
whether  Paulus,  ^  the  barbarian  Jew5'  ^is  not  one  with  him;' 
or  as  more  fully  known  to  John  in  tihie  ^  Death  in  the  Desert.' 
All  these  four  poems  display  a  different  and  remarkable  power ; 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  daring  of  the  poet  has  increased 
with  each  new  attempt  in  handling  the  awful  theme. 

It  was  a  bold  imdertaking  to  re-sing  the  song  with  wHcIi 
David  chased  away  the  evil  spirit  of  Saul ;  to  commence  with 
the  celebration  of  the  joys  of  ^e  shepkerd  and  the  reaper — to 
pass  onward  through  the  raptures  of  manhood  and  of  strengdi — 
of  the  hunter  and  the  warrior — through  the  praise  of  exaltation 
and  kingly  glory  of  royalty — finally^  to  describe  tbe  ineffable 
mercy  of  the  coming  of  Christ ;  but  the  poem  has  fulfilled  its 

Eromise  more  completely  than  any  other  of  the  volumes*  It 
as  something  like  real  rhythm  in  it,  and  possesses  a  solemn, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  easy  flow,  and  is,  for  Mr.  Browning, 
remarkably  clear  in  expression.  The  description  of  Saul,  and 
of  the  effect  of  the  various  portions  of  David's  song  upon  him,  is 
extremely  imposing,  and  remains  upon  the  imagination.  Less 
praise,  however,  can,  in  our  opinion,  be  accorded  to  the '  Epistle 
^  containing  the  strange  Medical  Experience  of  Karshish,  the 
*  Arab  Physician.'  The  subject  is  treated  with  all  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's usual  subtlety,  quaintness,  and  ingenuity ;  but  it  seems  to 
us  irreverent  in  the  highest  degree  to  attempt  to  describe,  through 
Karshish,  the  demeanour  and  mode  of  thought  of  Lazarus  after 
his  three  days'  experience  of  the  mysterious  realms  of  death* 
The  piece  is  full  of  life-like  touches — as  where  the  learned 
leech  becomes  half  ashamed  from  time  to  time  to  dwell  much 
upon  the  '  case '  of  a  resuscitated  man,  every  quack  professing 
to  do  as  much  in  these  days,  and  then,  while  he  makes  his 
report  to  his  master  in  the  science,  he  tunis  aside  to  give  other 
more  scientific  information:— 

*  Why  write  of  trivial  matters,  things  of  price 
Calling  at  every  moment  for  remark  ? 
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I  noticed  on  the  margin  of  a  pool 
Blue-flowering  borage,  the  Aleppo  sort, 
Aboundeth,  very  nitrous.    It  is  strange  1 ' 

But  these  familiar  allusions  in  the  person  of  the  Arab  phy- 
sician present  a  strange  contrast  to  the  supernatural  element 
in  the  poem.  The  description  of  Lazarus^  and  of  his  three 
days'  experience  of  the  world  beyond  the  grave,  is  the  r^ 
verse  of  natural,  and  we  trace  the  far-fetched  artifices  of  Mr. 
Browning's  invention  in  every  line.  Much  more,  however, 
do  we  object  to  see  St.  John  on  his  death-bed  made  a 
medium  for  a  writer  to  philosophise  upon  the  Gospel  in  Plar 
tonic  strains,  and  to  add  an  apocryphal  chapter  to  the  New 
Testament  This  latter  poem,  however,  is  so  obscurely  written, 
that  it  would  puzzle  an  inquisition  of  theologians  to  find  any 
other  heresy  in  it  than  that  of  its  conception.  '  Cleon,'  on  the 
other  hand,  is  kept  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  reverential, 
and  is  extremely  happy  in  its  invention.  It  was  suggested 
apparently  by  the  words  of  St.  Paul's  address  to  the  Athenians: 

*  As  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said,' — ^indicating  that 
some  of  these  already, had  had  a  foretaste  of  some  of  tbe  tmths 
of  Christianity.  Mr.  Browning,  therefore,  exhibits  Cleon,  the 
Greek  poet  and  philosopher,  writing  to  his  friend  Protos  *  in 

*  his  tyranny,'  discoursing  on  man,  mind  and  its  destination,  the 
necessity  of  a  future  life,  and  the  probability  of  a  revelation ; 
all  this  while  St.  Paul  was  preaching  close  at  hand,  whose  doc- 
trines, however,  he  refused  to  hear:— 

*  I  dare  at  times  imagine  to  my  deed 
Some  future  state  revealed  to  us  by  Zeus, 
Unlimited  in  capability 
For  joy,  as  this  is  in  desire  for  joy, 
*"  — To  seek  which,  the  joy-hunger  forces  us : 

That,  stung  by  straitness  of  our  life,  made  strait 
On  purpose  to  make  sweet  the  life  at  large — 
Freed  by  the  throbbing  impulse  we  call  death 
We  burst  there  as  the  worm  into  the  fiy, 
Who,  while  a  worm  still,  wants  his  wings.    But,  no ! 
Zeus  has  not  yet  revealed  it ;  and,  alas, 
He  must  have  done  so,  were  it  possible  ! 
'  Live  long  and  happy,  and  in  that  thought  die, 

Glad  for  what  was.    Farewell.     And  for  the  rest, 

I  cannot  tell  thy  messenger  aright 

Where  to  deliver  what  he  bears  of  thine 

To  one  called  Paulns — ^we  have  heard  his  fame 

Indeed,  if  Christus  be  not  one  with  him-— 

I  know  not,  nor  am  troubled  much  to  know. 

Thou  canst  not  think  a  mere  barbarian  Jew, 
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As  Panlns  proves  to  be,  one  cireamcised. 

Hath  access  to  a  secret  shut  from  us  ? 

Thou  wrongest  our  philosophy,  O  king. 

In  stooping  to  inquire  of  such  an  one, 

As  if  his  answer  could  impose  at  alL 

He  writeth,  doth  he  ?  wel^  and  he  may  write. 

Oh,  the  Jew  findeth  scholars !  certain  slaves  . 

Who  touched  on  this  same  isle,  preached  him  and  Christ ; 

And  (as  I  gathered  from  a  bystander) 

Their  doctrines  could  be  held  by  no  sane  man/ 

The  subtle  reasoning  in  the  course  of  the  poem  on  the  pro- 
gressive nature  of  man's  mental  faculties  is  very  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Browning,  although  there  is  of  course  much  to  be  said 
against  it^  and  of  its  applicability  in  the  mouth  of  Cleon : — 

*  We  of  these  latter  days,  with  greater  mind 
Thati  our  forerunners,  since  more  composite, 
Look  not  so  great,  beside  their  simple  way. 
To  a  judge  who  only  sees  one  way  at  once. 
One  mind-point,  and  no  other  at  a  time, — 
Compares  the  small  part  of  a  man  of  us 
With  some  whole  man  of  the  heroic  age, 
:  I      Great  in  his  way — ^not  ours,  nor  meant  for  ours ; 
And  ours  is  greater,  had  we  skill  to  know/ 


>  » 


[      *  The  grapes  which  dye  thy  wine,  are  richer  far 

Through  culture,  than  the  wild  wealth  of  the  rock ; 

The  suave  plum  than  the  savage-tasted  drupe  ; 

The  pastured  honey-bee  drops  choicer  sweet; 

The  flowers  turn  double,  and  the  leaves  turn  flowers ; 

That  young  and  tender  crescent-moon,  thy  slave, 

Sleeping  upon  her  robe  as  if  on  clouds. 

Refines  upon  the  women  of  my  youth. 

What,  and  the  soul  alone  deteriorates  ? 

I  have  not  chanted  verse  like  Homer's,  no— - 

Nor  swept  string  like  Terpander,  no— nor  carved 

And  painted  men  like  Phidias  and  his  friend : 

I  am  not  great  as  they  are,  point  by  point : 

But  I  have  entered  into  sympathy 

With  these  four,  running  these  into  one  soul, 

Who^  separate,  ignored  each  others'  arts.'         ' 

An  equally  characteristic  class  of  poems  with  the  above  are 
those  which  deal  with  ancient  and  little-known  artists  of  music 
and  poetry ;  such  as  *  Old  Pictures  in  Florence,'  *  Fra  Lippo 
'  Lippi/  /  A  Toccata  of  Galuppi's,'  ^  Master  Hugues  of  Saxe* 
'  Ootna/  and  *  Abt  Yogler.'  The  musical  pieces,  and  that  of 
*  Master  Hugues  of  Saze-Gotha '  especially,  show  what  an 
eccentric  delight  Mr.  Browning  finds  in  losing  himself  utterly 
in  an  obscure  subject,  and  how  entirely  congenial  to  his  own 
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nature  is  the  strange  rhapsody  of  the  organist  who  remaina  by 
himself  in  the  old  church  willi  the  lights  expiring  one  by  one, 
trying  to  wring  out  every  crotchet  oi  subtle  meaning  from  the 
over-wrought  fugue  of  Master  Hugues,  and  has  to  grope  his 
way  from  the  loft  to  the  foot  of  the  ^  rotten-runged  rat-riddled 
^  stairs.'  The  piece  called  ^  Fra  Lippo  Lippi'  is  also  a  very  qmiint 
mixture  of  strange  humour,  realistic  treatment,  and  artistic 
theorising.  No  other  writer  could  have  conceived  so  atnmge 
a  character  as  this  wine-bibbing  licentious  monk  and  painter, 
dropping  out  of  the  convent-window  by  night,  and  caught  by 
the  watch  while  reeling  back  to  his  convent,  to  whom^  with 
sundry  snatches  of  song,  he  unburdens  himself  about  his  own 
life  in  particular,  and  art  in  general.  In  ^  Andrea  del  Sarto,' 
Mr.  Browning  has  been  less  happy,  and  his  piece  contrasts  un- 
favourably with  the  littie  drama  of  Alfred  de  Musset  on  the 
same  subject — so  finely,  clearly,  and  delicately  touched^  as, 
indeed,  all  his  pieces  are,  and  full  of  action  and  interest.  It  is, 
however,  in  dramatic  monologues  of  this  kind  that  Mr.  BiowBing 
has  achieved  the  most  complete  success.  He  has  the  fiKmlty 
of  conceiving  circumstantially,  and  sympathising  with  artist- 
natures  of  singular  aims  and  secluded  merit.  Among  such 
conceptions  must  also  be  classed  the  singular  story,  the  '  Grram- 
^  marian's  Funeral,'  which,  in  spite  of  its  extrone  oddity  of 
thought  and  imagination,  is  a  noble  elegy  of  one  of  tiie  inde- 
fatigable seekers  after  learning  such  as  Hved  shortly  af^  the 
revival  of  learning. 

To  this  curious  sympathy  witii  exceptional  classes  and 
persons  we  must  attribute  the  excellence  of  portraiture  of 
all  his  monks  and  ecclesiastics,  from  the  monk  of  the '  Soli- 
'  loquy  of  the  Spanish  Cloister '  to  the  very  confidential 
'  Bishop  Blougram : '  the  Monsignore  in  ^  Pippa  Passes '  and 
Ogniben,  the  Pontifical  Legate,  in  the  ^  Soul's  Tragedy,'  are 
also  equally  lifelike.  For  Mr.  Browidng's  taste  for  human 
nature  being  something  of  the  nature  of  a  taste  for  rare  china 
or  odd  old-fashioned  weapons,  he  has,  by  dint  of  concentrating 
all  the  interest  into  one  character  and  all  the  action  into 
one  incident,  produced  some  very  characteristic  studies.  It 
is,  however,  here  not  so  much  the  poetry,  as  the  very  gi^eat 
condensation  of  a  whole  life  or  a  drama  into  a  few  lines,  which 
excites  the  reader's  interest;  and  so  artificial  a  prodnctioD* 
where  the  whole  of  the  speaker's  life  or  character  is  to  be  de- 
rived firom  his  own  words,  must  always  retain  something  of  an 
air  of  improbatnlity.  In  Mr.  Tennyson's  '  St  Simon  S^liteB»' 
whieh,  excepting,  peihi^,  the  '  Ulysses'  of  the  same  wxitar, 
is  the  only  analogons  poem  in  the  language,  the  monologue  is 
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natural  firom  the  very  situation  of  the  solitary  fanatic ;  but  in 
the  TOcoe  called  ^  My  Last  Duchess,'  it  is  very  unnatiural  that 
the  Duke  should  betray  himself  so  entirely  to  the  envoy  who 
comes  to  negotiate  a  new  marriage  as  to  let  him  have  the  same 
opportunity  of  knowing  as  we  have  ourselves  that  his  cold  aus^ 
terity  and  pride  had  been  the  death  of  his  late  wife ;  and  in  the 

*  Bishop  ordering  his  Tomb'  on  his  death-bed  we  never  lose  the 
pecidiar  accents  of  ]VIr.  Browning's  quaintness  for  a  moment. 
It  is,  for  example,  Mr.  Browning  who  is  speaking  through  the 
Bishop's  mouth  when  he  says — 

<  And  then  how  I  shall  lie  through  centuries, 
And  hear  the  blessed  mutter  of  the  mass. 
And  see  God  made  and  eaten  all  day  long, 
And  feel  the  steady  candle-llame,  and  taste 
Grood  strong  thick  stupifying  incense  smoke  I' 

« 

These  lines  have  a  characteristic  aptness  about  them,  but  no 
bishop  would  describe  Church  ceremcmies  in  this  way.  Never- 
theless, the  portrait  of  the  old  voluptuous  antique-hunting, 
marble-purloining  Boman  ecclesiastic  is  one  which  cannot 
fail  to  strike  and  to  please  also  to  a  certain  extent ;  it  is  a  rich 
enunple  of  Mr.  Browning's  humour  in  dealing  with  cede- 
siastical  subjects,  which,  however,  finds  its  quaintest  expression 
in  the  *  Heretic's  Tragedy,' — a  Middle-Age  Interlude,  waere  the 
grotesque  chuckle  of  triumph^  of  self-satisfied,  undoubting 
medieval  intolerance,  over  the  burning  of  the  Grand  Master 
of  tlie  Templars  at  Paris,  after  two  centuries  have  elapsed, 
is  most  chanicteristically  but  not  jdeasingly,  rendered  in  the 
^  Conceit  of  Master  Gysbrecht.' 

The  last  passage  we  have  quoted  leads  us  to  speak  of  Mr, 
Biowning'8  WptiTe  power,  which  is  remarkabWHis  faculty 
of  word-painting,  and  of  seeing  quaint  resemblances  in  dis- 
similar objects,  by  some  happy  touch  often  vividly  calls  up  a 
scene  before  the  imagination.  In  his  two  Italian  sketches,  the 
one  called  '  Up  at  a  Villa — down  in  the  City,  as  distinguished 
'  by  an  Italian  person  of  quality,'  and  '  The  Englishman  in  Sor- 

*  rente,'  Mr.  Browning's  descriptive  faculty  has  produced  some 
pleasant  effects.  In  the  following  lines  we  are  transplanted 
at  once  into  the  middle  of  some  provincial  Italian  capital : — 

<  Ere  opening  your  eyes  in  the  city,  the  blessed  church-bells  begin : 

No  sooner  the  bells  leave  off,  than  the  diligence  rattles  in : 

You  get  the  pick  of  the  news,  and  it  costs  you  never  a  pin. 

By  and  by  there 's  the  travelling  doctor  gives  pills,  lets  blood,  draws 

teeth; 
Or  the  Pulcinelio-tmmpet  breaks  up  the  maiket  beneafeh. 
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At  the  post-office  such  a  scene-picture — the  new  play,  piping  hot! 
And  a  notice  how,  only  this  morning,  three  liberal  thieves  were 

shot 
Above  it>  behold  the  archbishop's  most  fatherly  of  rebukes, 
And  beneath,  with  his  crown  and  his  lion,  some  little  new  law  of 

the  Duke's ! 

r  •  •  •  •  • 

Bang,  whang,  whang  goes  the  drum,  tootU'te'tooiU  the  fife ; 
No  keeping  one's  haunches  still :  it 's  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life.' 

The  Sorrento  poem  is  also  a  most  vivid  picture  .of  Italian 
autmnnal  life,  and  has  justly  been  cited  by  Mr.  Kuskin  as  a 
choice  example  of  this  kind  of  painting. 

Another  peculiar  class  of  poems  forms  no  small  portion  of 
Mr.  Browning's  first  volume^  and  this  may  be  called  the 
Sophistical^ — embodying  in  rhyme  the  attempt  to  make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  side.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  is  the 
poem  called  the  *  Glove.'  Everybody  knows  Schiller's  ballad  on 
the  same  subject :  how  the  Knight  Delorges  on  being  bidden 
by  his  lady  to  bring  up  her  glove  which  she  had  wilfully 
thrown  into  the  lion's  den,  leapt^  brought  it  back,  and  threw 
it  in  her  face.  The  ballad  is  not  one  of  Schiller's  best,  but 
Schiller  and  the  world  in  general  have  thought  the  knight  to 
have  been  in  the  right.  Mr.  Browning,  however,  thinks  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  the  lady,  and  he  has  written  a  poem  on 
the  subject  The  poem  is  as  ingenious  as  any  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's, but  we  doubt  if  the  lady's  defence  of  herself  will  make 
many  converts,  and  it  is  suspicious,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that 
her  excuse  is  pretty  nearly  as  long  as  Schiller's  whole  poem. 
Perhaps  the  most  successful  as  well  as  the  most  striking  of  all 
the  poems  of  this  class  is  that  styled  *  Holy  Cross  Day,' — the 
day  on  which,  before  the  present  Pontificate,  the  Jews  were 
compelled  to  attend  on  an  annual  sermon  at  Rome.  It  does 
not,  however,  begin  very  promisingly.     A  Jew  is  spealring  :— 

'Fee,  faw,  fum !  bubble  and  squeak ! 
Blessedest  Thursday 's  the  fat  of  the  week. 
Bumble  and  tumble,  sleek  and  rough, 
Stinking  and  savoury,  smug  and  gruff^ 
Take  the  church-road!,  for  the  bell's  due  chime 
Gives  us  the  summons — ^'t  is  sermon-time. 

Boh,  here 's  Barnabas !  Job,  that 's  you  ?  » 

Up  stumps  Solomon — ^bustling  too  ? 
Shame,  man !  greedy  beyond  your  years 
To  handsel  the  bishop's  shaving  shears  ?  " 
Fair  play 's  a  jewel !  leave  friends  in  the  lurch  ? 
Stand  on  a  line  ere  you  start  for  the  church.' 
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The  sermon  is  delivered,  and  its  effect  on  the  Jew  audi- 
ence and  the  rascally  converts^  the  black  sheep  of  the  tribe, 
is  told  in  the  same  grotesque  but  graphic  fa^on;  but  the 
most  striking  portion  of  the  poem  is  the  Kabbi  Ben  Ezra's 
song  of  death  which  the  imconverted  sang  in  church  while 
obliged  to  sit  there  after  the  Bishop's  sermon  and  meditate  on 
the  truths  he  has  been  endeavouring  to  enforce  upon  them. 

^  Evelyn  Hope  *  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  Mr.  Browning's 
love  pieces,  because  it  is  one  of  ^e  simplest ;  though  we  by 
no  means  concur  in  the  exaggerated  praises  which  have  been 
heaped  upon  it.  An  elderly  student,  of  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  fell  in  love  with  Evelyn  Hope,  who  died  at  sixteen  : — 

<  For  God's  hand  beckoned  unawares, 
And  the  sweet  white  brow  was  all  of  her.' 

The  lover  speculates,  in  Mr.  Browning's  peculiar  fashion,  on 
what  was  the  use  of  his  attachment : — 

'  Is  it  too  late  then,  Evelyn  Hope  ? 

What,  your  soul  was  pore  and  true, 
The  good  stars  met  in  your  horoscope, 

Made  you  of  spirit,  fire  and  dew-~ 
And,  just  because  I  was  thrice  as  old 

And  our  paths  in  the  world  diverged  so  wide, 
Each  was  nought  to  each,  must  I  be  told  ? 

We  were  fellow  mortals,  nought  beside  ? 

'  No,  indeed !  for  God  above 

Is  great  to  grant,  as  mighty  to  make, 
And  creates  the  love  to  reward  the  love : 

I  claim  you  still,  for  my  own  love's  sake  ! 
Delayed  it  may  be  for  more  lives  yet. 

Though  worlds  I  shall  traverse,  not  a  few : 
Much  is  to  learn  and  much  to  forget 

Ere  the  time  be  come  for  taking  you.' 

This,  an  unjilted  lover,  consoles  himself  by  placing  a  leaf  in 
Evelyn  Hope's  dead  hand  and  persuading  himself  she  will 
understand  all  about  it  when  she  awakes : — 

'  I  loved  you,  Evelyn,  all  the  while ! 

My  heart  seemed  full  as  it  could  hold-* 
There  was  place  and  to  spare  for  the  frank  young  smile 

.And  the  red  young  mouth  and  the  hair's  young  gold. 
So,  hush — I  will  give  you  this  leaf  to  keep-^ 

See,  I  shut  it  inside  this  sweet  cold  hand. 
There,  that  is  our  secret !  go  to  sleep ; 

You  will  wake,  and  remember,  and  understand.' 

While  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Browning's  love  poems,  we 
must  not  omit  to  mention  that  his  lovers  are  prepared  to  go 
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lengths  in  the  demosfirtration  of  their  afPectioii  which  we  hardly 
like  to  e<Mitemplate,  One  lover  concludies  a  love  poem  by 
exchumiiig — 

'  There  jou  stand 
Warm  too»  and  white  too ;  would  this  wme 
Had  washed  all  over  that  bodj  of  joorsi 
Ere  I  drank  it,  and  you  down  with  it  thus  I ' 

Another  lover,  we  are  informed  by  the  lady,  used  to  kiss  her 
body  ^  all  over  till  it  burned.'  Their  playfulness  is  sometimes 
of  an  equally  strange  character.  In  a  '  Loveca'  Quarrel/  two 
lovers  are  blocked  up  together  for  some  time  in  a  snow-atcwm; 
to  wile  the  time  away  they  devise  games  out  of  straws^  draw 
each  other's  faces  in  the  ashes  of  the  grate,  chatter  like  church 
daws,  look  in  the  '  Timed,'  an  old  one  we  suppose,  find  there 

'A  scold 
At  the  Emperor  deep  and  cold.' 

Practise  table-turning,  walk  about  the  room  with  arms  round 
each  other's  necks,  wmle  the  lady  teaches  the  gentleman 

'  To  flirt  a  fan 
As  the  Spanish  ladies  can;' 

and  the  gentleman  playfully  takes  the  lady  and 

'  Tints  her  lip 

With  a  burnt  stick's  tip, 
And  she  turns  into  such  a  man  ! 

Just  the  two  spots  that  span 
Half  the  bill  of  the  male  swan/ 

In  such  endearments  they  pass  away  the  time,  until 

'  A  shaft  from  the  Devil's  bow 
Pierced  to  their  ingle-glow, 
And  the  friends  were  friend  and  foe  ! ' 

Winter  has  fled,  but  the  lover  now  that  they  are  estranged 
the  spring  away  and  November  back. 


^  Could  not  November  come, 
Were  the  noisy  birds  struck  dumb 

At  the  warning  slash 

Of  the  driver's  lash — 
/  would  laugh  like  the  valiant  Thm^ 

Facing  the  castle  glum 
And  the  giants  fee-faw-Jum  !  * 

In  fact,  he  wishes  the  world  to  be  stripped  of  all  the  adorn* 
ments  which  make  it  easier  for  them  to  remain  apart^  then 

^  The  world's  hangings  ripped, 
They  were  both  in  a  bare-walled  crypt ! ' 
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*  Each  in  the  crypt  would  crj 

"  But  one  freezes  here  I  and  whj  ? 

When  a  heart  as  chill 

At  mj  own  would  thrill 
Back  to  life,  and  its  fires  out-fl j  ? 

Heart,  shall  we  live  or  die  ? 
The  rest,  •  .  .  settle  it  by  and  by !  ** ' 

The  lover  having  concluded  that  each  of  them  would  cry 
out  thus,  in  their  hypothetical  November,  dedares  that  it  is 
twelve  o'clock,  and  concludes  with  a  meteorological  prediction 
that  a  storm  will  come : — 

*  In  the  worst  of  the  storm's  uproar, 

I  shall  pull  her  tlurough  the  door, 
I  shall  have  her  for  evermore ! ' 

Among,  however,  Mr.  Browning's  inexhaustible  variety  of 
poems  about  lovers — -jilted  lovers,  deserted  lovers,  quarrelling 
lovers,  forgiving  lovers,  fortunate  lovers,  imfortunate  lovers, 
and  lovers  of  every  denomination,  with  their  infinite  perplexi- 
ties of  love,  we  come  oocasionaUy  upon  touches  as  delicate 
as  the  following  in  ^  The  Lost  Mistress,'  where  the  lover 
considers  how  he  shall  behave  towards  the  lady  in  future : — 

'  Yes !  I  will  say  what  mere  friends  say, 

Or  only  a  thought  stronger; 
I  will  hold  your  hand  but  as  long  as  all  may, 
Or  so  very  iiiUe  longer!^ 

The  self-questiomng  of  a  deserted  mistreas  has  some  notice- 
able touches  in  spite  of.  the  lop-sided  metre : — > 

'  <  Was  it  something  said, 

Something  done^ 
Texed  him  ?  was  it  touch  of  hand, 

Tom  of  head? 
Strange  I  that  very  way 

Love  began : 
I  as  little  understand 

Love's  decay.' 

The  peculiar  humour  of  the  '  Lovers'  Quarrel,'  which  we 
have  just  noticed,  leads  us  to  speak  of  Mr.  Browning's 
humour  generally,  which  is  of  as  sininilar  a  character  as  his 
poetry-^metimi^  grim  and  grotesqiTe  as  in  the  <  Heretic's 
*  Tragedy,'  *  Holy  Cross  Thursday,'  *  Caliban  upon  Setebos ;' 
sometmies  refining,  elaborate,  like  ^  Bishop  Blougram's 
'  Apology,'  or  ^  Mr.  Slu^e  the  Medium ;'  sometimes  fantastic 
and  tribal,  like  '  Nationality  in  Drinks,'  but  always  partaking 
of  the  same  queer  extravagance,  such  as  we  find  in  the  strange 
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poem  called  '  Sibrandus  Schafnaburffensis,'  Here  some  solitary 
joker  reads  an  old  pedantic  volume  m  his  garden : — 

^  In  the  white  of  a  matin-prime 
Just  when  the  birds  sang  all  together/ 

Having  read  the  book  through  from  beginning  to  end,  for 
what  reason,  except  mere  whim,  we  are  unable  to  divine,  he 
proceeds  to  take  his  revenge  on  the  volume  by  dropping  it  into 
the  mossy  hollow  of  an  old  plum-tree,  in  whose  bottom  there 
was  a  stagnant  pool  of  rain  water ;  he  then  goes  into  his  home 
and  brings  out  a  loaf,  half  a  cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  Chablis, 
lays  on  the  grass  and  forgets  '  the  oaf  over  a  jolly  chapter  of  Bar 
'  belais.'  After  awhile,  when  the  spider  had  had  time  enough 
to  spin  his  web  over  the  buried  volume,  '  and  scU  in  the  midst 
'  toith  arms  akimbo,^  the  baUad-maker  took  pity  for  learning's 
sake,  and  eot  a  rake  and  fished  up  the  '  delectable  treatise/ 
dried  it  ana  put  it  back  on  his  booknshelf.  The  hero  then  pro- 
ceeds to  make  merry  over  the  past  sufferings  of  his  victim : — 

*  How  did  he  like  it  when  the  live  creatares 

Tickled  and  toosed  and  browsed  him  all  over. 
And  worm,  slug,  elf,  with  serious  featares, 

Came  in,  each  one,  for  his  right  of  trover  ? 
— ^When  the  water-beetle  with  great  blind  deaf  face 

Made  of  her  eggs  the  stately  deposit, 
And  the  newt  borrowed  just  so  mach  of  the  preface 

As  tiled  in  the  top  of  his  black  wife's  closet  ?  ' 

Cognate  with  Mr.  Browning's  strange  sense  of  humour  is  his 
introduction  of  new  interjections  and  combinations  of  letters  into 
his  poetry  to  express  certain  sounds.  Thus  we  have  Grsk 
and  a  variety  of  other  new  interjections,  Hyl  Zyt  Hine!  to 
represent  the  sound  of  a  bell ;  Bang^tohang^whang  for  a  drum, 
tootle-4e^ootle  for  a  fife,  wheet-wheet  for  a  mouse,  &c.  The 
peculiar  names  of  such  personages  as  Bluphocks,  Blougram, 
Gigadibs,  &c.,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  same  quality. 

But,  whether  in  sport  or  in  earnest,  Mr.  Browning  has  always 
chosen  to  adopt  methods  of  execution,  and  to  remain  apart  from 
the  beaten  track  of  the  ordinary  world ;  and  we  can  imagine 
him  sharing  in  the  feelings  of  his  own  *  Pictor  Ignotus  '  who 
refuses,  though  he  possesses  the  power  of  painting  '  pictures 
*  like  that  youth's  you  praise  so,'  to  enter  into  competition 
with  him,  and  thus  expresses  his  contempt  for  the  vulgar 
crowd — 

*  .  .  Who  summoned  those  cold  faces  that  began 
To  press  on  me  and  judge  me  ?    Though  I  stooped 
Shrinking,  as  from  the  soldiery  a  nuo, 
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They  drew  me  forth,  and  spite  of  me  .  .  .  enough ! 

These  buy  and  sell  our  pictures,  take  and  give, 
Count  them  for  garniture  and  household-stuff, 

And  where  they  b've  our  pictures  needs  must  live 
And  see  their  faces,  listen  to  their  prate. 

Partakers  of  their  daily  pettiness. 
Discussed  of — "  This  I  love,  or  this  I  hate, 

This  likes  me  more,  and  this  affects  me  less  I  '* 
Wherefore  I  chose  my  portion.' 

So  Mr.  Browning  has  chosen  his  portion,  and  the  popularity 
which  he  has  despised  will  in  all  probability  never  be  thrust 
upon  him. 

Having  a  sincere  respect  for  what  we  know  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's  character,  and  for  ^^  literary  industry,  we  have  not  sought 
in  the  foregoing  remarks  to  disparage  or  ridicule  the  efforts  of 
his  singular  genius ;  but  to  enable  our  readers  to  form  an  im- 
partial opinion  of  his  merits  or  defects  from  the  extracts  we  have 
made,  oome  of  them  will  doubtless  think  that  we  have  devoted 
too  much  of  our  space  to  these  productions,  and  will  ask,  with 
alarm,  whether  these  are  specimens  of  the  latest  fashion  of 
English  poetry.  We  confess  that  it  is  to  ourselves  a  subject  of 
amazement  that  poems  of  so  obscure  and  uninviting  a  character 
should  find  numerous  readers,  and  that  successive  editions  of 
them  should  be  in  demand.  Yet  this  is  undoubtedly  the  case ; 
and  far  from  having  reason  to  complain  of  neglect,  Mr.  Brown- 
ing has  a  considerable  number  of  admirers  in  England,  and 
more,  we  believe,  in  America.  It  would  seem  that  in  this 
practical  and  mechanical  age,  there  is  some  attraction  in  wild 
and  extravagant  language — some  mysterious  fascination  in 
obscure  half-expressed  thoughts.  Mr.  Browning  in  truth  more 
nearly  resembles  the  American  writers  Emerson,  Wendell 
Holmes,  and  Bigelow,  than  any  poet  of  our  own  country. 
Tried  by  the  standards  which  have  hitherto  been  supposed  to 
uphold  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  English  tongue  and  of 
English  literature,  his  works  are  deficient  in  the  qualities  we 
should  desire  to  find  them.  We  do  not  believe  that  they  will 
survive,  except  as  a  curiosity  and  a  puzzle.  But  they  un- 
doubtedly exercise  a  certain  degree  of  influence  over  the  taste 
of  the  present  generation ;  and  on  this  ground  we  think  they 
deserve  the  notice  we  have  bestowed  upon  them. 
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Art.  IX. — Hansard^ 8  Parliamentary  Debates  from  May  1859 
to  July  1864. 

T^HE  228th  of  the  regularly  constituted  Parliaments  of  Eng- 
land  closed  Its  slxm  Session  In  July  last.  Although  it  has 
not  completed  the  seven  ages  of  modem  parliamentary  life,  it 
has  reached  a  mature  manhood  and  enjoyed  larger  opportunities 
for  action  than  most  of  its  predecessors.  It  was  elected  in 
May  1859  under  the  auspices  of  the  Derby-Disraeli  Adminis- 
tration, in  answer  to  an  almost  personal  appeal  made  by  those 
Ministers  to  the  country.  We  say  a  personal  appeal  because, 
as  at  a  former  election,  the  great  object  of  the  Conservative 
Government,  as  of  the  Conservative  party,  appeared  to  be  to 
clear  Itself  of  Its  antecedents  and  its  character,  and,  if  possible, 
to  divest  itself  of  its  identity.  Only  in  1859,  more  prudent 
than  in  1852,  while  breaking  with  the  past,  it  committed  itself 
to  no  promises  for  the  future.  On  the  hustings  in  1859,  tfie 
members  and  supporters  of  Lord  Derby's  Government  abjured 
its  recent  Reform  Bill ;  they  professed  no  financial  policy,  for 
scared  by  the  failure  of  Lord  EUenborough's  India  Bill,  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  contented  himself  with  a  budget  that  was  con- 
fessedly a  makeshift.  Their  foreign  policy  was  avowedly  one 
of  peace  and  of  neutrality,  but  peace  had  in  the  south  of 
Europe  turned  to  war,  and  their  neutrality  was  suspected  of 
Austrian  tendencies. 

The  Parliament  returned  by  the  country  In  answer  to  tie 
appeal  so  made,  at  once,  by  a  majority  of  13,  pronounced  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  those  who  had  summoned  it,  and 
installed  their  opponents  in  power.  After  a  trial  of  five  years, 
it  has,  by  a  majority  of  18,  ratified  the  verdict  it  gave  in  1859. 
Whether  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  justified  in  the 
support  it  has  so  long  given  to  Lord  Palmerston's  Government^ 
will  best  appear  from  a  brief  survey  of  the  policy  it  has  ap- 
proved, and  of  the  measures  it  has  sanctioned. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  House  should  not  have  endured  a 
Government  composed  of  men  who  would  neither  allow  others 
to  carry  a  Reform  Bill,  nor  carry  one  themselves.  Those  who 
bring  this  charge  should  however  remember,  that  the  Bill  con- 
demned in  the  former  Parliament  by  Lord  John  Kussell's  re- 
solutions was  a  Reform  Bill  in  no  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 
It  sought,  not  so  much  to  amend  the  Representation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wants  of  the  people,  as  to  cut  and  carve  it 
to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  Conservative  party.  That  Bill 
disfranchised  a  large  body  of  the  most  independent  electors  in 
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counties,  namely,  the  forty  shilling  freeholders  voting  for  pro- 
perty within  the  limits  of  parliamentary  boroughs.  It  admitted 
absentee  freeholders  to  vote  for  boroughs,  and  proposed  a 
suspicious  revision  of  their  boundaries.  The  affirmation  of 
Lord  John  Kussell's  resolutions  needs  no  further  justification 
than  this,  that  it  preserved  the  integrity  of  the  county  con- 
stituencies, and  saved  the  boroughs  from  faggot  votes  and  a 
^  rectification  of  their  frontiers '  dangerous  >  to  independence. 
Lord  Derby's  successors  did  not  however  fail,  in  accordance 
with  promises  given,  to  introduce  in  the  present  Parliament  a 
Bill  extending  the  sufirage  both  in  counties  and  in  towns,  and 
providing  for  a  redistribution  of  seats.     That  Bill  fell  to  the 

gound,  but  not  until  the  country  had  virtually  released  the 
ovemment  and  the  House  of  Commons  from  their  pledges. 
Neither  electors  nor  non-electors  evinced  any  active  interest  in 
the  fate  of  the  measure,  but  rather,  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Bright's 
Beform  campaign  in  the  preceding  autumn  had  indicated, 
viewed  the  subject  with,  at  all  events,  temporary  indiffisrence. 
Now  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  the 
increasing  power  of  the  press,  and  the  diffusion  of  education, 
have  rendered  Parliament  more  immediately  responsive  and  re- 
sponsible to  the  voice  of  the  country.  But  then  it  can  hardly 
be  a  just  subject  for  complaint,  if  Parliament  be  found  in  a 
corresponding  degree  sensitive  to  the  silence  of  the  country. 
More  especially  is  this  result  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a 
reform  in  the  representation.  Such  a  measure  necessarily 
clashes  with  many  local  and  personal  interests,  while  directly  it 
offers  no  tangible  advantage  to  the  community  at  large,  but 
only  satisfies  a  sense  of  right,  or  indirectly  benefits  those  to 
whom  the  power  of  voting  is  extended.  In  other  respects  the 
period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  last  general  election  has  been 
Dy  no  means  barren  of  results. 

Our  financial  position  has  been  converted  from  one  of  em- 
barrassment, not  to  say  distress,  into  one  of  high  prosperity. 
A  trade  has  been  created  with  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy, 
which  has  almost  countervailed  th#loss  of  our  American  com- 
merce. During  an  era  of  frenzy  in  Europe  and  America,  we 
have,  notwithstanding  our  multiplied  relations  and  intimate 
connexion  with  foreign  nations,  preserved  peace  with  all.  We 
have  maintained  our  treaty  rights  in  the  East,  developed  our 
commerce  with  China,  and  established  intercourse  with  Japan. 
India,  so"  recently  a  source  of  political  danger  and  financial 
difficulty,  is  secure  and  prosperous.  Our  armaments  have,  at 
great  cost,  been  increased  in  a  degree  corresponding  to,  and 
improved  in  a  degree  surpassing,  the  progress  made  by  other 
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nations.  We  have  passed  through  the  ordeals  of  bad  harvests 
and  the  crisis  of  Lancashire  distress.  Taxation  has  been  re- 
duced^ the  burdens  upon  trade,  upon  a^cultural  and  manu- 
facturing industry  have  been  diminished^  and  England  at  the 
present  time^  in  the  words  lately  employed  by  a  Conservative 
statesman,  ^  is  rich,  is  prosperous,  is  contented  beyond  all 
^  former  example.'  Such  a  condition  of  things  is  due  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  industry  and  good  conduct  of  the  people,  and 
to  the  enterprise  and  intelligence  of  capitalists.  But  we  hold 
that  the  present  Parliament,  by  the  prudence  of  its  policy 
and  the  wisdom  of  its  legislation,  has  materially  facilitated  and 
contributed  to  the  result. 

Mr.  Disraeli  had  met  the  difficulties  caused  by  commercial 
distress  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  and  the  increase  in  naval  ex- 
penditure, by  doing  away  with  the  war  sinking  fund,  and  post- 
poning for  four  years  the  payment  of  2,000,000/.  of  Ex- 
chequer Bonds.  Not  content  with  thus  throwing  upon  the 
future  his  own  immediate  burdens,  he  had  prepared  further 
embarrassment  for  his  successors  by  accepting  Mr.  M.  Grib- 
son's  resolution  in  condemnation  of  the  Paper-duty.  The 
newly-elected  Parliament  found  in  consequence  that  it  had  to 
meet  an  estimated  expenditure  of  69,000,000/.  with  an  es- 
timated revenue  of  only  64,000,000/.,  while  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  that  revenue  had  been  rendered  untenable.  In  the 
following  year  the  position  was  still  more  embarrassing.  The 
heavy  outlay  caused  by  the  revolution  in  armaments  raised  the 
estimated  expenditure,  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  more  than 
2,000,000/.  of  long  annuities,  to  the  highest  point  ever  reached 
in  time  of  peace,  to  upwards  of  70,000,000/.  Later  in  the  • 
Session  this  enormous  amount  was  increased  by  nearly 
4,000,000/.,  chiefly  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  expedition  to  China. 
To  crown  all,  the  autumn  brought  a  bad  harvest,  which 
directly  reduced  the  produce  of  the  duties  upon  malt  and  hops, 
and,  indirectly  by  the  distress  created,  injuriously  affected  Ae 
revenue  derived  from  other  sources,  more  especially  from  spirits. 
The  despatch  of  troops  to  British  North  America  towards  the 
end  of  1861  again  gave  rise  to  an  extraordinary  military  ex- 
penditure. In  this  and  in  the  following  years  the  dearth  of 
cotton  paralysed  the  chief  branch  of  manufacturing  industry, 
while  a  succession  of  unfavourable  seasons  reduced  the  agricul- 
tural produce  of  Ireland  by  one  third. 

The  country  was  thus  beset  with  difficulties  from  abroad  and 
afflicted  with  calamity  at  home.  Yet  what  is  our  financial 
condition  now  as  compared  with  1859  ?  In  1859  the  income- 
tax  was  9d,,  it  is  now  6e/.  in  the  pound :  the  commodities  sub- 
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ject  to  Customs'  duties  in  1859  were  419  in  number ;  tbe  Cus- 
toms' duties  are  now  substantially  confined  to  14  articles^ 
upon  all  the  most  important  of  which  the  charges  have  been 
largely  reduced.  Allowing  for  new  duties  imposed,  the  relief 
given  to  the  public  by  the  abolition  or  reduction  of  Customs 
between  1859  and  the  close  of  1863,  amounts  in  round  numbers 
to  4,500,000/.  a  year ;  of  these,  3,200,000/.  were,  in  the  last- 
named  year,  replaced  to  the  Exchequer  through  the  increased 
consumption  of  the  few  articles  remaining  subject  to  duty. 
Within  the  same  period  the  excise  upon  paper  and  upon  hops 
was  abolished,  and  other  changes  were  effected  in  duties  of 
Inland  Kevenue,  by  which  relief  was  given  to  the  public  of,  in 
round  numbers,  1,500,000/.  a  year;  1,000,000/.  additional  was 
imposed  upon  spirits  and  upon  licenses,  but  another  1,000,000/. 
has  been  derived  from  the  enlarged  demand  for  articles  under 
Excise.*  Nor  is  this  all;  the  present  year  has  witnessed 
further  reductions  in  the  duties  upon  sugar  and  upon  fire  in- 
surance, so  that  the  total  amount  of  indirect  taxes  remitted 
since  1859  exceeds  8,000,000/.  a-year,  while  the  income-tax 
has  been  reduced  by  nearly  5,000,000/.  At  the  same  time,  the 
national  debt,  funded  and  unfunded,  has  been  diminished  by 
between  16,000,000/.  and  17,000,000/.     Notwithstanding  the 

*  Tbe  net  Revenue  of  Customs  in  the  year  £ 

1859  amounted  to  ...        .  24,777,904 

in  1863     .  23,445,428 

The  additions  to  the  Revenue  of  Customs 
by  duties  imposed  or  augmented,  amount- 
ed in  the  interval  to      ...        .       599,715  per  ann. 

The  remissions  of  Customs'  Revenue  by 
duties  repealed  or  reduced,  amounted  in 
the  same  period  to        ...        .    5,115,479  per  ann. 

The  gross  Revenue  of  Excise  in  the  year 

1859  amounted  to         ...        .  18,480,572 

in  1863     .  19,082,990 

The  additions  to  the  Revenue  of  Excise  by 
duties  imposed  or  augmented,  amounted 
in  the  interval  to  ....       968,224 

The  remissions  of  Excise  Revenue  by  duties 
repealed  or  reduced,  amounted  in  the 
same  period  to 1,426,000 

An  increase  in  the  same  period  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  annual  value 
in  the  assessments  of  Schedules  A.  B.  D.  to  the  income-tax,  affords 
a  test  of  the  advance  of  wealth  in  fixed  property,  in  farming,  and 
in  trades  and  professions.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  relief 
as  regards  income-tax  has  been  afforded  to  incomes  under  200/. 
a  year." 
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enormous  reductions  of  the  national  burdens,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
after  bringing  the  income  of  the  country  to  a  level  with  the 
expenditure,  has  been  able,  for  now  three  years  in  succession, 
to  meet  Parliament  with  a  suiplus.  On  the  7th  of  April  last, 
after  proposing  a  remission  of  2,750,000/.  within  the  current 
year,  he  could  anticipate  a  revenue  of  upwards  of  67,000,000/., 
and  once  more  look  forward  to  an  excess  of  receipts  over  out- 
lay. If  Swift's  proposition  be  true,  that  in  the  arithmetic  of 
taxation  two  and  two  make  one,  Mr.  Gladstone  may  fairly 
claim  to  have  proved  that  subtracting  one  from  three  makes 
four. 

It  has  been  given  to  this  Parliament  to  conclude  that  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France  which  cannot  fail  to  unite  in  closer 
bonds  two  countries  whose  alliance  has  ever  been  favourable 
to  the  best  interests  of  civilisation.  The  political  consequences 
of  such  a  connexion  are  more  important  than  its  conunercial 
benefits.  The  latter,  however,  are  directly  perceived,  and 
admit  of  being  arithmetically  stated.  In  four  years  the  value 
of  our  imports  from  France  has  increased  by  one  half,  the 
value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  exported  to  France  has 
doubled.  During  the  three  years  preceding  the  treaty  the 
average  annual  value  of  the  commerce  between  the  two  coun- 
tries was  24,000,000/. ;  for  the  three  following  years  it  was 
42,000,000/.  For  our  woollen  maliufactures  alone  a  market 
has  been  opened  which  has  counterbalanced  the  loss  to  our 
trade  in  that  staple,  great  as  it  was,  to  America.  The  increase 
in  our  exports  is  not,  however,  confined  to  a  few  articles,  or 
such  as  might  be  the  result  of  an  accidental  demand.  It  is 
one  which  is  participated  in,  almost  without  exception,  by  all 
the  commodities  we  send  to  France.  Similarly,  nearly  eveiy 
article  we  import  from  France  exhibits  an  increase,  and  few 
more  so  than  silk  and  wine,  the  consumption  of  which  always 
affords  a  good  criterion  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and 

the  improved  condition  of  the  people.*     The  high  duties  main- 

_  - 

*  Woollens  exported  to  United  States  in  1859    .    4,502,000 

1862    .    2,711,000 

Difference         .        •     1,791,000 
Woollens  exported  to  France  in  1859       .        .       419,000 

in  1862       .        .    2,176,000 

Difference         .        .  1,757,000 

Silk  manufactures  imported  from  France  in  1859  1,732,928 

in  1863  5,214,619 
British  and  Irish  silk  manufactures  exported 

to  France  in  1859 44,039 

in  1863 121,664 
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tained  throughout  the  last  century  on  foreign,  and  more  espe- 
cially on  French  wines,  encouraged  adulteration,  and  vitiated 
the  national  taste,  to  a  degree  that  led  Smollett  to  complain,  in 

*  Humphrey  Clinker,'  that  ^  There  is  no  nation  that  drinks  so 
'  hoggishly  as  the  English.  What  passes  for  wine  among  us 
^  is  not   the  juice  of  the  grape ;  it  is  an  adulterous  mixture 

*  brewed  up  of  nauseous  ingredients,  by  dunces,  who  are  bung- 

*  lers  in  the  art  of  poison-making ;  yet  we  and  our  forefathers 
^  are,  and  have  been,  poisoned  by  this  cursed  drench,  without 

*  taste  or  flavour.'  The  Colonial  wines,  to  the  consumption  of 
which  a  premium  was  given  by  the  legislation  of  this  century, 
were  scarcely  an  improvement  on  the  liquors  thus  described. 
The  reduction  of  duties  on  foreign  wines  in  consequence  of 
the  French  treaty,  had  the  immediate  effect  not  only  of  in- 
creasing consumption,  but  of  substituting  genuine  wine  for 
more  pernicious  beverages.  The  importations  of  French  wines 
have  already  more  than  trebled,  while  the  absolute  increase 
in  those  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other  countries  has  even 
exceeded  that  in  wines  derived  from  France.  Commercial 
treaties  have  also  been  concluded  with  Belgium  and  with  Italy, 
destined,  we  hope,  to  yield  fruit  as  rich  as  that  with  France. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  although  our  trade  with  America 
has,  since  Secession,  decreased  by  28,000,000/.,  yet  the  total 
annual  value  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  in  1858 
was  300,000,000/.,  rose  in  1863  to  little  short  of  450,000,000/. 
By  amicable  negotiations  with  Foreign  Powers,  the  abolition  of 
the  Stade  Dues  and  of  the  Scheldt  Toll,  exactions  in  an  especial 
degree  injurious  to  British  interests,  has  been  secured.  The 
treaty  of  1862  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
settled  the  difficulties  that  had  long  attended  the  Right  of 
Search  in  a  manner  honourable  and  satisfactory  to  both  coun- 
tries, and  rendered  more  effectual  the  means  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Slave  Trade.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention 
another  treaty  presented  to  this  Parliament,  that  concluded 

Wine  imported  from  France  in  1859        .        .       597,000 gala. 

in  1864        .        .     I,965»000gal8. 
Wine    imported    from    countries    other  than 

France  in  1859 5,567,000  gals. 

in  1864 8,652,000  gab. 

Yalueof  imports  ofwine  from  all  countries  in  1859  £2,781,040 

in  1864  £4,497,343 
A  remarkable  proof  of  increased  intercourse  with  France  is 
afforded  by  the  fact,  that  the  number  of  letters  passing  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France  was  33  per  cent,  greater  in  1863 
than  in  1859. 
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with  Denmark  as  a  preliminary  to  the  marriage  of  the  heir  to 
the  throne.  The  unanimity  with  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons voted  the  proposed  allowance  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  marked  its  approbation  of  a 
royal  alliance  founded,  not  upon  state  interests  or  with  political 
views,  but  upon  the  higher  and  purer  considerations  of  mutual 
affection  and  the  hope  of  domestic  happiness. 

Unfortunately  all  our  relations  wifli  foreign  countries  have 
not  been  those  of  trade  and  of  friendship.     The  struggle  of 
nationalities  against  established  empires  has  of  late  years  kept 
the  European  Continent  in  a  state  of  fermentation.     England 
has  been  more  than  once  divided  in  feeling  between  her  love 
of  order  and  respect  for  treaties,  and  her  sympathy  with  people 
striving  for  freedom  and  for  unity.     Parliament  has,  however, 
steadily  kept  in  view  a  policy  of  non-intervention  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  other  countries ;  and  in  international  disputes, 
without  attempting  an   impossible   isolation,   has   never  for- 
gotten that  the  blood  of  England's  sons  is  not  to  be  lightly 
shed  by  her  rulers  for  causes  in  which  England's  honour  aiKl 
England's  interests  are  not  directly  engagedl     This  temperate 
conduct  may  not  command  the  same  momentary  applause  as  a 
more  high-handed  course,  but,  where  its  motives  are  above  the 
possibility  of  misconstruction,  it  cannot  fail,  in  the  long  run,  to 
carnr  weight  and  command  respect.     France  gathered  laurels 
in  Italy,  and  enjoyed  for  a  time  paramount  ascendancy  in  the 
Peninsula.     Yet  the  Italian  policy  of  neutral  England  has  pre- 
vailed.    That  which  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1861  termed  ^  the  phantom 
'  of  an  United  Italy,'  has  become  a  reality,  instead  of  that  con- 
federacy of  states  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Pope,  which 
France  recommended;  and  although  France  unquestionably 
rendered  the  greatest  and  most  direct  services  to  the  cause  of 
Italian  independence  in  1859,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  policy 
which  has  prevailed  in  Italy  is  a  French  policy.     The  treaty 
recently  concluded  between  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the 
King  of  Italy,  to  provide  for  the  evacuation  of  Kome  by  the 
French  troops  in  two  years,  is  a  measure  conceived  in  the  same 
liberal  spirit     It  does  honour  to  the  French  Court ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  selection  of  Florence  to  be  the  Capital  of  the 
Kingdom  is  a  wise  expedient,  and  precisely  that  which  we  ad- 
vocated two  years  ago  in  the  pages  of  this  journal.     The  eager 
adoption  by  the  Hellenes  of  a  sovereign  connected  with  the 
English  dynasty,  afforded  another  instance  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  the  straightforward  and  disinterested  policy  of  Grreat 
Britain.    The  all  but  unanimous  election  of  a  British  Prince, 
and  his  waiver  of  the  proffered  crown  of  Greece,  at  once  fms- 
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trated  the  intrigues  and  disproved  the  calumnies  of  our  rivak 
and  detractors  in  the  Levant. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  indulge  in  that  criticism  of 
despatches  in  reference  either  to  Poland  or  to  Denmark  which 
has  so  much  occupied  the  time  of  Parliament.  We  believe 
that  the  policy  which  it  sanctioned  in  reeard  to  both,  on  the 
whole,  faithfully  reflected  the  feelings,  and  expressed  the  judg- 
ment, of  the  country.  Few  will  be  found  to  say  that  we 
should  have  embarked  in  a  war  for  Poland.  Fewer  still  will 
assert  that  we  should  have  looked  on  without  raising  a  protest 
in  favour  of  justice  and  humanity.  None  but  those  whom 
political  animosity  has  blinded  will  say  that,  with  a  fixed  deter- 
mination from  the  first  not  to  intervene,  we  should  have  per- 
mitted the  Poles  to  delude  themselves  with  hopes  of  assist^ 
ance. 

England  act^d  in  a  similar  spirit  in  the  case  of  Denmark. 
She  laboured  to  bring  about  not  only  that  combination  of 
England  with  France  which,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  has  truly  ob- 
served, ^  renders  war  difficult,'  but  that  further  combination  of 
both  with  Kussia  which,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
'renders  war  impossible.'  So  long  as  one  or  both  of  those 
combinations  was  probable  or  possible,  it  would  have  been 
treason  to  peace  to  proclaim  to  Germany  that  in  no  circum- 
stances would  England  intervene.  On  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as 
Powers  more  bound  and  better  able  to  assist  Denmark  declined 
to  support  her,  Englanid  was  not  called  upon  to  undertake 
single-handed  the  common  task.  Had  she  done  so  she  would 
have  summoned  the  Germanic  Confederation  into  the  field; 
she  must  have  given  the  signal  for  hostilities,  not  only  in  the 
Baltic,  but  in  the  Adriatic,  on  the  plains  of  Italy,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Theiss.  She  must  have  incurred  the  fearful 
responsibility  of  extinguishing  one  war  by  kindling  other  and 
greater  wars.  Time  will  amply  justify  the  course  pursued  in 
the  case  of  Poland  and  of  Denmark,  as  it  has  done  in  that  of 
Italy.  Although  we  view  with  the  deepest  pain  the  injuries 
which  have  been  inflicted  by  Germany  on  Denmark,  and  the 
arbitrary  and  unjust  policy  of  the  Court  of  Berlin  has  effectu- 
ally alienated  this  country  from  Prussia,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  every  people  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
or  to  anticipate  the  chastisement  which  Prussia  has  so  reck- 
lessly and  audaciously  provoked. 

We  believe  it  was  the  Emperor  of  the  French  who  once 
observed  '  that  the  moral  influence  of  a  country  always  stood  in 
'  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  bullets  she  could  send 
'amongst  her  enemies.'    If  this  be  so,  the  forbearance  of 
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England  cannot;  even  for  a  moment,  have  impaired  her 
moral  influence.  Nor  can  it  be  said  by  any  whose  memories 
carry  them  back  for  three  short  years  that  England,  if  the 
occasion  be  adequate,  has  lost  her  ancient  spirit.  In  the  affair 
of  the  Trent,  at  a  moment  when  America  justly  boasted  that 
her  naval  and  military  power  was  greater  than  it  ever  had 
been,  England  vindicated  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  asserted 
the  freedom  of  the  seas.  At  the  same  time  she  has  shown 
deference  to  weaker  Powers  by  the  surrender,  at  once  wise 
and  generous,  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Greece,  and  the  sub- 
mission of  her  disputes  with  Brazil  to  arbitration.  A  great 
nation  never  loses  aught  of  her  greatness  by  treating  Powers 
far  below  herself  in  strength,  and  perhaps  in  civilisation,  with 
the  utmost  forbearance  and  moderation.  There  are  no  passages 
in  the  history  of  England  which  we  look  back  upon  with  more 
shame  and  regret,  or  which  are  more  keenly  remembered 
against  us  abroad,  than  those  dearly-bought  successes  which 
have  sometimes  been  wrung  from  the  abasement  or  the  pros- 
tration of  a  lesser  Power.  With  regard  to  Brazil,  our  diplo- 
matic relations  have  been  too  long  interrupted  with  a  State 
with  which  England  has  certainly  no  reasonable  ground  of 
difference.  It  is  the  all  but  unanimous  opinion  of  those  who 
are  most  interested  in  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,  that 
the  time  is  come  for  the  repeal  of  the  Brazilian  Act  of  1845. 
We  are  paying  the  penalty  of  that  unwonted  interference  with 
the  rights  of  a  foreign  nation;  but  amied  with  that  concession, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  a  competent  British  minister,  despatched 
to  Rio  Janeiro,  would  speedily  restore  the  relations  of  the  two 
Empires  to  their  proper  footing. 

Strict  neutrality  has  been  observed  towards  both  the  con- 
tending parties  in  North  America  in  novel  circumstances  which 
render  neutrality  singularly  difficult.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
have  resisted  solicitations  prematurely  to  recognise  the  South, 
and  withstood  temptations  to  break  the  blockade  ;  we  have 
refused  to  permit  this  country  or  Canada  to  be  made  a  basis 
for  the  equipment  of  hostile  expeditions.  On  the  other,  we 
have  declined  to  consider  the  Soudi  as  other  than  belligerents,  or 
to  treat  their  cruisen,  ^  pirates  and  prohibit  them  from  entering 
our  ports.  Every  month  that  has  elapsed  since  the  commence- 
ment of  that  war  has  raised  delicate  questions  in  the  applica- 
tion of  international  or  municipal  law.  The  escape  of  the 
Florida  and  Alabama,  the  detention  of  the  Alexandra  and  of 
the  Confederate  Bams,  are  in  the  recollection  of  all.  The  en- 
listment or  kidnapping  of  men  for  the  ships  of  the  one  party 
and  the  armies  of  the  other  are  notorious ;  but  besides  these. 
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questions  concerning  contraband  of  war,  the  destination  of 
cargoes,  the  treatment  of  prizes,  and  numberless  other  point4s, 
all  complicated  by  the  changes  in  the  mode  and  materials  of 
war,  have  called  for  the  continual  exercise  of  temper  and  of 
judgment.  That  we  have  hitherto  escaped  being  dragged  into 
hostilities  is  only  due  to  the  firmness  and  forbearance  of  Par- 
liament and  of  tiie  Government  which  it  has  supported. 

The  same  reluctance  to  become  entangled  in  a  network  of 
engagements,  the  same  indisposition  to  take  an  active  part  in 
questions  not  directly  affecting  the  welfare  or  the  dignity  of 
the  kingdom,  which  has  marked  our  policy  towards  particular 
countries,  led  the  Government  to  decline  the  recent  proposal 
of  the  French  Emperor  for  a  Congress  on  the  general  state  of 
Europe.  The  same  feeling  swayed  the  country  when  with 
one  voice  it  approved  the  refusal  thus  firmly,  although  with 
regret,  given  to  the  request  of  a  friendly  Power.  The  plain 
sense  of  Englishmen,  however,  felt  that  an  attempt  by  a  self- 
constituted  tribunal,  with  no  authority  but  Lyncn-law  to  en- 
force its  decisions,  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  struggle  of 
races,  languages,  religions,  and  political  creeds,  would  be  pre- 
mature, and  only  risked  adding  further  elements  of  strife  to 
those  already  a^tating  the  Continent. 

It  is  a  trite,  but  a  very  just  observation  that,  not  only  is  it 
the  function  of  Parliament  to  enact  laws  and  to  approve  or 
disapprove  the  acts  of  the  Government,  but  also  by  its  discus- 
sions to  express,  and  to  help  to  form,  public  opinion.  In 
regard  to  foreign  affairs  at  least  the  House  of  Commons  has 
adequately  discharged  this  latter  portion  of  its  duties.  We 
are  disposed  to  think  that,  not  only  will  the  policy  it  has 
hitherto  supported  be  adhered  to  in  present  circumstances,  but 
further,  that  its  debates  have  impressed  in  some  respects  a 
new  character  upon  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations,  and 
one  the  effects  of  which  will  be  more  fully  felt  hereafter. 
Several  reasons  appear  to  justify  this  belief.  The  rude  shocks 
to  order  and  to  liberty,  the  disregard  of  public  obligations,  the 
nature  of  the  contending  elements  on  the  Continent,  offer  no 
inducement  to  England  to  forego  the  advantages  of  her  insular 
position,  in  order  to  identify  herself  with  any  one  of  the  parties 
engaged,  or  of  the  causes  now  at  issue.  The  multiplied  facili- 
ties of  communication,  the  extended  freedom  of  intercourse 
and  of  trade,  tend  to  make  Europe  one  vast  industrial  and  com- 
mercial association,  and,  so  far,  to  substitute  a  community  of 
interests  for  the  old  rivalry  between  States.  The  growth  of 
popular  influence,  felt,  even  where  not  recognised,  by  the  most 
despotic  Powers,  is  graduaUy  rendering  the  relations  between 
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different  countries  less  those  of  dynasty  to  djmasty,  or  of  Go- 
vernment to  Government,  and  more  those  of  people  to  people. 
Liberal  and  commercial  England  in  an  especial  degree  feels  and 
appreciates  these  changes,  and  the  desire  and  the  occasion  on 
her  part  to  intervene  in  political  affairs  abroad  is  proportion- 
ately diminished.    The  British  Government  has  laboured  longer 
and  more  consistently  than  any  of  the  other  Great  Powers  of 
Europe  to  uphold  the  faith  of  treaties  and  the  balance  of  power, 
as  settled  in  1815,  not  because  this  country  has  any  peculiar 
interest  in  perpetuating  those  arrangements,  several  of  which 
we  disapprove,  out  because  they  were  the  only  tangible  basis  of 
public  law,  and  the  best  security  of  general  peace.   It  is  not  the 
fault  of  England  if  the  course  of  events  and  the  policy  of  other 
States  has  shaken  these  principles,  nor  is  it  in  her  power  to 
enforce  engagements  which  so  many  of  the  other  contracting 
parties  have  shuffled  off.   In  consequence  of  these  transactions, 
the  general  object  to  which  our  foreign  policy  was  directed  for 
nearly  half  a  century  has  lost  much  of  its  cogency,  and  the 
terms  by  which  we  were  wont  to  express  it  have  become  obso- 
lete.    At  the  present  time  no  positive  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  any  written  territorial  engagements,  unless  they  are  pro- 
tected by  force ;  and  no  close  alliance  can  be  said  to  exist 
between  any  of  the  principal  States  of  Europe.     This  may  be 
a  danger  and  a  misfortune  for  the  world,  and  the  immediate 
consequence  of  it  is  to  be  traced  in  the  enormous  military 
establishments  of  the  present  day.     But  it  does  not  directly 
affect  the  interests  of  this  country.     Whenever  our  own  rights 
are  affected,  we  are  strong  enough  to  protect  them ;  but  wc 
are  not  really  concerned  in  many  of  those  questions  to  which 
an  exaggerated  indirect  importance  has  in  former  times  been 
attached.     At  any  rate,  we  should  lose  far  more  than  we  are 
likely  to  gain  by  going  to  war  for  them.     If  these  principles 
are  sound,  they  wiU  lead  to  important  changes  in  our  foreign 
policy.     It  will  follow  from  them,  that  this  country  should 
enter  into  no  official  discussion  and  no  public  engagements  on 
affairs  remotely  concerning  herself:  that  she  wUl  reserve  her 
power  and  influence  for  British  purposes:  that  she  will  not 
pronounce  an  opinion,  unless  she  is  resolved  to  support  it  by 
action ;  and  that  she  will  throw  on  other  States  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  acts  affecting  themselves  more  directly  than  they 
affect  us.     We  believe  that  these  are  the  views  of  foreign 
policy  which  have  now  been  accepted  by  Parliament  and  the 
majority  of  the  nation,  as  to  our  relations  with  the  Continental 
Powers  of  Europe.     But  they  do  not  apply  to  the  same  extent 
to  our  relations  with  foreign  Powers  in  other  parts  of  the  globe, 
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where  the  numerous  possessions  of  the  Crown  beyond  seas,  and 
the  vast  extent  of  our  commerce  with  nations  of  inferior  civil- 
isation, compel  us  to  play  a  more  active  part  Thus  the  trans- 
actions of  England  with  the  great  Empires  of  the  East  have, 
within  the  last  five  years,  assumed  a  character  superior  in  im- 
portance and  interest  to  those  with  more  civilised  communities. 

In  1859,  the  Chinese,  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin, 
resisted  the  progress  of  the  British  Envoy  to  I*ekin,  and  in- 
flicted a  disastrous  repulse  upon  our  forces  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Peiho.  The  complete  success  that  attended  the  well-equipped 
and  well-organised  expedition  sent  out  in  the  following  year 
is  a  matter  of  history.  The  political  and  commercial  results 
that  have  followed  fully  justify  the  course  then  pursued  in 
conjunction  with  our  French  allies.  Direct  relations  were  es- 
tablished with  the  seat  of  empire,  the  power  of  the  exclusive 
party  was  broken,  and  a  more  enlightened  administration  suc- 
ceeded. England  has  since  professed  a  policy  of  strict  modera- 
tion in  China.  She  has  disinterestedly  sought  to  uphold  the 
existing  Government  as  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  safeguard 
against  anarchy.  She  has,  however,  as  a  nation,  resisted  in- 
ducements to  give  active  support  to  the  reigning  dynasty,  or 
to  adopt  proceedings  which  might  before  long  have  reduced  the 
Emperor  to  the  condition  of  a  Mogul  or  of  a  Nizam,  governed 
by  a  British  resident,  and  depending  for  his  nominal  sovereignty 
on  a  British  force.  Nor  has  the  defence  of  the  principal  com- 
mercial ports,  and  of  the  districts  immediately  adjacent,  con- 
stituted a  departure  from  that  policy.  The  sole  object  has  been 
to  insure  the  lives  and  property  of  Europeans ;  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  Ning-po  by  the  rebels,  and  the  danger  of  Shanghae, 
prove  that  the  precaution  was  not  unnecessary.  It  may  now 
be  hoped  that  the  recent  fall  of  Nankin  and  the  destruction  of 
the  rebel  chiefs,  who  have  so  long  convulsed  the  Chinese 
Empire,  will  be  followed  by  the  restoration  of  general  tran- 
quillity, under  an  improved  system  of  government.  It  speaks 
well  for  the  past,  and  bodes  well  for  the  future,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  devastation  of  whole  provinces  by  the  locust 
flights  of  the  Taepings,  and  by  the  imperial  hordes,  the  value 
of  our  trade  with  China,  which  in  1858  was  under  10,000,000/., 
has  since  risen  to  17,000,000/.  The  supply  to  this  country, 
principally  from  China,  of  the  single  article  tea,  now  almost  a 
necessary  of  English  life,  increased  by  nearly  4,000,000/.  in 
the  space  of  three  years. 

To  the  United  States  belongs  the  credit  or  the  blame, 
according  to  the  view  that  may  be  taken,  of  having  com- 
pelled the  Government  of  the  Tycoon  to  open  his  dominions 
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to  foreigners.  Following  in  the  wake  of  Commodore  Perry's 
men-of-war,  we  concluded  in  1858  a  treaty  under  which 
several  ports  and  towns  have  been  appointed  for  trade.  Al- 
though only  in  its  infancy,  and  necessarily  checked  by  the 
occurrence  of  civil  war  in  the  country,  foreign  commerce 
appears  to  have  struck  deep  rOot  in  Japan«  The  English  trade 
in  goods  (principally  silk,  cotton,  and  tea)  at  the  single  port  of 
Kanagawa  amounted  in  the  year  1863  to  about  2,75O,000iL 
That  the  first  relations  of  adventurous  Europeans  with  a 
population  so  long  trained  to  look  upon  strangers  with  aversion, 
should  be  attended  wdth  difficulties,  was  to  be  anticipatei 
Insults  to  foreigners  were  succeeded  by  threats,  and  by  attacks 
upon  the  Residencies.  Demands  for  redress  were  met  with 
Asiatic  duplicity  and  evasion.  The  murder  of  an  English 
subject  upon  a  highway  expressly  opened  to  Europeans,  and 
upon  which  they  were  entitled  to  protection,  followed.  Justice 
from  judicial  tribunals,  or  from  the  Government,  was  not  to 
be  obtained ;  it  became  necessary,  unless  we  would  "withdraw 
from  Japan  altogether,^  to  assert  our  determination  and  our 
power  to  exact  reparation.  The  Government  of  the  Tycoon, 
within  the  limits  of  whose  authority  the  crime  had  been  per- 
petrated, paid  a  pecuniary  compensation,  but  professed  itself 
unable  to  reach  the  criminal,  the  retainer  of  a  virtually  in- 
dependent feudal  chief.  That  chief  defied  our  power,  and 
fired  upon  our  ships.  As  a  consequence,  his  flotilla  having 
been  captured,  his  forts  were  bombarded,  and  in  the  course  of 
operations,  his  town  of  Kagosima,  constructed  as  such  towns 
mostly  are,  of  paper  and  bamboo,  was  partially  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  exaggerated  accounts  of  these  events  which  first 
reached  England  led  to  an  animated  debate  at  the  com- 
mencement of  last  Session.  Parliament,  however,  while  ex- 
pressing in  the  strongest  terms  its  desire  to  preserve  amicable 
relations  with  the  Japanese  Government  and  with  Japanese 
subjects,  declined  to  condemn  a  course  provoked  by,  and  cal- 
culated to  produce  a  salutary  impression  upon,  a  turbulent 
and  overbearing  aristocracy. 

Since  England  gave  to  her  colonies  the  right  of  internal 
self-government,  and  waived  all  claims  to  subordinate  their 
commerce  to  her  supposed  interests,  their  affairs  occupy  far 
less  than  formerly  the  time  and  attention  of  Parliament  The 
control  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  dependencies  being,  however, 
reserved  to  the  mother-country,  has  raised  the  new  and  perplex- 
ing question  how  far  she  is  bound  to  provide  for  their  military 
and  naval  defence.  The  House  of  Conunons,  in  1862,  afltaned 
that  the   colonies,   in   their   altered  position,   had   claims  to 
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Imperial  aid  against  perils  arising  through  Imperial  policy; 
T)ut  that  they  should  mainly  provide  for  their  own  internal 
security,  and  ought  to  assist  in  their  own  external  defence. 
The  principle  is  obvious  in  the  case  of  such  colonies  as  the 
majority  of  those  in  Australia,  but  it  is  difficult  of  application 
to  all  the  various  communities  composing  the  British  Colonial 
Empire.  At  the  Cape  the  colonists  may  involve  Great  Britain 
in  a  war  with  tribes  whom  she  cannot  restrain,  but  with  whom, 
from  motives  of  philanthropy,  she  has  refused  to  allow  the 
colonists  to  carry  on  an  irregular  border  warfare.  In  New 
Zealand,  natives  and  colonists  are  both  subjects  of  the  Crown, 
and  whether  the  relations  between  them  be  reserved  to  officers 
responsible  to  the  Home  Government,  or,  as  recently,  handed 
over  to  local  ministers,  this  country  hesitates  to  abandon  either 
to  the  mercies  of  the  other.  Canada,  a  purely  European 
community  in  contact  with  a  powerful  neighbour,  pleads  that 
since  we  direct  her  foreign  policy,  she  has  a  right  to  look  to  us 
for  protection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reply  is  ready  that  the 
connexion  between  this  country  and  Canada  subsists  mainly 
at  the  wish  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  and  that  she  may, 
therefore,  be  fairly  expected  to  undertake  the  part,  not  of  an 
auxiliary,  but  of  a  principal,  in  a  war  on  her  own  frontiers. 
The  subject  has  hitherto  been  more  theoretically  discussed  than 
is  usual  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  heavy  expenditure 
for  colonial  defences,  the  premium  given  to  wars  in  which  the 
dependencies  tax  the  mother-country  and  profit  by  her  loss, 
call  for  a  termination  of  the  present  anomalous  state  of  things 
and  the  establishment  of  some  definite  and  intelligible  system.* 
Such  might  be  the  adoption  of  a  policy  similar  to  that  long 
pursued  m  India,  and  partially  applied  in  Australia,  under 
which  the  Central  Gt)vemment  furnishes  troops,  on  condition 
that  the  local  authority  provides  for  their  pay  and  maintenance. 
Old-established  colonies,  requiring  British  garrisons  for  pur- 
poses of  internal  order  or  of  protection  against  enemies  on  their 
frontiers,  might  thus  still  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  connexion 
with  the  Empire,  while  England  would  have  a  security  that 
the  defence  of  these  provinces  and  the  maintenance  of  costly 
military  establishments  in  the  colonies,  should  not  be  a  charge 
on  the  British  taxpayer. 

*  The  Imperial  mili  tary  expendi  ture  for  Colonial  defences  £ 

amounted  in  1860  to 1,715,246 

That  for  naval  stations,  convict  dep6ts,  and  other  posts, 
maintained  for  objects  of  Imperial  policy,  amounted 
in  the  same  year  to 1,509,835 

Total      ....    3,225,081 
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No  tale   of  transformation  in  Hindoo  mythology  is  more 
wonderful  than  the  change  which  has  been  wrought  in  India 
within  the  last  few  years.     The  enchanters  that  have  worked 
the  spell  have  been  Peace,  Justice,  and  Conmierce.     It  may 
be  added  that  the  system,  first  fairly  tried  in  the  present  House 
of  Commons,  of  governing  India  through  a  Secretary  of  State 
directly  and  personally  responsible  to  Parliament,  has  proved, 
beyond  expectation,  succesisful.     The  more  English  tone  and 
character  impressed  upon  the  conduct  of  Indian  affairs  has 
been  unmistakably  apparent.      The  construction  of  railways 
and  of  telegraphs,  the  sale  of  waste  lands,  the  settlement  of 
the  land-tax,  the  adoption  of  a  paper  currency,  the  extension 
of  education,  the  conciliatory  policy  towards  native  princes, 
the  admission  of  natives  to  offices  of  the  highest  trust,  are  all 
recent  measures,  the  good  effects  of  which  have  scarcely  begun 
to  be  realised.      Nor  has  English  legislation  been  devoid  of 
immediate  utility  to  India.     By  Acts  passed  in  1861,  the  local 
European  regiments  were  amalgamated  with' the  Queen's  army, 
and  the  position  of  the  Civil   Service,  both  covenanted  and 
uncovenanted,  was  defined  and  settled.     Under  other  Acts  the 
Governor-General's  Council  and  the  High  Courts  of  Judicature 
were  reformed.     The  first  of  these  measures  provided  a  seat 
in  the  Council  to  which  a  financier  of  English  experience  may 
be  appointed.     Under  the  guidance  of  finance  ministers  sent 
out  by  the   Secretary  of   State,  the  alarming  deficit  of  the 
Indian  exchequer,  which  in  1859  exceeded  14,000,000/.,  has 
for  the  three  successive  budgets  been  converted  into  a  surplus, 
which   in   1863   equalled    1,800,000/.       This  result  has  been 
attained  coincidentally  with  a  large  outlay  upon  public  works 
of  a  permanent  character,  while  the  debt  has,  since  1862,  been 
reduced  by  9,000,000/.     The  last-named  measure  constituted 
one  Sole  Court  of  Appeal  in  each  Presidency,  in  which  the 
varied  knowledge  and  experience  of  all  branches  of  the  legal 
profession,  both  at  home  and  in  India,  are  combined. 

*  This  Parliament,'  said  Mr.  Cobden,  on  a  recent  occasion, 
*will  be  known  in  history  as  "the  extravagant  Parliament,"' 
Watchfulness  and  criticism  of  the  estimates  have  undoubtedly 
been  neglected  in  an  unprecedented  degree  by  its  leading  mem- 
bers, and,  as  a  consequence,  have  fallen  into  £scredit  and  disuse. 
Vague  threats  of  a  wholesale  refusal  of  taxes,  eloquent  decla- 
mations fitfully  indulged  in,  and  abstract  resolutions  in  favour  of 
economy,  are  no  substitutes  for  less  showy  but  more  practical 
work.    At  the  same  time,  if  it  be  true  that  this  House  has  sanc- 
tioned the  highest  estimates  ever  submitted  in  time  of  peace,  it  is 
also  true  that  the  tide  of  regular  expenditure,  which  had  been 
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continuously  rising  since  1852,  was  first  turned  in  1862,  and  has 
been  since  on  the  ebb.*  The  high  level  reached  by  the  national 
expenditure  has  been  mainly  due  to  those  great  curses  of  modem 
civilisation,  huge  standing  armaments.  The  navy  estimates 
rose  to  tiieir  maximum  of  12,000,000/.  in  1860,  tiie  army  esti- 
mates in  1862  amounted  to  16,250,000/.  In  the  words  of 
M.  Fould,  ^  an  expenditure  of  emulation '  has  been  of  late 
carried  on  between  the  great  Powers  of  the  world.  Not  only 
have  fleets  and  armies  increased  in  size,  but  a  revolution  in  the 
nature  of  armaments  on  land  and  on  sea,  as  great  and  more 
sudden  than  any  since  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  has  been, 
and  stiU  is,  in  progress.  This  country  has  but  followed  the 
example  of  others,  and  striven  to  maintain  her  relative  strength. 
She  did  not  introduce  Mini^  muskets,  rifled  guns,  or  armour- 
plated  ships.  Nor  should  some  of  those,  at  least,  who  declaim 
against  our  'bloated  armaments,'  forget  that  they  were  the 
foremost  to  urge,  in  headlong  haste,  the  '  Reconstruction  of 
'  the  Navy,'  and  the  immediate  adoption  of  a  gun  which, 
according  to  the  highest  military  authority,  *  could  do  every- 
'  thing  but  speak,'  at  a  moment  when  the  nation  was  affected 
by  a  panic  which  tiiey  did  much  to  create,  and  contributed 
nothing  to  allay. 

The  question,  however,  we  have  now  to  consider  is  whether 
adequate  residts  have  been  obtained  by  the  money  expended. 
Since  the  election  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  our  steam- 
navy  afloat  has  been  increased  by  fifty  vessels.  A  still  greater 
addition  has  been  made  to  our  maritime  strength  by  a  general 
augmentation  of  the  power  of  machinery,  and  in  the  caubre  of 
guns.  Wooden  vessels  may  still  continue  of  use  to  patrol  the 
seas  and  watch  over  our  wide-spread  commerce,  but  the  real 
strength  of  our  line-of-battle  must  in  future  consist  in  that 
iron  fleet  which  has  been  created  since  1859.  In  that  year  we 
had  not  one  such  vessel  afloat,  and  only  one  in  the  builder's 
hands.  We  have  now  fourteen  iron-clads  in  commission,  or 
ready  for  commission ;  the  current  financial  year  will  see  four 
more  completed,  while  nine  others  are  in  progress.  Nor  are 
these  vessels  mere  rafts  canning  a  martello-tower,  or  Noah's 
Arks  strengthened  with  iron  bars,  like  the  hastily  constructed 

*  The  total  gross  expenditure  was,  in  round  num-         £ 

bers,  in  1852 54,000,000 

For  the  year  ending  March  1861       .        •        .    73,000,000 
For  the  year  ending  March  31,  1864         .        .    68,000,000 
Estimated  for  current  year        ....    67,000,000 
showing  a  decrease  of  6,000,000/!^  in  the  last  4  years. 
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Meniiors  and  Merrimacs  of  America;  nor  are  they  floatiiig 
battorieB  only  fit  to  lie  at  the  entrance  of  barboura,  or  creep 
about  the  mouths  of  rivers,  but  ocean-going  ships,  that  can 
steam  their  fourteen  knots  an  hour,  and  fight  their  guns  in 
heavy  seas.* 

Nor  in  conradering  their  cost  must  the  fi&ct  be  lost  sight  of,  that 
llfce  last  five  years  have  been  years  of  continued  i»t>greas.  We 
have  advanced  in  that  time  from  wooden  to  iron-clad  vessels ; 
from  vessels  partially  armed  to  vessels  clad  in  complete  annoui ; 
from  vessels  wearing  armour  calculated  to  resist  68-pounderB 
and  1  lO-pounders,  to  vessels  destined  to  cope  with  300-pouiidexs 
and  600-pounder8  hurling  steel  shot  and  shells,  each  of  the 
latter  in  itself  a  piece  of  artillery  of  greater  power  than  the 
guns  which  constitated  Nelson's  broadsides.  The  best  quality 
of  iron,  the  proper  thickness  of  plates  and  of  backing,  the  due 
proportions  and  combination  of  wood  and  of  iron,  the  best  form 
of  vessel,  all  has  been,  and  still  is,  matter  of  ezperimentb  That 
large  vessels  capable  of  carrying  a  great  weight  of  armour  can 
be  produced,  has  been  proved.  The  construction  of  a  class  of 
ships  combining,  what  a  few  years  a^  would  have  beeu  deaned 
the  irreconcilable  qualities  of  smsdl  tonnage,  %ht  draft  of 
water,  a  great  speed,  with  the  capacity  of  carrying  heavy 
armour  and  guns  of  the  largest  calibre,  is  now  actively  in 
^?<^gress.  Moreover,  new  oontrivanoes  in  regard  to  such 
matters  as  the  generation  of  steam,  surfEu^e-condensing,  or 
tlie  economy  of  fuel,  compel  constant  renovation  of,  or  improve- 
menin  in,  nuMjhinery,  while  the  changes  in  shipbuilding  have 
necessitated  additions  to  dock  and  basin  acconunodation* 

Six  years  ago  Sir  J.  Pakington,  then  First  Lord  of  the 

*  Steamshqfs  Afloat. 


Jnne  30, 1853. 

Kmnbor.    Tonnage.  Guns. 

443        420,781        7,380 


Jane  30,  1S64. 
Namber.    Tonnage.  Guns. 

493         586,150        8,505 


The  total  horse^power  of  vessels  afloat,  or  in  preparation,  was^  at 
the  former  period,  107,922,  at  the  latter,  137,706. 

Armcur-plaied  Ships., 
June  30,  18S4» 

Number.  Tonnage.  Gans.    Hone-powsr. 
Afloat          ...      17        69,068        396 1      o,  ^0^ 
Building       .      •  .               10        35,716        173  J     '^^'^^ 
Floating  batteries  afloat      J_^       12.029        106  1,250 

Total  .      34       116,813        675        22,910 
The  above  return  is  exclusive  of  the  two  Confederate  Bams  recently 
acquired  by  the  Gk>vernment. 
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Admiralty 9  lamented  the  humiliating  position  of  Great  Britain^ 
whose  ships  of  war  remained  in  port  four,  five,  or  even  six 
months,  unable  to  obtain  a  complement  of  seamen.  Last  year, 
ei^t  or  nine  line-of-battle  ships  or  frigates  were  commissioned 
in  succession,  all  of  which  were  ready  for  sea  wilUa  a  month, 
several  of  them  within  a  fortnight.  The  explanation  is,  that 
the  service  has  been  rendered  p<^ular,  and  has  become  more 
attractive  to  merchant  seamen.  This  favourable  change  id  in 
no  slight  degree  due  to  the  Naval  Discipline  Act  of  I860..  By 
this  measure,  the  former  Articles  of  War,  dating  from  1749, 
but  the  main  provisions  of  which  were  even  older  and  utterly 
unsuited  to  modem  times  and  ideas,  have  been  superseded. 
Greater  facilities  for  investigating  complaints,  and  a  more 
equitable  scale  of  punishment,  have  been  substituted  for  the 
Draconian  severity  of  the  old  code.  Thanks  to  a  wise  liberality 
on  the  part  of  Parliament,  the  pay  and  allowances  of  officers 
and  seamen  serving  in  the  navy  have  been  augumented ;  depot 
ships  and  naval  barracks  have  been  provided,  in  which  rehear 
tion  is  afforded  to  men  returning  from  abroad,  without  their 
bein^  lost  to  the  service.  Training  ships  have  been  established 
in  miich  boys  are  efficiently  prepared  for  the  navy,  and  from 
these  nurseries  about  2,500  youdis,  bound  to  serve  for  ten  of 
the  best  years  of  a  seaman's  life,  namely,  from  eighteea  to 
twenty-eight,  are  annually  supplied  to  the  service.  A  new 
and  most  efficient  force,  the  Naval  Beserve,  has  been  created 
within  the  same  period.  It  consists  at  the  present  time  of  223 
officers,  and  16,000  men,  all  of  whom  are  thoroughly  drilled 
gunners.  A  decision  has  also  been  taken  to  arm  merchant 
ships,  commanded  and  partially  manned  by  officers  and  men 
of  the  Beserve,  that  they  may  carry  on  their  drill  at  sea. 

The  improvements  in  both  the  Materiel  and  the  Personnel  of 
the  anny  have  been  scarcely  less  important.  Since  June 
1859,  from  6,000  to  7,000  new  pieces  of  ordnance,  maxiv  of 
them  rifled,  all  of  a  power  and  calibre  far  exceeding  those 
they  have  superseded,  have  been  passed  into  the  service.  The 
science  of  gunnery  bein^  still  in  an  experimental  state,  great 
cost  has  been  incurred  m  the  trial  of  guns,  of  projectiles  and 
of  frizes.  The  battle  between  guns  and  plates,  between  the 
attack  and  the  defence,  is  waged  with  apparently  inexhaustible 
ingenuity  and  provokingly  even  results.  It  appears  still  quite 
uncertain  what  system  of  rifling  will  prove  the  best,  and 
whether  the  ultimate  decision  will  be  m  favour  of  breech- 
loaders or  of  muzzle-loaders.  This  much,  however,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  find,  that  we  construct  guns  cajpable  of  enduring 
heavier  charges  of  powder  than  those  of  fi^reign  nations^ 
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although  we  retain  the  opinion  which  we  had  occasion  to 
express  in  a  recent  article  on  the  Rifled  Ordnance  of  England 
and  France^  that  the  progress  made  in  the  construction  of 
heavy  rifled  guns  is  far  behind  the  progress  made  in  the  ships 
which  are  to  cany  thenu  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  anny, 
and  improvements  in  the  position  of  the  private  soldier,  have 
not  been  neglected.  Beading  and  recreation  rooms,  gynmastic 
training,  instruction  in  various  matters  useful  on  a  campaign, 
have  been  provided.  The  enrolment  of  Volunteers  has  been 
so  successfolly  fostered  and  encouraged,  that  that  force,  which 
the  summer  of  1859  found  in  its  infancy  now  amounts  to 
upwards  of  164,000  men  and  officers,  and  includes  no  less  than 
415  batteries  of  artillery.  The  national  character  of  this  new 
army  has  been  recognised  by  Parliament,  and  its  efficiency  in- 
creased at  the  same  time  by  a  system  of  capitation  grants, 
given  not  merely  as  a  premium  for  attendance  on  drill,  bat 
as  a  payment  for  results,  namely,  ascertained  knowledge  of 
and  proficiency  in  miKtary  duties.* 

Of  all  the  military  measures  sanctioned  by  this  Parliament, 
that  upon  which  its  judgment  had  been  most  impugned,  and 
upon  which  it  must  be  content  to  await  the  verdict  of  the 
future,  is  the  fortification  of  the  principal  dockyards  and 
arsenals.  The  protection  of  these  vital  pomts  had  been,  as  is 
well  known,  contemplated  by  Pitt,  urged  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  was  again  recommended  oy  the  Defence  Com- 
mission which  reported  in  1859.  In  view  of  the  permanent 
nature  of  the  intended  works  it  was  considered  just  to  provide 
for  their  cost  by  money  raised  upon  terminable  annuities. 
This  was  efiected  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  and  works  are 
now  in  actual  progress  at  nine  different  points.  The  value  of 
such  defences  against  naval  attacks  rests  upon  the  plain  fact  that, 
whereas  there  is  a  limit  to  the  weight  of  armour  and  of  guns  that 
a  fioating  battery  can  carry,  there  is  no  such  limit  in  the  case  of 
a  work  on  solid  ground.     As  against  attacks  from  the  land 

♦  Strength  of  the  Volunteer  Force  on  Nov.  30,  1863 : — 

Enrolled.  Efficientg. 


Light  Horse     . 
Artillery 
Engineers 
Mounted  Rifles 
Rifles       . 

Total 


731  574 

26,052  18,833 

3,757  2,326 

548  62S 

130,851  90,341 


161,939  112,599 

It  is  Batisfactory  to  find  that  the  force  steadily  increases  in  nam* 
bers  year  by  year. 
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side  they  are  secure  from  an  enemy  unprovided  with  a  siege 
train^  and.  they  enable  militia  or  volunteers  to  resist  regular 
troops.  Nor  in  considering  now  or  hereafter  the  policy  of 
placing  these  cradles  of  our  fleets  and  armaments  beyond  the 
reach  of  those  sudden  blows  which  steam  has  facilitated,  should 
the  panic  that  prevailed  only  four  years  ago  be  forgotten. 
France,  although  her  armaments  were  professedly  on  a  peace 
footing,  had  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  invaded  Italy, 
And  broken  the  might  of  Austria;  her  iron-clad  ships,  her 
xifled  guns,  her  naval  conscripts,  her  fleet  of  transports,  her 
flat-bottomed  boats  for  landing  troops,  were  in  every  mouth. 
The  alarm  was  probably  exaggerated,  possibly  altogether  un- 
founded, still,  looking  to  the  mercantile  credit,  looking  to  the 
dignity  of  the  country,  it  could  scarcely  be  deemed  unne- 
cessary to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  such  fears.* 

Although  thus  occupied  with  financial  reforms  and  questions 
of  Imperial  policy,  the  House  of  Commons  has  not  neglected 
measures  of  internal  improvement  of  a  less  ambitious,  but  of  a 
highly  usefrd,  character.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  their 
subject  matter  we  give  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  to  the 
measures  adopted  to  alleviate  the  distress  in  the  cotton  dis- 
tricts. The  patient  fortitude  of  the  operatives,  their  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  causes  of  their  suflering,  the  liberality  and 
the  judgment  displayed  by  tiie  associations  organised  for  their 
iissistance,  are  probably  without  a  parallel  in  history.f  Notwith- 
jstanding  these  voluntary  efibrts,  our  Poor-Law  legislation  was 
subjected  to  a  trial  of  unexampled  severity.  In  this  emergency, 
the  principle  (as  old  as  the  Poor-Law  of  Elizabeth)  of  rates-in- 
aid  was  reverted  to,  and  the  burdens  which  must  have  fallen 
with  crushing  weight  upon  particular  localities,  were,  by  the 
Union  Belief  Aid  Acts,  distributed  oyer  a  wider  area.  Addi- 
tional powers  were  also  given  to  Guardians  to  raise  funds  by 
loan.  A  still  more  important  Act  was  the  Public  Works  Act, 
by  which  1,500,000/.  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Public 

*  The  places  at  which  fortifications  are  being  erected  are  Ports* 
moath,  Plymouth,  Pembroke,  Portland,  Gravesend,  Chatham,  Med- 
way  and  Sheemess,  Dover,  and  Cork. 

f  In  December  1862,  when  the  distress  was  at  its  height,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  in  21  unions  or  townships,  con- 
taining a  population  of  less  than  2,000,000,  was  508,000,  while  the 
weekly  loss  of  wages  was  estimated  at  168,000i!.  The  number  in 
receipt  of  relief  has  since  been  reduced  to  about  120,000. 

The  sum  raised  for  Belief  of  Distress  by  Relief  Committees  has 
amounted  to  1,475,250^ ;  that  by  legal  means  to  1,78^900/. ;  making 
A  total  from  all  sources  of  3,262,250/. 
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Works  Loan  CoomiiisionerB  to  be  advanced  for  liieeniployiiieirt 
of  labour.  Under  ihat  measure  a  syBtem  of  public  works  has 
been  oi^anised  by  which  the  demoralisation  of  the  poor  has 
been  checked^  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  districts  will  be 
greatly  improved.  Its  success  in  this  last  point  of  view  is 
-shown  by  tiie  fact  that  upwards  of  sixty  local  authorilies  have 
undertaken  works  under  it.  Sewers  extending  upwards  of  260 
mQes  in  length  are  in  course  of  construction,  and  250  miles  of 
streets  will  be  made  or  improved.  Parks  and  pleasure-grounds 
are  being  laid  out,  cemeteries  have  been  provided,  and  extensive 
works  for  water-supply  are  in  progress.  It  is  calculated  that 
not  less  than  35,000  or  45,000  of  the  industrious  classes  are 
directly  and  iadirectly  receiving  support  under  this  measure, 
while  it  is  with  good  reason  beueved  that  the  works  have  pre- 
vented pauperism  to  an  extent  equalling  treble  the  number  of 
persons  actually  engaged  upon  them,  in  consequence  of  the  em- 
ployment so  provided  having  been  offered  to  all  able-bodied  appli- 
cants for  relief.  Important  amendments  have  also  been  effected 
in  our  general  Poor-Laws.  The  Irremovable  Poor  Act  of  1861 
has  mitigated  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  settlement  and  of 
removal  It  has  diminished  litigation  between  parishes,  and 
tended  to  free  the  labourers  from  the  feeling  ihat  they  are 
serfs,  adscripti  gleb(By  so  destructive  of  their  spirit  of  self- 
reHance  and  of  enterprise.  No  persons  who  have  resided  three 
years  within  the  limits  of  the  same  Union  are  now  liable  to 
deportation  so  long  as  they  continue  there  to  ^reside.  The 
'b^eficial  effect  of  the  change  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
already  about  one  third  of  me  whole  number  of  persons  who 
become  destitute  are  supported  in,  and  at  the  cost  of,  the  locali- 
ties  which  reaped  the  fruit  of  their  labour  when  in  health  and 
in  strength.  At  the  same  time,  a  more  equitable  distributkn 
of  burdenB  in  UmonB  has  been  made  by  requiring  the  seveni 
parishes  to  contribute  to  the  common-fund  charges  according  to 
the  value  of  their  property,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  accordh^ 
to  their  average  expenditure  in  relief,  or,  as  was  justly  saio, 
according  to  their  poverty.  By  another  Act,  the  hardships  that 
attended  the  removal  of  the  Irish  poor  to  their  own  country 
have  been  in  great  measure  mitigated. 

The  slender  assistance  first  given  in  the  year  1839  for  the 
ereotion  of  schools  for  the  education  of  children  of  the  laboor- 
ing  classes  gradually  increased,  till  in  1862,  the  Conunittee 
of  Council  had  become  a  central  bureau  at  the  head  of  a 
system  so  complicated  as  to  defy  explanation.  It  dispensed 
upwards  of  800,000/.  a  year;  it  had  virtually  in  its  pay 
40,000  teachers  and  managers  of  schools,  and  directly  infloenoed 
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a  vast  body  interested  in  tlie  work  of  education.     The  report 
of  ike  Commission  on  this  subject  showed  that  the  cost  to  tile 
public  had  been  growing,  was  growing,  and  might  certamly  be 
expected  to  increase  to  2,000,000/.,  and,  not  improbably,  to 
5,000,000/.  a  year ;  that,  meanwhile,  not  more  than  one  fomih 
of  the  children  in  the  assisted  schools,  and  not  more  than 
one  ninth  of  the  whole  number  of  children  for  whose  benflAt 
ilie  grants  were  designed,  were  adequately  instructed  in  read- 
ing, writing,  or  arithmetic.      A  prompt  and  drastic  remedy 
was  manifestly  required,  and  Mr.  Lowe  mtroduoed  the  welt 
known  and  well-abused  Berised  Code,  which  continued  i(be 
existing  requirementfi  of  qualification  in  the  teachers  and  fit- 
ness in  the  schools  in  other  respects,  but  resolved  all  grants 
into  a  capitation  grant,  payable  only  according  to  the  measure 
of  proved  capacity  in  the  imfividual  scholars.     The  proposal 
that  persons  who  had  persuaded  themselves,  if  not  others,  diat 
they  had  a  vested  interest  to  receive  public  mon^  on  exMbilr 
ing  a  certain  machinery,  should  be  further  required  to  akerw 
that  the  machinery  did  its  intended  woric,  was  received  as 
might  be  expected.     Clergy,  dissentbig  ministers,  esquires,  aond 
philanthropists,  above  all,  school-masters,  and  pupil-teadien, 
and  in  many  instances  the  very  inspectors  who  served  the 
department,  forgot  all  their  former  feuds  to  join  in  a  crusade 
against '  payment  for  results.'     Notwithstanding  the  press«t« 
brought  to  bear  upon  its  members.  Parliament,  in  tiie  main, 
afiSrmed  the  principles  of  the  Revised  Code.     It,  however,  in 
some  degree  modified  their  application,  and  consented  that  only 
two  thiids  of  the  proposed  capitation  grant  shouM  depend  upon 
the  results  of  examination,  and  that  ihe  remaining  one  tibird 
should  be  payable  if  inspection  proved  satisfactory.     Although 
the  Bevised  Code  only  came  into  full  operation  in  June  1863, 
its  effect  has  already  been  to  reduce  tiie  expenditure  by 
100,000/. ;  it  has  done  away  with  ihe  complex  system  of  i^ 
propriated  grants,  and  secured  to  the  poor  more  efficient  in- 
structioik     The  need  and  the  efficacy  of  the  reform  are  attested 
by  the  repetition  of  angry  debates,  and  by  the  attacks  on  the 
late  Vice-President  and  on  the  department  itself.     The  recent 
report  of  a  Select  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  cir- 
cumstances  that  led  to  Mr.  Lowe's  resignation  of  his  office,  has 
happily  disposed  of  the  personal  questions  involved,  and  ac- 
quitted the  department  of^misconduct ;  but  its  constitution  and 
its  ftmctions  will  probably  form  the  subject  of  future  inquiry. 

That  the  interests  of  the  working-classes  have  not  in  other 
respects  been  forgotten,  the  Post  Office  Savings'  Banks  Act 
and  the  Government  Annuities  Bill  of  last  Session  sufficiently 
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testify.  The  value  of  the  first  of  these  Acts,  and  the  success 
that  has  already  attended  it,  were  detailed  in  this  Review  in 
July  last ;  and  we  have  referred  to  the  second  in  the  artide 
on  Co-operative  Societies  in  the  present  Number.  Both  are 
measures  calculated  to  prove  attractive  to  the  labouring  popu- 
lation, and  will,  there  is  reason  to  hope,  encourage  habits  of 
frugaUty  and  of  providence. 

It  is  due  to  the  industry  and  perseverance  of  the  present 
House  of  Commons  to  acknowledge  that  it  has  passed  several 
measures,  long  desired  and  often  attempted,  but  which,  not 
being  of  a  character  to  win  popular  applause,  and  running 
counter  to  old-established  prejudices  and  vested  interests, 
were,  after  efforts,  more  or  less  earnest,  abandoned  by  former 
legislatures. 

The  Bankruptcy  BiU,  enacted  in  1861,  abolished  the  needless 
distinction  between  bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  and  aimed  at 
putting  an  end  to  excessive  and  vexatious  delays  and  unnecessary 
charges  in  the  proceedings  of  the  courts.  It  was  received  witii 
favour  by  the  commercial  classes,  and,  althou^  shorn  of  some  of 
its  most  valuable  provisions  in  the  House  of  Lords,  we  believe 
its  effect  to  have  been,  that  whereas  persons  before  preferred 
to  settle  cases  by  the  clumsy  and  unsatisfactory  expedient  of 
private  winding  up,  they  now  do  not  hesitate  to  have  recourse  to 
the  court.  The  Act  facilitating  the  registration  of  titles  and 
the  transfer  of  land  has  only  been  in  force  since  October  1862. 
Yet  in  March  last,  property  to  the  value  of  2,000,000L  had 
already  been  registered  under  its  provisions.  This  result, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  Act,  must  be  viewed  with  satis- 
faction. It  is  only  a  permissive  measure,  the  utility,  nay  the 
very  existence  of  which,  have  yet  to  become  generally  known. 
It  has  to  encounter  and  overcome  the  prejudices  and  interests 
of  the  father-confessors  of  this  lawyer-ridden  people,  the 
attomies.  As  an  instance  of  its  beneficial  character,  tlie  Lord 
Chancellor,  in  April  last,  exhibited  to  the  House  of  Lords  a 
certificate  of  title  to  an  estate,  the  result  of  an  abstract  of 
150  folios,  contained  in  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  and  explained 
that  a  purchaser  might  readily  ascertain  for  himself  that  the 
entry  in  the  established  Register  corresponded  with  the  certi- 
ficate, and,  at  a  cost  of  5«.,  acquire  an  indefeasible  title. 

To  the  Highway  District  Act  and  its  beneficial  tendencies 
we  adverted  at  length  in  a  recent  Number.*  By  an  amending 
Act,  which  has  lately  received  the  Royal  Assent,  several  of  the 
most  serious  defects  we  pointed  out  in  the  Act  of  1862  have 

•  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  April  1864. 
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been  remedied.  Acts  have  also  been  passed  providing  for  the 
abolition  of  turnpikes  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  indications  are  not  wanting  that  similar  legislation 
willy  at  no  distant  period,  be  extended  to  other  parts  of  the 
country.  An  attempt  1^  been  made  to  remedy  the  defective 
and  capricious  system  of  assessing  property  to  the  poor-rate, 
the  basis  of  the  greater  part  of  that  local  taxation  which  now 
amounts  to  18,000,000/.  a  year.  After  much  care  and  con- 
sideration, the  Union  Assessment  Committee  Act  of  1862  was 
passed,  under  which  the  power  of  assessing  property  has  been 
Lnrferred  from  the  ministerial  officeis  of  se^^te  parishes  to 
a  competent  and  responsible  tribunal  composed  of  ex^fficio 
and  elected  guardians  of  the  union. 

Among  other  useful  measures  enacted  in  the  course  of 
the  last  five  years,  may  be  named  the  Thames  Embankm^it 
JBill,  the  Act  enabling  Local  Authorities  to  obtain  Loans  for 
the  Construction  and  Improvement  <^  Harbours,  the  Draini^e 
of  Land  Bill,  the  Act  passed  last  Session  giving  increased  faci- 
lities for  the  construction  of  railways,  the  several  Acts  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  Criminal  Law,  the  Penal  Servitude 
Amendment  Act,  and  the  measures  by  which  some  2,000  obso- 
lete laws,  which  needlessly  encumbered  the  Statute  Books, 
have  been  abolished.  The  Act  enabling  University  electors 
to  vote  by  means  of  voting  papers,  without  personally  attend- 
ing the  poll,  and  that  providing  a  self-acting  machinery  for 
the  r^^tration  of  county  voters  in  Scotland,  embody  prin- 
ciples likely  to  receive  further  extension.  Nor  must  we  omit 
to  mention  the  amendment  made  in  the  law  relating  to  en- 
dowed schools,  by  which  the  trustees  of  all  foundations  not 
expressly  confined  to  a  particular  Church  are  required  to 
admit  children,  irrespectivje  of  the  religious  denomination  of 
their  parents ;  or  the  Lord  Chancellor's  recent  Act  for  the 
sale  of  small  benefices,  which  bids  fair  to  lead  to  results  highly 
advantageous  to  the  Church.  On  the  whole,  looking  back  at 
the  legislation  of  the  last  five  years,  we  are  not  surprised  that 
it  should  have  elicited  from  the  candour  of  Lord  Stanley,  him- 
self one  of  the  most  painstaking  members  of  the  House,  the 
declaration  made  in  June  last  at  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Dinner, 
in  responding  to  the  toast  of  the  House  of  Commons :  — 

'When  that  inevitable  period  arrives  when  we  shall  be  sent 
back  to  car  constituents,  I  do  not  look  forward  to  the  prospect  of 
being  called  to  any  severe  account  for  any  faults  of  omission  of  which 
we  may  have  been  guilty.  In  two  departments  at  least — ^in  law  and 
in  finance— very  considerable  practical  improvements  have  been  made 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  no  difference  of  political  connexion 
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will  pre'veiit  me,  and  I  am  sure   will  prevent  you,  itam  ^aiag 
justice  to  those  I^  whom  those  improvements  have  been  inUiated.' 

Let  US,  however,  in  mercantile  phrase,  '  take  stodc '  of  the 
work  accomplished  under  the  present  Parliament.  Briefly  tbe 
dnef  results  appear  to  be : — 1.  Reduced  taxation.  2.  Redboed 
debt.  3.  Expenditure  checked.  4.  Revenue  buojnKDt.  5.  Tniff 
sompfified.  6.  Trade  largely  augmented.  7.  Peaoe  mamr 
tained  with  Europe  and  America.  8.  India  regenenifeed. 
9.  Relations  established  wilii  China  and  Japan.  10.  Efficieney 
of  Army  and  Navy  increased.  1 1.  Volunteer  force  egtahKahed 
and  organised.  12.  Arsenals  and  dockyards  fortified.  13. 
Cotton  crisis  weathered.  14.  Poor-Laws  am^eided  in  the  in- 
terest both  of  rate-payers  and  recipients  of  relief.  15.  Bank- 
ruptcy laws  ameliorated.  16.  Dealings  with  land  fiicilitsted. 
17.  Improvement  of  means  of  communication  promoted.  18. 
Safe  and  ready  investments  provided  for  the  savings  of  industiy. 
19.  Education  cheapened  and  improved. 

No  questions  have  been  debated  at  greater  length,  widi  more 
earnestness,  or  with  less  positive  results,  than  those  of  a  semi- 
ecclesiastical  character  M'or  is  the  reason  far  to  seek.  In  llie 
autumn  of  1860,  Mr.  Disraeli,  at  a  loss  for  a  cry  to  rally  his  dis- 
heartened  followers,  and  ignoring  that  the  Government  of  which 
he  had  been  tiie  leader  had  twice  proposed  BiUs  which  sumn- 
dered  the  whole  principle  of  chnroh-iiites,  proclaimed  himsdf 
their  champion  and  defender.  His  party,  professmg  alarm  at  the 
so-called  '  revelations '  made  before  the  conunittee  of  the  Lords 
on  church-rates  in  1859,  and  at  the  alleged  ^discovery'  that 
there  was  a  party  in  existence  desirous  of  severing  the  oeimezioa 
between  Church  and  State,  roused  themselves  to  tibe  old  wv- 
cry  of  the  Church  in  danger.  The  result  of  this  new  directum 
impressed  upon  party  zeal  and  party  organisation,  was  that  liie 
Bill  for  the  abolition  of  Church-rates,  carried  in  1859  by  a 
majority  of  70,  was  in  1861,  in  the  very  same  House,  tfarown 
out  by  tiie  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker,  and  in  t^  foSkm^ 
ing  year  defeated  by  a  majority  rf  1.  The  Holy  War  wes 
vigorously  prosecuted,  and  victories  were  obtained  in  1861  and 
1862,  over  the  Bill  for  legalising  marriage  witii  a  deceased 
ivife's  sister,  and  OTer  Mr.  Bouverie's  Bills  for  Clergy  Relief 
and  for  relaxing  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Yet  easier  triumphs 
were  won  over  tiie  Qualification  for  Offices  AboUtion  fill, 
and  Sir  Morton  Peto's  Bimals  Bill,  which  last,  witb^cnrious  in* 
felicity,  was  as  displeasing  to  Dissenters  as  to  the  majority  of 
Churchmen.  In  1863,  the  Opposition  leaders,  possibly  wth  a 
recollection  of  tiieir  signal  discomfiture  in  connexion  with  Mr. 
Stansfeld's  motion  on  economy  at  the  dose  of  Ihe  preceding 
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-SeBsion^  yentared  on-  no  party  cBvision ;  but  concentrating  all 
iheir  powers  against  Sir  John  Trelawney,  threw  out  Us  measure 
by  a  majority  of  10.  Intoxicated  with  iUs  trimsph  over 
Dissent,  the  victors  hastened  to  proclaim  the  millenmnm  of 
Conservative  Beaction.  The  Chnrch  was  loudly  exheirted  to 
repeat  the  course  she  had  followed  with  such  disastrous  results 
in  tiie  case  of  the  Beform  Bill  and  of  Catholic  Emancipation ; 
to  identify  herself  with  a  political  party,  to  imdo  the  work  of 
years,  and  forfeit  the  hold  she  has  of  late  recovered  upon  the 
middle  and  lower  classes.  The  movement,  however,  in  favour 
of  a  relaxation  of  Clerical  Subscriptions,  and  the  remarkable 
Petition  of  Oxford  Fellows  and  Tutors  against  Academical 
Tests,  presented  to  both  Houses  towards  the  end  of  the  Ses- 
sion of  1863,  came  opportunely  to  prove  that  there  were  men, 
both  in  the  Church  and  the  University,  who  did  not  rest 
the  security  of  the  Established  Church  upon  a  blind  adherence 
to  antiquated  forms,  or  the  assertion  of  petty  and  disputed  pri- 
vileges. The  success  of  the  Bill  introduced  this  year  for  re- 
lieving Oxford  Churchmen  from  the  bondage  of  stringent 
subscriptions,  and  admitting  Dissenters  to  the  higher  degrees, 
without  branding  them  as  an  inferior  caste,  affords  a  good  omen 
for  a  future  better  understanding  between  Liberals  of  dif- 
ferent denominations.  That  Bill  was  indeed  defeated,  but  only 
in  its  very  last  stage  by  a  majority  of  2,  after  recourse  had 
by  its  opponents  to  every  stratagem  and  obstruction  the  forms 
of  the  House  admit  of;  and  the  stronghold  of  Church  Conser- 
vatism, on  the  showing  of  its  champions,  owes  its  security  to  a 
circumstance  as  fortuitous  as  that  which  saved  the  Capitol 
from  the  Grauls,  or  the  army  of  Darius  from  destruction  by  the 
Scythians.  Other  symptoms  are  not  wanting  that  that,  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  well  described  as  the  policy  of  ^indiscriminate 
^  resistance,'  has  been  carried  in  Church  affairs  to  a  length  tiiat 
has  provoked  a  Liberal  reaction.  Lord  B.  Cecil's  rash  declar 
ration,  that  none  but  a  good  Conservative  could  be  a  good 
Churchman,  roused  the  just  indignation  of  members  of  the 
Church  of  all  shades  of  politics,  and  called  forth  emphatic 
protests  from  the '  Guardian '  and  other  clericalpapers.  Judging 
from  proceedings  in  the  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Can- 
terbury,  and  from  the  rumoured  intentions  of  the  Boyal  Com- 
mission on  Clerical  Subscription,  we  may  expect  to  find  the 
clergy  more  disposed  to  allow  a  relaxation  of  the  tests  required 
bv  the  Act  of  Uniformity  than  the  Conservative  laity  in 
Parliament. 

The  Opposition  have  fallen  into  the  same  error  in  regard  to 
political  as  to  ecclesiastical  Beforms.     They  mistook  fleeting 
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triumphs  over  Mr.  Locke  King's  and  Mr.  Barnes's  Bills,  intro- 
duced rather  as  protests  in  favour  of  Beform  than  with  a 
serious  hope  of  passing  them  into  law,  for  the  final  overthrow 
of  a  policy  of  Beform.  In  the  last  debate  on  the  subject,  the 
language  held  on  the  Conservatiye  side  of  the  House .  was 
tantamount  to  a  declaration,  that  those  in  possession  of  the 
suffirage,  and  satisfied  with  that  condition  of  things,  were, 
without  further  reason,  justified  in  refusing  the  same  right  to 
those  not  equally  fortunate  with  themselves.  This  climax  of 
selfish  exclusiveness  called  forth  an  indignant  protest  from  so 
moderate  a  Beformer  as  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  the  course  of  a 
now  celebrated  speech,  he  pointed  out  that  such  a  refusal  was 
a  mere  insult  to  the  applicants  for  the  franchise,  and  that^ 
although  that  privilege  might  be  withheld  from  the  many,  yet 
it  must  be,  not  on  arbitrary,  but  on  constitutional  and  reason* 
able  grounds. 

The  delusion  of  a  Conservative  reaction  in  Parliament  was, 
however,  finally  dispelled  by  the  vote  on  the  Dano-GennaD 
question.  Mr.  Disraeli's  motion  was  brought  forward  at  a 
moment  singularly  favourable  to  his  party.  The  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  secure  peace  in  the  North  of  Europe  had 
failed,  while  a  combination  of  circumstances  carried  over  to  the 
Opposition  eighteen  or  twenty  Irish  Boman  Catholic  votes, 
usually  found  on  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House.  The  motion 
had  a  twofold  aspect ;  it  was  at  once  a  censure  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Opposition  leaders.  The 
§  eater  the  censure,  if  any,  which  the  debate  proved  the 
ovemment  to  have  deserved,  the  more  complete  and  Aemore 
crushing  was  the  want  of  confidence  which  the  result  expressed 
in  those  who  aspired  to  fill  their  places.  The  division  in  the 
House  of  Lords  was  a  still  bitterer  humiliation  to  those  who 
provoked  it.  The  hereditary  Peerage  and  the  Church,  as 
represented  by  those  of  their  members  present  at  the  delibe- 
rations on  the  questions  at  issue,  gave  a  majority  against  the 
Conservative  motion.  How  profound  was  the  mortification  at 
finding  that  these  two  bodies,  reckoned  by  the  Tory  party,  Ae 
one  a  sure  ally,  the  other  a  willing  tool,  were  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  betrayed  itself  in  the  first  burst  of  rage  and 
disappointment  uttered  by  the  Conservative  press. 

The  result  of  the  division  in  the  Lower  House  has  be^ 
indefinitely  to  postpone  the  dissolution  which  a  short  time  ago 
appeared  imminent.  But  before  May  1866  the  country  must  be 
called  upon  to  express  a  judgment  upon  this  Parliament  and 
to  elect  a  new  one.  We  hope  and  believe  ihat  the  country, 
although  disinclined  to  organic  changes,  will  be  found  favour- 
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able  to  progressive  reforms^  and  will  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  a  new  House  of  Commons.  There  are 
weighty  and  yalid  reasons  that  should  so  dispose  it  at  the 
present  time.  Each  of  the  great  parties  in  this  country  has  its 
mission  to  perform,  and,  at  particidar  conjunctures,  may,  advan- 
tageously to  the  community,  enjoy  a  tenure  of  power.  But  the 
questions  now  before  the  country,  and  which  this  Parliament 
will  have  left  unsettled,  are  such  as  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
dealt  with  under  the  ascendancy  of  the  Liberal  party.  The 
day  for  ambitious  budgets  is  said  to  have  passed  away,  yet  there 
are  triumphs  to  be  won  by ]a  bold  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
but  the  income-tax  and  tiie  malt-duty  are  adversaries  not  to  be 
grappled  with  by  pigmies,  but  by  a  giant  of  finance.  England, 
by  example  and  oy  precept,  is  gradually  impressing  upon 
foreign  nations  the  wisdom  of  freedom  in  trade.  If  she  would 
multiply  her  converts,  she  must  show  to  the  world  that  she  does 
not  withdraw  her  confidence  from  those  who  launched  her  in 
that  course.  In  the  unsettled  state  of  Europe,  it  should  be 
apparent  to  foreign  nations  that  England  will  not  relapse  into 
the  old  Tory  policy  of  fellowship  with  the  despots,  and  anta- 
mism  to  liberty  on  the  Continent.  She  should  maintain  that 
iendship  with  France,  founded  on  mutual  respect,  which  we 
hold  to  be  of  the  first  political  and  social  consequence  to 
both  nations,  and  which  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  as  well 
as  the  Ministers  of  the  Queen,  has  wisely  made  the  basis  of 
his  policy  in  Europe.  Withqut  committing  herself  to  theories  of 
intervention  or  of  non-intervention,  she  should  hold  herself  free 
to  act  or  not  to  act  at  any  conjuncture,  as  her  interests  and  her 
dignity  may  require.  In  the  East  there  is  also  a  distinct  policy 
to  be  pursued.  We  have  to  uphold  our  treaty  rights  and  to  pro- 
tect our  commerce,  without  permitting  China  or  Japan  to  be- 
come another  India,  in  the  hands  of  foreign  adventurers,  or  of  an 
English  Government.  At  home  we  have  still  to  apply  to  land 
and  to  labour  that  freedom  which  has  worked  such  marvels  in 
the  case  of  capital  and  of  commerce.  We  have  to  solve  the 
problem  of  admitting  the  more  intelligent  of  the  unenfranchised 
classes  to  a  share  in  the  representation,  without  giving  to 
numbers  an  undue  preponderance  over  property  and  education. 
We  have  to  reconcile  the  maintenance  of  an  Established 
Church  with  the  removal,  not  merely  of  civil  disabilities,  but 
of  the  stimna  of  civil  inferiority,  from  those  who  dissent. 
The  vexed  question  of  Church-rates  calls  for  a  settlement. 
That  of  Religious  Tests  admits  not  of  neglect.  Again,  the 
anomalies  and  mequalities  of  our  local  taxation  stand  in  need  of 
correction ;  a  system  of  representative  government,  such  as  is 
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enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  has  yet  to  be  extended  ta 
the  rate-payers  in  counties.  The  numeroos  laws  rdatinff  to 
the  poor,  to  the  registration  of  voters,  to  the  conduct  of  deo-» 
tions,  to  roads,  to  crime,  to  a  variety  of  domestic  subjecti^ 
require  revision  and  consolidation.  These  last  are  laboiioua 
tasks  little  tempting  to  the  vanity  of  men  who  have  a  pec- 
sonal  reputation  yet  to  make;  above  all  they  are  tasks  re- 
quiring that  moral  courage,  which  for  an  object  of  general 
benefit  does  not  shrink  firom  encountering  the  momentary 
obloquy  that  attaches  to  those  who  attack  rooted  abuses. 

The  Conservatives,  if  they  remain  true  to  their  own  princi- 
ples, cannot  work  out  the  more  important  of  these  problems  to 
a  satisfactory  solution.  If  thev  sacrifice  their  principles  they 
will  only  carry  out  a  Liberal  policy  with  a  worse  grace,  and  less 
weight,  than  its  authors.  As  a  party,  tiiey  are  little  in  harmony 
with  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  country.  That  tiiey  have 
not  forgotten  the  traditionary  war-^)olicy,  which  made  the 
greatness  of  the  Tories  in  the  early  part  of  the  centoiy, 
betrays  itself  in  their  language  in  regard  to  Poland,  to 
Denmark,  and  upon  all  American  questions.  They  show  them- 
BdFes  at  ^ery^  unable  to  resktthe  temptation  of  gnupiog 
at  whatever  promises  a  momentary  popularity.  They  still  con- 
tinue the  champions  of  particular  interests,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  advantage  of  the  community  at  large.  Thus  in  tlie  pre- 
sent Parliament  they  have  been,  with  what  benefit  to  i^dr 
clients  we  will  not  say,  the  advocates  of  the  silk^manufacturets, 
the  ribbon-weaveiB,  of  those  last  of  protectionists — the  pt^tr* 
makers,  and  of  tl^  builders  of  Confederate  cruiBer&  The 
fanners  alone  have  been  unaccountably  deserted  by  the  farmecs' 
friends,  aa  Mr.  Disraeli's  hostile  course  in  regard  to  the  hop* 
duty  in  1861,  and  the  more  recent  votes  and  countout  on  the 
maltduty,  attest  We  may  perhaps  be  reminded  that  the 
Conservative  leaders  have  not  always  been  so  wedded  to  tra- 
dition as  their  fi)lIowers.  No  doubt,  in  1852,  they  sacrificed 
protection  to  agriculture,  to  the  West  Indies,  to  the  nhipping 
interest,  on  tlie  altar  of  office.     No  doubt  in  1858,  having 

{previously  denounced  the  removal  of  the  property  qualification 
or  members  of  Parliament  afi  a  revolutionary  meaaure,  th^ 
became  the  instruments  of  carrying  its  abolition.  Having  de- 
nounced  the  admission  of  Jews  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  sub- 
versive of  the  Church  and  the  Christianitv  of  the  country,  they 
suggested  and  connived  at  their  admission.  They  not  only 
abandoned  the  principle  of  resiatance  to  Be&rm>  but  them- 
selves nroposed  a  102.  qualification  for  eoimty-voters,  and  the 
removal  of  that  distinction  between  tlie  county  and  borough 
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franchise,  which  their  chief  had  only  a  few  years  before  de- 
clared to  be  '  one  of  the  main  balances  of  the  Constitution.' 
Again  they  professed  themsdves  ready  to  modify  in  any  sense 
the  Reform  Bill  they  had  introduced,  and  even  intimated  a 
willinmess  to  reduce  the  franchise  in  boroughs.  We  can 
scarcdy  think,  however,  that  these  antecedents  will  raise  them 
in  the  confidence  of  Conservatives,  or  will  command  the 
respect  of  Liberals ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  country  will 
entrust  itself  to  the  hands  of  men,  of  whom  it  could  in  present 
circumstances  at  best  hope,  that  the  vice  of  their  political 
principles  might  be  neutralised  by  the  laxity  of  their  political 
morahty. 


No.  CCXL  VIL  will  be  published  in  January,  1865. 
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